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A HE question of the papal supremacy is 2 sum- 
mary of tho whole canse at issne between tho 
Church and Protestantism in every shape, Au- 
cient writers speak in no doubtful tone of the 
primacy and prerogatives of St. Peter. God hin- 
self, appealing in a man’s form to the mind and 
heart of mon, declares this itt a clearer, mor 
emphatic, and sonl-picreing manner : 

At “Thou art Peter, and on this rock T will build 
(\ my Church.” (Matt. xvi. 18.) 
} 

1 





“Simon, Simon, I have prayed for thee tbat thy faith fail not; and 
thou, in thy turn, ouo day confirm thy brethren.” (Luke, xsi. 24.) 

“Feed my sheep; feed my lainbs.” (John, xai. 15-17.) 

Tf St. Peter is thus made the head and bond of the collego of the 
Apostles,—if our Lord in tho visiblo government of his Clarch on 
earth has appointed him as the supreme rulcr who was tu secoud 

himeelf,—thore is a sure certainty which warrants us to expeet that snch 
8 ruler will continue in the Church until the consummation of al} things. 
+ That the Bishop of Rome is the successor of Saint Peter, and that the 
prerogatives given to Saint Petor as tho head of the Church, wore to con- 
tinue on his successors, has ever been the belief of tho Church, Tho 
Cbristian Fathers, as individual writers and witnesses, the ancient Church 
in her universal councils, with one voice, regard the pope as sitting in the 
chair of Saint Peter. Hig prerogatives are as imperishable as the life of the 
Church itself, He is the rock of tho Church, the source of all jurisdiction 
and the centre of unity. 
The history of the popes is but little known It is 8 nource of biox- 
xaphy from which much is to be learned, and much consolation can be 
gained. To witness thoso holy men who succeeded to the chair of Suint 
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Peter for noarly four centaries die as martyrs for the faith, and become 
witnesses for the truth which they taught and so nobly defended, must 
animate our faith and enliven our hope. To behold a holy band of con- 
fensors succeed these, will incredse our charity, and strengthen us in the 
path of virtue. To see those holy men amidst good repute and evil 
repute, mock and lowly like their divine Master, will teach us that humility 
is the mother of all graces and virtues. 

. Various histories of the popes have been written in different languages. 
Some of these are true, and some false. The popes were ever the defenders 
of rights and justice. They would not wink at the follies or acte of tyramy | 
and injustice practised by the princes and monarchs of Europe, Their 
mission was divine, therefore it was their, duty to defend the people from 
cruel oppression and invasion of their civil rights, The guardianship 
of the virgin, the widow, and the orphan was their especial office. This 
harmonized not with the feelings of the proud monarchs and the haughty 
fendal lords. Mon wore found who, professing themselves Christians, com- 
posed histories or lives of the popes, in which errors were exaggerated, 
fanlts magnified into crimes and vices of the most outrageous character: 
our Lord once more seems to suffer in the person of his vicar here on earth, 

Even Protestantism could not swallow such wholesale felsehoods; and & 
Tt irtor and a Roscoe, with a host of others, were found ready to buckle on 
their armor, and to fight for the cause of God and his anointed. 

Many writers of learning, and several of the most distinguished hishops 
of the Church in this country, have constantly expressed a wish that a 
history of the popes, in the English language, would ba published for the 
ase of the laity. 

This work of M. Artand has received the commendation of the Holy 
Pather and of the most distinguished French bishops and ecclesiastics, , 
‘The hierarchy of America, so distinguished for its piety and learning, has 
expressed its cordial approbation of it. 

‘The exact chronology of the Roman pontiffs, extending through more 
than nineteen centuries, is a difficult matter to arrange in itself. Novaes, 
the first edition of whose work was published in Rome, in 1786, has given 
what he deems to be an axact catalogue. Many celebrated writers have 
followed in this same work, in which there has not been an exact agree- 
ment as to the date of the orestion of the early popes. The length of 
thoir reigns and the time of their death have caused also some difficul- 
tics, The ancient catalogues and the ancient pictares, together with 
the writers in the different centuries, are the sources from which these 
catalogues of popes have been taken, It is not to be wondered that in 
the lapse of so many cantaries there should be some discrepancies. These 
are of no material account. The official almanac, called the Diatio, is 
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published es@ year at Rome. Tho chronology of the popes as given in 
this documéat wilt be followed. It is adopted by M. Artaud, “as it enjoys 
each year the approbation of the Holy See.” 


‘WILLIAM H. NELIGAN. 
Se. Cormmma’s Caoncn, Kester, 1665. . 




















‘ST. PETER.—a. p. 42.+ 


AINT PETER, the Prince of the Apostles, and firet 
of the Christian pontifis, was originally named Si- 
mon. His father was a fisherman of Bethsaida, near 
the lake of Gennesaroth, in Galilee, which was also 

) the birthplnce of his brother, Saint Andrew. When 

Simon was about forty years old his brother pre- 

my ind sented him to our Saviour, who receiving him as one 

~“*" of his apostles, surnamed him Cephos, which in the 

Syriac signifies Stone, or Rock. Upon this Rock I will build my Church, and 
the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. By these words our Saviour inti- 

rthated that in raising Saint Peter to the dignity of the chiof of the apos- 
tles, he made that dignity the foundation-stone of his Church. 

As our Lord said that that edifice shall not be overturned, but subsist 
throughout all ages, it follows that the authority of Saint Peter hag: 
descended upon his successors, and that his See still continues, and ever 
will continue to be the centre of Unity. In order to be true members 
of the Chureh, the faithful must ever hold to it. Thus the fathers 
of the Church, and, following them, the theologians have ever reasoned. 
Heretics and unbelievers have, in vain, endeavored to obscure this truth. 





“The First Primacy 
+ Tue year 42 see FiVer’s Historical Dictionary, vol. v, p 40; edition 1689. 
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For some time Saint Peter did not habitually attend our Lord on his 
journeys, but always went to hear him when he taught the multitude. 
One day, Jesus was on the shore of the lake Gennesareth, which is also 
culled the Sea of Tiberias, and knowing that Peter and Andrew had all 
night cast their nets in vain, he told the fishermen to go further ont from 
the shore. They did so, and so abundant was the take, that not only 
their own boat, but also that of Saint James and Saint John was filled. Peter 
presented himself fo express his gratitude, and professed himself unworthy 
to approach his Lord. The humility of Peter procured him a new call 
from Jesus. Peter’s usual residence was at Capharnaum; our Lord 
was ofton there, and walking along the shore again, saw Peter and 
Anirow, and James, and John casting their nets into the sea. He again 
exlled upon thom to follow him; and it was on that occasion that from 
a mero fisherman Peter became, in the exact words of our Savivur, a 
faker of men” Going from Bethsaida to Casarea, Jesus asked Peter what 
de thought of the Son of Man, whom some considered to be John the 
Baptist, and others considered to be ono or the other of the prophets, 
Peter replied in that celebrated confession, that Jesus was the Christ, the 
Son of tho living God. This reply obtained for him the confirmation of 
the surname of Peter, and the power to bind and tv loose for himself, per- 
sonally, and to his successors in tho Primacy.t Peter was one of the 
witnesses of the glovy of our Lord upon Mount Tabor. He was present 
at the Last Supper, and was the first whose foot Jesus washed. 

Ih the pages of the inspired Gospels we see Peter in his phases of 
man and apostle, until the apostolic spirit dominated the natural temper. 
His Master having reproved him for striking Malchus, Peter, timid and 
fickle, forgot his oath, but ere long bitterly bewailed his fault: After the 
death of our Saviour, Simon Peter hastened to the sepulchre. He was 
the first to enter. Ho found that Jesus was no longer there. Peter was 
also the first to whom, the Scripture informs us, Jesus appeared after 
his resurrection. Peter, however, was still to receive an express mission, 
more especially consecrating him to his apostolic functions. Jesus ap- 
penred to him and to John, when they both were engaged in fishing on 
the Sea of Galilee. It + as then and there that Jesus, after having thrice 

sreceived from Peter the acknowledgment of his love, as though to make 
him expiate his triple denial, gave him a threefold charge of hia flock in 
those worde-—Feed my lambe. Saint John, the beloved disciple, called 
Veter by the title of Apostle (Chap. xxi. 15-17), as having received from 
Jesus Christ, in reward of his attachment the Pastoraie, which Saint 
Ambrose (on Luke xxiii.) 20 well entitles the Vicarship of Love. Tho gift 


* Blog. Uniserselle, t, xxxiv., p. 326. ¢ Matt. xvi. 16, 10. 
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of that function, as related by the Evangelist, was made ut the very place 
where Jesns had given to Simon the name of Peter, which was afterwards 
confirmed to him by his calling to the government of the Ohurch of Christ, 
Here Peter learned that, following Jesus Christ, he would saffer like him, 
and would be glorified in martyrdom. 

Peter's first act of pontifical jurisdiction, after the Ascension, was the 
assembing of a council at Jerusalem,” at which both the apostles and the 
disciples were present. The object was the filling, in the apostolic college, 
the place of the iniquitous Judas Iscariot. Matthias was chosen by 
lot. Peter presided over that assemblage, and reminded it that the crime 
of Judas had been foretold by David. Poter’s application of the Scrip- 
tares was again very felicitous when the disciples were visited by the 
wondrous phenomenon of the Day of Pentecost. On that memorable day, 
at about nine o'clock, a great sound, like unto the rushing of a mighty 
wind,t filled the whole place of the assembly. All present saw, as it 
were, tongues of fire, and they all felt themselves filled by that Spirit 
which Jesus, on quitting them, promised they should be inspired with. 
In the fervor and gush of the zeal by which they were transported, 
their strange and eloquent language astonished the people of Jerusalem, 
and even the strangers who heard them. Some of the Jews took occasion 
to reproach them as being intoxicated. Then Peter arose, and so earn- 
estly preached Christ, risen from the dead, that three thousand persons 
were converted, and asked to be baptizod. That discourse of Peter was 
at once wise and noble. The apostle amounced that, in accomplishment 
of the prophecy of Joel, the time announced by our Lord had arrived,t 
and that the disciples were filled with that Spirit which he was to shed 
upon them, and upon his servants. In the second council seven deacons 
were appointed to assist the apostles in the distribution of alms, and in 
the ministry of preaching. It is remarkable how faithful the succeeding 
pontiffs have been to the first two precepts of Peter. From the date of 
the Ascension, Peter remained five years in Judea, At the gate of the 
Temple, on Mount Sion, he restored to health a poor cripple who asked 
him for charity. The Sadducees endeavored publicly to arrest Peter and 
John, who preached the resurrection of our Lord. The apostles, on the 
other hand, preached with redoubled courage; and Peter, previously so 
timid and halting in his ideas, no longer hesitated boldly to confess the 
name of Jesus before the sasembled doctors of the law. From thot 
period dates the triumph of the Apostolic Church, persecuted from ite 


* Novnes,i 4 $ Blog. Unde, ¢ xxiv, p. 829. 

$ Joel, 1. 28, 80. Bifundam epiritum moun super omnen carnem, ke—-Et dabo prodigua tn 
ccsle et wn terva, &e--T wilt pour out my Spirit upon all flesh ; and there shalt be winders tu the 
Rencone and upon earth. 
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birth, and reviving from its persecution. * The punishment of Ananias 
and Sapphira, guilty of faleehood against both the sacredness of their oath 
and the spirit of Christianity, and a thousand other testimonies to the 
power ‘which distinguished the life of Peter, served only to irritate his 
enemies, Notwithstanding the protection. of Gamaliel, who was held in 
honor by all the people, that wise, prudent, and humane man, who wished 
to ascertain whether the sposties and their followers were not # party 
very different from any mcrely human faction, Peter and the apostles were 
besten with rodu, und even threatened with death. They bore their pun- 
ishment with joy, and rejoiced in that they had been deemed worthy to 
waffer for the name of their Master. 

Then began a groat persecution in Judea. Peter went to Samarja, 
which Saint Philip had already converted, to administer the rite of Con- 
firmation to the faithful. It was there that he held his first dispute with 
the Samaritan, Simon the magician. Thence he proceeded to Cmsarea 
to baptize Cornelius the centurion, who commanded the garrison in that 
city. Cornelius was the first Gentile who received baptism. He subse- 
quently became Bishop of Cwsarea. From Palestine, Peter passed into 
Syria, to the metropolitan city of Antioch, the most famous city of the 
Enst, and considered as the third city of the Roman empire—after 
Rome and Alexandria. He took up his abode in Antioch in a. np. 38, and 
governed that See for several years. The more worthily to fulfil his 
pastoral duty, he frequently traversed the provinces of Pontus, Galatia, 
Cappadocia, and Bithynia. Eventually, while visiting the afflicted Church 
of Jerusalem, Peter was arrested by order of Herod Agrippa; but the 
apostle ‘was miraculously delivered by an angel, who led him from the 
prison. That incident has been represented by the great Raphael, in one 
of his purest frescoes in the Vatican. 

Peter, huving placed Saint Evodius in the episcopal chair of Antioch, 
dotermined to proceed in person to Rome. Going through Naples, he 
planted the faith, by giving to that city Saint Aspren for its first Bishop.* 

Arrived at Rome, the holy pontiff lived in the Trastevere, near the 
site of the Church of Saint Cecilia. In a short time, Pudens, a Roman 
senator, having heard the preaching of Peter, declared himself converted, 
and the Apostle was conducted to a fine palace which Pudens possessed 
upon the Mount Viminal. 

The capital of the world, esya Feller (vy. 41), appeared to Peter to be 


* Sco M. Sabbatini’s Disecrtation, taken from the Nespolitan Calendar (Month of April, 
Iige 137), where the falsity is shown of the easertion made by the euthor of the (ial History 
of Maples, thet, when Saint Severus was bishop of that city it was entirely pegan, Thit 
Dissertation will be found in Zactaria’s Collection of Dissertations in Eoclesiasticel History. 
vol xi,, Dies. 8, p 208 
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the best centre for the propagation of the divine religion of which he 
had become the chief minister; for Peter was not only the bishop of 
Rome, or of Antioch, but also the bishop of the Universal Church. 
Saint Paul, in his Epistle to the Romans (chap. xv. 20), while con- 
gratulating them on their faith, which he says is spokon of by all, tells 
them that he has long intended to visit them, but that ho has been 
prevented from so doing by the law which he has laid down for himself, not 
to preach the gospel in places that had already received it, lest he should 
build upon the foundation of axother. Saint Peter came to convert Rome, 
that great city “which,” as says Saint Leo, “by its, celebrity and its 
power had spread its superstitions throughout tho earth, was now to 
become, in fulfilment of the designs of God, the humble disciple of the 
truth, and subsequently to extend its spiritaal dominion beyond the 
bounds of its ancient empire.” Que eras magistra erroris, facta es diaci- 
pula veritatis. Latius proesideres religione divina, quam dominatione terrena, 

‘Well may we ask, Has there been any sovereign in the world who has 
received a greater or more glorious title than that which was thus bestowed 
upon a man by God himself? 

According to the Diario, it was in the year 42 that the twenty-five 
years commenced that are commonly attributed to the pontificate of Saint 
Peter. He wrote at that time from Rome his first epistle, of which wo 
shall speak hereafter. After seven years (being oxiled by order of the 
Emperor Claudius), Saint Peter roturned to Jerusalem, where he hold 
the first council. He thore first spoke upon the controversies which 
had arisen at Antioch between the heresiarch Cerinthus and the new 
converts, It was decided in that council that those converts wero not 
to be disturbed; that it was sufficient that they should abstain from 
meat sacrificed to idols, and from fornication. That decision was sont 
to Antioch with this formula, since adopted by the general councils : Visum 
eat Spiritui Sancto et nobis,—* It appears io the Holy Ghost and to us.” 

The exile of Saint Peter lasted five years. After the death of the Emperor 
Olaudius, the Apostle, in the year 56, and the fourteenth of his pontifi- 
cate, returned to Rome, and there found Simon the Magician, who 
arrogated to himself the power of God, saying, “I command the angels,” 
‘and who declared that the gift of working miracles might be purchased 
with money. It is known how the prayers of Peter obtained the victory 
over Simon, and how the latter broke his limbs nesr the temple of 
Romulus, now the church of Saints Cosmas and Damian. 

The Catholics of Rome perceiving at length that Nero meditated a 
persecution, entrested the Apostle to conceal himself from the pursuit of 
that monster of cruelty. Saint Peter left the city by the gate which is 
now called Saint Mary ad passvs, on the Appian way. There he was met 
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by Jems. Saint Peter asked whither he was going. Jesus replied, 
“Tam going to Rome, to be crucified again.” Then Saint Peter understood 
that Jesus would be crucified in the person of his zervant. Saint Peter then 
retraced his steps to Rome, determined to endure whatever torment the 
barbarous Nero might invent for him. Nesr the gate which leads to 
Saint Sebastian, there is a little round temple, dedicated to the memory 
of that apparition, and called Domine quo vadis,—Lord, whither goest 
thou? It has also the name of Saint Mary de plantis, because where Jesus 
replied to Saint Peter, he left the trace of his sacred feet, upon stone 
still preserved in the Church of Saint Sebastian. Soarcely had Saint 
Peter re-entered the city when he was arrested and taken to the Mamer- 
tine prison. Thero he remained chained during nine months. The 
cain was found .p. 126, by Saint Balbina, and then given to Theodora, 
# noble Roman lady, sister of Saint Ermes, who was then governor of 
tho city, but who gloriously suffered martyrdom. Shortly afterwards, Theo- 
dora gave that chain to Sixtus L, martyr; it was placed in the Church of 
Saint Peter ad viaeula, after it was restored by Eudoxia, wife of the Empe- 
ror Valentinian IIL, under the reign of Pope Sixtus IIL, about the year 439, 

Saint Poter was violently tormented in the Mamertine prison, where he 
was confined with Ssiut Paul. From the prison Saint Peter wes taken 
to the Janiculum, and was then put to death. He obtained it as a special 
favor from the executioner that ho was to be crucified with his head 
downward, deeming himself unworthy to be placed on the cross in tho 
sme position as his divine Master had heen. 

According to tho opinion. of Burouius, of brother Sangallo, and of 
Novaes, Potor suffered martyrdom in the year of our Lord 69, The 
Diario, already quoted, gives the date of 65; but if, as has been expressly 
aaid, the twenty-five years of Saint Peter's pontificate only commenced in 
the year 42, it must nt least be admitted that his doath took place in the 
year 67, We will not insist upon this point of history, for a whole host 
of Dissertations havo been written about the one and the other date. 
Tho most distinguished names, and the most respectable traditions have 
been quoted on either side. We have deemed it incumbent upon us to 
cite the date which is given by Novaes, supported by Baronius, and also 
that which renders the Dizrio consistent with itself. 

The body of Saint Peter was at first interred in the catacombs,* and then 
tronaferred to the Vatican. His head, ss well os that of Saint Paul, is 
over the high altar of the Basilica of Saint John of Lateran, where they 
were placed by Pope Urban V.,, a. p. 1370. 


* Which os yet were only excavations formed in taking out the Pnoraniana necessary for 
building in Rome. 
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The death of Saint Peter irrevocably fixed at Rome the chief See of the 
Christian Church. Henceforth Rome has become the Jerusalem of 
Christianity, the residence of its principal pastor, the centre of the 
Catholic union, the oracle and the rulo of the various Churches, from 
which the fathers and the theologians of all ages have asked decisions 
upon all difficult matters,* whero the artifices of so many sectaries have 
been confounded, who have endeavored to alter the doctrine of Jesus 
Christ; there their mission has beon received by all those apostolic men 
who, after the first publication of the gospel, have carried that divine 
light to the distant nations, It is not to be wondered at that the fury of the 
heretics, and the sarcasms of bad Catholics havo always, but especially 
in this last century of turmoil and error, been directed against that great 
mother of the Christians; nor are we to be surprised that they have 
united their efforts to misrepresent as the mere result of human policy the 
authority that the Roman pontiff exercises over the Universal Church, by 
virtue of powers received from God himself. 

Some Protestants have carried the partisan spirit so far as to main- 
tain that Saint Peter never was at Rome, and consequently did not found 
that See; but learned men, oven though most opposed to the papal 
authority, have fully refute those Protestants, Pearson, an English 
bishop, in a Dissertation which is included among his works, sustains it 
by a striking array of testimony. In fact all historical monuments givo 
evidence in its favor. Hegesippus, who, like Papias, lived near the apos- 
tolic time, published a history of the martyrdom of Saint Peter at Rome. 
Saint Ireneus and Saint Ignatius, disciples of Saint Peter, inform us that 
that Apostle had fixed his See at Romo, Tertullian calls the heretics them- 
selves to witness to the foundation of the Roman Church by Saint Petor. 
Saint Cyprian frequently speaks of that Church as the chair of Saint Peter, 
Aznobius, Saint Epiphanius, Origen, Saint Athanssius, Euscbius, Lactantius, 
Saint Ambrose, Saint Optatus, Saint Jerome, Saint Augustine, Saint Chrys- 
ostom, Paul Orosus, Maximus, Theodoret, Paulinus, Saint Leo, and many 
ethers, have left us catalogues of the bishops of Rome, from Saint Peter to 
the pontiff who occupied the holy Sea in their time. All writers of history 
continue on the series d to Pius IX., who now sits in the chair of Saint 
Peter. What other religion than the Roman Catholic can present 80 marked 
and ao clearly proven a succession? Need we wonder that its enemies have 
endeavored to destroy the foundation? What sect has ever ventured to 
figure a chain of legitimate pastors a0 closely and well connected? Conyin- 
gant tale quid heretici? Such is the challenge which Tertullian gave to all 
heretice, That bold challenge has become stronger and safer still sines the 


* Peller, v. 4t. 
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days of Tertullian. He spoke thus when the Church was not yet two 
centuries old. What would he have said, could he have witnessed the 
superhumon succession of eighteen centaries and a half, as it hes existed 
«nd has been attested by the most indisputable titles and monuments? 

“ Against those who differ from us,” says Bossuet, “there is alwaye this 
‘lamaging fact—they aro separated from tho great body of the Church ; 
but for us, what consolation it is that from our sovereign pontiff we oan 
ascend uninterruptedly to Saint Peter, who was established by Jesus Christ 
himself; and from Saint Peter, going back to the pontifis of the Old Law, 
we ascend to Aaron and to Moses, aud from them to the patriarchs, and to 
the vory beginning of tho world! What a succession! What a tradition! 
What o marvellous chain !” 

Resides the two epistles of Saint Peter which are received as canonical 
books, several works have been attributed to him—as, his Acts, his Gospel, 
and his Apocalypse; but they are not genuine. 


2. ST. LINUS.—a. vp. 67. 


AINT LINTS was the son of Herculanus, of the 
fawily of the Muuri, of Volterra, an ancient town of 
Tuscany. Some anthors suppose the family to be 
tho same that is called Morusina at Venice, and 
Alorigia xt Milan. At the age of twenty-two he was 
sent to Rome to study. There he saw Saint Peter, 
who sent him to Besangon in France, to preach the 
gospel, and it has even been affirmed that this saint 
had the title of bishop. On his return to Rome, Linus was declared by 
Saint Peter his condjutor. The regular canons named after St. Augustine, 
who venerate Saint Peter as their founder, include Linus among their num- 
ber. He was electec as pontiff on the 30th gf June, in the year 67. 
Novaes gives precisely that date, as to the month, but thinks the year was 
not 67 but 69. Linus was the immediate successor of Saint Peter, accord- 
ing to Saint Trenseus, Eusebius, and Saint Augustine. But Tertullian says 
(in his book De Prescript., chap. xxxii.) that the prince of the Apostles named 
Saint Clement os bis successor. These passages are reconcilable on the 
supposition that Saint Clement refused to accept that dignity until after 
the decease of Saint Linus, And it is added that the reason why somo 
authors have placed Saint Clement immediately after Saint Peter, is that 
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daring the life of that Apostle, and during one of his apostolical jonrners,.* 
Clement officiated as Peter’s vicar, and administered, ad interim, the affairs 
of the holy See. 

It is the generally received opinion that Saint Linus ascended the chair 
of Saint Peter when the first vicar of Jesus Christ was martyred. Saint 
Linas, following a recommendation of Saint Panl,t ordered that women 
should never enter the church with uncovered heads. Pope Clement XIV. 
renewed that prohibition in the last century. Saint Linus excommunicated 
the Menandrians who followed Menander, 4 Samaritan and a disciple of 
Simon Magus. He maintained that tho world was a creation of the angels, 
and not of God, and defended the errors of the Nicolaites (ao called after 
Nicolas, Deacon of Antioch), who pretended that all things were in common 
among the Christians. In thcir assemblies they practised, as did niost 
of the carly heretics, the most infamons tupitudes. Menander was perhaps 
the first to introduce into the Church the germs of the Eastern philosophy. 
This developed itself under various forms, through impostire and igno- 
rance, and propagated an inestricable forest of heresies which it was not 
easy to uproot.t It was under this pontificate that the destrnetion of Jora- 
salem took place. Linus might have witnessed the arrival at Rome of the 
first of those Jews who wero subsequently condemned to Iabor in building 
the arch of Titus, where the Roman pride was flattered by the exhibition 
of the seven-branched candlestick, as one of tho trophies of tho victory. 
Works have been published, atfributed to St. Linus as their anthor. This 
are now pronounced apocryphal, becauso they are infected by cirors, 
resembling those of the Manichwans. Linus is named among tho martyrs: 
in the canon of the Roman Church, which is of a higher antiquity than the 
Sacramentary of Golasius, an’ of greater authority on that point. Snint 
Linus died in 78; his feast is kept on tho 28d of Seplember in the Rowan 
martyrology. The Bioyraphie Universelle is in error in affirming that Saint 
Linus received the crown of martyrdom under Nero. It was under Vos- 
pasian that this saint perished a victim to the malignity of Saturnins, 

"a man of consulor rank. Linus had assisted, during her long illness, 
the daughter of that very man who also had solicited the prayers of the 
pontiff. Pope Saint Linus reigned about eleven years. 


© Feller, iv., 148, 
+ Epistle to the Corinthians, 1, xi. 5. 
t Vite dei conto primé Pontifici, di Melchior Ccaarotti ; Porence, 1811; p. 4 
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8. SAINT ANACLETUS.” 


HE Diario maintains that Cletas and Anaclotus are 
one and the same person ; Novaes asserts that they 
were not; and he says that Saint Cletus was the 
fon of Emilian, and was created pope on the 24th 
of Septembor, a. D. 80. During the life, and by the 

‘yy order of Saint Peter, he divided Rome into twenty- 
/ five parishes, and placed them under the direction 

of the same number of priests, From that state- 

ment, it has been inferred that Cletus was 8 coad- 
jator of Saint Peter in tho suburban cities. We must not give implicit 
eredence to those authors who hold that Saint Cletus was the first pontiff 
who, in the apostolic lotters, used the formula sulutem et apostolicam benedio- 
tionem. That formule is not to be found before the time of John V., who 
was created pope in 685. Saint Clotus is said to have originated those 
pilgrimages to the churches of Rome, which have since been called Stations ; 
aud he is also said to have converted into a church his own house, situated 
near the baths of Philip in the Rione de’ Monti. He is asid to have suffered 
martyrdom, during tho second persecution of the Church, on the 26th of 

April, in the year 93; and Novaes adds, that he was interred at the Vatican. 

Tt i, stated, also, that the Holy See remained vacant for twenty days after 

his docease. 

Saint Anacletus was a Greck, born at Athens, and, according to No- 
vaes, was tho son of Antiochus. Under Saint Peter, he was deacon, 
pricst, and subsequently, bishop. He was elected pontiff on the 8d of 
April, a. ». 78. He finished and dedicated the Basilica, which was built 
on the spot where Saint Peter was martyred. Many authors maintain 
that Cletus and Anacletus are but one and the same person,—neglecting 
to notice that the birthplace, the parentage, the works, and the festivals 
appointed by the Church for each of these sainta, quite clearly show they 
are different. Panvini maintains this; nevertheless, the very learned 
Father Lazzeri, who was especially Jearned in sacred antiquity, read 
before the Roman College, in 1755, a fine dissertation, in which he main- 
tained that Cletus and Anacletus were one and the same person. He 
cited, in support of that opinion, the authority of Papebrock. (letus 

* Smo authors hold thet Cletus and Anscletas are ove snd the same person, while others 


speak of them se two separate popes. We give above what hae been said as to Pope Cletes, 
bat follow tn tho details the Diario reganting Anaclstus, the thirfi Christian pont 
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would have been pontiff in 78, but, being exiled with the other Christians, 
he mast kave renounced the pontificate, and was replaced by Clement L, 
ug: to the year $8. Then, Clement himself being exiled, he, in his torn, 
renounced the postificate in favor of the same Cletus, his predecessor. 
Cletus, on being called to Rome, would quite naturally be named dra- 
eletus, that is to say, Revocato, the Recalled, or tterum Cletus. In this man- 
ner Lazzeri reconciles the authority of the ancient fathers and the ancient 
catalogues, which speak of Cletus and of Anscletus, while others mention 
fivet Cletus, and then Anacletus. For the opinion which confounds Cletus 
and Anachetas, Papebrock, Dupin, Tillemont, Pearson, Baillet, Father Hol- 
Joix, and Natalis Alexander may be consulted ; for the contrary opinion, the 
tro Pagis, Schelstrate (Vol. i, Dissert. 2, chap. 2), and Sandini (Dissert. 4), 

Anacletus was distinguished for a rare integrity and great Icarning. 
Apoording to the authors of the Art de Verifier les Dates, and the Diario, he 
died a. p. 91. Novaes says that some Decretals attributed to this pope are 
suspected by modern critics. 

He belonged to the order of regular canons, according to those who make 
that order coeval with Saint Peter. 


4. ST. CLEMENT. — a. p. 91. 


AINT CLEMENT the first, successor fo Anacletus, 
%, was 4 native of Rome, and s disciple of Saint Peter, 
S Saint Paul speaks of him in terms of warm interest, 
in his Epistle to the Philippians. 

Clement appointed in Rome seven notaries, who 

* were charged with the duty of collecting the Acta of 
+e the Martyrs, and registering them in the records of 
eo the Church. Thence originated the institution of 
the assistant Apostolic Prothonatoriea, who were increased to the number 
@f twelve by Sixtus V. ‘To Clement have been attributed several Deoretals, 
which ate now recognized as spurious. In two ordinations, he created 
fifteen bishops, and ordained ten priests, and eleven deacons. During the 
third Persecution, he was exiled to Cherson, a city of Pontus, and there 
drowned in the ms. 

Saint Clement wrote two epistles to the Corinthians. The first, which 
the learned sapposeil to be lost, was published, almost entire, at Oxford, by 
Patrick Giguje, érom a mamyeoript in the library of the King of Engisnd, 






which manuscript we owe to Thecla, a nnble Egyptian lady, who was con- 
temporary with the first Council of Nica. It is one of the finest monuments 
of antiquity. Tillemont ascribes to it “much unction and strength ; ite 
style is hucid, and it greatly resembles the Epistle to the Hebrews. We find 
in the one not only some of the sense, but also cv« u some of the very words 
of the other.” This fact has led some critica to beliove that Saint Clement 
was the tranalator of that Epistle of Saint Paul, Meny authors also attribute 
to Saint Clement another letter to the Corinthians, of which there remains s 
considerable fragment, which was published in Latin,* by Godefroy Wende- 
lin, aud from the Greek by Patrick Guinio. It seems, in fact, that Saint 
Clement was the author of it. Saint Denis, of Corinth, mentions it in his 
letter to Soter, and he testifies that from time immemorial it had been 
read in his church. Saint Ireneus pronounced it to be very powerfal and 
very persuasive. Clement of Alexandria cites it in his Stromates (section §), 
and it agrees with the fragment of it which we possess. Origen aleo cites 
it in hia Commentary on Saint John. Bmigny says it is false, that Euse- 
bius, Saint Jerome, and Photius absolutely reject it. 

‘There is a church in Romo known as Saint Clement's, which is said to oceu- 
py the site of the paternal house of this poutiff; it is said to have been built 
in the reign of Constantine, in memory of the disviple of Saint Peter. It was 
in that church, the object of the especial veneration of the Romans, that, in 
417, Celestius, a disciple of the horesiarch Pelagius, was condemned by Pope 
Zoximus. It is stated that its title was given to this church under Leo the 
Great. Before the door is 2 small portico, supported by four granite 
columns. From that portico we pass into the Atrium,t which is surrounded 
by other porticoes, and ornamented by sixteen granite columns, aix of which 
are on each side, and four opposite to the door by which we enter the 
church. It is divided into three naves by eighteen columns, which support, 
with two arches, the side-walla. That church gives us an idea of the primi- 
tive form of our Catholic Basilicas, It is asserted that it was in this church 
that the body of Saint Cloment, brought from the Crimea, rested for some 
time, Novaes mentions, in a noto, authorities which prove, in the terms of 
the Conatitation XIX., of Leo IX., that the body of Saint Clement, pontiff 
and martyr, formed a pe~t af the relics of the monastery of Casaure, in the 
Abruzzi. 


© Feller, #1, 279. 


¢ Deaceiption of Rome, teanaiated from the Ratian by Mz, Charles Fea; Rome, 1821: 18m10, 
vol ,p 38. 
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5. ST. EVARISTUS.— a. pv. 100. 


) AINT EVARISTUS was born at Bethlehem, in Pales- 
tine. He was ercated pontiff in the year 100 of the 
Christian a.* It has not been said of him that he 
prided himself on his birthplace ; and even if ho had 
Y done so, few Christians would blame him for it. 
Leaving Bethlehem at a very early age, he wont to 
Rome to study, and distinguished himself thero by 

2 both his piety and his erudition. When ho became 
sovereign pontiff, he ordered, according to the apostolical tradition, that mar- 
riages should be celebrated publicly, and with the priestly benediction, and 
that no bishop should preach withqut the assistance of seven deacons. 
Chacon says that this oder was given to prevent their rivals from imputing 
error to them; but Bianchini, in his notes ad Anastasiem (vol. ii., p. 78), sup- 
poses that the object of if was that those doacons should feel the truth in 
the ministry of preaching. Fharistus distributed to the priests the titles, 
that is to say, the churches of Rome, whence some authors have inferred 
that this pontiff instituted Cardinal priests. To the rito of the consecration of 
eburches, passed from the Ol to the New Testament, Evaristus added some 
ceremonies, Ju three or four ordinations, ho created five bishops, six, or 
according to some authors seventeen priests, and two deacons. He gov- 
erned the Church niue years and throe mouths, was martyred a. D. 108, anid 
buried in the Vatican. 

‘The two Decretals attributed to Evaristus, one of which was addressed to 
the bishops of Africa, and the other to all the faithful in Egypt, are now 
considered to be apocryphal. 

+ Under his pontificate, the Church was attacked from without by the per- 
gecution of Trajan, and torn within by divers heresies, But one of tho 
consolations of this pontiff was the courage of Saint Ignatius, a disciple of 
Saint Peter and of Saint John. Evaristus had maintained his correspond- 
ence with Palestine and Syria. He knew that Saint Ignatins, surnamed 
Theophons, or God-bearer, had been ordained bishop af Antioch, in the year 
68, after Saint Evodius, the immediate successor to Saint Peter. Ignatius 
governed that See with the zeal that was to be expected from a pupil and 






* Though etill quoting Novaee as to facta, wo shall henceforth adopt only the chronclogy of 
the Diao; bat the confusion relating to Cletns, Anaclotus, and Saint Clement I, appeared to 
ns to justify the preceding discaaston. 
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an imitator of the apostles.* Nothing could exceed the ardor of his charity, 
tho vivacity of bis faith, and the depth of his humility. All those virtues 
appeared in great brillianey in the third persecution to which Christianity 
waa subjected, under the reign of Trajan. Ignatius appeared before the 
omperor, and spoke with all the earnestness of a Christian, and received 
from that prince's own lips the sentence of a barbarous death ; yet Trajan 
in constantly held up to our view as 8 model of justice and humanity. Sent 
from Antioch to Rome, there to be thrown to the wild beasts, he saw Saint 
Polycarp at Smyrna, visitod many churches, and wrote to those that he 
could not go to, He encouraged tho strong, and gave strength to the weak. 
‘When he reached Rome, whither he went of his own accord and without 
guards, because ho had pledged his word that he would not turn aside from 
hia direct road, he resolutely opposed those of the faithful who would fain 
have saved hire from a terrible death. On the day appointed for his exccu- 
tion he heard the roaring of the hungny lions: he said, “I am the wheat of 
Jesus Christ, to be ground by tho teeth of wild beasts into a perfectly pure 
broad.” Being exposed to two liong, ho saw their approach without irem- 
bling, and waa devoured by them, amidst tho applauses of tho vile multi- 
tudo. He yielded up his soul to God in tho year of Christ 107, while 
Evaristus was in secret praying for so,noble a martyr. Can any thing be 
more edifying than the epistles of Ignatius? In one of them he exclaims: 
“Now I begin to be indeod the disciple of Christ; having found Christ, I 
no longer desire any thing that is to be found bere below; let fire, the cross, 
or the wild boasts asaail mo, it signifies nothing, provided that I enjoy Jesus 
Christ." “That heroism,” says Cesarotti, “is so superior to humanity, 
thot we cannot think the religion that inspired it aught but divine.” 
Nothing confers greater glory npon the Christians of Rome and their head 
than that lettor of Ignatius. Ho makes the most edifying eulogy of that 
church, bestows copious praises upon the faithful of the city, and expressly 
says that he recognizes it as worthy of the primacy in authority, as it so 
eminently held the primacy in virtues. Ignatius died of the wounds that 
were inflicted by ferocious beasts; Evaristus died under the hands of exeou- 
tioners, more cruel than the wild beasts themselves. 


© Fella, iti. 507 


6. ST. ALEXANDER I.—a. p. 109. 


under the direction and aivice of Pliny tho 
Younger and Plutarch. There aro attributed 


jp T is said that this pontiff pursued his studing 
‘ Nia to him two deerces and threo deerctal letters; 





the first addressed to all the orthodox, tho second 
to all the bishops, and tho third to alt the priests. 
Wi), *=-} Modern critics have decided thoso picces to 
b ah yy apucryphal. They find in them no trace of 
the system of composition of the two great writers above mentioned. 
Novaes credits what is snid of Saint Aloxander’s conncetion with Pliny. As 
regards Plutarch, he himself confestes that during his travels in Italy he 
could not command sufficient leisuré to acquiro a profound knowledge of 
the Latin language, occupied as he was with the public business which was 
intrusted to him, and with tho cqnferences with tho learned men who 
came to consult and listen to him. In all probability Plutarch could not 
give lessons in Latin literature to Alexander ; but the painter of tho virtue 
of the Greeks, who was born a. . 66, in the little town of Cheronea, in 
Beotia, could instruct the Christian in the art of moditating upon tho 
Greek literature. This a pontiff could not neglect, as he necessarily had to 
maintain correspondence with so many illustrious cities which spoke the 
language of Homer and Herodotas. Itis unfortwate that we have no letter 
or other document from the pen of Alexander, containing any expression 
of a feeling of gratitude towards such masters, as it might have enabled us 
to learn something as to the various sentiments of Pliny and Pluterch upon 
the great question of religion which at that poriod divided the pagans, 
The letter that Pliny wrote in favor of the Christians is justly famous, and 
does credit to his enlightened tolerance. The virtues of that friend of 
Trajan, who was then proconsul and governor of Bithynia, induced, it is 
said, some persons to reckon him among them, and to assign him a place 
in their dyptics, Unfortunately, however, those partisans of Plinius secun- 
dus have confounded him with another Secundus, a true Christian, whose 
name was quite properly placed on the Obristian roll. 
Alexander was still young when he arrived at the pontificate. Some say 
that he was only twenty, and others that he was thirty, when he became 
Pope. On that point Novaes says: “ Alexander was young in years ; but in 
morals, knowledge, and virtue he was a veteran.” Yt was he who ordered 
that the priests should celebrate but one Mass daily, which rule was 
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observed until the papacy of Saint Deodstus, in 615. Alexander converted 
to the faith Ermes, prefect of Rome, thet officer's wife, and numerous iflus- 
trious citizens. Being thrown into prison for those glorious efforts, he 
converted the tribune Quirinus and his daughter Balbma. Alexander, in 
three ordinations, created six bishops, six priests, and two or three deacons. 
‘He suffered martyrdom under Adrian, who had not sufficiently weighed the 
plea which Pliny the Younger had addressed to Trajan. 


Pirsy To THE Ewreror Travan. 


“T fel it my duty, my Lord, to make known to you all my doubts; for 
who can better decide for me and instruct me? I have never been present 
at the trial and sentence of any Christian, so that I know not the particu- 
lars of the information against them, or to how great a degree of punish- 
mont they should be consigned. I feel great hesitation on the subject of 
difforont ages. Should Christians lo subject to punishment without any 
distinction being made between the older and the younger? Ought those 
to be pardoned who repeni, or is renunciation of Christianity useless when 
it has ouce becn professed? Aro they punishablo for the mere name of 
Christianity, or for the crimes connectail with that name? The following is 
tvs xulo by which Ihave governod myself in the cases which have been 
brought before me concerning the Christians. Ihave questioned a second 
and even a third time those who have avowed their Christianity, and I have 
threatened them with punishment should they persist, and I have sent to 
execution those who did so persist ; for no matter what may be the nature of 
that which thoy confessed, I felt that I must not neglect to punish their 
disobedience and their inflexible obstinacy. Others, though confessedly 
guilty of the same folly, I havo sent to Rome, because they are Roman 
citizens, Subsoquontly this crime, or accusations of it having spread,* as 
is usual in such cases, charges are made in great variety. An anonymous 
memorial has been placed in my hands, accusing of Christianity many per- 
sons who deny that they ave or ever have been such. In my own presence, and 
in terms that I dictated to them, they have invoked the gods, and offered 
wine and incense to yorr image, which I expressly ordered to be brought 
with the images of the gods. They have even indulged in furious impreca- 
tions against Christ, which I am assured no real Christians can be made to 
do. Itherefore deemed that they ought to be acquitted. Others, accused 
by an informer, at first admitted that they were Obristians, but immediately 

+ Diffundente 2 crimine, Cicero sometimes uses the word orimen in the sense of erie; Tut 
he more frequently uses it in the very different sense of accumédon. This latter use of the word 


seems most conformable to the disposition of Pliny in the character of mediator, which, without 
compromising himself, he wished to take, 
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afterwards denied it, declaring that indeed they had been, but had ceased 
to be 80, some for three years and others for more, even to the extent in 
some cases of twenty years. All of this class have venerated your image 
and the statues of the gods, and have also cursed Christ. They protested 
that their error or their crime had been confined to the following partieu- 
lars.* On appointed deys they assembled before sunrise, and sang by 
turns verses in praise of Christ, as being God;t that they engaged thom- 
selves on oath, not to any crime, but that they would nof be guilty of larceny, 
theft, or adultery, or of breach of promise or denial of deposit mado with 
them. That afterwards it was their custom to separate, and then roas- 
semble to eat in company innocent food ; and that they had ceased to hold 
those assemblies whon my edict was published, in obedience to your orders 
forbidding such assemblics, This made mo foc! it all the more necessary 
to get at the whole truth, by dint of torture, from two young slave-girls, 
who confessed to ministoring in this worship ;{ but as I ascertained only 
that they carried to excess a stupid superstition, for that reason I suspended 
further procoedings until I can receive your orders. 

“This business appears to mo to he worthy of your consideration, on 
account of the multitude of those that are placed in this peril; for a great 
number of persons of all ages and ranks, and of both seacs, are and will be 
implicated in this accusation. This contagious evil has not ouly diffuxods 
itself in the cities and towns, but also in villages, and in tho open country, I 
believe, however, that it can bo remedied and arrested. What is certain is, 
that our temples, which were almost deserted, are now frequented, and sacri- 
fices long neglected recommence.| Victiins are now everywhere in domand, 
which formerly found no purchasers; whonco wo may infer what numbers 
of persons would be redeemed from their crrors if repentance would pro- 
eure pardon.” 


Trajan replied in the following terms: 

* You have taken the right course, my dear Sccundus, as to the cases of 
Christianity that have been referred to you; for it is not practicable to 
establish a certain and general form of procedure in a business of this kind. 
Inquiry and search should not be ordered; but those who are accused and 
convicted should be punished. If, however, the accused denies his Ohris- 


* Here Pliny somewhat more clearly shows what kind of reply he deeired. 

+ Sacy says, a2 if he had beon God ; Pliny’s words are, Ourmengue Christo quast Deo, 

If this is true, Pliny’s mercy soon grew weary ; those poor girls are to us martyrs, 

§ De Sacy saya, infected the thousand cities ; but persagatur cannot properly be translated by 
snfected. 

| The vanity of the administrator here peops out; or perhaps he says this in onder that he 
may the better eaptivate Trajan. 
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tianity, and authenticates his denial by his conduct—I mean, by invoking 
the gods—his repentance should obtain his pardon, whatever the suspicions 
under which he has formerly labored. In no kind of accusation should 
anonymous denunciations be received, for they set an evil example, and euit 
not our age.” 


Fleury, after transcribing this letter, makes the following judicious obser- 
vations : 

“That reply of tho emperor in some sort put a stop to the persecution 
which threatened tho Christians, yet left their enemies no less pretext to 
annoy them. In some places the populace and in others the authorities 
set snares for them; so that without any declared general persecution, 
there were individual persecutions in evory province.” 

Thp porsecution in which Popo Saint Alexander perished had not been 
expressly ordered hy the emperor, but the sycophantic governors hoping to 
please him, and often without any orders, or under misinterpreted orders, 
sent Christians to execution. 

Saint Aloxander governed tho Holy Soe ten years, five months, and 
twenty days; he has the title of martyr in the Sacramentary of Pope Gregory 
the Great, in tho old calendar published at Verona in 1738, by Father Fron- 
teau, and in all the Martyrologies. After several centuries, his body was 
removed to Saint Sabina, and placed beneath the high altar erected by 
Sextus V. 


ST. SIXTUS I.—a.p. 119. 





Sixtus was created pontiff on the 29th of May, 
4) 119. He was the first to direct that the chalice and 
J,\ the paten should be touched only by the sacred 
ministers. Crsarotti remarks, that if the pagan 
philosophers held in honor the names of the Eu- 
molpes, the Orpheuses, and the Numas, because 
MOBS they originated or added to the pomp of the wor- 
vip of their fantastic deities, into which those pagans introduced supersti- 
tions and absard ceremonies, we ought to contemplate with respect the 
pontifis who, like Saint Alexander end Saint Sixtus, successively, and in 
accordance with the Christian spirit, labored to render more venerabl¢ the 
most august of all our mysteries. 
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Under the reign of Saint Sixtus there was lesa persecution. A proconsul 
still more courageous than Pliny, represented to the Emperor Adrian how 
‘unjust it was to inflict cruel tortures, without examination and trial, fron 
mere prejudice against a class whose one only fault, in tho estimation of all 
reasonable Romans, consisted in the name of Christian. That proconsul 
was Serenius Grauianus. History should display in letters of gold the 
name of that minister who ventured to exposo himself to the hatred of the 
prince in defence of truth and justice.* The emperor was moved, aud the 
apologies which were presented to him by Quadvatns and Aristides vom- 
pletely appeased him. Adrian wrote a memorable letter in favor of the 
Christians,*+ strictly forbade denunciations of them, and ordered that thoso 
who offended in that wise should bo punished. This showed that if ho had 
not already learned to worship Jesus, he had at feast learned to venerate 
him. Ere long, however, the inconsistent prince suffered persecution to 
begin again. Sixtus was its victim. 

Full of generous and considerate ideas, Sixtus had ordered that no bishop 
having been summoned to Rome, and subsequently returning to his 
bishopric, should be received there, except on his presonting to his people 
apostolic letters called formate. These recommended tho unity of the fuith, 
and 4 mutual love betweon the head of Catholicity and the childron of 
Jesus Christ. Besides the letters callod formate,j there wore others 
termed canonicals, which were dclivered to the bixhops when they wero 
about to return to their dioceses. Still moro explicit than the formate, 
they tended to strengthen and render unalterable the unity of the faith, 
obedience to the Holy See, the charity of the pope, and that of the mem- 
bers of the Church. The word caxonicals well explains the sense of those 
letters. To prevent all system of fraud, those letters were sanctionat by 
the first council of Nice, which prescribed their tenor, and in some sort 
even the cypher in which they should be written; for thoir language was 
not intelligible to all. There were letters called pacifics, or communicatives. 
These letters were given to pilgrims, and testified to their Catholic faith, 
‘and to their communion with the church in which they lived. Letters 
commendatory served pilgrims in their traveling expenses. 

There were already lecters dimissory, by which 2 cleric could prove that he 
was absent from his diocese by permission of his bishop. There were also 
memoriales, or letters commonitory; they contained instructions to the 
legates for the fulfilment of the commissions with which they were 
intrasted. And there were Synodals, which were issued on various occa- 
sions. They were called encyclicals or circulars, and catholicals, when they 

* Canarotti, p. 18. + Feary, vol. 1, p. 388. 
¢ The formate ( formed) were s0 named on account af the weal or of the especial form used in 
writing them 
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were addressed to all the Churches. They were called decrvtals when the 
Roman pontifis issned them in responses to various questiond, or tu pre- 
scribe the performances or the omission of some act. Pastoral letters were 
those of the bishops to their flocks. Letters confessory were those given 
to the Christians who, in times of persecution, were imprisoned for the sake 
of Jesus. They recommended to the bishops those weak-minded men 
who in their terror of torture had denied the faith; and served afterwards 
to admit theeo uncourageous Christians to penitence and rehabilitation. 
Apostolic letters were those which emanated from the Roman pontiffs, in 
virtue of the apostolic authority. Theso were of various kinds, Some 
were called briefs, by which namo the ancients understood the documents 
which described tho ecclesiastical property; or, what we should now call 
inventories. The name of bricf has become a gencric term, and is applied 
to all the missive letters of the Roman pontiffs. There were, still further, 
letters that wore called clericals, which were issued by the clergy during the 
vacancy of Sces.* Saint Augustine speaks of letters termed trattatory, 
by which princes invited the bishops to attend councils, The same name 
was given to those letters by which bishops communicated to other bishops 
what had taken pluco with respect to any business or question of import- 
ance. Letters not noted by a titlo, or other public sign, were termed 
private, 

Tt has been maintained that Saint Sixius styled himself bishop of 
bishops, But this assertion rests only on an apocryphal letter, as Marea 
and Baluze observe. Tertullian, who flourished at the commencement of 
the third century, adopts that style and title in speaking of the Roman 
poutifis.t 

Saint Sixtus created four bishops, nine priests, and three deacons, and 
governed the Holy Sce during uearly nine years. 


* Saint Augustine: Hpist. 59, ad Victorin. + De Pudicitia, chap i, 
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8. 8ST. TELESPHORUS— a. p. 127, 


AS a Greck by birth, though some authors say 
that he was born in Terra Nova, in Calabria. It ia 


and that Telesphorus himsclf was Roman by birth. 
Some say that by his decrees he confirmed the ob- 


gesimal Fast came down hy tradition, as stated by 
P Saint Ignatius, Saint Jerome, and Theophilus. 

This holy pope suffered martyrdom, A. D. 139. 

In his four ordinations, Telesphorus created thirteen bishops, fifteen 
priests, and eight deacons, Some pious Christians removed his body after 
execution, and placed it near that of Saint Poter, in the Vatican. 

It is said that this pope ordered that all pricsts should cclebrate three 
Masses on Christmas day. But Novaes considers that this statement reats 
only upon an apochryphal Decretal (vol. i, p. 44). Howevor, this observ- 
ance was followed under Saint Gregory the Great. 

Saint Telesphorus presided over the Holy Sce during eleven years, eight 
months, and eighteen days. 





9. ST. HYGINIUS.— a. pv. 189. 


AINT HYGINIUS was born at Athens, and was 
raised to the papacy by the clergy and the people, 
in 4. D. 139, He settled the order of priority among 
the clergy, which has led to the supposition that he 
was the founder of the College of Cardinals, The 
custom of having a godfather and a godmother, at 
the baptismal font, which some have attributed to 
Hyginins, is stated by Novaes, on the authority of 
Tertullian, to have been in use prior to the reign of that pontiff. 

Hyginius excommunicated Cerdon, the author of that heresy which 
afterwards was known as the Marcionite. This heresy taught that there 
‘were two Gods, one good and the other cruel. Cerdon denied that Jesus 
CObrist had ever lived in the flesh, averring that he was only ashadow. Thin 





sentence of Hyginius was slmost universally approved. Novaes affirms that 
this pope suffered martyrdom, but Eusebius and Saint Cyprian say that 
though he endured much for the sake of the Church, he did not, strictly 
speaking, suffer martyrdom. He governed the Holy See during three years, 
eleven months, and twenty-nine days. 

Saint Hyginiue was buried at the Vatican. We have spoken of the clergy 
and the people, as having elected the pope. The clergy were divided into 
three classes—priests, heads of the clergy, and the inferior clergy. The 
priests were the seven Subarbicans (afterwards named Cardinal bishops), 
and the twenty-eight priests who wero also called Cardinals. The principal 
clergy, or primates of the Church, were the Primate of the Notaries, or arch- 
deacon, the deputy archdeacon, the treasurer, the protoscrinarius, the Ohicf 
of the Defenders, and the Nomenlatur, The rest of the clergy consisted of 
subdeacons, notaries, and acolytes. The people were divided into three 
classes—the citizens, the soldiery, and the rest, though they were Ohris- 
tians, were not recognized as either citizens or soldiers. 

In tho eleventh century, under the reign of Nicholas IL, the elective 
faculty was limited to tho principal priests and vicarial bishops of Rome, 
who wore then generally called Metropolitan Cardinals, Cardinal-bishops, 
and Cardinal-deacons. (Novues, Introd., vol. i., 29.) 


10. ST. PIUS I.—a. p. 142. 


AINT PIUS I. was born at Aquilee. He was created 
pontiff a. D. 142. Like Saint Hyginius, he con- 
demned the followers of Cerdon and his suecessor 
in that heresy, Marcion. 
~~) “Marcion,” says Fleury, “recognized two princi- 
% ples, the good and the evil, and he claimed to be 
justified by these words of the Scripture: ‘The Tree 
y ps which beareth good fruit is not evil; and the Tree 
which beareth bad fruit, is not good.’” He also availed himself of the 
parable which advises that we mend not an old garment with new cloth, 
nor put new wine into old bottles. He repudiated the Old Testament, og 
having been given by the evil principle, and he composed a work which he 
entit‘ed Antitheses, or “the Contradictions between the Old Law and the 
New Testament.” His followers abstained from enimal food, and used only | 
water in holy Communion. They carried their abhorrence of flesh meat #0 
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far as to suffer death as martyrs. This herosy had a great numbur of be- 
lievers, not only in many places, but also during many centuries.* 

The condemnation pronounced by Saint Pius L, added weight to the 
excommunication pronounced against this heresy by Saint Hyginius, 

Pius L. had also to combat the heresy of Valentinus, whose origin is uot 
known. “ Valentinus at first preached the Catholic fuith in Egypt, where 
he is said to have been born, and afterwards in Rome,” says Fleury, “but 
it was in the isle of Cyprus that he became perverted from the faith. 
Possessing both ability and eloquence, he hoped for a bishopric, but being 
disappointed, he, in his anger, undertook to combat the doctrine of the 
Church. He had studied the writings of the Grecks, and especially the 
Platonic philosophy. 

Justin Martyr composed an apology for the Christians in the year of 
Christ 150, and placed the following address in the beginning of it: “To 
vse Emperor Titus Erin Apri ANTONIvS, Povs AND avaver CuRan, AND 
TO His SON VERISSINUS, PHILOSOPHER; AXD LICICS, PRLLOSOPHER, THE 80N OF 
CagaR BY NATURE, AND OF THE EMPEROR BY ADOPTION, LOVERS OF SOLENCE ; AND 
{TO THE SACRED SENATE, AND THE WHOLE Roman rxoriy; Justin, son oF Pru 
cus Baccurs, a NATIVE oF Frivia on Nares or PALesTine, ONE OF THE 
PERSECUTED, PRESENTS TUS MEMORIAL. 

“Reason teaches us that those who are truly pious and philosophers 
esteem and love only the truth, and not old opinions if they aro unsound. 
You are everywhere called pious and philosophical ; the effect shows how 
that really is. 

“We do not intend to flatter you in this writing, but to ask you fér justice, 
in accordance with the most sound reason, and to entreat you not to listen to 
prejudices, nor to adhere to superstitions, nor to passion, nor to give credence 
to the false reports that have long been circulated, so as to rondor judgments 
which must be injurious to yourselves. For ourselves, we are persuaded that 
no one can do us harm so long as no one can convict us of being evil doers ; 
you may have us put to death, but you cannot injure us; and in order that 
‘this discourse be not thought rash, we beg for an exact inquiry into the 
nature of the crimes that are imputed to us. If such crimes be provod 
against us, let us be punished even more severely than such crimes merit! 
But if we be found blameless, sonnd reason forbids that you should maltreat 
the innocent on account of false reports ; or rather that you wrong yourselves 
in punishing in passion and not in justice, The legitimate form of justice is, 
that subjects give a feithful account of their life and conversation, and that 


* Fleuty, vol. i, pp. 886, 837. + Ibid, vol. i, p. 361, 
$ That term had already boon used in the trials of Christians, but it was applied to our wor. 
ahip by Pliny the Younger. It is now applied to the worship of falso gods, We have made 
great progress since Pliny’s timé, 
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princes judge not by violence and tyranny, but in piety and wisdom. It is 
for us, therefore, to make our life and conversation Inowz to all the world, 
lest we havo imputed to ourselves those crimes which are charged against 
us in ignorance; and it is for you to show us that you are unprejudiced 
judges. For if, after receiving this information, you do not act justly, you 
will no longer have any excuse before God.” 

Justin Martyr, in hia first Apology, explains the doctrine of the Chris- 
tians, saying that they adore, first, the eternal God, the author of all things; 
in the second place, his son Jesus Christ, who was crucified under Pontius 
Pilate; and in the third place, they honor the prophetic Spirit* Saint 
Justin proceeds to say that Jesus Christ is the sovereign reason which 
entirely changes the heatt of his worshippers. 

Jesus is the supreme reason who changes his followers. The discourses 
of Josus wore the word of God, Inief and exact. They have convinced us. 
Tho Christians are the only people who are punished for their creed and 
worship, while all other religions arc tolerated. Some adore trees, flowers, 
cats, rats, and crovodiles, and generally animals. Moreover, all do not 
adore the same things—the worship is different, in accordance with their 
yods; so that each sect is impious in the estimation of all the others. 
“Novertheloss,” he continues, “the only complaint you make against us, is 
that we do not adore the same gods as you do, and that we offer to the dead 
neither libations, nor crowns, nor sacrifices, Yet you well know that the 
others du not agree as to what they shall hold to be gods, or brutes, or 
victims.” 

He goés on tu complain that there is no order taken with the impostors 
who, after tho ascension of Josus, set themsclves up as Gods, as Simon the 
Samaritan, of the city of Gitton, who, in the time of the Emperor Claudius, 
performed divers magical operations, and was recognized at Rome as a god ; 
Menander, a disciple of Simon, who seduced 50 many at Antioch; and 
Marcion. who even at that very time taught that there was another God 
greater than the Creator. Justin Martyr then explains all that took place 
in the Christian assomblies, and ends by laying before the eyes of the princes 
the copy of the letter of Adrian to Minutius Fundanus.t 

To Saint Pius L is ..ttributed a decree ordering the celebration of Easter 
Sunday; but that celobration had already been ordered by the Apostles. 

The same pontiff directed that converts from Judaism} to the Catholic 
faith should be received and baptized. At the solicitation of Saint Praxedes, 


+ Fleury, vol. 1, p. 865, Hzst. Des Port.—T. 2. 
+ Bee above, page 29, the mention of that letter, written by the emperor on the request of the 


Proconsul Granisnus. 
} By these words Peter Boerius understands the Jews themeclves; Baronius, the sect of 
irinthr | . 
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danghter of the senator Pudens, he erected in the palace of that Christian, 
in which Saint Peter had lodged, the title of the Shepherd, and founded 
here a church, now known under the name of Saint Pudentiana, sister of 
Suint Praxedes.* 

In five ordinations, Saint Pius I. created twelve bishops, eighteen priests. 
and eleven, or according to some, twenty-one deacons, He governed the 
Church about fifteen years. 


11. SAINT ANICETUS.— a. np. 157. 


N the 25th of July, a. p. 157, Saint Anicetus, o Syrian 
< Priest, son of John, was created pontiff. Between 
S that pope and Saint Polycurp, Bishop of Smyma, 
there was a great controversy, which divided them 
in opinion, but did not disturh their friendship. It 
was upon tho subject of the eclebration of Easter. 
Anicetus followed the tradition of Saint Peter, in 
celebrating Easter on the Snnday following the 
fourteenth day of the moon of the vernal equinoy. Saint Polyearp, on the 
contrary, preferred the tradition of the Apostle Suint John, cclebrating on the 
day of that full moon, which sometimes fell on a week day. The bishops of 
Asia did not agree upon that subject with the Roman Chnreh. That question 
was subsequently decided, as wo shall relate in the life of Saint Victor I. 
This difference of opinion did not cause any breach of friendship. On one 
oceasion, Anicetus even yielded to Polycarp tho honor of offering up the 
sacrifice of the Mass. Anicetus had the ability to preserve his flock from 
the poison of error,t and to keep the great trust of the faith in all itp 
purity. By his vigilanco he suppressed the heresies of Valentinus and 
of Marcion. 

Saint Anicetus suffered martyrdom in the year 168, In five ordinations, 
he created nine bishops, seventeen priests, and fourteen deacons, He 
governed the Church nearly eleven years. His remains, which for fourteen 
hundred and twenty-nine years had rested in the oometery of Calixtua, are 
at present venerated in the chapel of the Attemps palace at Rome, where 
they were deposited on the 28th of October, 1604.{ This favor was granted. 
by the Pope Clement VIIL, to the Prince John Angelo, Duke of Attemps. 


* Novam, i, p. 48. ¢ Feller, i, p. 181, $ Novae, Lp. 5 
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12. ST. SOTER.— a. p. 168. 


ONDI, near Naples, was the native place of Saint 
Soter, also in his life called Concordius. He was 
created pontiff a.p. 168. Critics are not agreed 
as to the authenticity of the decretals published 
under his name. Novaes here repeats the warn- 
ing which ho had already given, that all the 
decreials up to those of Saint Sicirius, the thirty- 
ninth pope, who was created a.p. 384, should be 
examined with the most scrupulous attention. By the testimony of Saint 
Denis, we know that Saint Soter fulfilled his duties with an unfailing zeal, 
and that he, like his predeccssors, who had to use great circumspection, 
delighted in aiding distant and indigent Christians, He inquired into the 
sufferings and needs of those who wore persecutcd for the faith, He sent 
without delay consolation aud provision to those whom the emperor's 
ordors condemned to work in the mines. The more prosperous Christians 
were called upon to give large alms, by moans of which such sufferings 
vould be diminished end alleviated. These cases, so multiplied and so 
pious, extended into the most distant parts of the world. At the same time, 
this pontiff opposed the heresies which gnawed the vitals of Christianity. 
By means of an affectation of extreme strictness of life, the heretics 
deluded the multitude: they pretended that the time had arrived which 
they called the millennium. 

The zeal of the sovereign pontiff obtained the important concession that 
Christiaus, merely as Christians, should not be condemned—that unless 
charged with some distinct crime against the State, their Christian creed 
should not be imputed to them as a crime. 

In five ordinations Saint Soter crcated eleven bishops, eighteen priests, 
and nine deacons. He governed the Church nine years and a few montha, 
From the cemetery o* Saint Calistus, where his body was at first buried, 
it was removed by Sergius II, in 845, to the church of Saint Sylvester and 
Martin ai Monti, and then to the Appian way, to the church of Saint 
Sixtus, belonging to the Dominican fathers. 

To this reign belongs the miracle of the thundering legion. The follow- 
ing account is given of it by Bossuet : 

“In an extreme scarcity of water that was endured by the army of Mar 
ons Anrelins in Germany, a Christian legion obtained rain sufficient to 
quench the thirst of all the troops, and accompanied by thunder that terri- 
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fied the enemy. This miracle caused the legion to receive, or to have 
confirmed to it, the title of the thundering. The emperor was touched by 
that miracle, and wrote to the senate in favor of the Christians, Subse- 
quently, his false priests persuaded him to attribute to their prayers to their 
false gods the miracle which the pagans were far enough from wishing for.”* 

Evidence of this miracle is to be seen in the bas-reliefs of the Antonine 
column. The Romans are there represented with weapons in hand against 
the barbarians, who are seen extended upon tho ground with their horses, 
while » torrent of rain is pouring upon them, and they seem to be proe- 
trated by the thunderbolts. On that occasion, in fact, Marcus Aurelius, 
in his letter to the senate, declared that his army had been saved by the 
prayers of the Christian soldiers. 


13, ST. ELEUTHERUS.—a. p. 177. 


CCORDING to several writers, Saint Elentherns 
had the smmame of Abondio; he was a Greek, 
and born at Nicopolis, now called Previsa, in 
Albania. Others, hewever, suy that he was a 
Neapolitan, born in Calabria. (It must be re- 
membered that all that part of Ttaly was also 
called Magna Grecia.) At the request of Lucius, 
fla king of that part of England which was subject 
to the Romans, this pope sent Fugacius and 
Damian into that island, to endeavor to convert it to the Catholic faith. 

Marcus Aurelius was succeeded in tho empire by Commodus, and by 4 
gtrange but welcome contradiction, the Church, which had been persecuted 
during the reign of a good prince, was left in peace by # monstrons one.t 
Elected a.p. 177, Saint Eleutherus governed the Church during fifteen 
years and afew days, In three ordinations he created sixteen bishops, 
twelve prieste, and eight deacons. He was buried in the Vatican.’ 





© Bossust, Discourss on Univorsal History, p. 78. 
+ Commrotti, p, 27. 


14. ST. VICTOR I.—a. p. 193. 


SMP HILE Victor L cst in the chair of Saint Peter, 
= ! \ especial attention was paid to the question shout 

$220) tho celebration of Easter, of which we have already 
spoken, The dispute was on this question: whether 
the celebration should take place on the fourteenth 
day uf the March moon, as the Asiatic Churches 
maintained, or on the Sunday next after that four- 
tecnth day, as was customary at Rome and among 
the Western Churches. This lnttcr opinion, conformable to the tradition of 
Saint Peter, prevailed in the council which was assembled in Rome by Pope 
Baint Victor. However, those who preferred the contrary practice were not 
condemned until tho question was decided by the Council of Nice. But the 
first decision proves what power Victor then had in the Church. Some 
excitable porsons wanted Saint Victor to excommunicate the Asiatic 
bishops ; but, at the persuasion of Saint Irensus, Victor did not pronounce 
the decree of separation. Novacs gives the names of the authors who 
believe that fact; but he also gives the names of the authors who, contrari- 
wise, believe that the excommunication actually took place. Among these 
latter he mentions Baronius, Pagi (criticism on Baronius, a. D. 194), Schel- 
strato, the Bollandists, Basnuge, and others. Pierre de Marca, while he 
adopts the opinion of tho latter authors, adds that Saint Victor, at the urgent 
request of Saint Irenwus, subsequently admitted the bishops to communion. 
Father Zaccaria, with Dumesnil snd Daude, believes that Victor deprived 
the Asiatics of his individual communion, by depriving them of his Pacific 
Telters,* and that, at length, he showed himself indulgent and patient, in 
order that he might conciliate many bishops who disapproved of vexing 
Charches so illustrious, when their docility and obedience might be better 
left to the work of time. 

Baint Victor I. decided that common water might, in case of actual 
necessity, be used in baptism. 

In several councils he excommunicated those heretics who maintained 
that Christ was man and not God, and others who maintained that the 
body of Jesus was celestial. He condemned Praxeas, who maintained that 
the Father and not the Son had suffered on the cross, and who denied the 
three persone of the most holy Trinity. 


* See, cate, the nature of the various official letters, brie, Sv. 
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At this period flourished Saint Clement of Alexandria, His name was 
Titus Flavius Clemens; some call him Athenian, which hus led to the 
belief that he was born at Athens He was deeply Jcarned in literature and 
philosophy, especially in that of Pinto. He was well versed also in the 
holy Scriptures and the doctrine of the Gospel. At tho commencement of 
his Stromates, he thus informs us of the pains that he took in stadying 
them. “I have not composed this work for ostentation; it is a treasure of 
memory for my old age, an artless remedy against oblivion and malico, a 
alight sketch of lively and animated discourges, and those blessed and truly 
memorable men whom I havo had the advantage to hear.” 

Victor, in two ordinations, created twelve bishops, four priests, and seven 
deacons. He governed the Church about nine years. Saint Nicholas, who 
was pope in 858, says* that Victor was uly, as vell as in name, a Victor, 
or conqueror, becauso he was martyrized for the traditions of the Church. 

Saint Victor I. was buried in the Vatican. 

He left some books on points of religion. They aro lost, but they had 
obtained the praises of Saint Jerome, who ako says that Saint Victor was 
the first among ecclesiastical authors to use the Latin language, all before 
him having written in Greek. 


15. ST. ZEPITYRINUS.—a. p. 202. 


MPHYRINTS, a Roman, the son of Abondio, was 
* created poutiff a. p, 202. According to Anastasius, 
who wrote the life of this pope, he ordered that all 
7 the priests living with a bishop should bo present 
whenever he should officiato; that uo patriarch, 
(, primate, or archbishop should pass sentence upon 
=\ a bishop without the authority of the Pope; that 
+). 3 My | all Christians should communicate at Easter; that 
© “ws the patens and chalices should not be of wood, as 
till then they had been, but of glass. Some writers say that Saint Zephy- 
rinus ordered them to be neither of wood nor of glass, but of gold or silver. 
Novaes cites all the authors who have written on the question, but seems to 
be unwilling to come to any positive conclusion respecting it. 
Saint Zephyrinus condemned the Montaniste, the Phrygians, the Cataphry- 
gians, and the Encratites, Tertillian also was excommunicated, and endeav- 
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ored to avenge himself by sarcasm, unworthy of so lofty = genius, which 
pride rendered heretical. It was under Saint Zephyrinus thst we famous 
Origen wont to Rome to visit the first and most celebrated of alll the Chris- 
tian charches. During the seventeen years of his pontificate, Saint Zephy- 
rinus wholly devoted himself to maintaining the purity of the fail wd 
discipline in the clergy. By the prudent counsels of Zephyrin, Naialix, who 
had professed the heresy of Theodotus, the currier, so fully,and frankly 
recanted, that the pontiff received him into the communion of the faithful, 
and exempted him from canonigal penalties. 

Suint Zephyrinus, in four ordinations, created thirteen bishops, thirteen 
priests, and seven deacons. He governed the Church nearly seventeen 
years. He was buried in the cemetery called after the name of Calixtus, 
his successor, on the Appian way. 

Saint Zephyrinus had an especial esteem for Clement, that Platonic 
philosopher who becamo a Christian, and who taught in the school of 
Alexandria. Clement had a great number of disciples who afterwards 
ranked among the best masters; among them were Origen, and Alexander, 
bishop of Jerusalem. Clement died about the year 217. The most cele- 
brated of his works is dn Exhortation to the Pagana, the object of which is 
to expose the absurdity of idolatry ; the Pedugoyue, a master who conducta 
the pupil from childhood to manhood in the way to heaven; and the 
Stronuda, o collection of miscellanios in cight books. He wrote this book 
to serve hi as a collection of memoranda, when his memory should fail him. 

Clement, who well knew the pagans, has judged them more favorably 
than many of tho other Fathors; though he conceals neither their errors 
nor their viecs. 

Tertullian, priest of Carthage, died towards the close of the reign of Saint 
Zophyrinus. His works aro of two kinds—those which he wrote before his 
fall, and those which ho wrote after his separation from Rome. Among 
those of the former class, is his Apology for the Christians, which is consid- 
cred one of the most precious monuments of Catholic antiquity. Fleury,* 
among other details, gives the following extracts from Tertullian. 

“We do not,” says he, “entreat on his behalf gods which exist not, the 
dead, and statues whicn he can command; but we invoke, for the health of 
the emperors, the eternal God, the trae God, the living God. Bareheaded, 
with uplifted eyes, and hands outstretched towards heaven, we pray for all 
the emperors, and we ask that they may have long life, a tranquil reign, 
safety in theiz houses, valor in their armies, fidelity in the senate, honesty 
in the people, and rest for every one. All that man or emperor can need, 
T can only ask of Him who has the power to grant it, to whom I offer the 
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ne sacrifice that he hath commanded, the prayer that proceeds from a 
pure heart, an innocent mind, and the inspiration of the Holy Ghost ; and 
not a few grains of incense or of gum, or a few drops of wine, or the blood 
of some paltry animal, and what is still worse, an evil conacience. 

“We pray, not by the genius of Cresar, bat ly his health, which is more 
august than his genius. Know ye not that genii are demons? Neither will 
I call the emperor God, becanse I will not lic, and Lecanse I reapoet him 
too much to mako a mockery of him. I am willing to call him Lord, but 
oaly when I am not compelled to say Lord and God are equivalent, For 
me, and equally for the emperor, there is but one Lord, who is all-powerful 
and eternal. 

“The Christians are denounced as public enemies, bocause they do not 
poy false and vain honors to the emperors; because, professing the true 
religion, they daily enact their part in the public rejoicings rather by tho 
feelings of their hearts than by debauchery. Great honor, surely, is paid 
to princes by setting out hearths and tables in the public streets for tho 
banquet, and turning the whole city into a public house, to mingle wine and 
mire, and go about in companies committing insolenecs! Can public joy be 
only expressed by public shame? Aro wo culpable in praying for and 
rejoicing in our emperors in puro, sober, aud moclest guise ? 

“Bow many crucltios do you not still excreise against the Christians, 
whothor from your own inclination or in obedieuce to tho laws! How often 
does it not happen that the populace, oven without awniting your orlers, 
throw stones at us, or set fire to our houses! Havo you ever remarked 
that we have novor done aught to revenge ourselves for so much injustice, 
and an animosity that pursues us even wato the death? Yet a single night, 
and a few torches, would cnablo us abundantly to avenge oureelvos, if it 
were allowable to us to repay evil with evil ; and if we choso openly to declare 
ourselves your enemies, could we not command strength and troops? Aro 
the Moors, the Parthians, or any other nation, more numerous than all the 
nations of the world? We are Lut a people of yesterday, und we abound every- 
where, in your cities, your hamlets, your camps, your custles, your tribes, your 
polaces, the sonate-house, and the grblic square ; in every place we have taken 
possession, leaving you nothing but your temples.” 

Saint Justin himself is here surpassed in the sucred struggle against 
intolerance. 

Unhappily, Tertullian did not persist in such excellent sentiments. He 
became s Montanist ; and he left that sect and became the founder of a new 
heresy. But, before his perjury, to what noble words he had given utter-_ 
ance! The evil prodnoed no effect; the good slono remained. 

Saint Zephyzinus enjoyed the success of Tertullian, and no doubt par- 
doned his error, if, before his death, he manifested a true penitence. 
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16. ST. CALIXTUS I—a. p. 219. 


AINT CALIXTUS L, son of Domitian, was 2 men- 
her of the family of Domitia. He was created in 
fj the car 219, There was no persecution during his 
poutificate ; nevertheless there were some martyrs. 
Those calamities, however, must not be attributed 
to the emperor himself; for it may be said of Alex- 
ander Severus that, though a pagan by education, 
he was Christian by disposition, and was one of the 
princes who do the most honor to Roman history and to our common hu- 
manity. It is‘affirmed that he admired the maxis of Christianity, and that 
one of those mnxims~ “We should not do unto others what we would not 
that they should do unto us”—vas by his order written in large letters in his 
palace. Hv voncrated Christ as ono worthy of divine honors, and had our 
Saviour’s image among his Jares, or household gods, as the image of a 
‘benefactor to humanity, and would havo erected a temple to him in the year 
923 (more than a century before Constantine), had not the obstinate pagans 
objectod that if that were dono, the altars of their false gods would be de- 
serted. There is much in this history that is consecrated to the glory of 
Christ, illustrative of Christian doctrine, and destructive of that feeling of 
surprise effected by Protestantism when it is compelled to recognize the 
great power of Catholicism under Constantine, It was notin the power of 
that prince to postpone tho striking homage that he paid to the Catholic 
worship.* 

Cwserotti,t in the article which he devotes to Calixtus, asks whether the 
violent death of that pontiff is tv bo attributed to a humane and generous 
emperor; he replies that tho emperor was at a distance from Rome, and 
ignorant of the causes of that death. And he goes still farther, and attrib- 
utes it to the prefects of the city, and especially to the consulters of the law. 
Of these officers, he says: “They formed o very powerful order; profes- 
sional pedantry urged them to display their zeal for the old laws, and to 
sacrifice the law of conscience to the written law.” This pontiff perished 
during a popular insurrection, and ecclesiastical memoirs state that he was 
thrown from a window and into a well He did not die on the spot, and 
men daily went down to maltreat the glorious martyr, who made no com- 
plaint. The well is still to be seen in the church of Saint Calixtus, of the 
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Benedictine Fathers, near that of Saint Mary, in Trastevere, which is iteelf 
built on the former site of the house. That little church, built with the 
permission of the emperor,* was renewed by Gregory IIL, about the year 
740; then it was granted to the Benedictine monks, with the palace built 
by the Cardinal Moroni, in exchange for the monastery which they pos- 
sessed on the Quirinal, whore the Quirinal palaco now stands. 

It is related that this pope expressly ordered that pricsts, on receiving 
holy orders, should make a vow of continence, and should nover contract 
waarringo; that marriage should not be coutractod betwoen relatives, and 
that the fast of the ember days of the year, which in somo countries was 
neglected, should be strictly obscrved. He re-established, on tho Appian 
Way, the cemetery which takes the namo of Saint Caliatus, and which sub- 
sequently has received the bodics of a hundred and seventy-four thousand 
martyrs, and of forty-six pontiff. From this we may calculate how vast a 
number of bodies must be contained in the othor cemeteries in Rome. 

In five ordinations, this pontiff created cight bishops, sixteen priests, and 
four deacons. He governed the church abont four years. 


17. ST. URBAN L.—a. p. 223. 


noble Roman, was created pontiff, in 223. He bap- 
tized many persons belonging to the Roman nobili- 
{ ty, among others Saint Cecilia and her husband 
Valerianus. He ordered that all the vessels used 
in the sacred mysteries should be of silver; it is 
I not astonishing that silver chalices were in nso 
=: ‘before this pontificate. On this subject Novaes 
tells us that when Saint Bonifaco was asked whother it was allowable to 
celebrate with vessels of wood, he replied: “Formerly, golden priests used 
wooden chalices ; now, wooden priests use golden chalices,” 

Ié was Urban who ordered that Christians should receive the chriem 
only from the hands of the bishops, whence tho horeties have stupidly attrib- 
uted to him the institution of the Sacrament of Confirmation. It is as cer- 
tain thet that sacrament was instituted before Saint Urban, as it is that 
Christ and the Apostles preceded that pope. 

It is affirmed that he ordered that the thrones of the bishops should be 





* Sains Calixtus was the first who was permitted to build a Christian church fn Rome. 


made higher, so that they might judge the faithful ; Sel iHt yan ca Sat 
account that those thrones are also called tribunals. 

He suffered martyrdom in the year 280, under Alexander Botton Bat 
leé us not on that account withdraw the praises we have bestowed upon that 
emperor. Cssarotti has well explained that when that prince was absent 
from Rome, men who were obstinately attached to the old laws irritated 
the populace and consigned the Christians to martyrdom. Many preceding 
decrees allowed the maltreatment of the Christians under various pretexts, 
and the imprisonment of Romans who conspired against the State. The 
condemnation, therefore, could easily mention some legally punishable 
offence without saying that the only real cause of proceeding against the 
accused was his being a Christian, 

In five ordinations, Saint Urban I. created eight bishops, five priests, and 
nine deacons. 

He was buried in the ciisalee? of Pretextatus, on the Appian Way, near 
the gate of Saint Sebastian. 

The head of that pontiff is vencrated in the church of Saint Mary, in the 
Trastevere, in the chapel of the Madouna of Strada Cupa, which was richly 
ornamented and consecrated by Curdinal the Duke of York, commendstory 
of that Basilica. The ceremony took plico on the 14th of November, 1762. 
That chapel had been given by the chapter to that cardinal, who was brother 
of Prince Charles Edward. His eminence was the last of the Stuarts, and died 
in 1788. He had on his medals the title of Henry IX, King of England. 


18. ST. PENTIANUS. — a. p. 230. 


AINT PENTIANUS, son of Calpurnius, was created 
pontiff on the 26th of June, a. p. 230. Some learned 
men think, with Platina, that it was this pope who 
ordered the singing of the Psalms in the Charch, 
both by day and by night; bat other writers main- 
tain that the custom is older. Tt is possible that 
Saint Pentisnus published a dectee on this subject, 
for the better regulation of the ecclesiastical prac- 

tice. This latter is the opinion of Sangallo.* 

In ten ordinations, Saint Pentianns crested six bishops, six priests, and 
five deacons. He governed the Church more than five years. 





* Gest. de Pontifci, vol. tii, p. 388. 


SAINT AUTERUS. 


His body, martyrized in the island of Tavolato, near the island of Sar- 
dinia, was removed to Rome, by order of Pope Saint Fabian, and buried in 
the cemetery of Caliztus. Two epistles are attributed to him, but they are 
evidently apocryphal. 


19. ST. ANTERUS. — a. v. 235. 


B find, as the next sovereign pontiff, Saint Anterus, 
@ Grevk, said to havo been born at Petilia, in 
Calabria, Giavia Magna, but, according to other 
authors, at Policastre. He was the son of Ronralus, 
who is said to have been bora in Sardinia. An- 
terus was elected pope on the 9th of September, 
A, D. 235. He governed the Church only one month, 

NI He created ono bishop, for the city of Fondi. He 
suffered martyrdom because he ordered greater strictuess in xearching 
into the acts of the martyrs, exactly collected by the notarivs appointed by 

Saint Clement J. Anterus was interred in the ecmctery of Calixtus, on the 

Appian Way, whence his ashes were rewoved to the church of Saint Sylves- 

ter, in tho Cumpus Martius. They were discovered on tho 17th of Novem- 

ber, 1595, when Pope Clement VOL rebuilt that church, which had fallen 
into ruins. 





20. ST. FABIAN.—a. v. 2386. 


®, T is said that the electors decided in favor of 

$ Fabian, son of Fabius, who was created pope op 
the 13th of January, 236, because a dove, after 
hovering about tho heads of all present, during 
the election, at length alighted on the head of 
Fabian. The fact is stated by Eusebius. To the 
seven deacon-notaries appointed by Saint Clem- 
ent I. to collect the acts of the martyrs, Fabian 
added seven subdeacons, to assist the former in a task 80 pious and #0 
important. He appointed seven other deacons of s superior order to 
oversee those of whom we have spoken. They were ordered to take care 
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that the acts were edited with details, and not in the few scant words to 
whick they had been confined. 

Fabian divided Rome into seven Rioni—quarters, or districts ; as Augustus 
had divided it into fourteen. That ancient civil division did not please 
Fabian; while in that which he edopted, the seven deacons who were 
charged to oversee the seven other deacons, and the seven subdeacons, 
could take care of the poor in the seven churches. In this ecclesiastical 
division originated the titles of the Cardinal-deacons, who at first were 
entitled Regionart. It has been stated that Fabian gave orders that on holy 
Thursday the old oil of the holy chrism should be burned. It has also 
been stated that Fabian decreed that no one should be ordained priest at 
an earlier age than thirty years; that, in civil judgment, no priest could 
be either accuser, or judge, or witness; that the faithfal should communicate 
thries in every year; that priests who had become idiots as the result of 
illness, should no longer be allowed to celebrate the Moly Sacrifice ; and that 
marriage should be prohibited to the faithful to the fourth degree of con- 
sanguinity, While recounting these regulations, Novaes adds: “ Neverthe- 
lesa, I believe that although the sovereign pontiffs of the primitive Christian 
centuries must have made provision for the proper regulation of the Church, 
I also believe that the Decretals attributed to the pontiffs earlier than Saint 
Siricius, that is to say, earlier than the year 385, are apocryphal, with the 
exception of four Deeretals in the first three centuries. Those four are— 
one by Saint Clement, and three by Saint Cornelius. To these we may add 
some fragments of other genuine documents; viz., fragments of two Decre- 
tals of Saint Stephen (year 253); of one of Saint Dionysius, year 259; of 
another of Saint Felix I, 269; in the fourth century, two of Saint Julins 
(year 337); the twelve of Saint Liberius (year 352); and eight of Saint 
Damusus (year 866) ; all indicated by Moueignore Burtoli.” * 

The same prelate also mentions, in his nineteenth chapter, the ninety- 
seven apocryphal Decretals forged by Isidore Mercator, and attributed to 
the pontiffs who preceded Saint Gregory the Great, the 65th pope. 

Saint Cyprian, speaking of Saint Fabian, calls him an exoellent man, and 
says that the glory of his death was conformable to the purity, the holiness, 
end tho integrity of his life. He had the glory to banish from the Church 
@ new heretic, Privatus, an African, who was previously condemned by a 
counsi] for enormous faults, and who endeavored by an insidious humility 
to impose upon the candor of the pope. 

Many modern writers have maintained that Saint Fabian baptized the 
the Emperor Philip and his son, also named Philip; in which case Pullip, 
the father, would have been the first Christian emperor. To those who, in 


* Jur. Conon, Ens, cap. 18. 
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‘ommon with 80 many historians who are supported by documents possers- 
ing the confidence and respect of all Christendom, maintain that Oonstan- 
tine was the first Christian emperor, Novaes replies, as do some other 
authora, that the two opinions are not necessarily irreconcilable. He argues 
that Philip might have boen the first Christinn cmperor, and yet not hare 
dared publicly to profess his Christianity. In all things there are such 
gradations, Always it is by gradations more ot legs distant that a free and 
noble conduct develops itself in the history of a people: thoro have always 
been precedents, more or less concealed, which have given the examples, 
and strengthened the courage of some successor who has boon assisted by 
more favorable circumstances, 

Ceesarotti does not admit the Christinn sentiments attributed to Philip, 
and he thinks that to doubt them is by no means to do any wrong to our 
holy religion. He who was a traitor to his prince, and tho assassin of his 
pupil, would be no very desirable acquisition to the Christians ; and if Philip 
had really desired to become a genuine Cluistian, Lis first step should have 
been to take off his crown and tramplo it under his feet, obtained, as it hud 
been, by so much perfidy, Then ho should have passed his whole remain- 
ing days in the Station of the Weeping? 

In five ordinations, Fabian created cither cleyen or fourtcen bishops, 
twenty-two priests, and seven or cight deacons. The different numbers are 
stated by different authors. 

He governed the Church about fourteen years, 

Having suffered martyrdom in the seventh persecution under Decius, this 
Pope was buricd in the cemet« ry of Saint Calintus, He is reckonod among 
tho Canons Regular. 

The Holy See remained vacant during more than sixteen mouths, as the 
persecution under the Emperor Decius became more and moro cruel. In 
this intorval, botween the death of Vabian and tho election of his successor, 
the first of the Antipopos made his appeartnce. His name was Novatian. 
With him began the first schism of the Chuch. Unfortunately, Novatian, 

who died at Rome in tho pontificate of Sixtus IL, had, during nearly two 
centuries, successors who were attached to that fatal schism which was 
extinguished by Celestine L 

Fabian kept up a correspondenco with Origen, born at Alexandria in 185. 
Clement of Alexandria was his master. Both scxcs crowded to the schoo! 
of Origen. Few authors have been more industrious than he was, and few 
men have been admired for as long a time, and no one has been more 


* The Weepers’ Station, or Station of Teart, was the first of the four degrees of the Canonient 
penance. The penitems could not enter the church; they waited in the porsh, covered with 
rackeloth, confessing their ains, and begging with teers and eupplications that the faithful would 
pray for God’s pardon. for them. 
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severely attacked and censured than he was during his life, and has been 
since his death. 

His works are, an Exkhoriation to Martyrdom, and Commentaries on the 
Holy Scripture, which he was perhaps the first to explain as a whole. He 
lubored on an edition of the Scriptures in six columns, entitled Hexaples. 
In his book of Principia, he has been supposed to have borrowed his 
system from the philosophy of Plato.” 

We also owe to Origon the Treutise ayainst Cesus. That enemy of the 
Christian religion had insvlently published his Discourse on Truth, 9 dis- 
course full of insults and calumnies, In none of his writings has Origen 
displayed so much of either Christian or profane science as in this; nor in 
any other work has ho brought forward so many strong and solid proofs. It 
is considered the most perfect and well-written defence of Christianity that 
antiquity has bequeathed to us. 

Tt is remarkable that the objections of Celsus are in most cases the same 
that are repeated by the philosophers of our age. Those copyists have not 
the merit of inventing errors and blasphemies, they are obliged to recur 
to the sophisms of suphists forgotten for sixteen conturies. Scarcely was 
Origen dead, when the disputes about his orthodoxy became stronger ani 
warmor. Some fathers defended him ; others, including Saint Basil, and 
after him some of the commentators, aver that Origen did not think rightly 
as to the divinity of the Holy Ghost. Origen was condemned in the fifth 
goncral council, Saint Augustine wrote against the Origenists, 


21. ST. CORNELIUS. —a. p. 251. 


Se XS TE many of his predecessors, Saint Cornelius was 
= Pa s Roman priest, he was the son of Castinus, or 
ee, Calixtus, of the noble fomily of the Octavii, or of 
the Oornelii, Many authors include him among 
the regular canons. Cornelius, against his own 
will, was created pontiff a. p. 261, more than a year 
4 after the death of Saint Fabian, and he refused 

c * the sovereign dignity with an exemplary and hum- 
hle generosity. Sixteen bishops, as well as the clergy and the people, were 
present at that election. He ordered that only those who could prove 












* Fleury, i1., 117; and Feller, 1¥., 653. 
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themsebves. professors of the truo faith could put a cleric to his oath. An 
oath ahould be taken while fasting, and no one could be sworn eb an earlier 
age than fourteen years. 

Notwithstanding the persecution which raged so violently during tho 
time of Saint Cornelius, there were at that time in Rome, as appears in a 
letter given by Eusebius, forty-six priesta, who superintonded the like 
number of parishes, seven deacons, seven sub-deacous, forty-two acolytes, 
fifty-two exercists, readers, and ostiories, fifteen hundred widows, very many 
Poor persons, and Obristian cenobites; all these were properly supported 
by the Church. Besides these, there was an immense number of Christians. 
Tertullian, consequently, is justified in suying in his Apology, chapter 34, 
that if, in his time, the Christians had migrated from the Roman empire 
to other countries, their absence would have produced a sort of solitude. 

In s Roman council, composed of sixty bishops, Cornelius excoomuni- 
cated the antivpope Novatian, a Roman priest, a pagan by birth, a Christian 
in appearanos, and heretic from despa. All Novatian’s sectaries were 
included in that excommunication. It was then taught that the Church 
could not receive into her bosom the fallen or relapsed, nor pardon thoir 
offence, The name of caduci was given to those who from fear of torture 
abandoned the doctrines of Christianity. The caduct were subdivided into 
several distinct classes. Some, says Novaes, were called sacriicati, because 
they had sacrificed to the idols; others, thurificati, becouse they had offered 
incense in the pagan eacrifices; othors were called idolatri, because they 
recurred to the worship of the false goda; and others, again, lilellatict, 
becanse, beceming renegud:s to the catholic faith, they paid money to 
redeem themselves from the ponalty of being ignominiously led to the 
pagan altars, and on pay:ont of the money were furnished by the magis- 
trates with a libellus, or written certificate of protection. Of the lilellatict 
there were several different classes, Among the caduci there was also a 
class called traditori (traitors), because, obeying the edicts of tho tyrants, 
they gave up to the pagan judges some of the sacred vessels, or the books 

“of prayer, or church ornaments, or were still more heinously guilty in fur- 

nisking the pagans with the names of the faithful. The schism of the 
Doustists had its origin in the excommunications pronounced sgainst 
bishops suspeeted of being traditori* 

Among the biakops of that time, whether faithful or heretical, there were 
some who demanded that the caduci should he received again inte com- 
munion without the enforcement of penance; while others maintaiied that 
they should not be received to penance itself, but should be rejected. 
Feligissimns, a priest of Carthage, was for a time at the head of the re 


* On thas peints fisins Abgustine, Ori, Charden, Kraus, and Leambertini may be consulted. 
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laxed party; and Novatian defended the rigorists, a kind.of- Jameegisie of 
that time. This was in reality to deprive on the one hand those yuforta- 
nates of all trust in repentance, and to take from the Chureh, oy the other 
hand, the divine faculty of pardoning. Cornelius, like s wise and,moderate 
father, endeavored to reconcile the stern laws of discipline with the gentler 
promptings of compassion. He held out to penitent caduot the hand of 
meroy for the alleviation of their pain; but he would not allow of their 
return into the bqsom of the Church until they had substantially proved 
the truth of their penitence by submitting to the wholesome severity of 
penance. Finally, he would not allow the complete rehabilitation of 
repentant caduct until they had complied with every thing formally ordered 
by the Church, except when such were in danger of death. It is a touching 
spectacle, calonlated to convert cvon the most hardened heart, to behold 
the inexhaustible tenderness of the Church towards the dying, and that 
disarmed hand which falls without smiting. A wise severity no longer 
interposes between the culprit and his judges; the priest who until then 
has had so much power, no longer speaks with the same sternness, because 
the master of both culprit and priest is about to speak, and because in the 
depths of our souls that master has placed a certain disposition to that 
mixture of attrition and contrition which most frequently becomes a frank 
contrition, that is to say, a horror of sin caused by the love of that God 
whose goodness is so great that the sinner no longer fears the penalties 
which yet God’s justice orders. 

The decision of the pontiff was confirmed by that council of sixty bishops 
of which we have spoken, all approving of the excommunication of Nova- 
tian. In fact, to maintain that an apostacy is in some sort a matter of 
indifference, and that unmedintely after having apostacized, a person may 
present himself just as one who had remained a faithful Christian, is to 
be wanting alike in courage, in faith, and in dignity. On the other hand, 
to maintain that, because an error has been committed, one should be 
forever reputed a pagan, and driven forth like some unclean creature, is to act 
with a harshness which Christianity should shrink from. Those two oppo- 
tite opinions equally fell under condemnation. Those who maintained them 
were no longer recognized as Christians, and the malignant men who advised 
#0 many evils hecame isolated and execrated by the Church and by humanity. 

For some time the Christians had been permitted to breathe frealy; but 
® pestilence having broken ont, it was attributed to the disdam which 
nent & person not to be proscribed. Ho was exiled to Centum Caiaew 
Civita Veeshia}, where he found thet erown of martyrdom which hp jipgined. 
He merited it, ssys Saint Cyprian, for he had defied the fury of the tyrants 
in daring to accept a title which in those times was in iteelf equivalent to a 
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sentence of desth. A holy purity, and a singolar self-control and firmness 
characterized Saint Cornelius. 

In two ordinations he created seven or eight bishops, one or four priests, 
and two or four deacons. He governed the Church one year, three months, 
and ten days. It was in that inconsiderable space of time that he achieved 
#0 much of good. 

Fleury (IL, 285), speaking of tho acts of Saint Cornelius, anys: “A 
council aesembled at Rome, and consisting of sixty bishops, condemned 
Novatian, his schism, and his crucl doctrine, which refused communion to 
those who had fallen, however penitent they should become.” 

From Civita Veechia the body of Saint Cornelius was translated to the 
cemetery of Caliatus, and afterwards placed in the Church of St. Mary in 
Trastevere. 

The Holy See was vacant during one month and five days. 


22. ST. LUCIUS L— 4. pn. 252. 


T is probablo that Snint Iacins J., 2 Roman pricst, 
one of the companions in exile of Saint Cornelius, 
was elected at Civita Vecchia, He received the 
pontifiente 4. p. 252. Ho ordered that the minis- 
tors of the altars shoul never be chosen except 
from among men of the purest virtue, and thot 
none of them should ever go unaccompanied into a 
_ house oceupied by a woman, and that no priest 
3 should reside with a woman. unless sho should be 
of his nearest kindred. The penalty of the priest for breach of that regula- 
tion was deposition ; for the woman, exclusion from the Church. 

Lucius, who, like Saint Evaristus, was anxious for the greatness and 
dignity of the pontificate and the episcopacy, ordered that two priests and 
three deacons should constantly accompany the pontiff and the bishops as 
witziesaes of their whole course of life. At the commencement of hie pon- 
tificate,"Luoins was sent into exile, but was soon afterwards recalled. This 
recall, esys Cesarotti,* was caused not by repentance, but merely by a 
caprice of cruelty, as the Eternal City was soon convinced. We are 
informed of this retum by a letter of Saint Cyprian congratulating him. 
Lucins received that letter with a transport of joy. The motive of the con- 
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gratalation was worthy of both saints. The African doubted not that God 
had granted the termination of an exile in an obsonre place to bring back 
him upon s more brilliant theatre who was destined to perish before the 
people of Rome. Felicitations of this kind are to be found only in the 
epistles of Christians. 

Soint Lucius received the crown of martyrdom on the 5th March, a. p. 258. 
In two ordinations this pope created seven bishops, four priests, and four 
deacons. He governed the church a little more than five months, He was 
interred in the cemetery of Saint Calixtus. 


28. ST. STEPHEN I.—a. p. 258. 


AINT STEPHEN I, a Roman, was archdeacon of 
the church of Rome under Saint Cornelius and Saint 
es Lucius, and succeeded them in the power of the 
keys. The period of the reign of Saint Stephen was 
also that of the remarkable question whether it was 
necessary fo repeat the baptism given by hereties, in 
the event of their return to the faith, The dispute 
S arose between two of the most eminent Christians, 
one of whom, Stephen, was the foundation-stone, and the other a principal 
pillar, Saint Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage. The traditions of the Oburch 
held that baptism, even when conferred by heretics, preserved its sacra- 
mental characteristics, provided that in conferring it all the evangelical 
forms had been preserved; and, consequently, when a heretic passed from 
the temples of error to the true sanctuary of truth, the baptismal ceremony 
needed not to be renewed. Nevertheless, by degrees, in some of the prov- 
inces of Africa and Asia, the contrary custom had prevailed amongst holy 
bishops and learne1 men ; and it received weight and even an extraordinary 
importance from the example and authority of Saint Cyprian, who had suo- 
‘ceeded in causing it to be recognized in several councils on both those con- 
tinents, 

Saint Cyprian supported his opinion by arguments so plausible that Saint 
Augustin confessed that he himself would have been misled by then ‘hed 
not the decision of the Oburch served him as both argument and’ rifle, 
Stephen, who, as became = pontiff, supported the ancient and sinee' agin 
doctrine, treated the castom as an innovation, and to all the attacks of Saint 
Cyprion he opposed the invulnerable buckler of tradition, He avoided 
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parrying them by other arguments, lest on questions relating to the faith 
too much weight should be given to human reason always too rash. 
Stephen was stern, more so than Cyprian had anticipated, This dissension 
ought not to weaken the veneration of the faithful for either the one or the 
other. Both were actuated by the same spirit, and strove, though by differ- 
ent ways, to attain to the same end. Cyprian was in error, yot sincerely 
sought the trath; Stephen was sternly strict, because he fearod Jest in 
respecting error he should nurture it. 

The bishop said that in order to be convineed he awaited the sentence of 
the cecumenical Church. The pontiff anticipated it, and felt it within himaclf, 
Saint Augustine observes that his controversy displayed the two superior 
virtues of both disputants, charity and concord. Stephen, though per- 
cistent in his disapprobation of such » maxim, yet did not condemn ita pro- 
pagator, and sedulously avoided striking one of the most zealous supporters 
of the Church ;* Cyprian, in detaching himself from the head had given the 
whole body a violent shock, yet ceased not to show himself faithfully united. 
He peacefully endured reprouches; he preached gentleness, docility, and 
integrity; and if he did not abandon tho doctrines which he favored, he 
bore himself so humbly that it might be supposed that he had repudiated 
them. Those two illustrious men, divided upon the question of the first 
sacrament of the Charch, were gloriously reunited to each other by the 
baptism of blood. That last baptism, which they received in the seme 
jear, purified those elect souls from hereditary tuint of homuanity, leaving 
only the bright light of their faith to shine in the day of God. Saint Vin- 
cent de Lerins says of Stephen L, “That great pope, whose pradenco was 
as great as his sauctity, knew that piety can allow us to receive no other 
doctrine than that which is hended down to us from the faith of our prede- 
cessors, and that it is our duty to transmit it to others as faithfully and as 
purely as we have received it; that we are not to carry reliyiom whithersoever 
1e choose, but to follow it whitherauver it leads; that the property of Christion 
modesty is consistently to preserve the holy maxims left to us by our 

“fathers, and not to hand down our own ideas to our posterity. What was 
the result of this dispute? That which is usual in such matters; the old 
faith was recognized and upheld, and the innovation was rejected. The 
question was not decided until the Council of Nico, where the view of 
Stephen trinm; 

ae ta names of the writers on the question as to the suf- 
ficient or insufficient baptism reece pega ew eels — 
Agrippinns, Saint Oyprian’s predecessor in the bishopric of Carthage, w! 
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have published important dissertations on tho subject. Novaes declines to 
decide another question, namely: whether Stephen confined himself to 
threats or actually excommunicated Saint Cyprian. 

In reply to Napoleon, on the subject of the marriage of Jesome Bona- 
parte, dated 25th June, 1805, Pius VIL. used these very words:—‘The 
disparity of creed between two buptized persons ia not considered by the 
Church a fatal impediment to marriage, even though one of the parties be 
not in the Catholic communion.” 

In two ordinations in the month of December, Stephen created three or 
four bishops, six pricsts, and five deacons, He governed the Church four 
years aud about six months. The executioners of the persecutors seized 
him at the moment whon he was cclebrating the holy sacrifice in the cata- 
combs, and beheaded him on the very altar. 

Innocent XIL, among tho presents that he made to Cosmos TIL, Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, who was at Rome during the Jubilee of 1700, gave him 
the chair of Saint Stephen L, which the Grand Duke sent to the cathedral 
of Pisa, It was under the invocation of this pope end saint that the cele- 
brated Tuscan order of knighthood was founded, the “order of Saint Ste- 
phen, saint und martyr.” 

The body of this saint was at first interred in the cemetery of Calixtus, 
but on the 17th of August, in the year 762, it was removed to the Church 
of Saint Stephen and Suint Sylvester, which Paul I. caused to be erected, and 
which is now called the Church of Saint Sylvester, in capite, because in it is 
preserved the head of Saint John the Baptist. 

After the martyrdom of Saint Stephen, the Holy See remained vacant for 
twenty-two days. 


24, ST. SIXTUS II. — 257. 


N the year 257 Saint Sixtus IL, an Athenian, 
became popo. It is said that it was he who 
, ordered that the bodies of Saint Peter and Saint 
v5e~ Paul should be translated from the place whey 
they rested into the catacomba during the raging 
of the persecution. Then the feithful regularly 
chanted the pealms until the ninth hour in #hoss 





‘The dispate relative to the baptism of heretics still existod, bat there was 
no longer a fatal discord to be deplored. Sixtus defended the doctrine of 
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Stephen I. Dionysius, the celebrated bishop of Aloxandria offered to 
mediate with Sixtus II. on the Easter question, as Saint Irenweus had with 
Vistor. Sixtus yielded to the rensonings of Dionysius, and allowed the dis- 
senting churches to keep to their customs until the question should be 
authoritatively settled by the sentence of a general council. The offect 
proved the wisdom of this idea. The Eastern Churches, perceiving that 
they were suspected of error, examined the question moro attentively, and 
various African churches in succession, laying aside the new custom, adopted 
that of Rome—an event which led to the belief that Saint Cyprian himself 
had gradually abandoned his system. 

The early years of the rule of the E:mperor Valerian had promised some 
tranquillily to the Church, but his good inclination was perverted by o min- 
ister. The execution of Pope Saint Stephen presaged tho fate of Sixtus. 
Macrinus, 2 man of great influcuce, on account of his warlike skill and 
courage, was infatuated with the mysteries of magic. He persuaded tho 
emperor that the true sverct for rendcring his reign prosperous lay in pro- 
pitiating the demons by magical operations. At tho same timo he urgefl 
that those operations would he ineffectual unless accompanied by the exter- 
mination of the Christians, those chicf enemies of the demons and magicians, 
Valerian’s feelings towards the Christians were thus changed ; his former 
love became hatred, and be gave orders for tho destrnetion alike of the 
bishops, priests, and deacons, Saivt Sixtus was arrested and led to excou- 
tion. The order was that the bishops shonld he first executed. Saint 
Laurence, the principal of the deacons, way not on that day among tho 
number of the victims. He, weeping, folloved Sixtns, and exclaimed : “My 
father, whither aro you going without your son? You are not aceuntomed, 
to offer sacrifice without the absistance of & minister. How have I dis- 
pleased you? Try me, whether 1am worthy of the choico that you have 
made of me for the distribution of the blood of our Lord.” Sixtus replied : 
“Ido not abandon you, my son; lut God reserves you for a greater com- 
bat. Doubt it not; in three days you will be with me.” Having uttered 
those prophetic words, he ascended to heaven, and from the height of the 
abode of God he could look down upon the triumph of his disciple. For- 
tunati ambo, exclaims Cecsarotti. 

faint Sixtus was buried in the cemetery of Pretextatus. Fleury* thus 
relates the execution of Saint Laurence :— 

“ However, the prefect of Rome, believing that the Christians had great 
treasure concealed, and desiring to ascertain the fact, caused Saint 
Laurence to be brought before him, as being, in his quality of archdeacon, 
the Ohristian treanurer alzo, When Saint Laurence was placed before him, 


Val. 8. p. B17. 
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the prefect said: “It is your common complaint that we treat you erually : 
there are no torments. I mildly ask you what entirely depends upon your- 
self to answer. It is stated that in yonr ceremonies the pontifis offer Hiba- 
tions in vessels of gold, that the blood of the victims is received in vessels 
of silver, ond that, to illuminate your nocturnal sacrifices, your tapers are 
borne in golden candelabra, It is further stated, that to defray the expenses 
of these things, the brethren scl their inheritance, and often reduce their 
children to poverty. Bring forth these hidden treasures; your prince has 
need of them for the payment of his troops. I understand that it is your 
doctrine that you should ‘render unto Cesar the things that are ‘sa? 
and I do not suppose that your God coins money. When he came into the 
world he brought no money with him, but only words. Give us the money, 
and rest content with words.” Suint Laurence calmly replied: “I confess 
that our Church is rich; and the emperor has not such great treasures. J 
will show you what our Church has of the most precious; only give me a 
little time to put all in order, tu make the calculation, and to draw up the 
statement.” 

That reply satisfied the prefect, who, imagining that he was about to 
grasp the treasures of the Church, granted a delay of three days. During 
those three days, Saint Laurenco traversed the city, gathering together the 
poor who were supported by the Church, the halt, the lame, and the blind, 
of whom he knew more than any other person did) Having got them 
together, he took down their names, and drew them up in a line before the 
Ohurch. On the day appointed for the production of the Church treasures, 
he went to tho prefect and said: “Come and behold the treasures of our 
God; you will see a great court-yard filled with vessels of gold, and whole 
talents of gold heaped together beneath tho galleries.” The prefect accom- 
panied him, aud, in beholding those paupers of hideous and sordid aspect, 
who importuned him for alms, he, with angry ond threatening glances, 
tarned to Saint Laurence, who mildly inquired: “Why are you angry? The 
gold which you so ardently desire is a vile metal drawn from the earth, and 
is what causes so many crimes. The true gold is the light of which these 
poor people are the disciples; their bodily weakness is their spiritual ad- 
vantage ; the real disear 1s of our race are the vices and the passions; the 
great people of the time are the really wretched and contemptible people, 
Behold the treasures that I promised you, and to them I will add pearls 
and diamonds. You see these widows and virgins? They are the crown 
of the Church ; make these riches profitable to Rome, to the emperor, and 
to yourself.” 

“Do you maxe sport of me, thus?” said the prefect. “I know that you 
Christians affect to despises death, and therefore I will not have you 
promptly killed.” Then he caused a framework of iron bars to be set over 
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8 ‘alow fire, in order to teke a longer time to bum the martyr to death. 
Saint Laurence was stripped and Inid upon the gigantic gridiron. To the 
newly baptized Christians his countenance seemed to shine with an extra- 
ordinary brightness. When the martyr had laid thus for some time on one 
aide, he said to the prefect—“ Tell them to tam mo over; I am done enough 
on this side.” Then, looking up to heaven, he prayed to God for the con- 
version of Rome, and gave up the ghost. Some senators, converted by his 
example, carried his body on their shoulders, and ho was buried near the 
‘Tiburtean road, in a grotto, on the 10th of August, 4. D. 259. 

But for the hasty cruelty of the prefcet, the clergy of Rome would doubt- 
less have named the courageous Saint Laurence as the successor in the 
pontificate of Sixtus L, and we should reckon that intrepid confessor of the 
faith among thuse who have occupied tho chair of Saint Peter, 

Shortly afterwards, Saint Cyprian received the crown of glory at Car- 
thage. 


25. ST. DIONYSIUS. —a. p. 259, 


= N tho 12th of September, a. p. 259, Saint Dionyains, 
born in Calabria, a priest of the Reman Church, 
was created pope. He rearranged the parishes of 
Rome, and re-established thoso institutions which 
had beon distrrbed ly Vulerian’s persecutions. 
Saint Basil calls Dionysius o man illustrious for 
A fidolity to the faith and for virtues of evory kind ; 
and tho same is said of this pope by his namesake, 
AT i Dionysius, bishop of Aloxandria, whom Saint 
ae ARS Anastasius spoaks of as an admirable prelate. 
Pope Dionysius had go long and perfect an acquaintance with the doctrines 
of the Church, that he might have served as tho rofereo of an cocumenical 
council, During the dispute about the baptism of heretics, he adhered to 
the decision of Stephen. 
" The city of Cesarea, in Cappadocia, having been sacked by the bar- 
bariana, Pope Dionysius, faithful to the generous traditions of his prede- 
cessors, sent to the churches there both consolation and means to redeem 
Christians from slavery, which circumstance caused the people to bless the 
memory of that pontiff, and to hold his letters in great veneration. Never- 
theless, the harmany which had existed between Dionyeins of Rome and 
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Dionysius of Alexandria was on the point of being disturbed on acopunt of 
8 serious error of the latter. He undertook to refute with some warmth 
the heresy of Sabellius, who recognized in God no distinction of persons, 
Some believed, or pretended to believe, that in combating that error 
Dionysius of Alexandria hed fallen into another that was no less blame- 
worthy—that of supposing the Son not to be consubstantial with the Father. 
The pontiff wrote to him, and from the explanations which were given 
there resulted, o8 the pontiff hastened to acknowledge in the tenderest 
terns, a complote satisfaction. Gallienus commanded that persecution 
should cease, and doclared it his pleasure that every one should freely follow 
his own creed. The pontiff, after a long and holily employed life, died, a. p. 
269, He govorned the Church ten years, five months, and a few days. 

In two ordinations ho ercated seven bishops, twelve priests, and six 
deacons, He was intcrred in tho cemetery of Calistus. 

After bis decease the Holy Seo was vacant four days. 


26. ST. FELIX I.—a. p. 269. 


HE successor of St. Dionysius, Saint Felix 1, was 
Ry the son of Constantius. Ho ordered, or perhaps 
only confirmed the custom, that Masses, termed 
mcmoriuls, should be celebrated on the tombs of 
the martyrs, and that the altars should be conse- 
} crated, and have relics of martyrs placed in them. 
4) Felix continued to be watchful respecting the false 
j; doctrines of the innovators, who endeavored to 
‘\ corrupt the purity of the faith. Just as Christians 
were delatig the wounds inflicted on the Church by the heresiarch 
Sabellius, there appeared o new assailant, Paul of Samosata, bishop of 
Antioch. He regarded religion only as the instrument of avarice, luxury, 
and vanity.* Licentious and inflated with worldly pride, a theatrical per- 
former rather than a sacred orator, a rapacious priest, and a speculating 
bishop, corrupt in his own acts, and the corraptor of his flock, he wes a 
Christian by accident, and by adulation made himself almost a Jew, for, in 
his eagerness to obtain favor with Zenobia, queen of Palmyra, who was 
inclined to Judaism, he Judaized his doctrines, The Council of Antioch, 
after having in three aclemn assemblies convicted, condemned, and. 
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that unworthy bishop, gave notice of that judgment to all the Catholic 
churches, and in particular, as was fit, to that of Rome. A letter was 
addressed to Pope Dionysius to instract him of the judgment, but as that 
Pope died before the letter reached Romo it was received by Felix. Ou 
that occasion the courageous pontiff sent to Maximus, bishop of Alexan- 
dria, a celebrated synodal, quoted by the Council of Ephesus, which 
condemned both the heresy of Sabellius and that of Paul of Samosata, 

This latter heretic having, ag wo havo stated, been deprived of his opis- 
copate, Domnus was elected in his place, Such was the fury of the Smmo- 
satian, that he refused to vacate tho episcopal palace; and ho persisted 
until the Emperor Aurelian himself, on the application of the Eastern 
churches, ordered him to be expelled from the palace, that it might receive 
the bishop who was recognized by the Church of Rome and the Italian 
bishops. This proves that Aurclian, at the commencement of his reign, 
showed himself indulgent to the Christians ; and Eusebius observes that at 
that time one might have said that the devil was asleep. But, unfortu- 
nately,* the slumbors of the devil are neither sound nor long, It was not 
long ere he awoke, and excited that sanie Aurclian to order a persecution, 
Tt was not aniversal, and we may add that it was not of long duration, but 
it added, nevertheless, very many new names to the marlytology. 

Felix was the first victim: he perished with that firmness which so well 
became him who may be poiuted out as the model of tho most shining 
virtues. 

In two ordinations, in the month of December, he made five bishops, nine 
priests, and five deacons. He governed the Church about five yeara, Ho 
was interred in the cemetery on the Aurelian Way, about two miles fom 
Rome, where subsequently a church was couse crated by Felix IT. 

The fury of tho persecutur increased at every instant, and no doubt it was 
for that reason that the Holy Seo yemained vavant only four days, 

A short time before the reign of Saint Felix, Catholicism had to 
lament the death of Saint Gregory, the Thaumaturgist, bishop of Neo- 
cesares. During the wouk reign of Gallienus, the Goths had overran 
Thrace and Macedonia, whence they spread into Asia 2nd Pontus. They 
plundered and burned the Templo of Diann, Those disurdors gave ooca- 
sion to some Christians to commit crimes. Suddenly Suint Gregory sent a 
canonical epistle to a bishop, pointing out difforent degrees of penance for 
those Christians who made themselves Goths ly joiniug them in order to pillage. 
Flewy (ii. 873) says: “Even the cnemies of the Church have called Saint 
Gregory another Moses, on account of his miracles.” 


* Cemarotti, p. 59. 


27. ST. EUTYCHIANUS.—a. pv. 275. 


AINT EUTYCHIANDS, of Luni, a city of which now 
only the ruins are to be seen near Savona, was the 
son of Marinus, or Martinus, names which have long 
been almost synonymous. He was created pope in 
the year 275. 

According to Bury,* this pope instituted the Offer- 
tory of the Mass; and he ordered the benediction, 
under certzin circumstances, of branches of trees and 
of fruit. He decided that the frthfal, who had married before the women 
had been baptized, should have the zight to kecp their wives or repudiate 
them. By that order, he did not encroach upon the Roman laws of that 
time. 

By his command, dravkards were excluded from Communion until they 
should abandon their vive. He with his own hands buried above three hun- 
dred and forty-two martyrs. He ordered that no one should be buried but 
in a rolobio, a kind ef cloak, of red color; previously they had been buried 
in white cloth, stained with their own blood. 

Tu five ordinations, iu the month of December, he created nine bishops, 
sixteen priests, and five deacons. He died on the 8th of December, a. p. 
283, and was interred in the cemetery of Calixtns, but the body was after- 
wards removed to his native place, Luni. 

The Holy See remained vacant seven days. 

It was during the pontificate of Entychianus that the heresiarch Manes 
9] 

If heresy raised its heads, the faith of Jesus Christ more than ever at- 
tracted men’s hearts. In the need of extending the faith, the Roman pon- 
tiffs recommended zealous propagandism, The Christians tried those who 
were willing to listen to them. These latter were divided into two classes— 
one, the beginners, wr> had not yet learned the creed; the other, those 
who appeared entirely resolved upon following the maxims of Christianity. 
Belief was not left to mere chance; the beginners were instructed by de- 
grees, and according to their capacity. If a Gentile profited by that instrac- 
tion, hands were laid upon him, and he became a Cotechumen. Those who 
wore baptized were known as the faith/ul. 





* Romanor. Pontific. brevis Notitia, 1736, p. 0. 


28. ST. CATUS— a. p. 2838, 


PRIEST of Spulatro, in Dalmatia, son of Saint 
Caius, priest. brother of Saint Gabinua, uncle of 
Saint Susannah, vingin and martyr, and nephew 
of the Emperor Diocletian, was created pontiff 
on the 16th of Becember, 283. 

He confirmed the custom which required clories 
to pass through tho seven inferior orders of the 
Church: during a fitting period, before they could 

se) be created bishops. In five omtinations he 
created, in December, five bishops, twenty-five priests, and eight deacons, 
and he governed the Church twelve ycars. four months, and seventeen days. 
He died on the 22d of April, a.n. 296. He was a man of rare pradence 
and virtue. He was interred in the cemetery of Calistus, Tho Holy Sce 
was vacant ten days, 

Under this pontificate reigned the Emperor Maximianus. Desiring to 
pass into Gaul, he brought from the East a legion named the Theban, which 
was composed of Christians; and be wished to make them, tke other 
soldiers, says Floury, instruments in the persecntion of the Christians, The 
regiment refused to obey. Tho emperor, to rest from the fatigues of the 
journey, stopped upon tho Alps, in a place called Octoduram, now Mar- 
tinach in the Valais. Tho Theban Jegion was then near there, at 2 place 
ealled Agaunus, at the foot of the mountain now known as the Grent Saint 
Bernard. The emperor, irritated by tho disohedieneo of the Theban legion, 
ordered it to be decimated, and then repeated his orders that the rest 
should persecute the Christians. Decimation was a military puniehment 
of offending soldiery. The Theban legion, on receiving this second order, 
began to exclaim throughout the campt that they would rather saffer the 
utmost extremities than do any thing against the Christian religion. The 
emperor ordered them to be again decimated, and tho survivors to be 
reduced to obedience. Every tenth man was again put to death, and the 
survivors encouraged each other to persevere. 

They were principally encouraged by three of their officers, Mauritins, 
Exuperus, and Oandidus, who exhorted them to follow the example of their 
comrades, who had passed through martyrdom to heaven. Under the 
advice of their officers, the soldiers sent a remonstrance to the emperor. 


* het custom had existed from the time of Saint Cornelios. 
> ¢ Baronius, ad Martyr. 22 September. 





“We are your soldiers, lord,” said the remonstrance, but servante of God, 
‘we confess it freely. To you we owe the service of war, to Him the service 
of innoeence ; from you we receive pay, from Him we receive life. We 
cannot obey you in renouncing God, our creator and master, and yours 

“also. If nothing be demanded from us that is offensive to Him, we will 
obey you, as hitherto we always have done; otherwise we shall obey Him 
rather than you. We offer you our hands against all enemios, be they 
whom they may; but we do not deem ourselves permitted to imbrne those 
hands in the blood of the innocent. We made an oath to God before we 
did 40 to you: you could not believe the latter oath would be kept, should 
wo break the former ono. You command us to search for Christians, that 
they may be punished: you have only to search after others ; for ourselves, 
we confess Goi the makor of all things, and Jesus Christ his Son. We 
have seen our companions slain, without pitying them; we even rejoiced 
that they had the honor to suffer fur their God. Neither their death nor 
despair has led us to revolt; we are armed, yet we shall not resist, because 
wo prefer to die innocent, rather than live guilty.” 

Maximianus, despairing of being able to conquer such constancy, ordered 
that all the survivors of the Jegion should be pnt to death, and the other 
soldiers surrounded them to ent them to picees. They made no resistance, 
but grounded their arms and presented their throats to their destroyers, 
and the grouml was soon covered with their Lodics. It is supposed that 
about six thousand men were thus destroyed, that being the usual number 
of the legions.* 

A veteran soldier, named Vivtor, who did not belong to that, and was out 
of tho service, found himself, while on the road, placed in the midst of 
those who had slain the martyrs, and who were feasting and rejoicing over 
their plunder.t They invited the voteran to eat with them, and told him 
exujtingly all that had passed. Detesting alike their banquet and them- 
selves, he turned to depart from them, when they asked him if he was not 
8 Christian, He answered that he was, and always would be. They 
instantly threw thenizelves upon hin and put him to death, 


* Vegetias, Deve mudtari libri quingus, 0 2, + Fleury, 4, 407. 
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29. ST. MARCELLINUS— a. p. 296. 


‘HIS Saint, Marcellinus, son of Projectna, a Roman, 
NG was, according to some, a Benociictine, and was 
created pontiff on the 3d of May, 1. p. 296, 

Tho Charch never sufored more than at this 

terrible period. ‘The vast edifice of idolatry, grada- 
ally ruined by the Christians, and in some of its 
} parts destroyed, was realy to crumble to its very 
Y foundations. The heathen altars lacked flowers, 
: and the priests lacked victims: the arnspices no 
longer reed in the entrails of Jaughtered animals the signs and tokens of 
the future; the oracles were dumb, and the magicians were powerless, In 
such a state of things, it seemed as though all the yods of darkness made o 
last effort against tho God of light. Diocletian] Maximinans, Galotius, and 
Maximinus, in succession, were the four chiefs of that inforunl entorprise.* 
Galerivs, the most farious of them all, had taken from Diocletian tho fatal 
sentence whieh ordered that eracl porseeution, at once rtvocious ond uni- 
versal, without truce and without pity. The churches were pulled down in 
most of the provinces; men and women, old men, children, and virgins wore 
alike given up to the executioners. Beaven was peopled with martyr, and 
earth, at the sight of such cournge, w L into a leve for Catholicism, 
The persecutor hoped fo destroy the icligion of Christ, and all that fury 
only served to raise the throne of the faith upow the eck and ruins of 
paganism. 

The States subject to Rome, watered with the blood of the porsceuted, 
only became the more productive of Christian branches, Tortures tore the, 
bodies of the martyrs, but their souls, firmly embracing the faith, remained 
invulnerable and invincible. Nevertheless, there were sowe weak spirits 
that yielded to threats, and with whom sclf-love prevailed over religion ; 
and it has even been said, that among those weak ones was Marcellinus him- 
self, The falsehood which was circulated on this head was adorned with all 
the circumstances which might give it an air of probability. It wae pre- 
tended that the pontiff, perceiving his foult, presented himsclf a8 9 sappli- 
ant before a council of three hundred bishops, assembled at Sinnessa. 
There, ran the story, the culprit confeseed his error, and, weeping, demanded 
that he should be sentenced to the punishment he had incurred; and the 


®* Coearotti, p. 64. 
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council replied, “Pronounce sentence on thyself; the- chief See cannot be 
judged but by itself.” But in this statement every particular is false; it ia 
now ascertained that the accusation is calumnious, and that the pontiff com- 
mitted no fault. Saint Augustine, speaking of Petilius, author of that fable, 
saya,” “ He calls Marcellinus a sacrilegious wretch ; I declare him innocent. 
It is not necessury for me to weary myself to support my defence by proofs ; 
for Potilins himself supports his accusation by no proof.” In our own days 
that accusation has becn repeated, and it has been said, with some founde- 
tion, too, that the Roman Breviary seems to support the tale, under the 
date of the 26th of April. Muratori writes that it is so, and every one can 
convince himeclf of it. 1.t Lambertini, before he was Pope, speaking of 
the Breviary, or of its authority, says that the fact is false. He says: 
“1, All the anciont writers of the Lives of the Popes are silent on that head ; 
2. The Donatists could never prove the truth of their assertion, and were 
guilty of useless impostures,” and he cites those words of Saint Augustine, 
which we quoted above.t 

Baronius warns us on the subject,t that the Roman Church is not accus- 
tomed to have the acts of the saints read as if they were a gospel. Each, 
says Novaes,§’aftor Gelasus, may examine into things in conformity to the 
rule given by Saint Paul, when ho said— Prove all things; hold fast to 
that which is good.”| The fall of that pontiff is denied by Schelstratus, 
Roceaberti, Pierre de Marcas, Pierre Constant, Papebrock, Natalis Alex- 
auder, Pagi, Agiurre, Sangallo, and Kavier de Mareo, a Jesuit. The last- 
mentioned writer has put forth that denial in a very important work.T 

Thus, according to the testimony of Theodoret, it is proved that Marcel- 
linus was distinguished for the firmness of his courage; and the imputation 
against him was sustained only by Petilius, and the sectarians of his time. 
The early Donatists never reproached the Church with such 9 fall of her 
head, cayer as they were to support their own evil cause by collecting even 
the slightest errors of Catholic bishops, and especially of pontiffs. Every 
thing leads to the belief, after Tillemont, that Marcellinus received the 
crown of martyrdom. He was interred in the cemetery of Priscilla, on the 
Salarian Way, nea~ the Salarian bridge. According to Novaes, the HolySee 
was vacant only six months and twenty-four days; but, according to the 
Diario, the vacancy lasted nearly four years. In two ordinations, in the 
month of December, this pope created five bishops, four priests, and four or 
five deacons, He governed the Church eight years and some months. 

According to Fleury, in the seventh year of the pontificate of Saint Mar- 


© De Unies baptis, chap. 16. + Ds Sore. Dei beat., p. 2, chap, 18, No. & 
t Aan. Ecoles, § VoL i,p 99. 3 
| Omnta autem prodate ; quod bonum est tencte. Saint Pasl, 1 These. v.21. 

J Difees dt Alound Pontifici aceussti di errore, chap. 12, p. 140. 
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¢ellinus, Diocletian passed the winter in Nicomedia. Gialerius Maximian 
visited him there, after having vanquished the Persians, and wanted to per- 
suade Diocletian to order a new persecution, which should everywhere cause 
paganism to triumph. 

The old emperor for o long time resisted Galerius, and pointed out how 
dangerous it was to disturb the world, and to shed so much blood. But 
Galerius wes not to be overruled by such arguments, and would have 
advice ; for such was the malignity of his nature, that he wanted no advice 
when he would do good, but alwnys required it when he wanted to do evil— 
so that he might cast the blame on others. Diocletian, finding that all 
around him were divided in opinion, sent an aruspice to Apollo of Miletus. 
That Apollo’s roply was given, not by the mediun of a privstess, but from 
the depth of a dark cave, that the just on carth prevented him from saying 
the truth, and that that was the reason why the oracles he gave from the 
tripod were false. The priestess of Apollo said the same, with her hair dis- 
hevelled, and she lamented the misfortmnes of the human ree. Diocletian 
asked his officers who wero those just on earth; no doubt, answered the one 
who served at the sacrifices, those words mean tho Christicu. 

The emperor was pleased with that reply, and resolved upon the persecu- 
tion, being unable to resist the urgings of his friends, Apollo and Cresar. 

Then commenced the terrible porscention of Nicomedia, of Tyre, of Anti- 
och, of Ancyra, and of Arabin. Fleury gives the terrible history, which 
makes us shudder with horror (Vol. ii., pp. 429-574). 


80. ST. MARCELLUS I.—a. pv. 308. 


AINT MARCELLUS L, » Roman priest, son of 
$ Benedict, belonged, according to some suthors, 
to tho illustrious family of the Savelli, and was 
bY created pope in 308. He instituted twenty titles or 

2 parishes in Rome. The priests whom he named as 

% their titulars were charged with the administration 
of baptism and penance, to those converted from 

‘ * paganism to our faith. Those same priests were 
charged with the care of the sepulture of the martyrs. He created twenty- 
one bishops, twenty-five priests, and two deacons. He was imprisoned by 
order of Maxentits, who had ordered him to ley aside the title ef bishop, 
‘and to sacrifice to idols; he was condemned to serve as a kind of slave in 
the imperial stables, Nine months eacalaieae during the night, he was 
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delivered by his clergy, and received by Lacina, a Roman matron, who 
generously sheltered him im her house, which she then converted into a 
church. Maxentins being informed of this, ordered that church to be 
tarned into a stable, and condemned Marcellus to the meanest labors about 
the horses. The holy pontiff obtained martyrdom after having governed the 
Church one year, seven months, and above twenty days. 

A leiter is attributed to him, addressed to the bishops of Antioch, declar- 
ing that the Roman Church should be called Primatial, and be recognized 
as the hoad of all the others. But Novaes says that both that letter and 
one addressed to Maxentius are to be considered spurious, 

Maxcellus was buried by the blessed Lucina, and Jobn, a priest of the 
Roman Church, in the cemetery of Priscilla. His body was thence trans- 
lated to the church of Saint Marcellus, which he had built. The Holy See 
was vacant twenty days. Fleury (ii. 573) says: “Pope Marcellus died this 
year, after having held tho Holy Sce one year and nearly eight months. 
He had been odious to many, because ho was for compelling those who 
had fullen daring the persecution to do penance for their crime, and the 
disputes on that subject led to sedition and murder.” 

Marcellus only did his duty m proposing that penance, and Fleury, to the 
language we have just quoted, should have added that the conduct of Mar- 
cellus in that matter was conformable to the rules of the Church and to the 
dnty of the pontiff, in order to make those rules respected by all Catholics. 


81. ST. EUSEBIUS.—a. p. 310. 


USEBIUS, of Cassano, in Calabria, said to be the 
son of a physician, and originally a physician 
himself, was created pontiff in 310. There were 
pointed out to him certain traitors (traditori) who 
had dolivered to the officers of the imperial trea- 
sary the sacred vessels and books. Those fallen 
were desirous of being reconciled to the Church, 
but they intended to be Christian only in name, 
without veneration for the Christian mysteries. ‘The old dispute about the 
lapsad* then wes revived with some acrimony, and Eusebius refused to con- 
ant to the restoration of the lapsed. Maxentius, informed of that ack of 









* See above, in Lite of Saint Cornelius. 
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firmness, condemned the pontiff to exile. Three letters are attributed to 
Enasebius: one addressed to all the bishops of France, the second to the 
faithful of Alexandria, and the third to the bishops of ‘Tuscany. Novaes 
affirms that modern criticism rejects those letters asspnrious, In s single 
ordination, Emsebius created sixteen bishops, thirteen -priests, and threo 
deacons, He governed the Church only four months and a fow days, The 
Holy See was vacant only six days. 


82. ST. MELCHIADES— a. p. 311, 


pet marae AS called by some writers Viltiadcs ; ho was created 
M| popoa.p. 11. He was an African; according to 
ss others, 2 native of Madrid. The Church, thus far 
BS pursued by the executioner, was now about to tri- 
FP} umph, The preceding pope had the happincas to 
see the dawning of xo fine a day. Throughout the 
Toman province, nothing was talked of bat a new 
edict in favor of the Christians, Tho Emperor 
Galerius, according to Ensebins, was sinking under the torments of a fright- 
fal dropsy, and ordered the evccution of several physicians, who were un- 
able to cure him. One of thew, secing himself in peril, said to the tyrant: 
“You mistake, my lord, if you imagine that God can cure the evil that 
God has sent to you. Your discaxe is not human, nor amenable to our 
remedies. Remember what you have done against tho servants of God, 
and against his holy religion, and yon will ree whither you should resort 
for relief.” Galerius began to understand that he was only man. Con- 
quered by disease, and urged hy pain, he exclaimed that he would re-estab- 
lish the temple of God and give satisfaction for his crime, and he ordered 
an edict to be drawn up in his own name, and in the name of Constantine 
and Licinius. The edict was in the following terms: 

“ Among the cares that we continually take of the public weal, we desired 
to restore all things into conformity with the ancient laws of Rome, and 
therefore to cause the Christians, who had quitted or might quit the religion 
of their ancestors, to return to it; for they were so preoceupied by certain 
reasonings, that they no longer followed the maxims of their fathers, but 
according to their own fancy made laws for their own observance, and 
assembled together the people in various places; and finally, as wa made 
an ordinance for bringing them back to the maxims of the ancients, many 
of them have been put in peril, and many have actually perished.” 
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‘When a government takes « retrospect, it deams it right to soften the 
statement of the evils that it has done. It was not many Christians who 
had been put in peril, but all of them; and it was not merely many Chris- 
tians who had perished, but tens of thousands of them: in s few days a 
whole legion had been butchered. But now Galerius confesses himself van- 
quished. “ And as we see that they for the most part remain in their senti- 
ments, worshipping neither the God to whom worship is due, nor the God 
of the Christians, we, having respevt to our clemency and to our custom to 
have mercy upon all men, have deemed it our duty to extend that mercy 
also to the Christians, so that they may be Christians as before, and re- 
establish their places of assembly, provided that they do nothing there 
contrary to rule. Then, according to the mercy that we bestowed upon 
them, they will be obliged to pray to their God for our health, for the State, 
and for themselves, so that the States may be prosperous on all sides, and 
that they may dwell in peace in their own houses.” 

This edict was drawn up in Lutin, at Surdis, where the emperor then was, 
and thence distributed into all the principal cities, and translated into Greek 
for the East, It was published throughout Asia and the adjacent provinces, 
and especially in Nicomedia, which had witnessed so much cruelty of the 
executioners and so much intrepidity of the victims. 

‘Lhe following passage from Fleury (ii, 601) shows the effect produced 
by this edict which Sabinus the prefect, subsequently, by special order, 
interpreted favorably to the Christians. 

“The govornors and the magistrates of towns and rural districts, believ- 
ing, in fact, that such was the emperor's intention, made it known by writing, 
and even commenced putting it in force. All the confessors of Christianity 
who were in prison were set at liberty, and those who were condemned to 
labor in the mines were recalled. It seemed that the bright light suddenly 
appeared efter a dark night. In all the towns, the churches held their 
aenemblies and made their usual collections. The infidels were surprised at 
80 unexpected a change, and loudly confessed that the God of the Chriatians 
was great, and the only true God. The Christians who had been faithfyl in 
the persecution now regained all their former freedom; those who had 
fallen, eagerly endvavored to obtain the healing of their sick souls, bogging 
those who hed remained firm to extend the hand to them, and praying God 
to be propitious to them. The professors who were delivered from labor in 
the minea, returned home and traversed the streets, filled with incredible 
joy. On the high roads and in the public places, numerous eompaniay of 
them were seen walking in procession and singing pealms and hyena, to 
Gpd, and thus ending their journey and returning into their houses with 
joyous sountqnances. The very infidels rejoiced with them.” 

But God had chosen another instrument of his power to deliver the 
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empire and Christianity from persecutors and tyrants. Constantino, who 
inherited the moderation of his father, after floating between the errors 
of his early education, and the brightness of the truth, at length filled 
with o divine vocation,* displayed the banner of the faith, and having driven 
Maxentins from power, soon planted on the throne of Rome that Croas to 
which he owed the brilliant prosperities of his reign. 

Constantine, writes Fleury, reflectedt that the emperors who duting his 
time had been zealous for idolatry and the plurality of gods, had perished 
miserably ; and that his father, Constantius, who throughout his whole life 
had honored the one true God, had received from that one only Bovereign 
Lord evident marks of his protection. He therefore resolved to attach him- 
eelf to that great God, and eamestly prayed to know and to bo protected 
by him. The Emperor Constantine was thus praying with the utmost 
fervency, when, towards noon, as the sun tended westwards, as Constantine 
marched through the country with his troops, he saw in the sky, above the 
sun, a luminous crosa, and an inscription which said, Ju hoe aiqno vinves—by 
this siqn you shall conquer, We was strangely surprised hy that vision, and 
the troops that accompanied him, who saw it, were no leas astonished. The 
emperor long afterwards related that marvel, and with the solemnity of an 
oath attested that his own eyes had witnessed it. 

“During the remainder uf the day the emperor was occupied in meditat- 
ing what might be the meaning of that marvel. At night, as he slept, Christ 
appeared to him with the same sign that he had acon in the sky, and com- 
manded him to have an image of it made, and to make use of it in battle 
against his enemics.” 

Such was the origin of Constantine's standard, the Labarum.t 

The battle against Maxentivs was gained on the 28th of October, a. n. $12, 
near the Milvian bridge. The autiquary Fea, who has long stndied the 
history of that period, aflirms that the Milvian bridge here alluded to ia not 
that which at the present time is still known as the Ponte Moll, but was a 
wooden bridge farther up, but still on the Tiber. 

Satisfied at first with granting liberty of worship to all, Constantine ere 
long showed himself the vonerator and the indefatigable promoter of Chrie- 


* Cunaretil, p. 71. + Fleury il., 622, 

¢ Father Laccedaire thus speaks of it:—“ When, afer three centaries of tortures, Constan- 
tine aw in the air the Laborum, it was tho blood of the Christians which had germinated in the 
shadow, which had descended like a dew to the skics, and there displayed iteelf in the form of 
the trimmphant crows, Our public liberty was the fruit of an unexampled moral Hberty, Our 
entranes into the forum of the prinecs was the fruit of our having exerted command over out 
aclves, 3ven tuto death. Sadh.an apprenticeship of command qualified for reigning ; the doctrine 
might well be eovlned with the purple after ed mmach blood hed been shed upon It, ‘Moteorct, 
the reign was nob long, if #0 call by that name the time that clopeed between Coneteusiina wed 
the barbarlana, that ting of cunfiicts, when the Catholic doctrine never for day ceamed to baile 
with voles smd sword.” 
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tianity, and he bestowed upon the hierarchy of the Church so many favors, 
privileges, and gifts, that the name of Christian, which among many Romsas 
waa stfil 4 more by-word of hatred or contempt, became a prouil and coveted 
title. . 

Unhappily, the Oburch was wounded by her own hands. The perveraitios 
of the Donatiste ravaged Africa. We have already deseribed the truditori, 
or traiters. That name was now reciprocally bestowed by both parties. A 
cvuncil of the bishops of Italy and Gaul was assembled st Rome. 14 con- 
tisted of eighteen bishops, and was opened on the 9d of October, 318, in 
the palace of the Lateran, and condemned the Numidian bishop Donatus. 
The Donatista, besides denying the validity of bap administered 
by heretics, rejected the infallibilty of the Cath gch, to which they 
gave insulting names, to prove its easy kindness“ the seme council, 
Cicilian, bishop of Carthage, who had falaely been declared a traditori, was 
declared lawful bishop of Carthage, and the Africans were ordered to con- 
sider his previous deposition as not having taken place. Melchiades pro- 
nounced the final sentence, which evidenced his justice, prudence, and 
charity. So much moderation caused Saint Augustine, when speaking of 
Melchiades, to exclaim, “O excellent man! O true son of peace! O true 
father of the Christian people !”* 

That same palace of St. John of Lateran had been bestowed on the 
Church, ly belonged to Plautius Lateranus, who was despailed of 
it by the beatdlit of his treasury. To the gift of the palace itmelf 

added a fitting income for the proper maintenance of the 
digttity of the head of the Church. ‘This statement is affirmed by Sangalo. 

In one ordination Melohiades created eleven or twelve bishops, aix or 
seven, or eccording to some writers, fourtven priests, and five deacons. He 
governed the Church two years, six months, and a few days. He was in- 
terred in the cemetery of Calixtus: his body was placed in the church of 
Saint Sylvester in capite, by Saint Paul L Novaes (vol. i., p. 106) concludes 
this article in these words: The opinion of mggy learned men is, that the 
thirty-two pontifis above spoken of have galned the glory of martyrdom im 
defence of the faith on account of the pains, fatigues, and anxieties to 
which they were subjected for the cause of God ; but other writera atéribate 
to some of those pantifis only the title of confessors, beceuse they Gif not 
actually die a violent death. r 

The Holy See was vacant one month and twenty days. a 


. ae 


* Bee flaias Anguatine, Ep 104, af Sonat, chap. 9; Sip. cheges, dhe Sag: tidy Depesi, 
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38. ST. SYLVESTER I.— a. v. 314 


YLVESTER, a Roman priest, ordained by Pope Saint 
Marcellinus, was the son of Rufinus and Saint Jus- 
tina, and was created pontiff on the 31st of January, 
B14. He addressed to the clergy a variety of order 
and regulations, the importanco and utility of which 
are generally admitted, and are praised by Bede and 
Sangallo. Among other regulations, this pope or- 

‘ dered that the head of tho baptized should be 
anointed with the chrism by the pricst; and ho also ordered that the dayx 
of the week, exeepting Saturday and Sunday, should bo eallod frrias, a 
name which several authors, expecially Tertullian, affirm to havo boon 
already in use. In that nomenclature Monday is called the second feria, 
Tuesday the third si.i, and so on to Friday, which was tho sixth feria. 
The first forte and the second fori are called by the ordinary names of 
Saturday and Suudny. 

Sylvester continued to govern the Chareh, which Constantino euricbed 
with gifta and protected with lively and firm determination. In tho yoar 
825, the holy pontiff bold at Nicea (now called Innich), in Anatolia, tho 
first general council* convokeit by Constantine to condemn the heresy 
of Arius, who asserted that Jesus Christ was not God, but merely man. 
The counei] was also to decide upon the dissensions in the Church con- 
cerning the celebration of Easter, and to endeavor to put an end to tho 








‘We giro some dctails relating to tho publication of the works on the covucila, An anony- 
moua French author law written « History of the Couneite Gencral, commencing with the firat 
Council of Nie, with explunatory notes aud criticinns, Se. Parlv, 1604. Although that learned 
work waa go wieful, ft was not continued, and we havo bat the Bret volamo, containing the 
Counell of Bev atone, Another French outhor bas published the History of the General Orun- 
eile to the Council of Trent Paris, 2 vola, 12mo. Mark Buttoglini hos written, in Italino, « 
Dviversal History of all the General Councils, and especially of Hily Church Tho fifth edition, 
published at Venice in 1724-20, is the fullest Tho eume general councils have boon Mnstrated 
dy Christianus Lupus, a celobrated Augustine monk Ils entire works, in two volumes, were 
published at Vonice in 1724-29, in folio, Father Catalaus continued tho publication with very 
sound commentaries, under the following title: Sicrvetneta ovnrilia e@cumentca commentarius 
ustrata, &o. Rome, 1749, 4 vols, folio. They wore also illustrated by Xavicr Biniua, in 
nine vols, folio, printed a$ Cologne, 1618; then by tho publishers of the Collectio Goncillorum 
regia, printed at the Louvre in 1644, in 37 vols, folio; thon by futhers Philippe Labbe and 
Gubriet Cossart in the Collectio, Magna Ovnalliorum, &c, pablished at Paris in 1672, in 18 vols, 
folio. A supploment, in aix vols, folio, was added in a Venetian adition by Monsignor Giaudo. 
menico Mangi, printed at Laces im 2748-52; and Ly Father Hardouin, in the Coneliiorwm Collectio 
reght Maxima, published at Paris in 1715, in 12 vols., folio. 
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OR @ moment Jet us here pause. Christ came to 
redeem us, and to give us the most sdmirable 
precepts that can be offered to the human mind. 
Christ intrusted to his apostles the task of pub- 
lishing the holy Gospels, ‘The Christian religion 
‘was embraced with enthusiasm. Paganism ro- 
sorted to the most cruel methods to destroy the 
" altars of Christ, The courage of the faithful did 

not shrink before the ferocity of the torturers. Some emperors moderated 

the torments, and treated the Christians with gentleness; others invented 
the most frightful tortures for the annihilation of their enemies. At length 
an emperor (Constantine), victorious by the aid of the Cross, stretched out 
his hand to the Christians, raised them from their oppressed condition, 
heaped benefits upon them, allowed them to found s great number of 
churches, built some himself, and declared himeelf the friend and protector 
cf the new worship, and publicly honored it. The dedication of a new 

Rome, called Byzantium, took place on the 11th May, 330. Sylvester con- 

tinued to reside in the old Rome, the Rome of Romulns, of the great repnb- 

lic, of Cassar, of Augustus, and of all the emperors to the time of Constantine. 

The pontiff freely exerted his spiritual authority, the temporal suthority 

remaining entirely in the emperor or his delegates. Religion had obtained 

the most glorious triumph. Since the reign of Saint Peter, as we have 
seen, his successors have displayed the virtues of courage, learning, and 
piety. If the heretics are not utterly vanquished, they at least have been 
combated with purity, with wisdom, and with trath. We have to contem- 
plate other times ; we have to praise other models of evangelical purity. Let 
us not forget that God, when he granted ua great benefits, and gave us 
unhoped for tokens of benevolence, for our instruction, and for keeping 
within due bounds our human pride, prepared moments of new suffering. 

Theee destroying our confidence, could yet serve to remind us of our 

nothingness. A sincere distrust of ourselves must in such cases enlighten 

‘us and render us worthy of a more secure independence, and of a confidence 

tempered by reverses, but never so far weakened es to canse ua to doubt of 

that imperishable glory promised to us by the words of the Lord himealf. 

The Old and the New Toestamont are there to strengthen us, and the gates 

of hell cannot prevail against the holy Church which is our guide, and the 

dogmas of the faith that eo many victims of recent eruelties have defended 
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with the courage of those martyrs of whose heroic and glorious lives we 
have treated. 

Saint Mark was named successor of Saint Sylvester in the year 386. He 
had previously been made by Constantine one of the judges of Donatus, 
whence it may be inferred that ‘that priest was already renowned for his 
spirit of piety and justice. Novaes maintains that previous to reaching the 
tiara, Saint Mark bore the title of cardinal, and that that title was 
then in use, Saint Mark, in one ordination, created seven, some say twenty- 
seven, bishops; five, or as some say, twenty-five priests; and five or six 
deacons. He governed the Church eight or nine months. He died on the 
Tth of October, 336, and was buried in the cemetery of Balbinus, on the 
Via Ardeatina. His body was thence removed to the church of Saint Mark, 
which he had built. The Holy See was vacant during a few months. Here 
‘we are compelled to say that towards the close of his life Saint Mark had 
the pain to see Constantine, till then so zealous a defender of the Church, 
seduced by the friends of Arius, restore that heretic to favor, as an inno- 
cent and calumniated man. So completely was the emperor imposed upon 
by the hypocrisy and the equivocal explanations of that sophist, that he 
would probably have been restored to the Church; but that mischief 
and disgrace were averted by the death of Arius under circumstances par- 
taking of the miraculous. Though Arius was carried off just as he felt sure 
of triumph, Constantine was not convinced, and, unhappily, Arianism was 
not humiliated.* 


85. ST. JULIUS I.--a. vp. 887. 


AINT JULIUS was created pontiff in 887. At the 
commencement of this pontificate Constantine died, 
after having been baptized. . 

We quote the three pages which Fleury devotes 
to that event.t 
“The emperor was then about sixty-five yeara of 
age, and till then he had enjoyed such perfect health 
that he easily performed all the military exercises. 
ratasing pariah ie against the Persians, he had named the bishops 
who were to accompany him, and had a tent prepared, and richly decorated, 





Crearotd, p. 77. + Fleary, ili, 329-288. 
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as a portable church, in which he might pray with them. The Feast of 
Easter having arrived, be passed the evening in prayer with the faithful, as 
was his custom, for he was the first emperor to celebrate that feast; and to 
render the celebration the moro brilliant, he ordered that during the whole 
night not only all the churches, but the whole city of Constantinople, should 
he illaminated ; and even appointed for that purpose lighted torches, and 
tapers, or rather columns of wax. 

“When day appeared, he gave liberally to the people, in humble imitation 
of the benefits which our Saviour conferred. Having thus, in the year 337, 
eolebrated as usnal the Easter feast, he fell sick, and went to the hot-baths 
of Constantinople, and then to these of Helenopolis, where he spent some 
time in prayer in the church of the martyr Saint Lucian. It was then, 
feeling that his end approached, that he determined to receive haptiem. 
Having matarely considered the necessity of that sacrament and its mar- 
veltous virtues, he threw himself upon the ground in that oratory and 
confessed his sing: then he reeeived the laying on of hands with the first 
prayers, and was thus placed in the rank of catechumens. Thence he had 
himself removed to Achiron, near Nicomedia, and having sent for the 
bishops, he thus addressed them : 

<The time has arrived which I have so much wished for, when I hope to 
obtain from God the grace of salvation, and that holy sign which gives 
immortality. T intended to receive haptism in the river Jordan, where cur 
Saviour himeclf reccived it, to give us an example; but God, who knows 
what is best for us, wills that I shall receive that favor here; make, there- 
fore, no difficulty in granting it to me. If I be permitted still to remain 
some time upon earth, I am resolved to mingle with all the faithful in the 
assemblies of the Church, and to lead a holy life in obedience to the laws 
of God.’ It was a conmon devotion in those primitive times to be bap- 
tized in the Jordan, or ut least to bathe in it, as pilgrins still do, 

“When tho emperor had thus spoken, Eusebius of Nicomedia, and the 
bishops who accompanied him, baptized the emperor, observing all the 
usual ceremonies, Then they took the purple from him and clothed him in 
white garments, but of a richness becoming his dignity. His bed also was 
covered with white. Then, raising his voice, he returned thanks to God for 
the grace bestowed upon him, and ended with these words: ‘Now I am 
truly happy ; I can believe myself worthy of eternal life, and of sharing the 
divine light. What misery it would be to be deprived of such blessings!’ 

“ His captains, having entered his chamber, lamented his state, and prayed 
that God would prolong his days; but he said that he, better than any éds, 
know the great blessings that he was about to receive, and that he did not’wigh 
to dalay in going to his God. All this occurred on the Feast of Penteoost, 

“Constantine had made his will, by which he confirmed the division of the 
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eopire which he had made during his life, between his three sons and his 
two nephews. He also ordered that Saint Athanasius should be recalled 
from exile, although Eusebius of Nivomedia tricd to prevent him from 
Siving that order. 

“The Emperor Constantine having thus set all things in order, died at noon 
on the Day of Pentecost, the 20th of May, 1. D. 337, having reigned thirty-ono 
years, the longest reign since Augustus. The body, shrouded in gold, was 
conveyed to Constantinople. Constautius wa» the ouly one of his sons who 
was in time to be present at the burial, He had the body conveyod with 
great pomp into the Church of the Apostles, himself being in the proces- 
sion; then he retired with the soklicis, he being only a catechumen. But 
the clergy and the peuple remained to pray and to offor tho sacrifice. The 
body of the omperor was raised on a lofty catafalyue during the prayors, 
and interred in the vestibule of the Basilica, near the door.” 

The memory of the Emperor Constantine is held in esteem in the Church 
for the great benefiis that le bestowed upon her, protecting her with all 
his power, and in s0 many ways showing his zeal for the true religion. It 
taust be believed that his baptism effuced all the faults of his lifo; yet we 
perceive great faults in it after he had seon the miraculous cross, and had 
declared for the Christian religion. Euscbius himself, though a great ad- 
mirer of that princo, confessed that many Romans complained of his great 
easiness of character. He too often allowed free coursv .o (wo great vices— 
the violence of those who oppressed the weak in order to feed their own 
insatiable greediness, and the hypocrisy of the false Christians who joined 
the Church only that they might ol.tain the fuvor of the emperor. How- 
ever, we shall not greatly orr in believing all the good things said of Con- 
stantine by Zosimus,* and ail the bad things said of him by Eusebius. 

The pontificate of Liberius was almost entirely occupied by the conse- 
quences of the persecution raised against Saint Athanasius by Arius. 
That heresiarch died in 336. Athanasius went to Rome to defend himself 
against the Eusebians, the partisaus of the Arian doctrines. Pope Julius 
received him with honor. He sent legates to the Eusebians to invite them 
to the council which was to be held at Rome. Their reply not arriving in 
time, the council was held in 842, and Saint Athanasius was reinstated in 
the Bee of Alexandria. The Ensebians complained. Saint Juliu- replied 
to them jn a letter which Tillemont affirms to be one of the finest mom- 
ments of antiquity. He reproached them with sbandoning the doctrine of 
the Council of Nice to embrace condemned heresies. Those subjects of 
Givigion between the Kasterns and the Westerns made it desirable that a 
comeil should be held near the frontier of the two countries, with a view to 


~* Koskatye, a sealqus pagan pricet, paints Constantine for the most part in very dark colors. 
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reuniting the two Churches. It was held in 344, at Sardis (now Sophia), the 
capital of Bulgaria. There were present at it about three hundred bishops, 
hesides the pontifical legates. Athanasins there obtained a new triamph ; 
the judgment of the pope was publicly read to the Counefl of Rome, and 
loadly praised by the Fathers. Twenty canons were at the aame time 
formed for the discipline of the Church, and aro an appendix to those of 
Nice. Some time after, Saint Athanasius was definitively restored to the See 
of Alexandria. Suint Julius renewed the order to the notaries to collect 
and arrange all wills, donations, and othcr documents concerning the Holy 
See. Clani believes that this is the formal and initial principle of the 
foundation of a pontifical library. 

It is said that Julius I. ordered the Feast of Christmas to be kept on the 
26th of December. Pagi (see Breriar. Pont, Row.) is of that opinion ; but 
im tho very ample collection of the councils (vol. ii., p. 1255), it is shown that 
the institution of the celebration of that great feast 15 of later date than the 
pontificate of Julius, 

In three ordinations, this pope, so eminent for his picty and for his firm 
and constant nature, created nine or ten bishops, eighteen or nineteen 
priests, and four or five deacons. 

Ho died on the 12th of April, a. p. 352, after governing the Chureh fifteen 
years, two months, aud fifteen days. He was interred in the cemetery of 

Jalepodins, on the Via Aarcliane, and afterwards removed to the church of 
Saint Mary, in Trast rere. 
The Holy Seo was vacant twenty-five days. 


36. LIBERIUS.. -a. v. 852. 


IBERIUS, a Roman cardinal-deacon, created by 
Saint Sylvester, is said to have been of the Savelli 
family. Liberius was elected, against his own 
desire, on the 8th of May, 352. It ie affirmed that 
he ordered that, during fast-days, litigation should 
cease, and that he reprimanded those of the faith- 

seo’, ful who, during Lout, enforoed their claims upoa 

their debtors. It is to one of his precepte that the 

custom is owing of abstaining from marr.rg> during Lent. 
The Holy Father was frequently invited to condemn Saint Athanastas, 
the energie pattisaysof the doctrines of Nice ; but the pope, no lesaetmr- 
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ageous, showed the true rock of the Church. Rold against all throats, in- 
sensible to all promises, he had to be torn from his flock. Carried to Milan, 
before the Emperor Constantius, he dared to refuse the condemnation of the 
holy doctor, because he knew his innocence and the malignity against him 
of the Arians, and also because such a condemnation would have aimed « 
mortal blow at the Council of Nice, of which Athanasius was the most 
zealous defender. Constantius threatened the pope with exile. Liberius 
replied: “ We have already given our last farewell to our brethren at Rome; 
ond we attach more value to the ecclesiastical laws than to our continued 
residence in that city.” That noble reply is testified by Theodoret and by 
Dom Constant. Cwsar instantly ordered that Liberius should be taken to 
Berea, in Thrace. Before his departure, he was visited by an officer of the 
prince, who offered him « sum sufficient for the journey. Liberius replied: 
“Dell the emperor to keep the money to pay his soldiers, and to gratify the 
greed of his ministers.” He also refused onother sum which was offered to 
him by the empress, and another sent to him by the eunuch Eusebius, one 
of the principal officers of the imperial court. 

‘When the pontiff was in exile, a council was held at Sirmium, a city of 
Lower Hungary, of more than three hundred bishops, for the condemnation 
of Photinus, bishop of that city, who, with his mastor, Paul of Samosate, 
maintained that Jesus was not God, but only aman. In this council, the 
Arians drew up ao formula of the faith. Some authors say that Liberiua, 
depressed by threats of death, consented to the condemnation of Athana- 
sius, and was reduced to enter into communion with the Arians. Novaes 
relates, but with a hind of regret. what Baronius says about that fall: “No 
truer history can be found.” Natalis Alexander and Tillemont manifest the 
same feeling, Novaes adds, that many modern criticisms go to chow that 
this is false, and very false. He quotes the critical dissertation on Pope 
Liberius, written by the Abbé Congne (Paris, 1733), who maintains the 
non-authenticity of the fall of Liberius. However, those who believe in the 
possibility of puch fnll, endeavor to show that the pope did not directly 
offend the Catholic faith. Sangallo, especially, takes that view. However, 
if this asserted weakness on the part of Liberius was true (which cannot be 
admitied), the pope subsequently effaced it by his exemplary conduct, since 
he has merited the title of saint in ceveral martyrologies. Moreover, it is 
adoextained that the moat distinguished among the Roman matrons de- 
maxed from the emperor the recall of Liberius from exile, which fonstan- 
tive could not refuse. 

‘When Liberius returned to Rome, a council was assembled at Bimini, in 
800, at which there were present four hundred bishops, eighty of whom were 
Arians. In thaé‘conncil, which commenced favorably, but termina'ed dis- 
astrously, ae euyw Maint Ambrose (Letter 21, § 15), the bishops, who ot first 
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had confirmed the profession of faith of the Couneil of Nise, and condemned 
and excommunicated Arsacius and Valens, and their Arian accomplices, 
allowed themselves to be ill-treated by Constantius; and, deceived by the 
intrigues of the Arian bishops, they subscribed the false formula of the 
Council of Firmium, which coucealed the culpable intention. These bishops 
thus consented to the omission of the words substance and consubstantial, as 
the monks of 8%. Maur observe.* ; 

Liberius, who doubtless was no longer in those circumstances in which 
the most upright intentions are »ometimes misjudged, because ordinary men 
are inclined to believe that one must always submit when wfortunate ; 
Liborius, urged by Constantine to ratify that fraudulent consent of the 
hishopa, not only gave a flat refnsal, bnt, also—which at that time could 
not but make o great impression—actually excommunicated the signing 
bishops, Driven forth again from Rome, he concealed himself in the 
hallowed cometerics, and remained there till the close of his life. 

This pontiff, and Johu, 2 Roman patrician, had a vision, afterwards con- 
firmed by a mireculous fall of snow on the Esquiline Mount, on the 5th of 
August, which made known tho site and the form of the Church, which the 
mother of God desired tu be built in her honor. Liberius traced the found- 
ations upon which John built that Church, which was consecrated in 353, 
and called the Liberian. It is also known as Saint Mary Major, to show 
that among all the Churches dedicated to Our Lady, it holds the first rank. 
Jé is also named Mary a! presipin, on account of the relic of the manger, in 
which lay the infant Jesus, which is preserved in that same Church, 

Tn two ordinations, Liberius created nineteen bishops, eighteen priests, 
and five deacons. He governed tho Church fourteen years, four months, 
and two days, and died on the 9th of December, a. D, 366, and was interred 
in the cemetery of Priscilla, on the Salarian Way. The Holy See was 
vacant ten days, : 

Though we have quite correctly given above, the date of 866, it will be 
voticed that in the next chapter we go back to the date of the year 359, the 
date of the accession of Folix, who probably had some intermediate pu- 
thority during the troubles of Liberius, 


* Fs &. Ambros: lib, i, de Fid., chap. 18, p, 128, 
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fj HE pontifical authority, during the oxile of Liberiua, 
which lasted for two years, was exercised by Saint 
S) Felix, the second pope of that name. Authors 
differ as to the exact circumstances under which 
Felis thus acted. Did he act as the absent pupe’s 
“ vicar? Did he usurp authority? Or was he, with 
the absent pope's consent, actually, though pri- 
vately and only temporarily, clected pope, with the 
‘ understanding that on the return of Liberius, 
should that ever take place, Felix would retire? De that as it may, it is 
certain that when Liberius did return, Felix laid down bis anthority, and 
went to practice the Christian virtues in retirement. 

In a single ordination he created ninetecn bishops, twenty-seven priesta, 
and five deacons. While ho held the supreme authority in the Church he 
had the courage to condomn Constantius as an Arian; nud on the retamn 
of Liberius, the emperor in revenge condemved Felix IL. to exile in the 
little town of Cori, on the Aurelian Way, seventeen miles from Rome. There 
he suffered martyrdom with great courage. It may not he uscless to add, 
that even after the triumph of the Church great crueltics wero inflicted 
upon the Christians. As the chief of the state was himself a Christian, there 
was no longer even the wretched excuse of a mistaken religious zeal; but 
heretics pursued those whom they deemed enemies as fiercely as any pagans 
could, 

The body of Felix being brought to Rome, was interred at the baths of 
Trajan, and subsequently placed by Saint Damasus in the Basilica, which 
Felix himself had caused to be constructed on the Aurelian Way, two miles 
from Rome. From this the body was removed into the Church of Saints 
Cosmo and Damian. In the reign of Pope Gregory XIII, there arose a 
question between the Cardinals Baronius and Santorio as to whether the 
name of Felix should be retained in the Roman martyrology as pontiff and 
ag martyr. Santorio maintained that it was clearly right, and on the 22d 
of July, 1882, the evening of the Feast of Seint Felix, that saint’s body 
was found in the above-mentioned Church of Saint Cosmo and Sniat 
Damian, and the inscription described him as having been pontiff and mar- 
tyx, Many modern critics erase him from the list of pontifis, on the groand 
that that inscription is not authentic. 

Some writera maintain that the body is preserved at Padua, in the Church 
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of the Cordeliers, and that the coffin bears an inscription with the title of 
saint, placed th 1503. 

Even in our own day there are different opinions as to the legitimacy of the 
pepacy of Felix I. ‘Various authors consider bim a legitimate pope, and 
and Rellarmine even wrote an apologetical dissertation in support of that 
view. On the othor hand, there are not wanting some who deny that he 
was cither saint, or pope, or martyr, and consider that he was an antipope, 
and even crroncons in his doctrines ; of this opinion are Natalis Alexander, 
Sangallo, Fleury, and Christianus Lupns, The celebrated Monsignor 
Borgia, afterwards cardinal, said upon this subject: “The legitimacy of 
‘Felix is demonstrated to those who believe in tho fall of Liberius.” 

Shortly after the poutificate of Damasus I., who succeeds to Liberius 
end Folix, must be placed the reign of Julian, surnamed the Apostate, son 
of Julius Constantius, brother of the great Constantine. He was near 
perishing with his brother Galhws in a terrible massacre of his family by 
the sons of Constantine, and was only saved by the care of Mark, bishop 
of Aristus, who conccaled him in the sanectuzry of his church, a circum- 
stance which subsequently added to the horror uf his apostacy. Eusebius 
of Nicomedia, who was charged with the education of Julian and Gallus, 
gave them a tutor named Mardonins,* who endeavored to inspire them with 
gravity, modesty, and contempt for sensual pleasures. These young princes 
entered into the mder of tho clergy, and performed the duty of readers, 
but with very different sentiments upon religion. Gallus had much piety, 
while Julian had 9 seeret leaning to the worship of false gods, and his in- 
clinations broko forth when, at the age of twenty-four, he was sent to Athens, 
whore he addicted himself to astrology, magic, and all the vain illusions of 
paganism. It is chiefly to that sacrilegious curiosity about the future that 
‘wo must attribute the apostacy of that young prince, who gave no reason 
for suspicion till after the death of Constantius, Julian, being named 
Cwsar by Constantius, distinguished himself in Gaul, and gained a victory 
over seven German kings near Strasburg. Subsequently his soldiers de- 
clared hin emperor. He was then at Paris, where he had built a palace, 
of which the remains aro still visible. Subsequently, Julian was recognized 
as emperor in the East, as he already had been in the West. The pagan 
philosophers, by whom he was surrounded, persuaded him to annihilate 
Christianity and to revive idolatry. At first he employed only mild means, 
‘bnt he afterwards ordered cruelty and bloodshed. Tondott says of this 
emperor, that “his character presents one of the most embarrassing prob- 
Jems of history. He was humane and sanguinary, disinterested and prodi- 
gal, harsh to himself, and too indulgent to the sophists, his favorites; he 


* Feiler ili, 719. + Biog. Unie, mil, 140, 
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combined the contraries, and was at the same time an Alexander and a Di- 
ogenes.” The Cardinal Gerdil, in his Considerations upon Julian (vol. x., 
Roman edition), has well described him. The edict of that emperor against 
the Christians is a tissue of false rensonings, of which Voltaire has repro- 
duced the principal traits in his Essay on Morals, with the same logic and 
the same honesty. With the death of this emperor, the family of Constan- 
tine became extinct. In that family Christianity found alike its most 
generous friend and its most cruel enemy. One sentence, horrowed from 
Lebeau’s Histoire de T Empire, will complete one’s knowledge of Julian: 
“He is the model of those perseenting princes who try to avoid the re- 
proach of persecuting by an appearance of gentleness and equity.” 
Julian died on the 26th June, 363, at the age of about thirty-two years. 


38. ST. DAMASUS. «a. pn. é 


AS horn at Guimaraens, in Portugal. Sent to Rome 
at an early age, ho at first was writer and reader, 
then deacon, and at length enrdinal-priest. Da- 
masus has been called a Spaniard, becanse Portu- 
gal was then a part of Spain. It has been affirmed 

3 that, during the exile of Liberius, Damasus was his 

Viear. While still young, he wrote the acts of the 

holy martyrs, Peter and Marcellinus, which he hat 
learned from the lips of their executioner, Dorotheus, Subsequently, he 
contracted friendship with Athanasius, when the latter came to Rome, under 
the pontificate of Julius, and perhaps he was ordained deacon by that pon- 

“tiff Certainly he was deacon when Liberius was sent into exile. The 
schismatical author of the prefaces to the Memorial of Faustinus and Mar- 
cellinus, after Father Zaccaria, adds that Damasus did not follow Liberius 
into exile, but only feigned to do so, and then hastened back to Rome and 
usurped the pontifical authority. But the author of those prefaces, besides 
being a schismatic, showed himself the partisan of an antipope, named Urai- 
einus, who then tormented the Church. And, therefore, we need give no 
credence to what this opponent says against Damasus. 

This cardinal-priest was elected pope at the age of sixty-two, on the 15th 
of September, 366. He began by using all the means in his power to put 
an end to the schism of Ursicinus. In 369, he assembled at Rome a synod 
of ninety-three bishops, confirmed the faith of Nice, rebuked the Council of 
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Rimini, and condemned the Bishop Auxentius, the disseminator of heresy 
in the diocese of Milan, and in the neighboring churches. Saint Basil, 
having sent letters to Rome by Dorotheus, deacon of Antioch,* the 
Holy Father, to show himself favorable to the entreaties of the pious 
bishop, sent to the Hast Sabinus, deacon of the Milanese charch. The 
lntter returned to Rome with lotters from Baxi], which were not satisfactory 
to the pontiff. He thought fit to send them back to Basil by Evagrius. 
Basil then sent again to Rume Dorviheus, recently consecrated priest. 

On that occasion, the Holy Father, in 374, assembled another council, of 
whore acta only a single fragment remains. 

Several letters from the pontiff to Panlinus of Antigch then caused some 
rumors in the East. ‘Those letters contained a tacit Lut clear protestation by 
which the Holy Father recognized the said Paulinus as Bishop of Antioch, 
to the prejudice of Meletius, Basil, the friend of the latter, sext Dorothens 
for the third thuc to Rome, with the view, in concert with other Lishops, to 
procure a retraction of that decision. At that tine, Damasus assembled 
asynod, in which ho deckwed that he maintained his decree in favor of 
Paulinus, but without cutting off Meletins from the cownmnion of the 
Church. In 377, Saint Jorome consuted Damasus on these questions. 1. 
May we say that in God there are three kypostases ? 2. With which of the two 
parties, the Melotinian or the Paulinian, were the faithful to communicate? 
The pope replied that Paulinus was to be communicated with, and that in 
God three persons and one God were to be recognized. 

In the following year, Graeebus, Prefect of Rome, to whom is applicable 
Justinian’s law that no one shall be a judye in his own cause, obtained baptism 
ou condition that the authorities should destroy the infamous den of Mythra. 
In 379, peaco was concluded botween Paulinus and Meletius. The former 
held a council, the acts of which he sent to Dumasus. In 380, the pope 
hvld a synod, in which ho approved and confirmed the transaction of the 
two bishops of Antioch, received Melctius into perfect communion, estab- 
lishing a confession of faith. The sume year the Holy Father declared null 
the ordination, by some Egyptians, of the ambitious Maximus Cinicus, who 
dared. to pretend to be Bishop of Constantinople, to the prejudice of Saint 
Gregory Naziensis, and he constituted, as his Vicar in the provinces of 
eastern Dlyria, Acolius, Bishop of Thessalonica. 

Priscilianus, condemned by the Council of Saragossa, then visited Rome 
for the parpose of justifying himself to Damasus, but the pope would not 
even admit him to his presence. 

* Care must be taken not to confound the names and the men so remote from cur own time. 
Jost now we had to mention Dorothsus, an executioner; we now have another Dorotheus, 
friend of Saint Basil. 

t Novaes, 1, p. 124 
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At the solicitation of the Emperor Theodosius, Damasus, in $81, assem- 
bled at Constantinople the second general council. It was attended hy a 
hundred and fifty or » hundred and eighty bishops, who gave honorablo 
reception to the Tome of the Westerns, that is to say, the confession of 
Damasus to Paulinus, or the confession of faith established in the Roman 
council of the preceding year. The bishops in this conncil confirmed the 
Nicene creed against Macedonius, Ztius, and Ennomius, Arians, who. 
among other errors, denied tho divinity of the Holy Ghost. The bishops 
added to the Nicene croed the words, J belivre in the Holy @hoet, Lavd, &., 
to which were added the words filioque in Spain, by the Council of Toledo, 
of 589. It was received by the churches of France and Germany, in the 
eighth century, and by the Roman church in the ninth. 

Maximus Sinicus, usurper of the See of Constnutinople, was deposed, and 
Saint Gregory Nazianensis was restored to his episcopal jurisdiction, But 
he, from his love of peace, renonnced it, and in Ins place was appointed 
Nectairus, of the senatorial order, who was only a catechumen. In this 
council three or four canons were formed, in one of which primacy was given 
to the Bishop of Constantinople after that of the Roman pontiff. This was 
disapproved of by Damasus, who was too acnte and far-sighted not to per- 
ceive the danger which might arise from that probably too hasty dectara- 
tion. About the same time, when, on evers side, ncasnres were being taken 
to secure the peace of the Charch, and to destroy heresies, some senators, 
partisans of the old system of the Gentiles of Rome, attempted to restore 
paganism by causing the altar of vicfory to be re-erected in the senate. In 
pursuance of that design, they were about to sond Simmachus to the 
Emperor Gratian to obtain his consent. But Saint Ambrose, formally em- 
powered by Damasus, exerted himself so effectively at court, that the em- 
bassy was not suffered to depart. That same year the Holy Father convoked 
@ Dumerous council, all the acts of which are lost. 

In 883, Damasus wrote a letter to the Eastern bishops against the par- 
tisans of Apollinaras, and, in 384, another letter to the Emperor Valentinian, 
in favor of Simmachus, who had been accused of showing his hatred of the 
Christians, under pretext of obeying the orders of the emperor, Damasus 
instituted the penalty of retaliation, by which the caluminator was to be sub- 
jected to the punishment which the accused would have incurred had he 
been unable to prove himself innocent.* To him also is attribnted the cvs- 
tom of chaunting the Psalms day and night, but that custom prevailed in 
the primitive church in the time of Pope Pontianus. It is possible that it 
was even earlier. Saint Ambrose introduced into the West the singing of 


* Qualia fecisti, patiaris talia, jus ost, 
Plite sibi cunventens TALI0 nomen habet. 


the Psalms, by two choirs alternately, it may have been that Damasns, by a 
decree, confirmed that new custom. On this point, Dom Constant refntes 
those who say that the alternate singing was either invented or confirmed by 
Pope Damasns. It is not exact to say that Damasus, following the example 
of the Church of Jerusalem, ordered the Alleluia to be sung at Rome, By 
the advice of Saint Jerome, he ordered that, as the Alleluia was sun at 
Easter time, it should frequently be sung at other times, that is to say, on 
Sundays. Those who write that the same pontiff ordered that at the end of 
the Psalms the Gluric Putri should be used, are mistaken, for they base 
their assertion upon a letter of St. Jerome, which is now known to be 
apocryphal, Novaes thinks that the (Gloria Patri was in use in the primi- 
tive church, Tho Council of Nice added to it the words, Sicut erat in princi- 
pio, in opposition to the Arians, who said that the Son of God was created 
in time. In general, the custom of saying it at the end of the Psalms was 
not usually commanded by the Church as ealy as is supposed ; perhaps it 
was not ordered previous tu the celebration of the Council of Vaison, in the 
acts of which we, for the first time, mect with o deeroo that relates to it, 

Damasus summonci to Rome Saint Jerome, who served him as secretary, 
with the duty of replying to the letters which the Holy Father received from 
the councils and from the churches. By order of the same pontiff, Saint 
Jerome corrected and translated into Latin the version of the Septuagint, 
and he did the same for the Hebrew edition, done into Latin. He also 
most acrupulously corrected the Latin teat of the New Testament, carefully 
comparing it with the Greek text. 

In five ordinations, Saint Damasus created sixty-two bishops, thirty-one 
priests, and eleven deacons. He governed the Church eighteen years and 
about two months, and died at the age of eighty, in December, 384, 

He was @ man of brilliant virtue, learned in the Holy Scriptures, illnstri- 
ous by his writings, and celebrated for the good and constant organization 
of the acts of his pontificate. This pontiff had also some disposition towards 
the cultivation of poetry, but excelled less in that kind of stady thay in all 
the others to which he devoted himself. Saint Jerome bestows this eulogy 
upon the continence xf Damasus: He was the virgin doctor of a virgin 
Church, Tolerant as to offences offered to himself, Damasus would not 
endure euch to the Church. 

The genuine works of Saint Damasus were printed at Paris in 1672, in 
8vo. That edition is preceded by the Life of the Pontiff, which is also to 
be found in the Bibliotheque dee Peres, and in thé Ep. Rom. Pont., of Dom 
Constant, folio, An earlier edition was published in 1689, by Frederick 
Ubeldini, and there was another Roman edition in 1688. There is alsp an 
edition by:the Canon Antoine Marie Merenda, folio, 1754. 

A host of other anthors have spoken of the works of Saint Damasus. 
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‘The council of Ohaleedon called him the ornament and the glory of Rome. 
His intimate union with Saint Jerome is one of the finest acts of thia pon- 
tiff. To select for his interpreter a writer of such splendid talent and such 
high renown, was to show an admirable modesty. The moral atrength of the 
pontificate was doubled by such a circumstance. So great a head of 
thé church, learned himself, and endowed with the most eminent literary 
qualities, still further summoned to his aid the eloquence, the force, the 
fervor, the calm style, the patience, and the almost universal learning, and 
finally, the advice of the most eminent doctor of the Latin Church. 

Damasus added to his own intrinsic greatncss by his confidence in Saint 
Jerome. Damasus was buried in the Basilica that he had raised on the 
Via Ardeatina. His body was removed into the church that he had him- 
self founded, called Saint Laurence, in Damaso. 

The Holy See was vacant thirty-one days. It is said that Saint Damasus 
introduced the use of organs. (Sve the rcign of Saint Vitalianus, seventy- 
seventh Pope.) 

We must here say a fow words more about the Antipope Ursicinus. At 
the election of Damasus he did not fear to accept the part of on intrusive 
pope. Although that election shone with the intervention of the divine 
judgment, says Saint Ambroso (Ep. 30, a? Valntin), some priests, seven in 
number,* and three deacons, having placed themselves at the head of the 
faction opposed to Felix, created Ursicinus pontiff, in the Basilica of Sicinus, 
situated near the Esquiline, and he was ordained by the bishop of Tivoli; 
and then arose a sodition between the two factions, cach of which desired 
the man of its choice to provail. Juventius, then prefect of Rome, drove 
Ursicinus and his partisans from the city, but they speedily returned. 
Again expelled by Pretextatus, successor to Juventius, the Emperor Valen- 
tinian confirmed the order of exile, and declared Ursicinus » disturber of 
the Church, and all the partisans of the intruder schismatics. They 
attempted a new sedition, still maintaining that in Ursicinus they recog- 
nized- their legitimate head; but the emperor by s new order sent the 
partisans to a distance of twenty miles from the metrepolis, and banished 
the false pontiff into Gaul. 

On the death of Valentinian, Ursicinus endeavored to return to Rome, 
and assembled his partisans, with a view to seizing the pontifical authority. 
He continued his intrigues and his seditious conduct during the whole 
reign of Damasus, but was unable to expel the noble friend of Saint Jerome. 
At the moment of the election of Siricins, successor of Damasus, Ursicinus 
endeavored to oppose it, but he was again repulsed from Rome, to which 
it seemed he could never return. 


* ‘Tiiie ciecmtstance throws some light upon the then system of election. 
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Under this reign died Saint Macrina, sister of Saint Basil and of Seint 
Grogory of Nyssus. Saint Basil, surnamed the Great, was bishop of 
Cwearea, The Emperor Valens having sent a prefect to Basit ta engage 
him to become an Arian, he refused with some force. The prefect oleerved 
that people never epoke to him in that mauner, to which Basil euttingly 
replied, “Possibly that is because you are never in the ludbit of speaking toa 
bishop.” “A veply,” says Feller (I , 378), “ full of energy and of the episcopal 
charactor, and one which pastors should never lose sight of.” The Hexane- 
rox of Saint Basil (a work upon the s\ days of the creation) is looked upon 
a» @ masterpiece. 

The Basilian religious orders, male aud female, take thar name from this 
holy doctor. 


89. ST. SIRICIUS.. a. np. 884. 


IRICIUS, ao Roman, son of Tiburtius, priest-cardinal 
of Samt Podenmana in Pastore, or as some say, 
cardmal-deacon, created by Damasus, was elected 
pontdff im 364. It is affirmed that he is the author 
of the Comnwnicantes in the mass. By a decretal 
“it written to Himerius, bishop of Tarragona, he permits 

Vcsoh monks to receive the sacerdotal order which previ- 

2 ously was prolubited. He forbade the ordaining of 

bigamists, and those who had manied widows. 

Saint Siricins ordaincd that, except in cases of urgent necessity, baptism 
should be administered only at Easter and Pentocost. 

He condemned the Manicheans, those obstinate sectaries of Manes, a 
Persian slave, who prupagated his errors in 273. They maintained that the 
body of Christ was altogether actual ; that there are two supreme principles, 
the Good and the Evil, and that from this latter proceeded the old law. 
They forbade obedience to princes, as being dangerous. According to 
Manes, all the prophets were damned souls. The absurd dogma of the 
‘Metempsychosis, the prohidition to kill any animal whatever, or to use any 
kind of animal food, were some of the chief points of the heresy of Manea. 
He dogmatised publicly, and he sent disciples to preach hie doctrines at 
firet in the nearest provinces of Persia, and afterwards in India and Egypt. 
In imitation of the number of our Saviour’s apostles, this man employed 
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twelve emissariea, three of whom are named Thomas, Hermas, and 
Buldas.* 

Saint Siricius aleo condemned the Priscillianists, followers of Priscillian, 
bishop of Avila. That heresiarch adopted some of the errors of the Man- 
icheans, and added one of his own—that men are subject to the influence of 
evil stars. Javenian, a Milanese monk, was also conilenmed. He denied 
the Virginity of the Mother of God. 

Some authors doubt the picty of Srint Siricins, heenuso ho did not 
promptly repel the mischievous crrors of Rufinus, a monk of Aquilea, which 
errors were long kept concealed. They were at length made public by 
Saint Marcella, 2 Roman Indy, and Panuuachius, a Roman senator. The 
pontiff is defended upon this point by Florentini and Noris, Benedict XIV. 
also excuses the pontiff, especially in a letter to John V., King of Portugal. 
He moreover ordered that the name of Saint Siricins should be placed in 
the Roman martyrology. Baronius had previowly accused him of having 
being cold in his relations with Saint Jerome, and of not continuing to him 
the confidence that Damasus had shown; but these cireumstances did not 
influence the decision of Benedict XIV., which now has the foree of a law. 
What must have especially struck that learned and sagacious Catholie legis- 
lator of the eighteenth century is that the works of Saint Siricins indicate 
great courage. In ihose lettors the pontifieal dignity shines forth in all its 
lustre. We recognise the spirit of the prinee of the Church, of the lieuten- 
ant of God,t when he commands that his decrees shall be published in all 
the provinces, and thatthe primates of the Church sce to their execution, on 
pain of their immediate deposition. The pontiff expressly declares that 
whoever shall refuse to obey his injnuctions will be cut off from the com- 
munion of the faithful, and liable to the pains of hell. 

Saint Siricius, in five ordinations, in Decomber, crented thirty-two bishops, 
twenty-seven (some say thirty-one) priests, and sixteen or nineteen deacons. 
He was the first pontiff who called himsclf pope.t Novaes discusses that 
question in his introduction to his Lives of the Sovercign Pontiff of Rome. 
(Diasert. IV., vol. ii., p. 3.) The following is his opinion upon this import- 
ant point: 

“When the new pontiff has accepted the clection, he begins to be called 
Pope. 1 will not give here the catalogue of the various interpretations that 
authors assign to that name.” 


* “This name,” Buldas, says the celebrated M, de Baint Martin, “ may be merely indicative 
of the dogmas that these hereties borrowed from the Indian legislator, Baddh or Buddhe, whose 
dcotrine'nt that time predominated in India, was widely spread in the regions which separate 
that country from Chine, where it is auld that Manos travelled. 

+ Coosarotti, p. 91. 

$ Tgnsting Banc hae written « Hitle work in 12mo,, entitled, “Etymology of the words Pope 
and Pontif. 
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He nevertheless does cite Barbosa (Jur. Kodes., lib. i, eap. 25 Patra, Com- 
ment ad Const. Apost., t. i., pragraphe 3, numero 7), the Bollandisty, in the 
Chronological History of the Patriarchs of Alexandria, vol. v., act. s4.,:p. 25; 
Raynaud, vol. x. (Des Titres du Pontifo Romain, p. 80), and Lambertini (De 
Syndimees, lib. i, chap. 3, para. 4). 

Novacs continues thus : 

“ This name is derived from the title of Pater Patric ; others derive it from 
Pater Patrum or Pater Pastorum. Some, again, say that the word is de- 
rived from tho initial letters of the following words: thus, Petri, Apostoli, 
Potestatem, Accipions.” 

All those interpretations befit a name so mysterious. 

“ At first,” continues Novaes, “this name was applied in common to all 
priests, whence came the custom of giving the name of father to every regu- 
lar pricst. Then the name was given only to bishops, Papebrok (in Conat. 
Chrono. Histor. ad Siricinn, p. 147, No. 9) says that Saint Siricius wae the 
first who called himself Pupa (pope), and that he so styles himeelf in many 
letters which he wrote to various provinces. Suint Leo the Great, elected 
in 440, follows that example ; in his Hpist. 17, he entitles. himself “ Zeo, Papa 
Universis per Siciliuia constilutis Salutem.” At the end of the ninth century, 
this name was no longer given to any one but the sovereign pontifis of 
Tome. About the end of the tenth century, Arulphus IL, Archbishop of 
Milan, having taken the title of “Popo of the City of Milan, Gregory V., in 
988, complained of it, and the Council of Pavia decreed that Aralphus must 
desist from that pretension of being pope. 

“The echismatics, howevor, usurped the name of pope. Gregory VIL, in 
the Council of Rome, of 1076, strictly ordered that the title of pope should 
be unique in the Cutholic world, and that no one should be allowed either 
to take that name for himself or apply it to any one but the sovereign pon- 
tiff.” (Baronius, Martyrol., 10 jan. and 25 jan.) 

“Carni has published » dissertation on the question whether that degree 
of Saint Gregory VIL. is genuine. (Vol. i. of his Works, p. 152.) It is 
written in Italian, and the title is in Latin.” 

With the reign of Scicius are also connected the sedition of Antioch, the 
Massacre of Thessalonica, the letter of Saint Ambrose to Theodosius, and 
the penitence of that emperor, who for eight months refrained from gauter- 
ing the Church.” During that time, Siricius added his zeal to that of the 
great Saint Ambrose, in endeavoring to restore peace to the empire. Siri- 
ius governed the Church during fourteen years. He died in 398, at the 
age af ceventy-four years, and was interred in the cemetary of Priscilla, on 


© Fleury, iv., p. 509, & seg. 
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the Via Soleria. His body was removed by Pascal I. into the Church of, 
Raint Praxedes. Tha Holy See was vacant nineteen days. 

-1 mmst add that, under Saint Siricins, also appeared what Flenry calls 
(LY. 528) the beginnings of Saint Augustine. He had been made a catechu- 
men by the sign of the cross, and by salt. At first he addicted himeelf to 
the pleasures of the world, and fell into the hands of the Manicheans who, 
leading him astray by their pompous discourses, gave him a taste for their 
reveries, and an aversion for the Old Testament. Saint Monica, mother of 
Saint Augustine, begged a bishop to bring her son buck into the right way. 
The bishop replied that it was neccesary to wait, and, as the mother replied 
to those words with a flood of tears, he added, it is impossible that the 
child of those tears should perish. 

Under the reign of Saint Siricius, died Saint Gregory of Nyssus, brother 
of Saint Basil and Saint Mocrine. Gregory was bishop of Nyssus, a city 
of Dardania; he is surnamed the Father of fathers, His principal works 
are Funeral Orations, Sermons, Puneqyrics of the Saints, Commentarica on 
Scripture, and Dogmatic Tieutives. He may be compared to the most cele- 
brated orators of antiquity for purity, ease, strength, fecundity, and mag- 
nificence of style. 

‘We must not forget the great Saint Athanasius, who died about this time 
(eleven years before the reign of Saint Siricius), after being bishop of Alex- 
andria during forty-six years. During more than fifty years he was perae- 
cuted by the Arians, whom he opposed with an invincible courage. Eras- 
mus was a great admirer of the style of Saint Athanasius; a style which is 
by turns noble, simple, clegant, clear, and pathetic. 


40, ST. ANASTASIUS I.—a. p. 898. 


NASTASIUS L, a Roman, and son of Maximus, 
was created pontiff at the close of 888, He for- 
bade the ordination of any deformed person, 
Pilgrims could no longer be ordained without » 
letter from their own bishop: whence the actual 
origin of letters dimissory. He ordered that the 
priests should stand up, keeping their heads 
bowed, while the deacons read the gospel during 

Ei ‘Masa, in order to show, seys Bona, in his litargic 
‘eth tei tay eoue, earvasta senihy to Ba the coeandeda ol tha quel 
This decteé was cafied forth by s dissension which occurred at Rome be- 
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. tween the priests and the deacons. The latter (see Baronius), administering 
the goods of the Church, treated with not much respect the priesia-whto, on 
advount of thet, disdained to riee up before the descns, eres when the 

' latter were reading the gospel before the faithfal; for, scoonting.to bid 
enstom, when the priests were seated the deacons were to remain stagdiny.* 
‘The holy father, in order to put an end to that scandal, published the decree 
of which we have spoken, and which was registered in the pontifical book. 

Saint Jerome calls Saint Anastasius a man of very rich poverty and apos 
tolie zal, 

It was especially in defending Saint Chrysostom, whom they attempted 
to expel from Constantinople, that Anastasius evidenced a great devotion. 

Tn two ordinations Anastasius ereated ten or twelve bishops, eight or 
nine priests, and five deacuns, “He governed the Church,” says Innocent 
L, “with purity of life, abundance of doctrine, and perfect strictness of 
ecclesiastical authority. He reigned three ycars and ten days, and died 
in 401, 

Saint Jerome further says (Ep. 127), that under such a bishop Rome 
would remain. Aud, in fact, very shortly after the good pope’s death, in 
410, Bome was for the first time sacked by the Goths. Their king, 
had assaulted it three times before he could take it. 

Saint Anastasius was interred in the cemetery of the Orso Pileato, on the 
Vnquiline, and afterwards removed by Sorgeus L into the Church of Saint 
Sylvester and Saint Martin ai Monti. The Holy Seo remained vacant 
lwenty days. 


41. ST. INNOCENT I.— a. p. 401. 


B, NNOCENT L, of Alba, in Montferrato, wae the 
se son of Innocent, and a cardinal-deacon created 
x by Saint Damasus. He waa elected pontiff at 
the close of 401. In 401 he went to Revemat 
to converse with the Emperor mzdiigsl ob- 
tain from him the confirmation of the pation 
” cancladed between King Alerie dnd the agpate of 
.” the city of Rome, besieged by Alasig, aufi.s 

by him in the following yeas. Pe 
Boturning to Rome after « fruitless journey, the pope applied bi 


* Novace, i, p. 148, Bee note at end of this ajer, 
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consoling and encouraging the Romans, restoring the churohes, and orna- 
menting them anew with precious jewels of gold and silver. He at the 
same time busied himself in publishing constitutions for the discipline of 
the church, in destroying as for as he could in their beginning the heresies 
of Pelagius, an English monk, and his disciple Celestius, whose nativity is 
unknown, and in condemning the reviving heresies of the Donatists. 

Saint Jerome calls Innocent the successor and the son of Anastasius, be- 
cause the former, like the latter, had given proofs of his love of justice Ly 
protecting the caaxe of Saint Jolin Chrysostom, unworthily deposed from 
the see of Constantinople, and driven from his church by the faction of 
Theophilus.* He who had condemned the two councils irregularly held 
against a bishop, whom no prudent man could deem guilty, could not but 
be inflexible against the Novatiuns, who, for more than a century, had kept 
up their svhinm.t 

Tnnocent, vf his own senso of duty, determined to auathematize both 
Pelagims and Celestius, who continued ty torment men’s consciences by 
their audacious doctrines on original sin, free will, and divine grace. 

Saint Innocent ordered that all important causes, after the sentence of the 
bishop, should be remiticd to the Holy See, “necording to tho religions 
custom,” as he himself said. With the legacy of the matron Vestina, he 
built and erected into a cardinalate parish the church of Suints Vitalius, 
Gervasius and Protasius. 

In four ordinations, in the month of December, this pope created filty- 
four bishops, thirty priests, and fifteen deacous. He governed the Church 
fifteen years, two months, and ten days. 

He was endowed with very distinguished intellect and singular prudence. 
He laid it down that a rulor should never dismiss the ministers of his pre- 
decessor, “for,” said he, “new comers injure business before they leam 
how to do it.” 

He died on the 28th of July, in the ycar 417, ond was buried in the 

“cemetery at the Orso Pileato, and thence removed into the church of Saint 
Sylvester and Saint Martin, at Boxti. 

The Holy See remained vacant twenty-one duys, 

‘It was under the reign of Innocent I. that Eutropius suffered martyrdom 
at Constantinople, Fleury, vol. v., book 21, chap. 38, says: “The prefect, 


* Ik mist not be forgotien that Saint John Chrysostom appealed from the sentence of the 
Conciiabuls du Chéne, that the poutiff reversed the iniquitous condemnation, and that bin een- 
tence was respected by the whole Church. But there was a wide distance then from theo 
falee deoretals which ignorant mofern sectarians tell us sre the source of appeals to Rome. 
(Feller, iil, 008.) The Concfitsbule du Chéne was 20 called because held in the church of s 
quarter of the town of Chaleodon, to which a grest vak had given its name. 

+ See life ot Saint Cornelius, in p. — of this volume, for hie opinion of the Novatians. 


4 pagan, and the enemy of the Christians, infficted the mast qmealaipeteres 
on the friends of Saint Chrycostom. Entropius, reader ead chewiagewss 
pith to the question. Fire was applied to him; he wat beaten withabeppe 
of raw bides, and with sticks; his sides, his cheeks, and his forchend me 
tom with iron hooks, and, finally, lighted torches were plunged Sapte the 
gaping wounds where the flesh had been torn a i a ead 
hone, and he expired. 

The priest Tigrius was also stripped, scourged upon the back, smiled 
hand and foot, and stretched go violently that the joints were dislocated.” 

In France, the barbarians furiously tortured the bishops; st Rhebes, 
Saint Nicasia, with the virgin Eutropia, her sister; at Arras, Saint Diogene; 
at Auxerre, Saint Paterna; at Langres, Saint Didier. Every where the 
same deplorable horrors followed the triumph of the barbarians. It seemed 
as though Constantine had every where propagated Catholicism only that 
the victims might be the more plainly pointed out for destruction; and 
among those barbarians who thus tortured and destroyed Christians, there 
were some who pretended to believe in Christ. 


Nopt,—The Abbé Francis Gtusta, in his Journeys of the Popes (Vieggide Papi), Florence, 
1788, 8vo., describes the principal journeys undertaken by the popes for the benefit of the 
Chareh, he first journey ie that of Innocent I, to have an interview in 409 with the Emperor 
Honoris, then residing at Ravenna Then come the journeys of Saint Leo to Attila, in Meartua, 
in 462 ; that of Hormisdas to Ravenna, to Theodoric, King of the Goths ; that of Saint John 1. 
Constantinople, to the Exnperor Justinian, in 525, that of Agupetus to Constantinople to the 
Emperor Justinian, in 546, In 632 Martin I. was carried off from Rome, by order of the Empe- 
ror Constantias. 

In the eighth century, Constantine went to Constantinople to the Emperor Justinian IT, in 
710, Other journeys followed. Saint Zacharias went to Tann, to Ravenna, to Pavia, and to 
Perugia, in 749, 743, and 750. Saint Stephen IIL. went to France, to King Pepin, in 754- Saint 
Stephen V. went to Rheims, to the Einpcror Louis I in 816. Gregory IV. want to Fraace in 
643, John VIII. went to Paris to the Emperor Charles the Bald in 877, 

Ty the tenth century no pope left Rome Samt Leo JX. went to France in 1049, and to ffer- 
meay in 1008, Victor II, went to Germany to the Emperor Henry, in 1057; Saint ‘Vil, 
Went to the Custle ot Canosse in 1077. A ovntary later, in 1177, Alexander ITT. went to retdce 
to trent for peaco with the Emperor Frederic, sy 

In the twelfth century there was no papal removal from Rome. In the thirtpenth~é, 1800 
~~-Honorius {11, went to tl - congress with the Emperor Frederic I. Gregory X. went tp Jazons 
in 1874. 

Clement V. transferred the residence of the Holy See into France in 1806, Urban ¥* teeait to 
Avignon, in Realy, in 1863. Gregory XI. re-catablished the residenes af tha Holy Spek! Samet 
1978, Pios I, went to Mantas in 1480. Julius IL in 1511 besieged Le Mivestioty ikem, 
‘want to Bologna to confer with King Francis E, in 1815, Paul IL. went # ~ 
Lpore te 1541, and 19 Basneto in 1548, Clement VIIL went to Ferrara in 16. an 

‘In the seventeenth century there was no papal journey. 3 

‘te the eighteenth exntary, tn 1789, Pius VI west to Viena ;s Piya VEL wengti sui 
Se-4B0D ha'rtn detained xi Bervroma; i 1018 be wept t Genera, apd,.~ eee, a 
Viahiog Anqpea in [961 ; Pan TX. wont to Giana tp 1848. En ae 


42. ST. ZOZIMUS.— a. pv. 417. 


AINT ZOZIMUS, made a priest by Saint Innocent 
L, was, according to some, a Greek, born at Cesarea, 
in Cappadocia ; according to others, ho was born at 
Bieti, in Calabria. He was elected pontiff on the 
19th of August, 4.D. 417. He was the first who to 
the title of bishop or pope added the words, of Rome, 
(Novaes i, 153.) He forbade that impure men or 

_ 4 slaves should be reccived into the clergy; and he 

forbade tho clergy to freqnent taverns. He renewed the condemnation of 
Pelagins and Celestius, and he obtained from the Emperor Honorius, then 
residing at Ravenna, that tho Celestians and the Pelagians should be 
banished from Rome, and every where known as heretics. African bishops 
aszembled at Carthage, having condemned the Pelagians as heretics, the 
pope confirmed the sentence; and from that instant he neglected no pre- 
caution to hasten, every where, the destruction of the schism which concevalod 
itself under false pretences of picty and of submission. 

To settle some Church bnsiness, Saint Zozimus sont Saint Augustine to 
Cesarea, a city of Mauritania. The holy doctor speaks of that journey in 
his letters 190 and 209. 

It is stated in the Martyrology that this pope ordered that deacons 
should wear the stole, hanging from the left shoulder to the right side. He 
granted to the parish churches the faculty of blessing the paschal candles, 
which previously had been permitted only to the great Busilicas. Some 
authors attribute to him tho invention of the paschal candle, whence the 
_ Agnus Dei originated; but the opinion is not shared by other historians. 
“(The truth is that the custom of blessing and distributing the Agnus Det 
dates from the infant church, and that that ceremony was performed on 
Holy Saturday. 

Zozimus gave o decision relating to the difference which existed between 
the churches of Arles and Vienne, as to which should be the metropolitan of 
the Fiemwise and Narbornaise provinces. 

He had some diaputes with tho bishops of Africa on the subject of 
Apiariaa, an African priest, deposed from the priesthood by Bishop Urbsin. 
‘There arose a difference of opinion between the Roman and the Afrinan 
church, which soutimed five years, and was terminated by Pope Ggint 
Bonitese I. Agiarius, when he sppealed on the subject to Zosirus, ertdllelt 

himeelf of an establiahed ‘right. The African fathers recognized the right 
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of the Boman pontifis to receive and decide upon all appeals made to the 
Holy See from all parts of the Catholic world. The Africans, in the case of 
Apiarius, did not directly contest the right of appeal to the Holy See; but 
they demanded the execution of the established rules to prevent the abuses 
committed by tho clerics and simple priests in making such appeals with 
too great levity and in cases already well decidod.* It was in vain that su- 
perficial writers or enemies of the Holy See quoted those regulations as 
against the right of appenl in itself. A power so old in the Church a8 to 
its c»honce, althoagh it had not always been ag active or extensive in its 
exorcise, and those in whose hands it existed, could by no right-minded 
reasoner be termed a usurped power, when the circumstances, the wants of 
the Church and its discipline, required that the exercise of the same power 
should become more frequent and more hal itual. 

Saint Zozimus, in an ordination in December, ercated eight bishops, ten 
priests, and three deacous. He governed the Church one year, nine months, 
avd nine days. He died on the 26th December, £18, and was interred in 
the Banilica of Saint Laurence, on the i Zitertine. The Holy See re- 
nained vacant one day. 

It was in 418 that Saint Augustine wrote to a layman named Mercator, 
who had cousnlicd bim upun the errors of the Pelagians: “For myself, I 
confess it to you, I love rather to learn than to teach, for the sweetness of 
truth invites us to learn, and charity must constrain us tu teach. But we 
shoald teach ouly when charity constrains us to do so.” 


48. ST. BONIFACE I.—a. p. 418, 


ROMAN, the son of Zucundus, was made candi- 
nal-priest by Saint Damasus. When about to be 
proclaimed pontiff, he ha not voluntarily accepted 
that dignity, but he had at length given his con+ 
sent, when some deacons and a very few priests, 
opposing themselves to the wishes of the great 
majority of the electors, named Eulalins, who had 
A been made cardinal archdeacon by Innocent 1. 
» Symmachus, prefect of Rome, patronized Eulaliua, 
and 1 prejudiced the Emperor Honorius in favor of that antipope. The em- 
peror being warned that Symmachus had written falsely to him upon the , 





’ Feller, v, p. 814. 
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subject, thought fit to call upon both Boniface and Eulatins to attend before 
him at Ravenna. Eulalius, in contempt of the emperor's orders, left Rome 
for a short time and then secretly returned. That, of course, put an end 
to all dispute upon the subject of the pontificate; Boniface was solemnly 
Tecognized. 

Unhappily it resulted from that dispute that as Honorius in that instanco, 
so the kings of Italy and others subsequently, interfered in tho papal eleo- 
tions, Of Eulalius we may sum up all that itis necessary to say about him, 
by merely adding that this ifiruder retired to Porto d’Anzo, and was sub- 
RBequently bishop of Nepi. . 

Boniface, being firmly seated in the Holy See, ordered that no cleric 
should be ordained priest earlier than thirty years of age, as Saint Fabian 
had desired, and Boniface also followed Zozimns in excluding from that 
honor all impure men and slaves. He introduced the custom of singing on 
Holy Thursdays the Gloria in Excelsis. 

This pope suppressed the rigils of the saints; which consisted in meeting 
at their tombs and passing the nights preceding their feasts in fervent 
prayer. Although those nights began, as it was fitting, in s holy manner, it 
must be confessed that they did degenerate into mere meetings for amuse- 
ment; the pope limited such mectings to the feast days, but he did not 
suppress either the name of vigils or the fasting which was prescribed. 

Boniface made a deeree which forbade all canvassing in the pontifical 
elections ; the true pope was to be he who should be elected by the divine 
judgment and the consent of all. 

By apostolical and royal edicts he pursued the enemies of grace; he re- 
ceived the four books dedicated to him by Saint Augustine, which the latter 
had sent by Alipius. Those books refuted the letters of the Pelagians. 

This same pope firmly maintained tho rights of the Holy See over Iyria, 
which the patriarch of Constantinople aimed at separating from the Roman 
\ jurisdiction. It was under this pope that Saint Jerome died, that brilliant 
light that so long and so brilliantly illuminated all Christendom, 

In one ordination, in the month of December, Saint Boniface created 
thirty-six bishops, thirteen priests, and three deacons; he governed the 
Ohaorch three years, eight months, and seven days. He died a. p. 422, and 
was buried in the Cemetery of Saint Felicitas, on the Appian Way, and 
near the Cemetery of Calixtus. 

The Holy See was vacant eight days. 

7 
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44, 8ST. CELESTINE I.—a. pv. 422. 


ELESTINE L, a Roman, cardinal-deacon, created 
by Innocent L, was the son of Prisons, and « very 
near relation of the Emperor Valentinisn. This 
pontiff was elected in the year 422. 

In 431, the Holy Father caused to be celebrated 
st Ephesus, formerly a city, and at present a village 
of Turkey, in Asia, the third general council, with 
the presence of two hundred bishops, and of three 
of his legates, This council established against Nestorius, nephew of Paul 
of Samosate, at first a monk, then o priest at Antioch, and, at the time 
referred to, bishop of Constantinople, that there was in Jesus Christ but 
‘one person and two natures, and that the most holy Virgin was to be called 
Mother of God. Nestorius was of o contrary opinion, and obstinately de- 
fended his false and erroncous opinion: hoe maintained that there were two 
persona in Christ, one divine and the other human. He said that the most 
holy Virgin ought not to be celled Mother of God, but only Mother of Christ, 
because, according to him, it was the Man snd not the God to whom she 
gave birth, The definitive decree of the council having been sent to Rome, 
was received there on Christinas Day with so much joy and acclamation, that 
to the angelic salutation were added the words: Sancta Maria, Mater Dic, 
ora pro nobis; Holy Mary, Muther of God, proy for us.* 

In the history of the Church from its establishment to the pontificate of 
Gregory XVI., by M. the Abbé Recevenr (vol. iii, book 13, p. 86), there is 
the following passage: 

“On the very day of the arrival of the legates of Pope Celestine, the 
eonncil held its second session in the episcopal house. The letter of the 
pope was rad, first in Latin, then in Greek; and after numerous acclame- 
tions of the bishops, in honor of Celestine and Oyril (patriarch of Alexan- 
dria), the legates, remarking that the papal letter prescribed the execution 
of the judgment already pronounced by the Haly See, called the sots of the 
preceding session, that it might be certsin that the council had 
fegularly, aud to confirm its decisions by the suthority of the Holy Hee, if 
those desisions should be found conformable to what Pope Celestine had 
himself already decided. Mice Sesh ot Thetis lave 





* Ex anppart of this fact, Novece quates Reconjas; then headds thet Bona and 
ini: as Os ethce sf pec coan br ouolgeet eae Sa se 
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replied, in the name of the eouncil, thet in all things they had followed and 
executed the judgment pronounced by the pope, as would be proved to the 
legates by the reading of the acta. 

“On the following day, a third session was held, in which were publicly 
read the acts which had already beon privately read by the legates, after 
which the Priest Philip, one of the logates, said: ‘All know that Saint 
Peter, chief of the Apostles, and founder of the Catholic Church, received 
from Jesus Christ the keys of tho cclestial kingdom, with power to bind 
and loose, and that he, by his successors, still exerts his power” Our holy 
pope, Bishop Celestine, who now holds Saint Peter's place, having sent us 
to supply his place in the council, we, by his authority, confirm the sentence 
of deposition and excommunication passed against Nestorius.” 

Celestine expelled from Italy the Pelagians, who continued the propaga- 
tion of their errors. Celestius, their head, having retired to Great Britain, 
Celestine sent thither two missionaries who, in two years, brought him back 
to the orthodox faith.* The Novatians still hept many churches open in 
Rome. The pope, if we aro to credit Cassiodorus on that point, confined 
their last bishop to a distant quarter, and forbade that heresiarch to re- 
assemble his partisans. 

Learning that some bishops of France were affticted by new progress of 
the sect called semi-Pdlagians, who had recently passed from Africa to Mar- 
seilles to oppose the doctrine of Saint Augustine on predestination and 
grace, Celestine wrote to those French hishops a letter, replete with wisdom 
and prodence, Finally, he sent into Ireland, Palladius, the Greek, first 
bishop of that country, and Saint Patrick, now the beloved apostle of the 
Trish. 

In three ordinations, Celestine ercated forty-six, or, a8 others say, aixty- 
two bishops, thirty-two priests, and twelve deacons. He governed the 
Church nearly ten years, He ordered that his synodal decrees, and those 
of ais predecessors, should in no wise be revoked or subjected to any new 
eximination, when once ordered and decided. He was interred in the 
eemetery of Priscilla, on the Via Sularia, and subsequently his body was 
ramoved into the church of Saint Praxedes. 

The Holy See was vacant nineteep days. Under this reign died Saint 
Angastine. That celebrated father vonfounded the dangerous heretics of 
the time, amoung othera, Celestius and Pelegius; and he enlightened the 
Church by his admirable writings. The same father, seconded by Saint 
Romain, his disciple, silenced the semi-Pelegians, who stiribated the oqm- 
mencement of justification and faith to free will alone.t 


Beds, chay. xvi, ¢ Bomact, Dies. sur 7 Zin. Unde, p. 72. 
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Saint Angustine has left in his *fibfpssiong™” great doteils of lis own 
life. Of all his works, dida throws ¢hp most interest on the Bishop of 
Hippo. Science, virtue, and the ogurage of the sdiate are objectacof 
eternal ‘veneration. The piety of Seiad Augustine was characterized by 
that impassioned love of God which in all oges has invariably delighted? , 
and. attracted the faithful The socounts that he has given of the arrows: 
and faults of his turbulent youth, the progressive effecta of religious sani 
ments in his soul, which still remained weak long after being convinced, 
render him far leas a stranger to us than most of the other fathers of the 
Church. The confessions of Saint Augustine ave a continual prayer; he 
ancessingly addreases himself to God with a sort of familiarity of adoration 
which is at once singular and affecting ; ho supplicates God to give him the 
enlightenment necessary to the discovery of the faults that he had com- 
mitted at the various stages of his hfe, and he forcibly breathes out his 
sentiments of shame and repentance.t The most complete of his works is 
The City of God. When, in 410, Rome was taken by Alaric, and the love- 
Hest part of the civilized world was a prey to the barbarians, clamors arose 
against Christianity. The rest of the pagans and philosophers remarked 
that from the establishment of religion the world had become more and 
more subjected to frightful calamities. Saint Augustine then undertook to 
show that idolatry, even if enlightened by the purest philosophy, must 
still be powerless to secure even temporal happiness to mankind. Then he 
explained what is the city of God, that is to say, the Church of God, whith 
subsists in all His glory, and of which some fragments are scaitered about 
our terrestrial city. It is the continual opposition of the love of the things 
of this world with the love of divine things; their combat commenced with 
the fall of the angels. Almost the who'e doctrine of Baint Augustine is 
contained in this book, which is undoubtedly the noblest picture of the 
Christian religion, which there, as in all the writi.gs of the ssint, is 
represented with penetrating sweetness, He seems always to invite Inen 
te temporal as well as to eternal happiness. He speaks from his c 

Himself full of passion and of scruples, he had found cal. 
nowhere but in the secure asylum of religion. 

Saint Augustine has been surnamed the Doctor of Grace, and the pai 
have given him a flaming heart for symbol. Among his numerons-» 
the single hook, On the Christion Doctrine, contsing, in the opinion, of 
met, more aid to the understanding of the Holy Scriptures than va: 
fownd in all the other doctora. His sermons, too, and his letters, dhawk 
xeed. All travellers who have visited the temple of weir 
‘veranil confiera that passage in Fee’s dosaription of Rome, which says 


6 Tid, Mart, bythe agp Alte ; “hag enya 
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the tribune, called Della Cutedra, in the midst there is a, great altar above 
which is placed the monument of the chair, that is to say, a seat of wood 
adorned with ivory, with open-work in gold. It is the very seat which Saint 
Poter and his successors had used in great ceremonies. That chair is in- 
closed in another great seat in bronze, crowned by two angels bearing the 
tiara and the keys, This magnificent seat is supported hy four doctors, 
namely, Sant Avarstixe and Saint Ambrose, doctors of the Latin Church, 
and Saint Chrysostom and Saint Athanasius, doctors of the Greek Chureb.” 

Rome, where the intellectual, the learned, and the men of profound medi- 
tation succeed each other to infinity, needs no teachings as to propriety, 
and it often happevs that she has wlready fulfilled signally and solemnly the 
duty with which she is reproached for forgetting. 


45. ST. SIXTUS TE ca. pn. 482. 


'T was to Sistus that Saint Augustine wrote his cele- 
4 if  Drated letter concerning grace. Sivius was then 
Ast /, only a priest of the Roman church. {fis nomina- 

PATER tion lo the ponlificnte was made by unanimous con- 
‘ ab #8 cout, and even in the presence of two oriental 
q biehops. Fourteen years previons to his exaltation, 
nae when he as yeé was only a catechist, with great 
==" eloquence he anathematised the Pelagian dogmas. 
Having become poye, he still more strongly opposed their criminal atiempts. 
After having confirmed the Council of Ephesus, which bad been approved 
of by his predecessors, he applied himself to dispersing the faction of Nes- 
torius, who atill had for partisans some bishops of the East. 

He zealously labored to re-establish peace between Cyril, Bishop of Alex- 
andria, and John, Bishop of Antioch. ‘This letter at length confessed that 
Nestorius, whose abettor he had been, had been justly condemned by the 
council, From the peace thus made, two metropolitans wore excluded, 
Elladius of Tarsus, and Eutherus of Thyanis, who, in their obstinacy, ap- 
pealed to the Pontiff Sixtus. He did not show himeelf favorable to their 
appeal, solely because they persisted in their prefereace for the errors of 
Nestorius.“ 

The Pagi, in the criticism of Baronius, an. 433, No. 10, and in the Life of 
Sixtus TIL, freely and skilfully treat the question of that appeal, and prove 
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that the Oriental bishops, when dissenting, always appealed to the sovereign 
pontiffs, and not to the general councils. 

In the year 433, the pope ordained, as Bishop of Ravenna, Saint Peter 
Chrysologus. It is said that the pope was miraculously invited to that 
ordination by Saint Peter himeclf. Saint Sixtus, wishing to erect a trophy 
in honor of the most holy Virgin, for the victory gained over the heresy of 
Nestorius, augmented and renovated the Basilica of Saint Mary Major, 
which he enriched with precious gifts and considerable income. 

Ho left other proofs of his magniticence to the Basilica of Saint John of 
Lateran. 

In four ordinations, in December, ho created fifty-two bishops, twenty- 
two or twenty-vight priesis, and twelvo deacons, He governed the Church 
about cight years, dic] on the 28th of March, 440, and was interred in the 
cataucombs* of Saint Laurence, beyond the walls. The Holy See was vacant 
one month and eleven days. 


46. ST. LEO I.—a. p. 440. 


AINT LEO, son of Quintian, is called the Great, on 
account of his rare and eminent knowledge. Ad- 
cording to some authors, he was a Roman, but 
others make him a native of Tuscany. Leo had been 
created curdinal-deacon by Pope Saint Zozimus, and 
he was ubsent from Rome at the time of the death 
of Saint Sixtus IIL, having been sent to Gaul by 

‘De tho senate, to establish a good understanding be- 
tween “the Roman generals, Actius and Albinus. Theodosius knew him 
from having previously seen him in Asia, presiding over the Council of 

Ephesus, und had conceived a high opinion both of his talents and his piety. 





* For dotails about the Catacombs of Rome, read Bosto, who wrote in Italian (folio, Rome, 
1032) a fin» work, translated into Latin by Father Aringli. Boalo gives a very exact deacrip- 
tion of sll the ancient extacombs whore a host of martyrs were buried during the persecutions. 
‘There many Christians found at once an asylum, death, and burial. Among others ave the cate: 
combs of the Vatican, and the catacombs on the following sa, or roids—Anrelia, Cometia, Por- 
‘toonsie, Ostionela, Ardeating, Appia, Latina, Labinica, Prestina, Miburtins, Salaris, and Flaminis, 

The otymology of the word Catacombs folly justifies the use to which it is applied. Before 
proving that, we must at the outect admit that formerly, the word was not eatacombe but cata 
tombes In the acts of Sant Cornelius and in those of Saint Sebastian, the latter word alone ie 
employed, and in Snint Gregory (Book iil, ¢p. 80) we first find the uae of the word satacdnbe. 
‘Baronjus justly thinks that this word is derived from the Greck. 
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He had no ambitious feelinz when he was named pope, in spite of his.ab- 
sence. He immediately applied himself to condemn and pat down the still 
existing heresies of the Manicheans, the Priscillianists, the Pelagians, and 
the Eutychians. Father Cacciari, in his edition of the works of Saint Leo, 
has collected all the documents which tend to prove the great services which 
this pope rendered to the Church during the dangers which continued to 
threaten her both in the East and in the West. Among the letters then 
published, must be mentioned the celebrated Letter 24 to Flavian, Bishop 
of Constantinople. Of that Ictter we shall have more to say, when we reach 
the pontificate of Saint Hilary, who strongly confirms that decision in 
praising the wisdom of his iMlastrions predecessor. 

Saint Leo soon had occasion to show the activity of his courage, Saint 
Hilary, Bishop of Arles.” had deposed from the See of Besangon the Bishop 
Celidonius, acensed of having maniicd a widow, and baving as a secular 
judge pronounced sentences of death. For those two causes he could not be 
bishop, as it was strictly forbidden to raise to the episcopate a bigamist or 
a criminal judge. From the bishop's scntence Celidonius appealed to Saint 
Leo, who, finding hita falsely accnsed anil completely innocent, re-establishod 
him in his Seo. Sangalo, iv his Ges ee Pout, vol. iv., treats of that matter, 
and condemns Febronius and other enemies of the Holy See of our own 
time in applying the doctrine of Saint Leo. 

Tn 451, Saint Leo had the foarth general council cclcbrated at Chalcedon, 
There wero present six Imndied and thirty-six fathers, exclusive of four 
legates of the pope; the Emperor Marcian, the Empress Pulcheria and 
many senators were present. This council condemned Dioscorus, Bishop 
of Alexandria, and Ents ches, archimandrite, or abbot-general of a celebrated 
monastory of Constantinople, who recognized lut one nature in Jesus 
Christ. 

In this council also was treated the case of Bassian and Stephen, the 
former of whom had been deposed from the See of Ephesns, and the latter 
put in his place. It was decided that 2 third bishop should be ordained, 
and that the two contestants should bo supported at the expense of the 
Church treasury, receiving two hundrod gold crowns per annum “for sup- 
port and consolation,” as the council expressed itt That was the origin of 
ecclesiastical pensions, until then unknown. Among the innumerable de- 
cisions of Saint Leo must be distinguished that by which he ordered the 
removal from ecclesiastical office and sacerdotal title those who should marry 
widows, 

He strictly forbade usury, whether among clergy or laity. In 469 he 
forbade public confession, as never having been commanded by the Church. 









* Novaes, £, 167.. 4 Labbe, Qonz., vol. tv., col. 765. 
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He called that confession a “presumption against the spestotical rue,” 
seeret confession being sufficient. 

Tn the Canon of the Mass he added the words, Sanctum Sacrificium, im- 
maculatam hostiam ; but it is not certain that it was he who also ordered the 
saying of the words, Ife miasu est, and Benedirumus Domino. 

It is inferred from Letter 84* that Saint Leo was the first to eceredit 
apostolic nuncios to princes. In fact, in a letter addressed to the Emperor 
Marcian, the pontiff begins by begging the emperor to treat the Bishop 
Julian kindly ; and he adds, “I bey your affection for your venerator, my 
brother, the Bishop Julian, his dcferences will represent to you my presence, 
I trust entirely to tho sincerity of his faith; I have delegated to him my 
powers against the heretics of our time, and I have required that, on account 
of the care ho is to have for the churches and for the peace, he should re- 
main near your person. Deign to listen, as though my own voice spoke, 
to his observations for the unity of Catholic concord.” Many similar 
recommendations still in our own day aro in tho letters of credit of an 
apostolic nuncio, 

One of tho finest incidents in the life of Saint Leo was the determined 
courage with which, near Mantua, ho prevailed on Attila, king of the Huns, 
a Tarter people, who called himself the scourge of God, to withdraw his 
army from Italy.t It was to escape from that scourge that the populations 
of Padua, of Vicenza, and of Verona founded the city of Venice. God 
had reserved yet another triumph to Saint Leo. Genseric, king of the Van- 
dels, advanced with his army towards Rome. Leo met the conqueror six 
aniles from the city. He could not obtain from him that the city should be 
spared, but the king promised that no depredation or hostility should be 
committed agninst those who should scek shelter in the Basilicas of Saint 
John, Saint Peter, and Saint Poul. The remainder of the city was sacked 
for fourteen days. Among other rich spoils, the plunderers found there the 
vessel of gold and silver which Titus had brought from Jerusalem. Until 
then those vessels had been most carefully preserved, but it was forgotten 
to conceal them in one of the Basilicas spared by Genseric. Trithemns, in 
hia Eoolesiastical Wri crs, calls Leo the Tully of ecclesiastical faculties, the 
Homer of sacred theology, the Aristotle of arguments for the faith, the 
Peter af apostolical authority, and the Paul of Christian charity. Quemel, 
on his part, in a kind of dedication at the head of his edition of the whole 
works of this pope, calls Saint Leo an apostolic man, luminary of the Church, 
pllar of the orthodox faith, interpreter of the voice of Peter, defender of the 
npostolical dogmas, a man who has equaled the apostles, and who ts squad te the- 
exgeds In trath, this great pontiff waa not only an author profoundly weened 


* Edition of 1675, pn. 608. + Bee note at end of this article. 
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in sacred Imowledge, but also very skilful in the profane sciences, as his 
letters and sermons attest. They display a just and exact doctrine, a more 
than ordinary gravity and eloquence, accompanicd by a atyle which some- 
times perhapa is incorrect, but which nevertheless pleascs and charms by 
the imagery which adorns it. 

M. Receveur gives the following jndgment :—“ Although the writings of 
Saint Leo are not free from some faults partaking of the bad taste of his 
age, they are remarkable for clegance and noblencss of style, precision, and 
neatness of ideas, strength of reasoning, and the pathetic movements of a 
brilliant eloquence which scizes the mind and penetrates the beart,”* 

In four ordinations, in December, this pope ercated a hundred and oighty 
or a hundred and eighty-six bishops, eighty-one priests, twelve, or as some 
say, thirty-one, deacons. He governed the Chureh twenty-one years, one 
month, and four days, and died on the 11th of April, 461, He was the first 
pontiff buried in Saint Peter’s.t His predecessors had been interred in the 
subterraneans, beside the holy apostle, or in the portico. His remains 
have four times heen removed into four differcnt parts of that Basilica. The 
first translation took place in the reign of Sergius L, in the year 688. That 
pontiff had been removed from the etrivm of the old Basilica into the 
interior. Gregory XIIL, about the year 1580 had them removed to the 
chapel which he raised in honor of this saint in the present Basitien. The 
third removal was ordered by Pant Y. in 1607. On the 26th of March the 
body was found almost perfect, with the poutifical cnsigns and the pallinm. 
Paul ordered that tho precious relic should be placed on the following day 
under the altar of tho blessed Mary Della Colonna, where were already 
deposited the bodies of Saints Leo I, Leo WIL, and Leo IV. Finally, 
Cloment XI, in 1715, leaving the three bodies just named under the altar, 
ordered the body of Saint Leo I. to be removed, on the oloventh of April, 
the feast day of the saint, and with solema pomp conveyed to the altar 
named after the saint previously orceted by Innocent II. There is placed 
the celebrated tas-reliefy by Alexander Algardi, which represents the 
saint meeting Attila, The sculptor has not forgotten tho apparition of 
Saint Peter and Saint Paul, which produces an admirablo effect in that 
dramatic composition. Saint Leo shows to the Scythian king the two 
apostles, and threatens him with their anger. That Jas-reli¢/, placed between 
two pillars of oriental granite, shows with an imposing majeaty. It is one 
of the finest works of modern sculpture. Benedict XIY., while only pro- 
moter of the faith, and canon of Saint Peter, took part in this last tranala- 
tion, and he desoribes it in his work, on the canonisation of the Sainte; part 
ii, cap. 23, No. 7, ef seg. So many authors speak of Saint Leo, that it is 


* HL, 71. ¢ Leersio Cherabini, Bull Rom vol. i,, p. 1 
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almost impossible to cite them. But we must mention that the edition of 
Saint Leo's works given by Quesnel is accused of falsifications, and that full 
confidence may be given to the editions by Cacciari, of the order of Oarmel- 
ites, (Rome, 1751 ; folio), and by the brothers Peter and Jerome Ballerini, 
learned priests of Verona, (Venice, 1755). The Jesuit library at Rome con- 
tains a manuscript entitled 5. Leonis I. vite compendium. 


Nore—Nicholea Olas, archbishop of Strigonia, and Callimachus Philp Eaperiente wrote 
Laves of Attila, which Sambucco inserted in his history of Hungary. Another Life of Attila 
by Juvencus Celius Calanus of Dalmatia, under the title of Attila, king of the Huns, was 
printed in 1502, at the end of Plutarch’s Lives. Baronius relates, on the authority of « writer 
of the eighth century, that Attila saw beside Pope Leo while he was speaking, two real persons, 
whom he believed to be Saint Peter and Saint Paul. It isvery clear that the sudden retirement 
of that barbarian, at the bidding of a pricet, is « greater marvel than any apparition, 


47. ST. THLARY.—a. p. 461. 


SYILARY of Cagliari, in Sardinia, son of Crispin, a 

I cardinal-deacon, created by Saint Zozimus, and 
a! Leo's legate to the council of Chalcedon, was 
elected pontiff on the 12th, and consecrated on the 
17th of November, a. D. 461. 

Tn the year 463, he ordered Victor of Aquitaine, 
a celebrated mathematician of that time, to com- 
pose  paschal canon, so as, if possible, posi- 
tively to settle the difference of opinion between the East and the West 
aa to the celebration of Easter, 

In the Roman council, holden on the anniversary of his consecration, 
the 17th day of November, 465, among other decrees of ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline he gave one which specified that no cleric should be ordained who 
had not cultivated rhetoric; that no bishop should be consecrated with- 
out the consent of his metropolitan; and, finally, that no bishop elect 
should thereupon choose his successor, as had been the practice of some 
bishops. The first Council of Nice had already decreed this last prohibition. 
This pope confirmed the general councils of Nice, of Ephesus, and of Chales- 
don,* and the celebrated letter of Saint Leo to Saint Flavian, called by 
Seint Gregory a volume and a definition; that letter, in which the whele 
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controversy on the mystery of the Incarnation is examined and defined. 
‘The errors of Nestorius and Enutychins are condemned, and the Catholic 
doctrine lucidly displayed. 

He ordered that the bishops should hold councils yearly; the Council of 
Nice had proposed that it should be so every other year. He excommuni- 
cated anew Nestorius, Enutychius, and their abettors. Ho also ordered the 
establishment of libraries in the Basilica of the Latoran. 

Saint Hilary so courageously rosisted the Emperor Athemius, who had 
brought Macedonian heretics to Rome, that the emperor, overcome by the 
Holy Father, promised that he would no longer protect them, 

Bury, in his Notitia, p. 70, says of Popo Saint Hilary: “ Hilarius, opum 

+ neglect et consitiorum meaynitudine, inter sudlimes pontificcs effulsit ; Hilary, 
by his contempt of riches and the greatness of his enterprises, shines among 
the most sublime pontifis, 

In one December ordination, he created twenty-two bishops, twenty- 
five priests, and six deacon; or, ax others aay, cighty-six bishops, fifty-eight 
priests, and eleven deacons, in threo ordinations. He governed the Church 
nearly six years, and died on the 10th of Septomber, a. D. 467. 

Saint Hilary displayed great magnificence in the churches. He was 
interred near Sixtus IIL, in the Catacombs of Saint Laurence, beyond the 
walls. The Holy See remained vacant nine days. 

Under the reign of Hilary, died Saint Simon Stylites. Fleury eays: 
“Simon felt annoyed by the inmunerable crowds that pressed around him 
to touch the akins in which le was clad, and thns obtain a benediction from 
them. He disliked both the excessive houors themselves and tho continual 
pressure of the crowds; and it was thence that he was induced to isolate 
himeelf permanently upon a pillar, which he cuused to be erected, first six 
foet in height, then twelvo, and finally thirty-six. Many censured 0 extra- 
ordinary a way of living, atl some have ridiculed it; but Theodoret be- 
lieved that it waa tho effect of a special providence of God, that such a 
spectacle might strike mankind; and the miracles worked by Simon, both 
before and after, furnish great reason for this belief” 

















48. ST. SIMPLICIUS—a. v. 467, 










A Reo F Tivoli, a town in the Papal States, near Rome, was 
% son of Castinus. He was created pontiff on the 
= 20th of September, 467. With the same hereditary 
constancy which had been displayed by his prede- 
ceasors Leo and Hilary, he resisted all the impor- 
tunities of the Emperor Leo. That prince, urged 


RS CX — Holy Father to approve the twenty-eighth canon of 
the Council of Chaleodon, in which it was attempted to grant the first Seo 
to Constantinople, after that of Rome ; which canon had been annulled by 
Yeo. Ho also refused to restore Peter Mongus to the See of Alexan- 
dia, and that of Peter the Tanver to the Bee of Antioch. He ordered 
that the alms of the faithful should he divided into four parts: the first for 
the bishops, the second for the clergy, aud the two other parts for the 
tnaiitenance of the Church, for pilgrims, and for the resident poor; which 
subsequently was in more positive mauner confirmed by Saint Gelaains L, 
Saint Gregory the Great, other pontiffs, and various councils. 

Y¢ was av established rule, from the time of Saint Peter, that the pontiffs 
should always confer orders in the month of December ; Simplicius was the 
first to confer them in tho month of February; and #0, after him, until the 
ninth cestary, all the popes conferred orders either in the month of Deoem- 
her, or in tho first week of Lent, or after the fourth Sunday in Lent, with 
the exception of Leo IL, who administered that sacrament in the months of 
May and Jane, and Saint Gregory the Great once in September. No pope. 
however, conferred orders on the Saturday before Eneter* 

In 482, the Holy Father named the Bishop of Seville as first bishop in 
Spain. It was a prerogative purely personal, which consisted in a power 
granted by the pope confiding to that bishop the care of seeing to the ob- 
aarvance of the canons. That primacy of the Church of Seville continmed 
till the celebration of the Council of Toledo, which took place in 681. In 
that space of time, from 482 to 681, the bishop of Seville was not alone in 
the enjoyment of that pre-eminence of vicar or legate of the pope; for Pope 
Hormisdas, in 517, gave nearly like power to John, bishop of Tarragona. 

In threa ordinations, m the month of December, and in the month of 


+ feo Mabitlon, In ord. Kom, cap. xvi., p-1085 esp. xix, p. 396; and Norsea, 1, p78 
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February, Sunplicins created thirty-six bishops, fifty-eight priests, and 
eleven deacons. He governed the Church moro than fifteen years, and 
ied on the Ist of March, 483, after having seen the extinction, in 476, of 
the Roman empire of the West, in the person of Augustulns, subjected by 
Odoacer, king of the Heruli. About that time, Zeno reigned in the East, 
and followed the errors of Eutychins. In the West, in Ituly, reigned Odo- 
acer, an Arian ; in Gaul, the Burguniians, also Arians; further, the Goths 
were Arians; the Franks pagans. In Spain, the Goths and the Suevi 
favored the doctrine of Arins; in Great Britain, the Saxons remained pagan, 
and in Africa the Vandals showed themselves obstinate Arians, What was 
the situation of the Christian republic at that time will readily be imagined, 
and also what courage and what talents were required in its chiof to enablo 
him to defeud and propagate the dogiuas and his authority, 

Saint Simplicius was interred iu the Vatican Basilica. The Holy See 
remained vacant seven days. 


49. ST. FELIX TT.—a. p. 483. 


¢ AINT Felix HI, Roman, son of Felix, cardinal-priest 
of the church of Saints Nereus and Achilles, be- 
longed to the Anicia family, the wealthiest, noblest, 
and most powerful in Rome. Felix was created 
pope on the 8th March, 483. It was ovident in tho 
very beginning of his reign that he would not de- 
fs) generate from his predecessors, and would neither 
vie admit nor tolerate, in matters of faith, any equivo- 
cation or ambiguity of phrase. He declared that he would prefer the safe- 
ty of dogma to all human respect, to all earthly prudence, and that he 
would always maintain open war with the contumacious, rather than an 
insidious and suspicious peace. Ho condemned, the following year, and 
repulsed from the episcopate and the Catholic communion, Acacius, patriarch 
of Constantinople, author of the first schism between the Greck and the 
Latin Charch, which lasted thirty-five yoars, down to Pope Hormisdas, who 
was oreated in 614. Acacius was also an indefatigable abettor of Peter 
Mongus, bishop of Alexandria, and of Peter the Tanner, or Gnaffeo, pseudo 
bishop of Antioch, both condemned as Eutychian heretice. The same 
penalty was falminated by the pope against Vital, bishop of Yrento,* a city 
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of Picenum, now reduced to a small number of houses; and against Mis- 
senus, bishop of Cumea, because, having been sent as legates to Constanti- 
nople about the affairs of the East, they had allowed themselves to be 
intimidated by the threats of Zeno and Acacius, and had betrayed the 
divine ministry with which they were intrusted. 

Felix improved the Henotic, that is to say, the Edict of Pacijication, the 
apparent object of which was to establish unity, but which really concealed 
a snare set by the ministers of the Emperor Zeno. The Catholics and the 
Eutychians were to be reconciled. Acacius, by the vilest flatteries, endeav- 
ored to persuade the emperor that he could decide questions of the faith 
To that ond the prince issued this edict, called Unitive, or Uniting. Tho 
intention scemed upright, and the decree seemed to contain nothing but 
what was openly Catholic. But Felix was endowed with a rare perception ; 
he noticed that in the Henofir there were omissions which might, to less 
attentive minds, appear to be innocent. But the sagacity of the pontiff at 
once perceived that they were suspicions, if not actually malicious, tending 
only to bring about an apparent political accommodation, while really con- 
founding together the faithful with the false belicvers. 

Tt must not be omitted to state how Acacius learned that he was excom 
municated by Felix. It was necessary that the anathema should be pub- 
lished in Constantinople itself, amidst the glory and power of Acacius, 
One Sunday, as he was solemnly proceeding to church, some monks from 
Bome fastencd to his robe the excommunication sent by Felix. The 
courageous monks paid for their boldness with their lives; they were put to 
death on the spot. 

Felix did not confine himself to bestowing tender and benevolent care 
upon the interests of the Church of Constantinople ; he did not lose sight of 
the African Church. He wrote to the emperor to interpose with Hunnerio, 
king of the Vandals, to engage him to exercise no cruelties on the Afri- 
can bishops. He was the first pontiff who gave the emperor the name 
of Son, One of his letters to Zeno commences thus: Gloriosissimo et sere- 
nissimo Frio Zenoni Augusto, Felix, Episcopus in Domino, salutem.* This 
example was followed by Pope Anastatius IL, when writing to the Emperor 
Anastasius, In two ordinations the Holy Father created thirty-one bishope, 
twenty-eight priests, and five deacons. He governed the Church eight 
yeara, eleven months, and seventeen days. The Holy See was vacant four 


are te ee ‘The words apostolicam benedictionem do not occur until the tine of 
Jobe V, ’ 


GELASIUS I.—a. p. 492. 


ELASIUS, Roman, as he himself affirmed, and not 
African, was the son of Valerius, and was created 
pope on the 2d of March, 492, According to some 
writers he instituted the regular canons of Lateran. 

Gelasius declared, in a council of siaty bishops 
held at Rome in 494, what were the sacred books 
a in both the Old Testament and the New; what books 

"® were revived by the Church; and, finally, what 
were the apocryphal hooks. 

He commanded, in the same council, that the four genoral councils, that 
of Nice, that of Constantinople, that of Ephesus, and that of Chaleedon, 
should be respected. 

-He suppressed the Luporeal feasts, and caused them to disappear from 
Rome ; those feasts in which naked men ran about the city, striking with 
goat-skin scourges all barren women. The Holy Father refuted, in a treatise, 
the senator Andromachus, who complained of the abolition of the Luporealia. 

Instead of the famous Lupercalia, Ciclasins instituted the Feast of the 
Purification of the Blessed Virgin. Martinus maintains that it wes long 
before celebrated in the East; however, wo know that the pontiff Sergius, 
in the seventh century, added to it the procession with lighted tapers. Saint 
Gelaaius refused to grant the communion and the pacific letters to Euphemius, 
bishop of Constantinople, until he had ernsed the name of Acacius from the 
sacred dyptics. The same pope also combated the remains of the Pelagian 
heresy which endeavored to steal into Dalmatia and Picenum, imitating 
herein his predecessors, Saint Innocent I., Saint Zozimus, Seint Boniface L, 
Saint Celestine L, Saint Sixtus IIL, and Saint Leo the Great, who never 
allowed any advance to the followers of that heresy. Tho more certainly to 
recognize Manicheans remsining in Rome, who ebhorred wine, which they 
called the gall of the prince of darkness and of the devil, Gelasina ordered 
that the faithfol should communicate in both kinds ; and this continued up 
to the twelfth century. It was entirely and formally abolished in 1416, by 
the Council of Constance. However, according to the Council of Trent, this 
prerogative was granted to the kings of France on the day of their corona- 
tion, to the deacons and subdeacons of Saint Denis, near Paris,* for Sun- 
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days and solemn days, and, finally, to the ministers of the altars of the 
monastery of Cluny in France, for feast-days.* 
Saint Gelasius published a code or missal for the right ordering of the 


Gelasius was the first to allow the conferring of orders in all the ember 
days of the year. 

In two ordinations, he created seventy-seven bishops, thirty-two priests, 
and twelve deacons ; he governed the Church four years, eight months, and 
nineteen days. Ho died on the 21st of November, and was interred at the 
Vatican, tho same year in which Clovis in France embraced the Catholic 
religion. This pope took part in that immense success of Catholicity. 
The Holy Sce was vacant six days. Gelasius was a model of purity, of 
zeal, and of simplicity in his conduct. His morals corresponded with his 
conduct, 

It will have been noticed in the Life of Saint Hilary (sce supra), that 
Saint Hilary confirmed the gencral councils of Nice, Ephesus, and Chalee- 
don, and that in that confirmation nothing is »aid abont that of Constanti- 
nople. Plantius, Fleury, and Novaes state the fact, without commenting 
on it. It is clear that Gelasius was more explicit. No doubt the three 
writers just named have all been imperfectly informed by the authorities on 
which they have relied. 


51. ST. ANASTASIUS IL.—a. p. 496. 


NASTASIUS IL was o Roman, and born in the 
Nicolo Cupotoro, on the Esquiline. He was created 
pontiff on the 28th November, 496. Being con- 
sulted as to the baptisms given during the life of 
Acaciusg, ihe pope replied that the baptism and 
the orders conferred by an excommunicated and 
suspended bishop were valid nevertheless, 

He congratulated Clovis, king of France, on 
being baptized, and on having set that heroic 
example in presence of a great number of Frank warriors, at the solisitation 
of his wife, Clotilde. 





Mabillon, Ja Ord. Rom., eap. 0 and 19, 
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‘The author of the Liber Pontificalis relates that many priests and clerics 
withdrew from the communion of Anastasius IL, on account of his close 
relations with Photinus, deacon of Thesaalonica, who had adhered to the 
party of Acacins, and becanse in this reign it had been thought proper to 
recall that same Acacius, Hero, however, we must note an important truth 
upon that subject. The Holy Father could scarcely have conceived the 
idea of restoring the See of which that heretic had beon deprived, inasmuch 
as that heretic dicd in 488, and under tho reign of the prodecossor of Anas- 
tosins; Felix IMI. The falschood of tho report surely requires no farther 
comment. It has also been said that Acacius could not be reinstated by 
Pope Ansstasius, because, before that pontiff could succeed in his design, 
he was killed by lightning. This was a mero cahunny circulated by tho 
partisans of the antipope Luurentius. The Anastasius who was strack 
dead in a thunder-storm was the Emperor Anastasins, and not the pope of 
the same name, as Baronius affirms in vin. 497. In an ordination, in the 
month of December, the Holy Father created sixteen bishops and twelve 
priests. Ho governed the Church two years, all but six days. Ho died on 
the 16th November, 498, and was buried in tho porch of Saint Peter's. 
The Holy See remained vacant six days. 


52. ST. SYMMACHUS.—a. p. 498. 


AINT Symmachus, son of Fortunatus, was born in 
the village of Simagia, in the dioceso of Cristagno, 
in Sardinia, and created cardinal-deacon by Saint 
Felix III. Ho was elected pontiff on the 22d of No- 
vembor, 498. On the same day, Festus, a Roman 
senator, corrupted by money, caused the election 
of the antipope Laurentius, archdeacon of Saint 

. Ps Praxedes. The intruder promised Festus that ho 
would supart the Henotic of the Emperor Zeno. This double election 
gave rise to violent quarrels; assaults and murders were deplorably nv- 
merous; blood flowed, the clergy and senate of Rome took part with one or 
other of the rivals, and at length the question was referred to the arbitration 
of Theodoric, king of Italy, who resided at Ravenna, Hoe, although an 

Arian, decided in favor of Symmachus, on the double ground that he was 

firat elected, and chesen by the greatest number. Symmachus, having 

8 
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obtsined quiet possession of his authority, endeavored to render his reign 
illustrious by the holy laws which he promulgated in six councils, all assem- 
bled at Rome. 

He ordered that ou every Sunday and holy day the Gloria in Hacelsis 
should be said in the Mass, which Saint Telesphorus, the eighth pope, had 
only ordered to be done on Christmas Day. Perhaps under the latter pope 
only the angelic words were said; and then Symmachus may have ordered 
the rest of the hymn to be chanted. He was not the author of it, as 
some writers have pretended, for, before him, Saint Athanasiua had msde 
mention of it, in prescribing that prayer to a virgin. The decree of 
Symmachus extended to all priests; Saint Gregory the Great limited it 
to tho bishops alone, permitting the priests to say it only at Easter. 
Symmachus forbade laymen, ovon kings, to take any part in the election of 
pontifis. 

The Emperor Anastasius continued to favor the Arians. Symmachugs 
debarred them from the Communion, and redoubled his efforts for the ex- 
pulsion of somo Manichsans, who, in secret, still practised their false doc- 
trines. Tho alms of the Catholics being at this time very abundant, 
Symmachus showed himself o vigilant administrator, and distributed his 
aid to the Basilicas and the Churches. It is known that he thus dispensed 
fourtoen hundred and sixty-nine pounds of silver, besides precious stones, 
gold, and rare marbles, 

In the year 500 the schism of Lanrentius acquired new strength. The 
true pope assembled » council to consult means for restoring peace to 
the Chuich. In that assembly it was thought fitting, in order to satisfy the 
antipope, to name him bishop of Nocera, on condition that he would submit 
to his logitimate chief. After some hypocrisy, Laurentius again revolted, 
and endeavored to usurp the pontifical authority, in spite of the decree 
of the synod, and the repeated orders of Theodoric, who showed himself 
favorable to Symmachus. The schismatics ere long resorted to means un- 
worthy any virtuous man. They accused Symmachus of the gravest crimes. 
They suborned false witnesses ; Festus and another evil man supported those 
accusations. Tucodoric, astonished at seeing so much perfidy employed 
for tho purpose of ruining 2 man of austere morality and eminent virtue, 
sent to Rome Peter, bishop of Altino, in the Venetian state, to deal with 
such great scandals. Peter joined with the schismatics,-troubling more 
than ever the affairs of the Church, and endeavoring to prejudice the king 
against Symmachus. Then, with the consent of this pope, a coundil was 
convoked. It was attended t by one hundred and twenty-ve bishops. . 
the innocence of the pontiff was loudly recognized. He had 
promised to submit to the judgment of that council, though the fathers’ had 
declared that the bishop of the Holy See should not be subject to examina 
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tion before inferior bishops.* Subsequently, the antipope Lanrentius was 
exiled 28 a calummiator and heretic. 

Tho dectes of the council having become known in Gaul, the bishops of 
France deputed Saint Avitus, bishop of Vienne, to write to Rome, in the 
name of all of them, to complain of the bishops having presumed to sit in 
jodgment on the pope. “Tt is hard to understand,” wrote Avitus, “how a 
superior, and, sbove all, the head of the Church, can bo judged by hia in- 
feriors.” Nevertheless, he praised the fathers for having borne testimony 
to the innocence of the pope. Suint Avitus was right; as the fathers had 
pronounced judgment and declared him innocent, it might happen that they 
ahonld believe themselves authorized to pronounce a condemnation. 

Towards the end of the reign of Ssmmachus his authority ceased to be 
attacked. Even in the East, the Emperor Anastasins, by the reception which 
he gave to Saint Sebasius, exareh or superior-general of all the monasteries 
of anchorites near Jerusalem, showed & desire to protect the Catholics; bat 
some courtiers endens ored to elude the hencyalent ordera of the emperor, and 
Saint Sebasius, the light of Palestine, was pursued and violently threatened. 
Other griofs afflicted the Church of the Enst, and in a long letter she im- 
plored the aid of Pope Symmacims. Some Lishops had been repulsed from 
the Roman communion, Here Fleury gives ns some important detaila: 
“The Orientals asked to be ie-eptablished in communion with the pope, 
without being pnnished for the fauli of Acacius, because they had no part 
in it, and had reccived the letter of Leo and the Council of Chaleedon. 
*Do not reject us,’ say they, ‘on account of our communicating with your 
adversaries ; for thos of 15 who do so, do it not in mere attachment to their 
Fife, but from fear of leaving their flocks a prey to the heretics; and all, both 
those who apparently communicate with them, and those who abstain from 
doing so, hope, under God, for your succor, and that you will restore to the 
East that light which you originally received from it. The evil is so great 
that we cannot even go in search of the remedy; it is necessary that you 
come to us.’ " 

“Finally, to show that they are Catholics, they end by giving an exposi- 
tion of their doctrine, in which they plainly condemn Nestorius and Enty- 
chives, and recognize in Jesus Christ two natures, the divine nature and the 
kamsn nature in one person.” 

We have a letter from Pope Symmachust to the Eastern Catholics, which 
seems to be in reply to the above, although the latter is not actually men- 
tional.” Phe pope consoles them, end exhorts them to remain firm in whet 
has tos’ been desided against Entychins, and to suffer, if need he, exile 
and ali sorte of persecutions. 
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In four ordinations, in the months of December and February, this pope 
created one hundred and seventeen bishops, ninety-two priesta, and sixteen 
deacons, He governed the Church fifteen years and neatly eight months. 
His charity was equal to the firmness of his soul. He one day redeemed 
all the slaves that were in Liguria, Milan, and in other provinces. He mag- 
nificently assisted the African bishops who were sent into Sardinia by Trasa- 
mond, king of the Vandals, and who were in that island in gredt numbera. 
By most touching letters, he consoled them in their affliction, We shall 
hereafter see this beautiful example followed by Pius VI, that noble and 
charitable benefactor of the French clergy. 

Symmachus died on the 19th July, 514, and was interred in the porch of 
Saint Peter's. 

The Roly Soo remained vacant six davr. 


53. ST. HORMISDAS.—a. p. 514. 


HIS Saint, who is also named Celius, was born at 
\¥ Frosinone, a town of Latium, and not at Capua, as 
¥ stated by Muratori. He was raised to the pontifi- 
cate on the 26th of July, 514, as Saint Cesarius, of 
| Arles, had foretold to him that he would be. 
=a'ji ‘This pope named as his primate or vicar, in 

H) Spain, the bishop of Tarragona, and confirmed 
the bishop of Seville, whom Pope Simplicius had 
named primate in Andalusia and in Portugal, giv- 
ing to him the same solely personal prerogative, which consisted in the 
faculty of exercising the functions of the pope, but without encroaching 
upon the privileges of the metropolitans for the observance of the canons, 
the preservation of the intogrity of the Catholic faith, the settlement of 
enusos and differences, and the preservation of harmony among priests. 
As regarded most difficult and important affairs, they were to be referred 
to Rome. 

By « Decretal letter, directed to all the bishops of Spain, Hormiadas ¢om- 
manded that priests should be ordained conformably to the canons, aot yor 
orltum, but with the prescribed intervals. Public penifents eonld nob be 
ordained ; long and careful inquiry should be made as to the probity and 
the knowledge of those seeking holy orders. A bishopric wee not tp be 
obtained by gift or sought by flattery. Finally, the provincial synods were 
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to he held twice in every year, or, at the least once, as being a very eflica- 
cious means of preserving discipline. 

‘Howmisdas desired to send his logates to the Emperor Justin, to demand 
tha union of the Greek and Latin churches, which had been divided for 
thirty-five years by the achiam of Acacins, The Holy Father was ann- 
guine of cffeoting this union: but as he joined to his many religions 
virtacs a rare snd profound political foresight, he feared that the departure 
of the legation might offend Theodoric, king of the Goths. ‘The latter, after 
having completed the conquest of almost all Italy, had fixed his ruyal reai- 
dence at Ravenna. Hormisdas repaired thither in 518, and ubtained the 
consent of the king, who, although an Arian, showed himself kind towards 
the Catholic faith. . 

It is known that this pope received ambassadors from Clovis, king of the 
Franks, who recognized him as the true Viear of Jesus Christ. The king 
aent to the popo a crown of gold, and promised him that he, tho king, 
would preserve pure and unspotted the Catholic faith, which he had re- 
ceived under the reign of Saint Anastasius TL Snint Hormiadas reprobated, 
as being liable to erroneous and mischievons interpretation hy heretics, the 
Proposition of some monks of European Scythia: Unue de Trinitate pusene 
eet in carne. That controversy lasted twenty-five years, and was carried on 
with great vigor. 

Té was under this pontiff, about the year 520, that the order of Renodio- 
tines was instituted by Saint Benedict. A grent numbor of monks joino 
with him, and they established various monasteries, The holy patriarch 
retired to Monto Cassino, where he formed his rule which served as tho 
model of the monastic orders of the West. Franco recoived the role froin 
the hands of Snint Maur, a disciple of the founder. Pope John XXII, 
oreated in 1316, after having ordered exact researches in the poutifical 
rogisters, containing the number of canonized saints, asvortained that 
the Order of Benedictines had produced twenty-five holy pontiffy, nearly 
forty thousand saints and beatified, five thohsand five hundred of whom 
were from Monte Cassino; nearly two hundred cardinaly, seven thonsand 
archbishops, five thousand bishops, fifteen thousand abbots, whow confir- 
mation depended on the Holy See ; and more than two hundred and twenty- 
four sons of kings and emperors. 

‘We will remark on this subject thst opinions diffor as to the number of 
Benedictine pontitis, Pope Gregory XV., in his Constitution vi, No. 1, 
declates' that, during a long suocpeaion of ages, the Church received her 
pontifis from the Benedictine family. Mabillon says that in the cleventh 
century thete were so many Benedictine popes that it seemed that the 
pontifieal satbority had become hereditary in that order. Spond .nus, in 
the Annuals of the Church, year 1334, gives different figures; but not 
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as relates to the twenty-five holy pontifis, about whom there is no 
dispute. + 

Hormisdas was 8 model of modeaty, of patience, and of charity ; howsbched 
ovor all the churches with an unwearying attention; he recommdénded to 
the clergy the virtues befitting their state, and gave them instenetjons 
in pealmody. The Collection of the Councils contains eighty-one lettegs of 
this pope. In one of those letters, written to Sallust of Seville, his viowrin 
Spain, we perceive how potent was the authority which the popes exerted 
over the Church long prior to the pretended Isidore Mercator.* In vari- 
ous ordinations, Hormisdas created fifty-five bishops, twenty-one prieate,end 
ten deacons. He governed the Church nine years and eleven days. He 
died on the 6th of August, 533, four years after he had put an end to the 
sohisms between the Greek and Latin churches, which had been separated 
during thitty-five yoars, on account of the former having kept on its books 
the name of Acacius, condemned by Felix III. Hormisdas had the happi- 
ness to see the Burgundians renounce Arianism ; the Ethiopians paganism ; 
and the Omerites the Jewish superstition, Saint Hormisdas, in ornamenting 
the churches of Rome, employed five hundred and seventy-one pounds of 
silver, farnished by the charity of the faithful. 

He was interred in the Basilica of Saint Peter. The Holy See remained 
vacant six days. 

Under this pope flourished Saint Fulgentius. He wrote courageously to 
Trasamond, king of the Vandals, who consulted him upon some pointe of 
religion. “It is rare,” wrote he, “to see a barbarian king, so constantly 
oceupied with the care of his kingdom, inspired with so ardent a desire to 
obtain wisdom. In general, it is only men of leisure and Romans who so 
strongly apply thomselves to wisdom.” Neither the Vandals nor any of the 
other conquerors, considered the name of barbarian an affront, but called 
themsels es barbarians in contradistinction from the Romans. 

It may be added that there were two kinds of Romans,—the Romans of 
Rome, and the inhabitants ef Constantinople, who also called themselves 
Bomans. 


* Feller tii, p. 581. 
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54. ST. JOHN I.—a.p. 528. 


OHN L, son of Constantius, of Sienna, in Tuscany, 
was cardinal-priest of Saints John and Paul, tn 
Pammachio, and was created pontiff on the 18th 
4 of August, 523. Some. time after his election he 
p was called to Ravenna, by King Theodorio. 
‘That Arian prince determined that John should go 

| s2 to Constantinople to demand three things from the 
<=> Emperor Justin: 

1. That the Arians, previously compelled by Cesar to receive the Catholic 
religion, should be permitted to return to their sect; 2. that the churches 
taken from the Arians in the East should be restored to them ; and, 3, that 
for the future no one should be ordered to abjure the sect of the Arians. 
On the first demand, the pope was pretty fully resolved to say nothing to 
the emperor ; it is said that as to the tno others, he obtained some mitiga- 
tion. The pope knew, moreover, that, m o spirit of vengeance, the king 
would inflict torments upon the Catholics, whom he had it in his power to 
persecute in Rome and Italy. 

On reaching Corinth, Pope John was received as in triumph. At Con- 
stantinople he was received with still more magnificence, The whole 
population met him, carrying lighted tapers in their hands. The emperor 
promptly appeared and knelt, thus :endering to him the homage which he 
would have rendered to Saint Peter. On the 30th of March, 635, the Mass 
was celebrated in the cathedral, in the Latin language, and with the Roman 
ritual John crowned Justin, and was the first pontiff who had decorated 
an emperor with the imperial insignia; for the other emperors had only 
been crowned by the bishops after verbally and in writing professing the 
Catholic faith. Justin, in his turn, clothed the pope in the Augustal vest- 
ments (vesti Augustali), at the same time granting the use of them to him 
and his successors. 

Justin gave the pope a paten of gold, weighing twenty pounds, and en- 
riched. with jewels, five vessels of silver, and fifteen palls of gold tissue. 

Jobn immediately sent those presents to the churches of Saint Peter, 
Saint Paul, Saint Mary, and Saint Laurence. That noble example has in- 
yariably been followed by the popes who have succeeded John. They have 
alwaya tranferred to the churches or the public establishments the gifie sent 
to them by princes. “But,” says Cesarotti, “John, who found homage in 
the East, was to find a prison in the West.” Scarcely had he retarned to 
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Resenns, where it was soon known that he had not wished for the entire 
success of his difficult mission, than he was thrown into prison, and Theo- 
doric gave orders that he should be rigorously treated. This conduct has 
drawn down warm censure on the prince who till then bad shown himself 
great, generous, and clement. 

John was weakened by his long journey, and he sank beneath his Tafiguee 
on the 27th of May, a.p. 526. Four years afterwards his body was trans- 
ferred to Rome, and interred in the Basilica of Saint Peter. 

The Holy See remained vacant one month and twenty-seven days. 


55. FELIX IV.—a. p. 526. 


Sa ELIX IV. belonged to the Fimbri family, of 
Benevento, and was cardinal-priest of Saints 
Sylvester and Martin ai Monti. He was elected 
pope on the 24th of July, 526. The secret reasons 
which had led Theodoric to imprison Saint John 
L began to be known. That prince was bent upon 
exercising great power over the election of the 
bao’. popes. It was Theodoric who indicated the choice 
that ought to be made on this occasion. The Roman clergy wisely respected 
the will of the Gothic king, whose will in truth they had no power to resist 
with success, In this will the clergy avoided a schism which might have 
led to fatal consequences. It was not, however, entirely without opposition 
that the clergy submitted to the will of the king. Calm spirits represented 
that Felix was distinguished alike for science and for piety, The Roman 
senate had also shown some resistance, not to the elected, but to the man- 
ner of the election, which had been conducted contrary to ecclesiastical law. 
That question was not well settled, till it was agreed that the clergy by their 
vote, and the Roman people by its consent, should, according to ancient 
custom, elect the Roman pontiff. That mode of election necessarily oon- 
tinued in force as long as Gothic kings remained in Italy. In default of 
those kings, the emperors of the East usurped that privilega* “From that 
Imperial usurpation,” says Baronius,+ “‘it followed that the clergy studied 
to choose pontifis who would be agreeable to the emperors; as were Vi- 
gilius, in 688; Gregory the Great, in 590; Sabinian, in 604; Boniface Ii., 
in 607; and Pascal L, in 817.” Previous to becoming pontiffs they had 
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resided at the imperial court as political agents. Muratori adds, that from 
that circumstance the electing clergy could not doubt that residence at 
Constantinople necessarily gave the «upocrisiarit, or political agents, a pro- 
found knowledge of public business. 

Saint Felix IV. dedicated to Saint Cosmas and Saint Damian the temple 
which had been built in honor of Remus and Romulus in the Roman forum. 
Ho decreed that laymen should not be ordained priests excepting upon 
authentic certificates of good life and irreproachable morals. In two ordi- 
nations, in February and March, the Holy Father created twenty-nine 
bishops, fifty-five priesta, and four deacons. 

He governed the Church four years, two months, and eighteen days. 
Felix was beloved for his simplicity, his spirit of benevolence, and his un- 
alterable charity to the poor. He died on the 12th of October, 530, and 
was interred in the Basilica of Saint Peter. The Holy See remained vacant 
three days. We may mention, in proof of this pontiff’s humility, that the 
error of the semi-Pelagians having taken root in Gaul, Saint Cesarius, bishop 
of Arles, applied to Felix for advice and directions. Felix could think 
of nothing more appropriate to the occasion, or better calculated to pre- 
serve the faithful from seduction, than tho oxiracts from the works of Saint 
Augustine, of the most luminous passage» on Grace and Free Will, which 
he transmitted to Cesairius, os containing precise and unequivocal the tra- 
dition doctrine of the Church. 


56. BONIFACE II.—a. p. 580. 


f{ created pontiff on the 16th of October, 530. 
On the day of his election, a fraction of malcon- 


from Hormisdas to the Orientals ; but that false pope 
faa died seventeen days after that intrusion, and even 
i =) after his death he was excommunicated, because 
he had bean guilty of the crime of simony.* 
Boniface, being thus left in peaceable possession of the Holy See, in order 
to provide s remedy against the intrigues and especially against the preten- 
. 
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tiona of the Gothic kings, assembled a council in 531, and named Vigilins 
as his successor. Boniface, repenting of having violated the holy laws* and 
the canons, principally fhose of Nice, and of having offended the liberty of 
the holy comitia, called the council together again, and annalled the decree 
that he had issued as to the election of his successor. By the approbation 
which he bestowed upon the acts of the second Counail of Orange, celebrated 
by Saint Cesarius, the illustrious bishop of Arles, the Pope might ‘fairly 
claim that he helped to extinguish that heresy of the semi-Pelagians, which 
during so many years had afflicted France. On that occasion, he gave to 
Saint Augustine the same praises which had already been given to him by 
Saint Felix IV. 

Boniface I. governed the Church a little more than two years. He died 
on the 16th of October, 532, and was interred in the Basilica of Saint Peter. 

The Holy Sco remained vacant two months and fifteen days. 


57. ST. JOHN IT.—a. p. 582. 


OHN IZ, surnamed Mercury, on account of his elo- 
‘7 quence, was @ Roman, the son of Projectus, 
reckoned among the pontifis of the Conti family. 
Mado cardinal-priest by Saint Clement, he was 
ereated pontiff in the church of Saint Peter ia vin- 
cul, on the 31st of December, 532. Simony ravaged 
neatly all the diaconates ; unfaithful agents pledged 
evon the sacred vessels in support of their candi- 
dates for the benefices. Simony did not respect even the election of the 
bishops and that of the pontiffs. John H. obtained from Athalario that 
simonists should be severely punished by the civil law, as the ecclesiastical 
Jaw could not sufficiently reach that fatal crime. 

An edict of the kine interposed in this important matter, and the prince 
even had that Jaw, graven in marble, placed in the porch of Saint Peter's.t 
By the eame constitution, Athalaric established the amount of the sum 
which the pope and the bishops were to pay for confirmation in their 
benofices. The product of that tax was devoted to the relief of the poor. 
Thus, sovereign pontiff was to pay three thonsand pieces of gohi; the 
metropolitans two thousand, and the bishops five hundred, for their conse- 
cration. It was a tyrannical edict. 
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‘The Holy Father approved, as Catholic, the proposition of the Scythian 
monks, when thus amended—Unus de Trinitate passus est, mt CARNB—One per- 
son of the Trinity suffered 1% THE ¥L¥sH. The monks had ardently defended 
that proposition, which Pope Hormisdas had treated as a novelty, and hai 
suspected of being intended to lend aid to some fallacious pretension of the 
Entychians. Hormisdas had not pronounced that proposition positively 
heretical in itself. John signified to the monks that if they did not cease to 
condemn that proposition as heretical, the authority of the Holy 8ee would 
separate them from the Church. 

The apparent opposition of views between Hormisdas and John will, per- 
haps, surprise some readers; but tho following statement will speedily 
satisfy them. |The contradiction is only apparent: Hormisdas questioned ; 
John decided® The first cousidered the proposition with relation to pra- 
dence ; the second analyzed it with refercuce to the dogma. It displeased 
the first, because he suspected it to be a device of the Eutychians; but he 
did not condemn it as absolutely heretical in itself. 

In an ordination, in December, the Holy Father created twenty-one 
bishops and fifteen priests. He governed tho Church two years, four 
months and twenty-six days. Ho died the 27th of May, 535, and was in- 
tarred in the Basilica of Saint Peter. 

The Holy See remained vacant six days. 


58. ST. AGAPETUS I.—a. p. 585. 


AINT Agapetms I., Roman, archdeacon of the Holy 
Roman Church, the son of Gerdian, was created 
pontiff on the 3d of June, 535. The Emperor Jus- 
tinian immediately sent his profession of faith to the’ 
pontiff. It was all that could be desired; and Aga- 
petus, in his reply, congratulated the emperor upon 
the victories of Belisarius. He censured tho scte, 
already revoked by the council, by which Boniface 

sor, He also revoked, for reason unknown, the ex- 

sommunication which the same Boniface had launched against the antipope 

Diosvoras, In the following year the Holy Father was obliged, by Theo- 

datus, king of the Gothe, to set out for Constantinople, to demand that the 

army sent to Sicily-with orders to pass into Italy, under the command of 

Belissrius, shquld be recalled to Byzantium. But, @ scooant of the great 

expense ottendant upon raising so many soldiers, the emperor could not 
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comply with the entreaties of the Holy Father. Agapetus, giving his atten- 
tion to other matters, sought for the means of re-establishing peaceful rela- 
tions among the Eastern prieste, He deposed Anthymus, bishop of Trebi- 
sond, whom he perceived to be a concealed Eutychian heretic, who, under 
the patronage of Theodora, wife of Justinian, had usurped the See of Con- 
stantinople. Agapetus appointed Mevas to that See, and consecrated him 
with great pomp. He was s man illustrious alike for virtue and for doo- 
trine, and was the first Eastern bishop who was consecrated by a pope. 
Justinian, listening to bad advice, resolved to reinstate Anthymua, and 
threatened the pope with exile. The pope, full of courage and constancy, 
replied to that threat: “Wo believed that we had s Uatholic emperor, Iut 
it appears that we have to do with a Diocletian; but Diocletian must learn 
that his threats do not alam us.” 

Subsequently, the pope pioposed to the emperor that Anthymus should 
be subjected to an examination as to his sentiments. Anthymus, when 
questioned as to the two netures of Jesus Christ, refused to confess them. 
Then Justinian peiceived the fraud of the heretical bishop; and the 
emperor threw himself on his knees before the pope, who so firmly upheld 
the Catholic Church and faith, approved the deposition of Anthymns, and, 
on the 16th of March, transmitted to Agapetus his own imperial confession 
of faith, signed with his own hand. 

The Holy Father accredited, as his nuncio to the emperor, Pelagits, the 
pope’s archdeacon, who afterwards was himself pope, and the Holy Father 
then prepared to return to Italy. Previous to setting out, he held an ordi- 
nation, at which he created eleven bishops and four deacons, But soon 
after he fell dangerously ill, and died before he could leave Constantinople. 

His death occurred on the 22d of April, 536. He was very learned in 
ecclesiastic laws and regulations. Gregory the Great called him, Apostolic 
Veseel, Trumpet of the Gospel, and Herald of Justice. There has been no 
pope who in so short a time (ten months and nineteen days) has done 
-such great things, and borne so much fatigue. His labors procured him 
the admiration of both East and West. His body was translated to Rome, 
and interred with gr at solemnity in the church of Saint Peter, in the 
month of September. 

According to Novaes, the Holy See, at the death of this pontiff, remained 
vacant fifteen days. But there must be some error, for, in those days it 
took a courier more than fifteen days to go from Constantinople to Rome, 
by land, and « still longer time by sea. Before he went to the Kent, that 
indefatigable pontiff formed a design of establishing public schools far the 
instruction of persons intended for the sacred ministry. Cassiodorus agreed 
with the pope, but higdesth prevented, for the time, the founding of eatah- 
lishments 20 asefnl. Ber ee 
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During the pontificate of Agapetus, an event occurred, strikingly illustra- 
tive of the vanity of conquests. It relates to the sacred vessels of Jerusalem, 
taken from the Jews by Titus, at the time of the taking of the holy city, and 
taken from Rome by Genseric, king of the Vandals. Fleury* speaks of this 
matter as follows : 

“ Belisarius triumphed at Constantinople, and among the wealth that was 
displayed to the populace during the procession of the triumph, the most 
remarkable objects were the sacrod vessels of Jerusalem, which the Emperor 
Titus (or rather Titus, before he was emperor, for at the taking of Jerasa- 
Jem he commanded under his father, Vespasian, who was then emperor) 
had brought to Rome, and which Genseric, on pillaging Rome, carried to 
Oarthage. A Jew having seen them, said to « man known to the emperor, 
“Tt is not right to put those vessels in the treasury of Constantinople ; their 
only proper place is where Solomon put them. It is in punishment of that 
offence that Genseric took the Roman capital, and that the Romans have 
taken that of the Vandals.” 

This cails to mind the celebrated Greek horses, the fate of which seems 
to be connected with that of empires. Thoy adorned, in snecession, Con- 
stantinople,t Venice, and Paris; thence they returned to Venice, whence 
some revolution may compel them to migrate once more, 


59. ST. SYLVERIUS.— a. p. 586. 






ma HE martyr, Saint Sylverius, of Frosinone, was the 
& Xq son of Pope Hormisdes, who had contracted a le- 
gitimate marriage before he received holy orders. 
According to some, this pope was cardinsl-priest ; 
according to others, a regionary deacon at Rome, 
He was created pope the 22d of June, 586; 80 that 
the vacancy lasted one month and seventeen days. 
Anastasius, the librarian, writes that Sylverius was 
named in obedience to the expressed desire of 
Theodatus, king of the Goths ; but authors of that time make mention of 
no violence against the Roman clergy. 
~~ 
* Plenary, vol. vil, p. 384. 
{ It has been asserted that these horses, taken by the Venetians from the Hippodrome of Con- 


stantinople, belonged to Corinth, and hed first been taken to Rome, AM thie is imaginary; their 
style especially proves that they are of the tims of the decline of art 
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It is known that Vigilizs had been accredited to Constantinople a& app- 
crisiarius, or political agent. Hoe is the same Vigilius whom Boniface IL 
named as his successor. The Empress Theodora endeavored by her prom- 
ises to induce Vigilius to aliow himself to be placed in the Holy See. 
The testimony of Novaes seems to be less reliable than that of Feller,* who 
says: “Belisarius had taken Rome. Theodora determined to avail herself 
of that opportunity to extend the sect of the Acephali, a branch of Euty- 
chianism ;+ she endeavored to attach Saint Sylverius to her views, but, 
failing to do so, she resolved to have him deposed. He was unjustly accused 
of having improper understanding with the Goths, A letter was produced 
which he was said to hove addressed to the hostile kings ; but it was proved 
to have been forged by an advocate named Marcvs; yet this did not prevent 
Sylverius from being sent into exile to Patara in Syria, and Vigilins was 
ordained in his place on the 22d of November, 537. The bishop of Patara, 
whose name, unfortunately, has not come down to us, boldly defended Syive- 
rius, went to the Emperor Justinian at Constantinople, and seid to him: 
“Phere ave many kings in the world, but there is only one pope in the universe,” 
Jnstinian, learning the real state of affairs, ordered that Sylverius should be 
reinstated in his See. As he returned to Italy he was again arrested by 
Belisarius, at the solicitation of that general's wife, Antonina, who wished 
to propitiate the Empress Theodora. The pope, deserted by all, was sent 
back to the isle of Palmeria, opposite to Terracina, where, according to 
Liberatus, he died of hunger, in the mouth of June, 538. Feller believes that 
Vigilius committed no offence either Lefore or after that event. Novaes 
has indulged in some severity towards that pope, and believes culpable 
promises to have seducod him. Novaes founds that belief on the former 
circumstance of Vigilius consenting to receive from Boniface II. the sneces- 
aion to the tiara. 

Previous to his exile, Suint Sylverius hed created, in one ordination in 
December, nineteen bishops, thirteen priests, and five deacons, He 
governed the Church two years and a fel days, and was interred on the 
isle on which he died. 

The Holy See rem .ined vacant six days. 

Justinian, under the reign of Saint Agapetus L, published a second and 
more regular edition of his code. He had already endeavored to reduce 
into one body all the most useful works of the ancient jurisconsults, The 
extracts were arranged under certain titles, and bore the name of Digests, 
or Pandecis ; subsequently he composed his Jnstitutes, to serve as an intro: 


® Feller, v., p. 602. 

Rial gece gal angle gh pont paper inp hagey mr 
wowna and x1 on account of the trapieabrad 
palace. The word Avsphal elgnifies ths Aeadieg. ed 
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duction to those books. Trebonian had a large share in those important 
works, Justinian aleo promulgated laws, enforcing respect to Catholicity. 
They are all comprised in his Novella, as being newer than the publication 
of his code. He recommends the observance of the canons, and forbids the 
alienation of the property of any of the churches. 


60. VIGILIUS. —a. p. 538. 


FE have no doubt that Vigilius ardontly desired the 
tiara, for; after boing named, probably with his own 
consent, as successor to the papacy without any 
election, he afterwards figured as antipope, under 
Sylverius. But those facts do not justify preju- 
dices, still less do they justify false accusations 
against him. ‘Let us examine the actual pontifical 
carecr of this pope, who on more than one occasion 
will show himself a courageous soldicr of Christ. 

He was Roman, the son of John, of a consular family. Boniface H. 
named him apocrisiarius, or political agent at Constantinople. On the death 
of Sylverius, Vigilius was logitimately elected. Belisarius, his patron, com- 
manded at Rome, and the clergy desired peace in the Church. Moreover, the 
Holy See was occupied by a man distinguished for his talents, and for o 
profound knowledge of public affairs. Suddenly an unhoped for change 
appeared in the inclinations of Vigilius. Had he promised Theodore to 
admit the communion of the heretics? We shall learn that. It is of the 
life, the actions, and the writings of Vigilins that we have now to speak. 
He will make Theodora aware that he has no intention of acceding to the 
wishes of the enemies of Catholicity ; it will be seen that if he impradently 
entered into engagements he will not ratify any such promises, but will 
confirm the excommunication of Anthymus and his sectaries. With relation 
to Anastasius, Vigilins wrote to the empress :—“ We have spoken wrongly, 
senselesaly ; now we will by no means consent to what you require of us. 
We will not recall an anathematized heretic.” Peremptorily ordered to 
repair to Constantinople, he did not hesitate to order the necessary prepar- 
‘ations for the journey, but he did not show extreme haste. It was he who, in 
546, named as his primate the bishop of Aries, a city of the States of Childe- 
bert, in France, and sent to him powers similar to those that some of his 
predecessors had given to the primacy in Spain. 
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In 646, the Emperor Justinian published an edict, in which he ordered the 
bishops to condemn the three chapters. The firat concerned the writings and 
the persons of Theodorus, bishop of Mopsuesta, accused of Nestorianism ; 
the second formed part of the writings of Theodoret, bishop of Civo, 
against the twelve chapters of Saint Cyril; the third consisted of a letter 
written by Ibas, bishop of Edessa, to a Persian heretic, named Marin. 
The Holy Father, Vigilius, disapproved of this condemnation by the em- 
poror, and his example was followed by some bishops. They naturally 
rejected errors opposed to the faith ; but they would not condemn the per- 
#on8 to whom those errors were attributed, fearing lest they should in some 
sort offend against the canons of the Council of Chalcedon. The emperor, 
urged on by the ropresentations of Theodora, that actress who had become 
empress and arbitress of the destinies of the empire, demanded also that 
Anthymus should be reinstated in the See‘of Constantinople, ond repeated 
his order to Vigilius to repair to that city. 

Arriving in Constantinople in January, 547, he was received with great 
honors. Theodora being dead, the emperor, of his own accord, begged 
Vigilins to condemn the three chapters, and obstinately pressed the subject 
upon him, 

Vigiliug, having assembled seventy bishops, was told by them that 
without prejudice to the Council of Chalcedon, the three chapters might be. 
condemned. Then he condemned them, and sent to Mennas, bishop of 
Constantinople, a decree, in which he distinctly noted that he did not by 
that condemnation intend any prejudice to the acts of the Council of Chal- 
cedon, 

The pope supposed that he had satisfied both parties ;—the Greeks, by his 
condemnation of the three chapters; and the Latins, by accompanying the 
condemnation with the necessary reservation in favor of the acts of the 
Conncil of Chalcedon. But he found that he was mistaken, The East burst 
out against him as a violator of that council, and some of the African bish- 
ops went so far as to cut off the pontiff from their communion. To appeage 
the tumult, the Holy Father revoked the said constitution, and threatened 
to excommunicate ] > Greek bishops who should consent to any thing con- 
cerning the three chapters without the consent of a general council. Jus- 
tinian, on the request of Theodorus of Cesarea, published another decreo 
against the three chapters. The Holy Father convoked the Greek end 
Latin biehops in the Placidian palace, and forbade, on pain of excommuni- 
cation, obedience to the imperial decree. Justinian, irritated, ordered the 
imprisonment of Vigilius. AI appeared to become orderly ; but the poaas 
was of no long endurance. Theodorus, bishop of Cosarea, and even Men- 
unas, bishop of Constantinople, were excommunicated. At this orisia tho 
conduct of Vigilius was sublime. Compelled to take refuge in a oburch, 
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he was followed by the pretor and armed soldiers. The pope embraced the 
Pillars that supported the altar; the people compelled the pretor to retire. 
Tt was in the midst of this violence that the intrepid pope exclaimed: “We 
declare to you that though you hold us captive, you do not hold Saiat 
Peter.” 

Justinian, conquered by so much constancy and go lofty a virtue, revoked 
his edict; and Vigilius, who had fled towards the city of Chalcedon, re- 
turned to Constantinople. It was agreed that, in order to terminate the 
controversy, it should be referred to a general council, consisting of Greek 
and Latin bishops in equal numbers. But the emperor broke his word, and 
Vigilius found himself obliged to conveno the council on the 5th of May, 
553, without waiting for the arrival of the Latin bishops. In the conduct 
of the emperor there was neither justice, nor dignity, nor respect for the 
Church. Vigilius would not be present in the council. He published a 
new Constitutum, in which he protested that such a council, having only one 
arin, coud not condemn the three chapters. Nevertheless, they were con- 
demned. by that council, which is called the Fiyth General Council, at which 
there were present one hundred and sixty-five bishops, among whom were 
three patriarchs, Vigilius, not wishing to confirm this decree, was sent into 
exile, nor was he recalled until he had confirmed with his authority the 
condemnation of the council. Thus the pontiff changed his views without 
prejudice to apostolical truth, as the question was not of faith but of per- 
sons. It only evinced a want of prudence. 

‘We may add here that it was also confirmed by this pope’s successors, 
Pelagius L, John IIL, Benedict L, Pelagius II, and Saint Gregory the 
Great. The confirmation by this last-mentioned pontiff explains why 
Vigilius perceived the necessity of conduct which, far from being contradic- 
tory, proved the extreme attention with which the pope watched events, 
their power, and their inevitable requirements, and finished by a skilful act, 
after having exhausted all the phases of determination and the loftiest 
courage. 

The emperor allowed Vigilius to depart; but he had scarcely ar- 
rived in Sicily when he was attacked by a painful disease, of which he 
died st Syracuse in 555, after a reign of sixteen years and about six 
months, 

In two ordinations, in the month of December, he ordained eighty-one 
bishops, sixteen priests (some say forty-six), and sixteen deacons. 

The body was transferred to Rome, and interred in the Church of Saint 
Marcellus, on the Salarian Way. 

‘The Holy See remained vacant about three months. 

A law of Justinian, published under this pontificate, provides that the 
four General Councils of Nice, Constantinople, Ephesus, and Chalcedon, 
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shall always have the force of law, and that the pope is the first of all the 
bishops. To this law it was added that the general council holden at Con- 
atantinople, 553, should also be recognized as holy. That fifth council is 
also known as the second of Constantinople. 

Under this pontificate, Totils took the city of Rome, plundered it, and 
throw down the walls, but Belisarius soon appeared, and restored them. 


61. PELAGIUS I.—a. p. 555. 


Vy ELAGIUS I, Roman, son of Jobn Vicarianus, 





named cardinal-priest by Saint Agapetus, and nun- 
cio to Justinian, as Liberius and Vigilius had been, 
was created pontiff on the llth of April, 555. 
Like Vigilius, he had condemned the three chap- 
ters; he was therefore held in some suspicion of 
being false* to the Council of Chalcedon, 

. aa. The populace, in violent tumults, disowned alle- 
giance to Pelagius. Unhappily, religious men and noble citizens both 
sharod and showed tho same feeling to such on extent, that though two 
bishops were prepared to consecrate him, the third one, who was necessary 
to the canonical fulfilment of tho ceremony, could not be found. 

At longth, Pelaginus was consecrated by the bishops of Perugia and Feren- 
tino, and by Androw, arch-priest of Ostia. Fathor Berti demonstrates that 
that consccration was valid, though not in conformity to what usually took 
place.t 

When the Romans, besieged by Totila, were suffering from famine, Pela- 
gius had rendered them great service by passing in provisions to them. 
That bygone benevolence was now remembered, and a desire was shown to 
establish with the new pope relations of respectful submission. It was also 
mentioned that once, when he was accused of enterteining factious feelings 
againet Vigilius, he rushed to the preacher's pulpit, in Saint Peter's church, 
placed the Gospel on his head, and protested his innocence of the crime. 
Pelagius confirmed the fifth general council approved by his predecessor ; 
and to appease the differences which had sprang up among the Western 
hishops on the subject of the éhree chapters condemned in the council, he en- 


* Novaes, 1, p. 285. 
{ Dimertation V1, vol. xvii. of the Dissertations collected by Zaccaria. Roms: 8vo, 1775. 
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deavored to get them condemned anew by the African, the Illyrian, and even 
the Italien bishops. “To that end he employed,” says Fleury (vii, p. 468), 
“the authority of Narses, and he was pious and fearful of offending against 
religion. Pelagius, in one of his letters, exhorts him thus : “ Pay no attention 
to the vain speeches of people who charge the Church with exciting perse- 
cution when she represses crime and Jabors for the salvation of souls. To 
persecute, is to compel one to do evil; otherwise, all the laws, divine and 
human, which order the punishment of crime, would be deserving of aboli- 
tion, Now the Scripture and the canons teach us that schism is,an evil, 
and that it ought to be suppressed, even by the secular power; and all who 
separate themselves from the apostolic See, sin, and undoubtedly are 
schismatics,” 

During the reign of Pelagius, the famous Cassiodorus died in extreme old 
age. He belonged to the most famous Roman nobility, and was born at 
Squillacia, in Calabria, about the year 470. He was the principal minister 
of King Theodoric. After he had retired from public life, he composed, in 
a monastery that he had founded, Commentaries on the Psalm, and The In- 
stitution of the Scriptures. At the age of ninety-two years he wrote several 
other works, and a treatise on orthography, extracted from twelve authors, — 
the twelfth being Priscian. Cassiodorus always showed a respoctful attach- 
ment to Pelagius. 

The French having declared Pclagius suspected of horesy, he defended 
himself before them in a profession of faith, which he sent to King Childe- 
bert, and signed with his own hand, that ho condemned and excommunicated 
wanderers from the doctrine of the letter of Saint Leo, and the acts of the 
Council of Chalcedon. 

The bishops of Tuscany refused to adhere to the fifth council, and 
withdrew from the communion of Pelagius. He wrote to them in these 
remarkable terms: “How can you doubt that you are separated from all 

» Christian communion, when you do not pronounce our name, according to 
custom, in the holy mysteries, since, however unworthy we personally may 
be, it is in us that at present subsists the solidity of the Apostolic See, with 
the succession of the episcopacy?” 

In two ordinations, in the month of December, Pelagius created forty- 
eight or forty-nine bishops, twenty-five or twenty-six priests, and nine dea- 
cons. He died the 28th February, 560, after governing the Church four 
years, ten months, and eighteen days. 

The Holy See was vacant four months and sixteen days, because at that 
time it was necessary to await the imperial consent from Constantinople, to 
the pontifical election: although the election had not previously been so long 
deferred. The right claimed by Justinian to interfere in the election of the 
popes, which right was maintained by the successors of that emperor subse- 
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quently, occasioned vacancies in the See of Rome much longer than before. 
Nevertheless, from the days of Odoacer the sovereigns of Italy pretended 
to direct or rather to disturb that election. When Pope Pelagius died, he 
had begun to build the church of the Holy Twelve Apostles. 


62. JOHN WI.—a. v. 560. 


“SSRVOHN II, called Catelinus, son of Anastasius, a 
M™ voble Roman, was created pontiff on the 18th of 
“g July, 660. 

He allowed the appeal of Sagittarius, bishop of 
Embran, and of Salonius, bishop of Gap, deposed 
from their Lishoprics by the second Council of 
Lyons, and restored them to their dignity. 

John confirmed the fifth general council, of which 
he showed himself the zealous defender. It is said that on an occasion of 
his notice being directed to some crying usurpations upon the legitimate 
possessors of ecclesiastical property, he determined to put an end to those 
spolistions, and that he ordered* that every usurper of such property 
should be mulcted in four times the value. He finished the Basilica of 
the Twelve Apostles, which his predecessor had commenced—as we men- 
tioned in the preceding article—and he consecrated it on the Feast of Saint 
Philip and Saint James, erecting it into @ cardinalate, or parochial district. 
In that church he had several historical subjects represented, partly in colors 
and partly in mosaic. 

Pope John enlarged and repaired the cemeteries of the martyrs, and 
ordered that, for the sacrifice of the Mass, celebrated in the Catacombs, the 
church of Saint Jokn of Lateran should farnish the bread, the wine, and 
the lights. 

In two ordinations, in the month of December, John created sixty-one 
bishops, thirty priests, and thirteen deacons. He governed the Church 
twelve years, eleven months, and twenty-six days. He died on the 18th of 
July, 578, after having seen, in the ninth year of his pontificate (4. p. 568), 
the commencement of the reign of the Lombards in Italy. These Lom- 
bards, or Longobards, were thus called on account of their long beards, 
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which they never shaved, and were a people of the Scandinavian peninsuls, 
whom Narscs, Justinian’s general in Italy, become a traitor to his sove- 
reign, called in to sustain his revolt. 

The first king of the Lombards, Alboin, established his capital at Pavia. 
Then the emperors of the East were compelled to govern what remained to 
them in the peninsula by captains, and to confide Ravenna to officers called 
exarchs. That state of things continued a hundred and eighty-four years, 

John was buried at the Vatican, The Holy See remained vacant ten 
months and twenty days, for the reason mentioned at the close of our last 
article, and in consequence of the troubles which the Lombards excited 
throughout Italy. 


63. BENEDICT I.—a. p. 574, 






two great scourges, famine and the Lombards. 
He drew from the retirement of s monastery, and 
created cardinal-deacon, eupne who succeeded 


After the pas of his predecessors, Benedict confirmed the fifth 
general council. 

In one ordination, in the month of December, he created twenty bishops, 
fifteen priests, and three deacons. He governed the Church four years, one 
month, and twenty-eight days ; died on the 30th July, 578, and was interred 
et the Vatican. The Holy See remained vacant four months, 
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64. PELAGIUS II.—a. p. 578. 


ELAGIUS IL, Roman, a Benedictine monk, the 
son of Vinigild, a Goth, was created pontiff on the 
30th of November, 578. This time the consent of 
the emperor was not awaited, as Rome was closely 
besieged by the Lombards. 

This misfortune secured the right which other- 
wise might have been withheld. Besieged Rome 
was not defended by the exarch or imperial lieu- 

; tenant in Italy, who could scarcely defend himself 
in Ravenna. The loss of 8 pontiff, too, would have been insupportable to 
Rome. However, amid the vicissitudes of war, Pelagius was consecrated, 
& man distinguished for wisdom, moderation, and virtue. The Lombards 
had pillaged the abbey of Mount Casino, and the monks were obliged to 
take refuge in Rome. To arrest the incursions of the barbarians, the pope 
gave plenary powers to Gregory, his apocrisiarius, or political agent at Con- 
stantinople, who was then at the commencement of his clerical career and 
who afterwards became renowned as Saint Gregory the Great. 

Pelagius, learning that France was in a sufficiently peaceful condition, 
wrote to the bishop of Auxerre a letter in which, in the name of the Holy 
Seo, he deplored the ill-treatment inflicted upon so many sufferers by the 
Lombards. This communication was joyously received by an eminently 
Catholic people, and it subsequently made a powerful impression on Charles 
Martel, Pepin, and Charlemagne, Pelagius IL, in that letter recalled the 
fact that the French monarchs were bound to defend with all their might 
the religion which had procured them so many triumphs. 

The metropolis of Aquilea was disturbed by the enemies of the Roman 
faith. Pelagius permitted the archbishop elect to transfer the metropolis to 
Grado. Unfortunately, in s council of the year 587, celebrated by that 
same archbishop elect, and at which there wore present eighteen bishops, 
his suffragans, those prelates having become schismatic, swore never to 
admit the fifth general council. They acted thus under pretence of not 
doing prejudice to the Council of Chalcedon. 

Pelagius, hoping to soften their obstinacy, announced by his legates, and 
by lottors, that the three chapters were justly condemned, and that the Coun- 
oil of Chalcedon had not been offended by that condemnation. But the zeal 
of the pontiff was nseless; and the exarch, residing at Ravenna, was then 
called upon to labor to bring back those erring bishops to their duty. 
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In his time there appeared an extraordinary plague,* as sudden as it was 
violent. The patient frequently died while in the act of sneezing or yawning. 

Pelagius himself died of it on the 8th of February, a.p. 590, This 
Pope was the first who, in the diplomas of his chancery, marked the 
time by the Indictions that Constantine the Great had institated on the 24th 
of September, a. p. 312. They form, as is well known, a course of fifteen 
years; when those years are ended, the Indiction recommences, 

In two ordinations, in December, Pelagius created forty-eight bishops, 
twenty-two priests, and eight deacons. He governed the Church twelve 
years, two months, end ten days. Very liberal towards the poor, and 
especially towards the aged, he assemblod so many of them in his palaces 
that they resembled hospitals. Pclagius was interred in the Vatican. 

The Holy See remained vacant six months and twenty-five days. 







REGORY L, surnamed f/e Great, doctor of the 
Church, was born about the year 540, and was the 
@P > son of Gordian, a Roman senator,” afterwards re- 
”. gionary cardinal-deacon, and Sylvia, a very pious 
lady. He was grand-nephew of Pope Saint Felix 
TIL, of the Anicia, now the Conti, family, In 
tho year 572 he was proctor, not, as some writers 
rs have stated, prefect of Rome. That fact is proven 
by a letter written by Gregory himself to Constantius, archbishop of 
Milan. ’ 

At the death of his father, Gregory found himself master of an im- 
mense fortune. Then he built six monasteries, among them one, in 
575, at his own palace in Rome; he became a Benedictine monk, and lived 
in the monastery of Saint Andrew, which he had himself caused to be built, 
and which belonged to the Camaldolese Benedictines. Some writers, and 
among them father Thomassin,t of the Oratory, maintain that Gregory be- 
longed to no religious order. Be that as it may, he was named cardinal- 
deacon by Pelagius, whose secretary he had been; subsequently, the same 
pope sent him as nuncio to Constantinople, to the Emperor Maurice. 


© Novaes, i, p. 284. $ Do Ves. ct nov. Ecclesia discipline, 1, part i, cap. 3, p. 24, 
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Gregory, on his return to Rome, was against his wish created pontiff; the 
choice of the clergy, of the Roman clergy, and of the Roman people, had 
unanimously fallen upon Gregory, who wrote to the Emperor Maurice, 
Legging him to oppose the cloction.* Gormanus, Prefect of Rome, inter- 
cepted the letters, and substituted others in the opposite sense, containing 
the text of the decree of election, Gregory then left Rome, and concealed 
himself in a retired place. The people flocked from all parts in search of 
Gregory, who was at length discovered by a dove hovering over his head. 
He was surrounded, and intreated to accept the authority, and he was con- 
secrated on the 3d of September, in the year 590. At the commencement 
of his pontificate, he wrote to the patriarchs of the East a letter, in which, 
according to the custom of those times, he included his profession of faith.t 
At the same time, ho confirmed tho Genoral Councils of Nice, of Constanti- 
nople (i. ¢., the first council of that city), of Ephesus, and of Chalcedon. 
He ordered that those four councils should be respected as the four Cospels.} 
The same confirmation was pronounced as to the second Council of Con- 
stantinople, called the fifth mcumenical council. The pope demanded that 
that council should be plainly acknowledged by all, in order that the defend- 
ors of the three chapters, which that council had condemned, should desist, 
from their culpable obstinacy. Three years proviously, Pelagius had 
ordered that those subdeacons in Sicily who were married should separate 
from their wives. Gregory, thinking this decision too stern and severe,§ 
permitted subdeacons to marry, provided that they should not receive higher 
orders; and, subsequently, he forbade the ordination of any subdeacon 
before he had mado the vow of continence in the proper form before the 
bishop. 

He allowed the Spaniards to baptize by only o single immersion. (See 
Book I, letter 43, fo Leander.) The authority of Gregory was followed by 
the fathers in the Council of Toledo (IV. Cant.,6.) That permission, contrary 
to previous custom on that subject, was granted, in order that the true 
Catholics might be distinguished from the heretics, in Spain, who, by a triple 
immersion, fancied that they authorized their errors relating to the Trinity. 

He forbade that Hebrews should be compelled to receive the faith of 
Christ ; he ordered that entrance into the monasteries of nuns should be 
forbidden to both men and women who were strangers to what concerned 
the administration of those monasteries. He ordered that at the commence- 
ment of Lent the blessed ashes should be placed on the foreheads of the 
faithful.| Gregory also ordered that the Lent fast should be kept uninter- 


* Novaes, 1, p. 826, 

+ Uregory himself mentions this work in his letter 83, book ix, 

3 Novaes t., 206. § Novace, id, 

1 Up to the time of Celestine HL, created pope in 1191, it was the custom to place the holy 
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ruptedly, and not, as formerly, discontinued on Thursdays, Saturdays, and 
Sundays. Thus, fasting commenced from Septuagesims. He also ordered 
that from Septuagesima to.Easter the Alleluia should not be sung. He per- 
mitted the priests of Sardinia to administer confirmation in the absence of 
the bishops, who ordinarily administer that sacrament, as was solemnly de- 
clared by the Council of Trent. Benedict XIII. subsequently granted the 
same privilege to the abbot of Saint Paul, outside the walls of Rome, and 
to the custodian of the Holy Sepulchre, of the order of Minor Observantins, 
of the convent of Aracceli. 

In 592, Pope Saint Gregory caused the removal to Rome of the tunic of 
Saint John the Evangelist, and placed it bencath the altar of Saint John, in 
the Lateran Basilica. The same year, tho Emperor Maurice rendered a 
decree by which he prohibited men of the legal profession, as well as per- 
sons charged with debts to tho treasury, from entering the clerical, and 
soldiers from entering the monastic profession. The Holy Father, in his 
letter (book ii., ep. 62), written in 593, praises that part of the decree which 
relates to men of the law, but disapproves the two other parts, which he 
induced the emperor to revoke. 

Saint Gregory also remedied two aluses—tho one consisted in demanding 
a price for the burial of the dead ia churches, and the other in building 
churches where the dead had been intend. The pope was unwilling that 
there should be any risk of tho bones of the profane being mingled with 
those of martyrs. 

Father Thomaasin, already quoted, maintains that it was not until the 
reign of Gregory that Christians began to bo buried in the churches; for 
which reason that pope disapproved of the custom. But Muratori proves 
that the custom was long anterior to Saint Gregory. The Council of Braga, 
in 563, was the first to forbid burial in the churches, and subsequently many 
synods, especially in France, prohibited the custom, but with exceptions as 


ashes on the head of the pope, as they are now placed on the heads of the faithful, and to repent 
the well-known formula—“ Remember, man, that dust thou art, and unto dust thon shalt return,” 
But, under Urban V1, elected pope in 1378, a different custom was introduced, which obtains to 
this day ; that, namely, of strowing the ashes upon the head of the Holy Father without saying 
word, Monseigneur Antonelli, in a letter addressod to the Cardinal Gentili, inquires into the 
ressons for which the masters of the ceremonies retrain from saying the words. He coneiders 
that the action of strewing tho ashes during the repetition of the formula is a venerable 
remmant of the rite formerly practiced with the penitents on Ash Wednesday. Ashos were given 
to them, scoompanied by those words which remind us of our mortality, and, eo reminding us, 
atea wholesome humiliation. At the present time, the pablic penance, whence that ceremony 
came down to us, being a species of ecclesiastical judgment, to which the Roman pontiff ougit 
not to be eubjected, it wes resolved that, as regarded him, the fact should suffice without the 
formula ; that is to eay, thet the action of placing the ashes on the head sufficiently suggests the 
mortal condition of the pope, without there being exercised upon him that shadow of ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction to which the head of the Church {gin no wise subject. Novas, in his intro 
action, &c., vol. ii, p. 284, gives details of that coremonial of the pontifieal chapel. 
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to certain persons. But the Roman Charch has always maintained the 
ancient custom of burying in churches, as sppears in the reply of Nicholas I. 
to the Bulgarians, about the year 860.* 

Many persons affirm that Saint Gregory the Great instituted what is 
known as the Grogorian Chant. But the learned Dominick Maria Manni, 
in his Dissertation upon the Discipline of the Ancient Keckesiastical Chant, 
printed at Floreace, in 1756, and reprinted in the collection of Zaccaria, in 
1794, proves that Grogory did not invent that chant, but reduced it to a 
wore fitting form, and rendered it more easy to be studied. And we have 
it on the authority of Anastasius the Libratian, that a chant similar to the 
Gregorian was known in the time of Saint Hilary, created pope in 461; and, 
according to the testimony of Peter, bishop of Orvieto, there was a very 
similar chant in the time of Pope Saint Sylvester; i. e. two hundred and 
seventy years before the time of Suint Gregory. However, it is certain that 
this pope instituted, at Rome, a school of chanters, for whom he had two 
houses built: one near the Basilica of Saint Pcter, and the other near the 
patriarch’s of Saint John Lateran. Into this college of chanters only seven 
deacons were admitted, and in addition, some boys who, when necessary, 
took their parts in high tone. 

Saint Gelasius having arranged the recital of the prayers or collects in 
the Mags, Saint Gregory put them in better order, and compiled a volume 
which he entitled the Sucramentary.t 

Saint Gregory institnted the processions on the day of the Purification of 
‘the lexsod Virgin, and the Litany of the saints on the Feast of Saint Mark, 
on account of tho increased virulence of the plague that had carried off Pela- 
gius. The discase always ended in a fit of sneezing or of yawning, and the 
pope ordered that God less you, should be said to those who sneezed, and 
that the sign of tho cross should be made on the mouths of those who 
yawned. The plague having ccascd, the untiphon Regina coli latare was 
introduced into chants of the Church. It is affirmed by pious writers, that 
at the moment when tho plagne decrcased in virulence, there appeared on the 


* During the Fronch occupation in 1800, public cemetorics began to be in popular request, and 
such cemeteries were afterwast . authorized by Pope Pius VII. Only persons of very high rank 
are now interred in tho charches 

t The analysis of the Sacramentary, given by M. Receveur (iii., 449), is very exact, In the 
same author (ili., 455), I find ss flows: “In the Sacramentary of Saint Gregory and in the Bo 
man robries, we find, in addition to the ceremonies of the Mass, those of baptism, of ordination, 
and of the processions, with the blessing of tapers and ashes, and many others noticed in the 
Sacramentary of Saint Gelasius. Some persons have complained that Seint Gregory had adopted 
neveral practices from Constantinople, but he showed that he had only ro-eetablished old eastoms ; 
and as it vecmed to be feared that the Greeks would draw some advantage from it, ‘ Who doubts,’ 
suid ho, ‘that that church should not be subject to the Holy See, ss tho emperur and the bishop 
of Constantinople on every occasion show that it is? If that Church or any other has some 
good practice, 1 am ready to imitate that practice of even the lowest of your inferior chnrehes.” 
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top of the mausoleum of Adrian an angel sheathing his sword. Thence- 
forth, that mausoleum was called the castle of Saint Angelo, and an angel 
in marble was placed on it, for which Benedict XIV. substituted tho one in 
bronze, which still remains there. 

Gregory found it necessary to repress a claim of John the Faster, a man, 
however, whom the Greeks represent as a prelate of such great virtue,” that 
he was placed among the number of the saints, a step to which the approval 
of the congregation of the Propaganda was given afterwards. Jobn assumed 
the title of the Universal Bishop. The predecessor of Gregory had censured 
that title ; and Gregory had already deprived Eulogus, bishop of Alexandria, 
of the similar title of Universal Pati iarch. The Holy Father then ontitled him- 
self, in all his letters, with a sentiment of humility and modosty, servant of 
the servants of God. That custom has continued to our own day, and Pius 
TX. uses the same formula. At the close of the tenth century,t some 
bishops wished to take that title; but it is now confined solely to the Ro- 
man pontiff. 

Gregory was the first pontiff who ordered that pontifical diplomas or 
bulls should be dated from the incarnation of our Saviour. 

Formerly, the Church had the custom of calculatiug timo from the con- 
sular fasti (it is known that they commenced, dating from the yoar 244, from 
the foundation of Rome, or 245, according to the epoch of Vurro, that is to 
say, five hundred and nine years before Christ), but under Diocletian ap- 
peared Dionysius, called, fiom his short stature, Dionysius the Little, who 
abandoned the eras of the Consuls, and the Emperors Augustus and Dio- 
eletian, which till then had been followed all over the world. In 527, Dio- 
nysius introduced a paschal cycle for ninety-five years, and made the years 
commence on the 25th of March, saying that he dated them from the Incar- 
nation of the Lord; but he left the three months from the Circumcision, 
which commence on the Ist of January. So the year of the Incarnation, 
according to Dionysius, commenced three months aftor the Circumcision, 
which dates from the first of January; while the year of tho Nativity com- 
meneed on the 28th of December, and that of the Jndiction on the 24th of 
September, but for the Roman Curia, on the 25th of December. 

Saint Gregory was also the first pontiff who employed the phrase to speak 
ex cathedru. 

He ratified the baptism given by heretics in the name of the most Holy 
Trinity. He ordered that on the 29th of June the memory of the two 
princes of the apostles, Saint Peter and Saint Paul, should be celebrated in 
the Church of tho Vatican, and that on the following day the Feast of Saint 
Paul should be celebrated specially. 


* Novhes, i, p. 242. ¢ Muretori, Aun. @ Ralia, iii., part 2, an. 595. 
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From the letters of this pontiff we learn that the Holy See then possessed 
rich patrimonies in Sicily, in the city of Syracuse, in Palermo, in Calabria, 
in Apulia, in the country of the Samnites, in Campania, in Tuscany, in 
Sabina, in Nercia, at Carseoli, one called Appia, at Ravenna, in Dalmatis, 
Illyria, Sardinia, Corsica, Liguria, in the Cottian Alps, in Germaniciana, in 
Syria, and inGaul. The last-named patrimony, according to Saint Gregory 
(Ep. 52, book V.), produced but little revenue.* _Each of those patri- 
monies was intrusted to a distinct administrator, wha had the title of de- 
fender or rector, and was always one of the first clerks of the Roman Church. 
It also possessed other patrimonies in the East, which yielded a net reve- 
nue of nearly fifty thousand Roman crowns of the present day.t 

Finally, Saint Gregory, after having, by Saint Augustine,t a Benedictine 
monk of the abbey of Saint Andrew, at Rouen (a monastery known to have 
been founded by Saint Gregory), converted the Anglo-Saxons to the true 
faith, gave him orders to establish two metropolitans, one at London, and 
tho other in the city of York; and the motropolitans were then to ordain 
twelve bishops. 

Gregory confounded the Arians who remainod in Spain, and the Lom- 
bards who occupied o large portion of Italy. He illustrated the Church by 
tho prodigious number of works he has left a4, although interrupted by serious 
difficulties, After meriting the praise of Saint Idefonsus, who said of that 
great pontiff, “He excelled Anthony in holiness, and Augustine in knowl- 
edge, and after governing tho Church thirtcen years, six months, and ten 
days, died on the 12th of March, 693, aged sixty-four years. 

In two ordinations, one in Lent, and the other in the month of September, 
he created sixty-two bishops, thirty-eight or thirty-nine priests, and five or 
fifteen deacons, 

He was adorned by the most sublime virtues, and his court consisted of 
subjects worthy to be near him. He kept laics’out of his council, and took 
for his advisers only clerks endowed with great prudence, and learned 
pious monks. He received them whenever they chose, whether by night or 
day; nothing was wanting to religious perfection in the palace, nothing 
wanting of the pontifeal duties in the Church. Andres, at the beginning 
of his book, On the Origin, Progress, and Present Condition of all Literature 
(vol. L, chap, vii., p. 94), pronounces the following judgment on Gregory: 
“He possessed doctrine, learning, and eloquence superior to those of the 
time in which he lived; the arts and sciences found a worthy temple in his 


* See Conni's appendix to Father Ozet on the Temporal Domain of the Popes, reprinted in 
1734. 


¢ Tha Roman crown corresponds nearly to our dollar. 
$ The history of the Church baa nothing finer than the entrance of the holy monk Augustine 
tato the kingdom of Kent. 
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palace. He had not a single servant who had not received a good education, 
and whose words were not worthy to be heard around the ancient throne of 
the Latin language. In the court of the Great Gregory the studies of the 
fine arts took a new vigor. Nevertheless, all the advantages of a lettered 
mind could not protect him from the calumnies of those who were deter- 
mined to consider him the sworn enemy of good taste and of the sciences 
and fine arts, Tiraboschi courazeously came forward in his defence, and 
the memoir of that holy doctor tiiumphed over many unworthy aecusa- 
tions.” 

The grave cares of the pontificate did not prevent Gregory from indulg- 
ing in practices of the most ardeut charity. Every day he invited twelve 
paupers into his palace, and personuliy waited upon them at table; and, 
according to the legends, that humility was rewarded by his one day seeing 
an angel make the thirteenth of the company at that table. Thence camo 
the custom of daily inviting thirteen poor persons, gencrally priests, in the 
name of the pontiff, who himself served them at table; they were selected 
in the hospital of the Most Holy Trinity. In the monastery of Saint An- 
drew he had his portrait placed, showing him to have been of noble stat- 
ure, his face long, his head bald in front, with tufts of black hair at the 
aide, 

A passage, altered from the Polyeratic of John of Shrewsbury,* was made 
to accuse Gregory of the burning of tho Palatine library, founded by Augus- 
tus—that is to say, of all its classic works. 

This orror is completely refuted in the Art of Verifying Dates. It was 
also said that during his reign Gregory ordered the destruction or mutila- 
tion of the statues and monuments which still existed in Rome, so that 
strangers who from religious motives might visit Rome should not go to 
admire the triumphal arches and other wonders of ancient Rome. Platinat 
exclaims,— Absit ice calumnia a tanto poutifice Romano presertim cut certe, 
post Deum, putria quam vita charior, Away with such columny against so 
great a Roman pontiff, to whom, after God, his country was dearer than life.” 

Platina farther observed that the mutilations were made by the Romans 
to build new palaces. These barbarians tore away the ornaments and 
fixtures, in order to get at some paltry bronze nails, or the vases (olle) 
which the ancient architects had placed in circus walls, to render them more 
sounding ; and Platina adds: “This was done by the Romans themselves, 
if we may give the name of Romans io Epirotes, Dalmatians, Panno- 
niang, and the scum and offsconring of the whole world.” 

In regard to the statues, Platina, in his fine Latinity, continues to justify 


* Biog. Unto, xviil, p 885. 
+ Opus de Vitis ac Gestis Summorum Pontificum. 12mo., 1884, p. 158. 
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Grogory, especially against the charge of having caused the statues to be 
decapitated. “‘ Jacent statue,” he says, “tum propter vetustatem collapse, tem ; 
etiam quia basibus sublatis, vel ceria, vel marmorum causa, stare tanto moles non 
poterant. Quod atem capitibus careant, mirum nequaquam videri debet, cum 
ipsius stntuce casui, ea pars utpote fragitior et ad accipiendum lesionem paratior, 
yotissimum frangatur. The statutes lie upon the ground, not only over- 
thrown by time, but also because their bases had been removed by those 
who were in quest of bronze or marble, and such great masses thus under- 
mined could not remain erect. Nor need it be wondered at that the statutes 
were headless, for when the statue fell, the head, the most fragile and easily 
injured part, was of course the first to be broken.” 


66, SABINIANUS.—a. p. 604. 
S 
I 
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ABINIANUS, of Volterra, in Tuscany, is by some said 
to have been born at Bied, a ruined town, a few 
miles from Viterbo. He was the son of Bono, and 

p* was a cardinal-deacon, named by Saint Gregory, 

} whose apocrisarian he had been to the Emperor 
Maurice during some four or five years. 

A ) Sabinianus was elected pontiff on the 13th of Sep- 

tember, 604, an@ consecrated bishop without previ- 

oualy receiving the priesthood, as was also the case (says Novaes ii., 3) with 

Valentine, the one hundred and second pope, in 827, and Nicholas I. the 

one hundred and seventh pope, in 858. We may add that the same is to be 

said in the cases of Felix 11., in 355; Agapetus L, in 535, and Vigiliug, in 

640. Monsignor Borgia, afterwards cardinal, in his apology for the ponti- 

ficate of Benedict X., \parag. i, c. 3, annot. 2), after having shown in support 

of that fact that Cecilianus was named bishop of Carthage, when he was 
only a deacon, adds that the only argument in favor of such promotions, 
per ealtum, is the silence of writers ; and he asks his readers if such an argu- 
ment can be deemed to be sufficient on a question of such importance. To 

Sabinianus is attributed the invention of church bells, Others give the 

glory of that invention to Saint Paulinus, bishop of Nola, in the Campaina, 

about 401, and they infer that it is on that account that a bell ia called nola 
or campana. 
This invention is ascribed to Sabinianus by Polydore Virgil, Genebrard, 
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and Penvinius; the ‘last named of whom shows that opinion in his Epit. 
Bom. Pont. cap. 27. 

According to Oldoin, in his reflections upon Chacon, Sabinianus did not, 
indeed, invent the use of church bells, but prescribed the use of them, at the 
canonical hours, that the sound of them might quicken the devotion of the 
faithful. 

What can be most confidently said upon this subject is, that the use of 
bells in the Western Church was known before the sixth century, t. ¢., 4. D. 
496. In the life of Saint Colombanus, written in the sixth century, and pub- 
lished by Mabillon, we read that at midnight, Saint Colombanus, at the sound 
of the bell, went to the church to meet the brothers of the monastery there, 

In the Eastern Church, bells wero introduced at a much later period. 
In the ninth century, between 864 and 867, Orso, Doge of Venice, made a 
present to the Greek emperor, Michael, of twelve bells, which the emperor 
placed in an elegant belfry, built by him in tho church of Saint Sophia. 
Until that time the Greeks called the faithful to divine service hy means of 
a wooden table, which was struck upon with an instrument called aynan- 
drum, not unlike the wooden rattlo used in the closing days of Holy Week. 
The table, block, or plank of wood was sometimes, perhaps, replaced by a 
sheet of iron, and the wooden club or mullet by an iron hammer. We 
know that in the East the instrament had tho name of ferrum sacrum.* 
However it may be, if Sabinianus did not invent bells for church use, it is 
nevertheless true, that, as we havo alreniy said, he ordered the canonical 
hours to be announced, and the people culled to church by the sound 
of bells. In one ordination in September, Sabinianus created twenty-six 
bishops; he governed the Church three years, and three months, and 
nine days; died on the 22d of February, 606, and was interred at the 
Vatican. The Holy See remained vacant eleven months, and twenty-eight 
days. 

© Bes Maggi, chap, 15, De Tintinnabulis. To all the above, taken from Italian scholars, wo 
mast add a contribution from French erudition. Saint Loup, bishop of Orleans, being at Sens 
‘when Clothaire beseiged that city, spread terror throughout the camp, and pat the beseiging army 
to flight, by having the bolls of Saint Stephen's rang, which proves that bells wero not then 
commonly known, 
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67. BONIFACE III.—a. p. 607. 


Sm ONIFACE U1,, acardinal-deacon, created by Saint 

= Gregory, and son of John Candiote, waa elected 
B pope on the 19th of February, 607. And, no doubt, 
he deserved the election, for Saint Gregory, in 
niuwing him as nuncio in 608, had said of him, “He 
is a defender of the Church, and we can amply 
testify to his purity and fidelity from our long ex- 
perience of them.” 

Ina eoanall that Boniface IIL held at Saint Peter's, in which he as- 
sembled seventy-two lishop3, he ordered, on pain of excommunication, that 
no one should busy himself about the clection of the pope, or any other 
bishop, until three days ufter the doath of the late pontiff or prelate. That 
interval of time, not observed by some of the successors of Boniface, was 
extended te ten days by Gregory X. 

Boniface obtained from the Emperor Phocas what Saint Gregory had 
been unable to obtain from the Emperor Maurice. The Emperor Phocas, 
by @ decree, declared that to the Roman pontiff exclusively belonged the 
titlo of Universal Bishop, tho title which had been arrogated to himself by 
Cyriacus, successor to John the Faster, in the patriarchate of Constanti- 
nople, who had usurped that same title. The Emperor Justinian, who lived 
eighty years before Phocas, had confessed that John IL, fifty-seventh pope 
(see Labbe and Hardouin), eras the head ¢f all the holy Churches. 

In the 13st of his Novellas, chap. ii, he calls him the “ first of ‘all 
priests.” So that the decree was not issued by Phocas to establish any 
novelty, as the centuriators of Magdebourg (Centur. vii, cap. 7, page 121) 
suppose, but to declare and establish the right of the pope to take that 
title of Uaiversal, as is shown by the cardinals Baronius and Bellarmine, 
Upor this question, Cesarotti is wrong, where, in order to weaken the force 
of the decree, he speaks of it as having been given by Phocas, a bad 
emperor. As we have just seen, Phocas only confirmed a decision of 
Justinian. 

In one ordination this Holy Father created eleven, or, as some authors say, 
twenty-one bishops ; he governed the Church eight months and twenty-two 
days, and died on the 10th of November, 607. He was interred at the 
Vatican, Tho Holy See remained vacant ten months and twelve days. 
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68. BONIFACE IV.—a. p. 608. 


<7 ONIFACE IV., of Valeria, a town of the Abruzzi, 
in the kingdom of Naples, was the son of John, 
and a Benedictine monk in the monastery of Saint 
Sebastian of Rome, and afterwards a cardinal- 

priest. He established in his house a monastery, 

which he enriched with valuable gifts, With the 
consent of the Emperor Phocas, he consecrated to 
the Blessed Virgin, and all the holy martyrs, the 
Pantheon, that was built by Marcus Agrippa, son-in-law of Augastus. That 
same church, called Saint Mary, of the Rotunda, on account of its form, 
Gregory TY., in 834, dedicated to all the saints, in honor of whom he in- 
stituted on the same occasion, AU Saints Day. 

Novaes quotes a dissertation of the Father Lazzari, which would tend to 
prove that this temple was not dedicated to any pagan deity; but he does 
not venture to say to what other purpose the tomple could originally be 
erected. Father Lazzari was undoubtedly wrong, and should be refuted. 
In an inscription on the architrave, after the name and titles of Septimus 
Severus and Caracalla, are the following decisive words: Pantheum vetustate 
corruptum cum omni cultu restituerunt ; i. e., the inscription tells that Septimus 
Severus, &e., and Antoninus Caracalla, ée., have, with great magnificence rebuilt 
the Pawruon, which time had injured. Had the temple not been Pagan in its 
original, whence its name Pan-theon? 

To prove to how great an extent the popes have been generous conserva- 
tors, and free from all jealousy as to their predecessors, and moved by re- 
spect for the material works of those pontiff, we will, in a few words, give 
the history of the Pantheon, which certainly bore that name formerly ; con- 
sidering it only in its relations to the sovereign pontifis of Rome. 

Phooas granted the temple to Boniface IV., who altered ite interior into 
achurch. All the idols were removed. In the year 663, Constantius IZ, 
being in Rome, though it was converted into a Catholic church, treated it 
with so little respect ‘as to Sr Oe a 
porticoes, in order to sand it to his own royal city of Constantinople. This 
injury was repaired in 781, by Gregory IIL, who covered the roof with lead. 
Ansstesios I'V., in 1168, erected s palace for himself, communicating with 
the church. “Martin V., in 1490, and Engenius IV., in 1486, re-covered the 
roof with lead. The last of these popes made some alterations, and in the 
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niche which is beneath the porch, placed the two basalter iions, and he 
fine porphyry urn, which now stands at the tomb of Clement XII, iu Saint 
John Lateran. Those who reared the tomb of Clement XIL may be par- 
doned for removing the urn, as it was improperly exposed under the portico 

.of the Pantheon. It was Eugenius IV. probably, who placed the antique 
altar at the bottom of the gallery, the existence of which is attested by en- 
gravings of the fifteenth century. 

Urban VIL, in 1639, replaced in the portico the angular column, bearing 
in the capital a bee, the armorial device of that pope. Alexander VIL, in 
1680, gave the two other columns which were wanting on the right side, 
removed the paltry buildings which had been reared against the church, 
and lowered the grade of the square,—perhaps s little too much, for the 
Pantheon square, being thus lower than the Tiber when swollen, is subject 
to inundations, Benedict XIV. about 1750, varied the attic ornaments, 
and every pope, since that time, has added some useful embellishments. 
Pius VIL, following the advice of Cardinal Gonsalvi, also contributed to 
repair, maintain, and perfect, if one may so speak, the sole remnant of Ro- 
man antiquity, which remains entire in the midst of that city, twiee the 
metropolis of the world. This is a right fulfilment of the duty of the sove- 
reigns of that land which contains so many masterpieces of art. We shall 
have many other occasions to notice this admirable vigilance constantly ob- 
served by the popes, and it is especially in the church of Saint Peter's, that 
this family spirit, as it may not improperly be termed, has been the most 
manifested. It is useful to direct attention to that pontifical greatness, that 
love of the past, that veneration for predecessors, and that passion for 
the arta, which so well become the august inheritors of the great city of 
Rome. This is, in fact, the worthy guardianship of the deposit intrusted 
by Saint Peter. 

From the time of Sabinianus, the pontiffs, with the clergy, repaired to the 
rotanda on the Sunday before Pentecost, to celebrate Mass; when a sermon 
was preached on the coming of the Holy Ghost. Roses were thrown from 
the top, whence that Sunday was called Rose Sunday. To the present 
time, rosea are on that Sunday distributed to the canons seated in the 
choir. Saint Mary of the Rotunda, was erected into a cardinalate, and was 
that of the Cardinal Gonsalvi when he died. 

In a council assembled at Rome in the year 610, Boniface gave a check 
to those who, more tormented by jealousy than inflamed by zeal, maintained 
that the monks had no right to administer the sacrament, sithar of bapiien: 
or penance. The decree of Boniface on that question wae confirmed in 
1096, by Urben IL, who inserts » culogy upon the religious orders. ' 

In two ordinations, the Holy Father crested thirty-six bishops, some 
priesta, and nine deacons. He governed the Church six years, eight montha, 


SAINT DEUSDEDIT. Bc sg 


@hd thirteen days, and died on the 7th of March, 615. In the Boman 
martyrolology he is named on the 25th of May. He was interred near the 
Vatican. Boniface VILL raised a new altar for him, which was destroyed 
when the new Basilica of Saint Peter's was built. Paul V. having dis- 
covered the ashes of Boniface IV. on the 20th of October, 1605, caused 
them to be removed to the altar of Saint Thomas the apostle. 

The Holy See was vacant for five months and twelve days, 


69. ST. DEUSDEDIT— a. p. 615. 


AINT DEUSDEDIT, son of Stephen, a subdeacon, 
but not a subdeacon himself, though elected pope 
* notwithstanding, was created pontiff on the 19th 
of October, 615. He endeavored to restore the an- 
cient order in the Church, and greatly distin- 
x, guished himself by his piety ond his charity to the 
sick. Saint Deusdedit meeting one of the lepers, 

-_ kissed him on the face; and all the holy legends 
agree in saying that the leper was cured, owing to the prayers of Saint 
Deusdedit. The gifts of celestial grace descend only upon souls of super- 
natural piety. 

In three ordinations, Deusdedit created twenty-nine bishops, thirteen 
priests, and five deacons. He governed the Church nesrly three years, and 
was interred at the Vatican. The Holy See remained vacant one year, one 
month, and sixteen days. 
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70. ST. BONIFACE V.—a. p. 619. 


at Naples, was a cardinal-priest of Saint Sixtas, 
when he was elected on the 23d of December, 819, 
There were at that time a great many prieste, and 
this pope wished no more ordained except to ill 
up vacancies caused by deaths. 

His memory is attacked by the heretics, because 

- : he said in a letter that Jesus Christ redeemed us 
from original sin alone. The letter in question was addressed to Edwin, 
king of Northumberland, who at the entreaty of his queen Ethelburga, ‘had 
embraced the Catholic faith. Novaes disensses the point, and declares that 
in the letter alluded to the word aloxe, does not occur, and that if even it 
were there, Boniface would not therefore be censurable. The Holy Father 
—I now quote from Novaes*—only meant to say that original sin is that 
for om redemption from which Jesus Christ died. It is the only sin common 
to all mankind, many of whom, including infants, are free from any other.t 

Boniface opposed the authorities which sought to abolich the right of 
asylum in the Churches. 

In two ordinations, in December, Boniface created twenty-nine bishops, 
twenty-six or twenty-seven priests, and four deacons. He governed the 
Ohurch five years and ten months, and died in the month of October, 625, 
and was interred at the Vatican. The Holy See remained vacant only five 
days, as the confirmation of the election of Honorins 1, the snocesding 
pope from Constantinople, had not to be waited for. The oxarch of 
Bavenna, who was at that time in Rome, pretended to revive the old custom 
of giving confirmation in the name of the emperor. 

But Catholicity was about to be opposed by new enemies. If the great 
Gregory had courageously begun to establish the temporal power of the 
popes, the successors of Gregory were thenceforward to see a population 
eager in attacking them, and anxious to destroy them, 

Aman hidden in the far depths of the Arabian deserts, forged, in his 
obscurity, springs whose strength he knew not, and whose prodigions wok 
ing was to prostrate the authority of the Greek empire and of the Peatian 
Idngdom, and to change the face of the world. Italy herself was to-apo 
the audacious sectaries of Mahomet land upon her shore. Th =~ ~~ 
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impostor could still command his proselytes, even when he was obliged 
to fy from his country. That flight was more famous than the moet oele- 
brated victones, and served the Mussulmans as an era from whence to data 
their annals. 

But the zeal of the Roman pontifis never slackened, and we shall see, 
under the reign of Gregory III, what chastisements the faithfal Catholics 
of Gaul, directed by that pope and commanded by Charles Martel, inflicted 
upon the Mahometans, who, no longer content with invading and disturbing 
Italy, desired to establish themselves in Fyance, and smite it with all the 
evils that accompany slavery, imposed by a pitiless conqueror. 


71. HONORIUS I. —a. p. 625. 


», ONORIUS L, son of Petronius, of the illustrious 
Della Marra family of Capua, and a regular canon, 
was elected pontiff on the 27th of Octaber, 625. 
By a letter of this pope to the republic of Venice, 
we are informed that she then enjoyed the title of 
Host Christian.* There is still extant another very 
precious letter, in which the pope exhorts the 
Northumbrian king, Edwin, firmly to abide in that 
Catholic faith which he had recently embraced. 

This pope sharply reprimanded the Scots, because, contrary to the rule 
established by the Council of Nice, they celebrated Easter on the Sunday 
that fell on the fourteenth day of the moon in March, and not on the Sun- 
day which followed. 

In 630 he deposed from his See Fortunatus, patriarch of Grado, a 
heretie and traitor to the republic, and replaced him by Primogenius, 
regionary subdeacon of the Roman Ohburch. Honorius extinguished the 
schism of the bishops of Istria, who for seventy years had defended the 
three chapters. 

Honorius loved to erect magnificent churches, and to rebuild such as were 
falling into rains. He covered the roof of Saint Peter's with bronze plates, 
whioh the Emperor Horaclius allowed to be taken from the temple of 
Sapiter CapHolinus. He also sdorned the altar of the holy spostle with 
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In three ordinations, in December, Honoriue created eighty-one bishopa, 
and thirteen or thirty-one priests. He governed the Church twelve years, 
eleven months, and sixteen days.. Ho died on the 12th of October, 688, and 
was interred at the Vatican. The Holy See remained vacant one year, seven 
months, and seventeen days. 

The memory of this pontiff, says some historians, would have been among 
the most glorious, had he not shown himself somewhat negligent in rooting 
out at ita commencement the heresy of the Monothelites, a branch of the 
Eutychians, who attributed but, one will, the divine, to Jesus Christ." The 
author of that heresy was Theodore, bishop of Faran, in Arabia. Honorius, 
it is said, deceived by the letters of Sergius, patriarch of Constantinople, 
and a secret professor of Monothelism, prohibited disputation upon the 
question whether there was in Jesus two operations or wills, so that those 
who should affirm that there was only one should not seem to favor the 
party of Entychius, which party admitted only one nature in Christ; and 
that those who affirmed that there were two, should not sppear to follow the 
srror of Nestorius, who obstinately persisted in affirming two persons in 
Shrist, in whom nevertheless Honorius recognized two wills, 

Some authors, calumniating Honorius, have declared him a sectary of the 
Monothelites. The most that can be said is, that he was only guilty of 
iegligence when he should have extinguished that heresy, which did so 
nuch mischief to the Church, and which was condemned by the sixth 
zeneral council, in 680. 

I cannot refrain from giving here the spirit of the remarks of Novees 
ya this point, as it appears to me to sum up with talent the great question 
of the guilt or innocence of Honorius. 

To vindicate the honor of that pontiff, many authors of many varieties of 
pinion have discussed the question; all their various opinions have de- 
served praise, but they are not all equally solid. A remarkably reserved 
and conciliatory spirit dictated this note: “Cardinal John Torrecremata, 
‘in his second book, De Ecclesia, chap. 93, thinks that Honorius did not 
arr at all, but that it was the sixth council that committed an error of fact. 
Misinterpreting the Cetholic letters of the pontiff to Sergius, Witasse, in his 
Treatiae on the Incarnation (p. 293, et seq., of the Venice edition), quotes the 
sathors who, after Torrecremata, have defended that opinion. 

“Witasee, nevertheless, attacks him. On that subject, Bernard Desirant, 
aermit of Saint Augustine, published an apology, entitled ‘Pope Honorius 
defended, saving the integrity of the sixth council, or the History of Manp- 
theliam, against the last subterfuge of the Janseniats (Aix-te-Chapella, 1711; 
{to.).' Melchior Cano took another way. He argued thet Honorus,m 


* Posen, Thsolag. Dog., vol. iv., Book 1, chap. 19, 


writing to Sergius, really erred in the faith, but that hie error was that of 
private man, and not of the pope. Tournely and Thomassin subsequently 
adopted this opinion. 

« Albert Pighi, the two cardinals Baronius and Bellarmine, Boucat, and 
Father Merlin, the suthor of a dissertation which appeared in 1733, under 
the title of ‘ An exact and detailed Examination of the action of Honorius,’ 
deny that Honorius was condemned by the sixth council, and think that, 
aguinst the will of the Fathers in council, the name of Honorius was inserted 
instead of that of Theodorus. : 

“But very distinguished men who have written on this subject, such as 
Christianus Lupus, Jean Garnier, Natalis Alexander, Pagi, Pierre de Marca, 
Jean-Baptiste Tamagnini, have received as genuine and sincere, the acts of 
the sixth council. Father John Gisbert, a Jesuit, printed at Paris, in 1688, 
a defence of Honorius. He argues that the letters of this pope to Sergius 
contain no definition of faith, but only the precept not to make uee of the 
term two operations. ‘Those lettors,’ says also that Father of the Society 
of Jesus, ‘when they were written, did not directly injure the faith; the 
cause between the Catholics and thc Monothelites was still pending; and 
while & cause is pending, the judge can impose silence on both parties, 
saving the right of one of them. Subsequent to that, when the sixth coun- 
cil terminated that controversy, tho letters of the pontiff began directly to 
wound the faith; for, where o controversy is at an end, all hesitation or 
yacillation in the faith is contrary and offensive to the faith. Consequently, 
although Honorius did not adhere to the opinion of the Monothelites, the 
general council could yet condemn his letters as documents which, issuing 
from the Papal See, began to be injurious to the faith.” 

Father Francis Marchesi, of the Roman oratory, in his Clypeus Fortium, 
or, a Defence of Honorius I. (Rome, 1680; 4to.), maintains, with great viva- 
city, that Honorius was not condemned by the sixth synod while it was 
general and cecumenical, that is to say, until its eleventh session, but after- 
wards, when it was already dissolved. Boucas declares for this opinion, in 
his Treatise on the Incarnation, Dissertation 4; and Torrecremate, Bellar- 
mine, and many others, are of nearly the same way of thinking. 

“The most common opinion of modern authors is that which Garnier 
defended, and to which Serry and Witasse gave their adhesion, namely, that 
Honorius was not tainted with Monothelism, and yet deserved condemns- 
tion because of his impradent dissimulation and his not putting down the 
new heresy. In support of that view of the case, a letter is quoted, af Leo 
IL to the Spanish bishops, which letter Labbe has given in his Counc'Is 
(vol vi, oo8 1247). Baronins deems the letter apocryphal, while Christianns 

“Monsignor Jean-Baptiste Bertoli, bishop of Fettre, in his excellent 
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Apology for Honorius I, (Felire, 1750; 4to), takea an absolutely new way of 
defending Honorius, not from the charge of an error as to the faith, for he 
will not, for an instant, imagine that error, but from any negligence of any 
kind whatever. His arguments have such a manly solidity, and are adorned. 
by such powerful erudition, as to dissipate all donbt. All must follow the 
road marked out by the prelate.” The elaborate note of Novaes ends-in 
the following words: “I submit my judgment in this matter to that prelate, 
and to the fine extract from him given by Zecchary, in his Literary History 
of Italy, vol. ii, book ii., chap. 24, p. 21, et seg.” 

Finally, after thus explaining the dispute, nothing remains to controvert 
the infallibility of the Church as to dogmatic facts, ss Havelange shows in 
his learned and orthodox work, The Tyfallibitity of the Church as ts Dog- 
matic Facts, (See the Historical and Literary Journal for April 1, 1790, 
p. 580.*) 

Honorius, towards the close of his reign, had to deplore the progress of 
Mahometanism ; but God granted him the consolation of seeing Croatia 
become Catholic, and the Holy Cross taken from the Persians by the tri- 
umphant armies of Heraclius, 


72. SEVERINUS. — a. p. 640. 


EVERINUS, a Roman, son of Labienns, was elected 
Thy pontiff on the 28th of May, 640, after the Holy See 
“\ had been vacant more than a year and a half, because 
the emperor would not ratify the election, as Severinus 
had not approved the Ecthesis, or profession of faith, 
published in 638, by the same emperor, which im- 
posed silence on the question of one or two wills in 
our Saviour. This latter the Monothelites denied. 
In this manner they endeavored to obtain s confirmation of their hereay. 
The legates sent by Severinus perosived that they would obtain nothing 
until that Zethesis should be approved at Rome ; they went so far as to prom- 
ise the signature of the pope, and they returned to Italy after the eon- 
firmation of the election of Severinus was obtained. But the pops showed 
himself averse to all approbation on that point. It was a deores in of 
the Monothelites; and that work which Sergius had recommended waa! 
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damned by Severinus. Heraclius, offended at this, gave orders to his min- 
isters, and especially to Isaac, exarch of Ravenna, and Mauritius, governor 
of Rome, to sack the treasury of the Lateran Church. They were to spare 
the Blessed Sacrament. Severinus, deeply afflicted, fell sick, and died after 
& pontificate of three months and four days. 

In one single ordination, this pope created nine bishops. He died on the 
Ist of August, 640. He was esteemed for his virtue, his piety, his mildness, 
and his love for the poor. He was interred at the Vatican. Tho Holy See 
remained vacant four months and twenty-four days. 

The refusal of Severinus, who was the acquaintance and friend of Hono- 
rius, would, if needed, suffice to prove that the cclebrated letter written to 
Sergius by Honorius does not pennit the accusation of that pope as a Mono- 
thelist, and only tended to impose upon all an absolute silence respecting 
that anti-Catholic question, 


73. JOWN IV.—a. pv. 640. 


\ OHN IV., son of Venantius, of Zara, in Dalmatia, 
S, cardinal-deacon, was clected pontiff on the 24th of 
December, 640. Before he was consecrated, he ad- 
dressed a letter to the bishops of Scotia, and he 
condemned some of them, who, on the subjoct of the 
celebration of Easter, had not obeyed the decrees of 

yp the Council of Nice. At the same time, he hegged 

Sac ied the faithful to beware of the heresies of Pelagins, 

which had revived in that country. Subsequently, in a council, he con- 

demned the Ecthesis of Heraclius, and the error of the Monothelites. He 
spproved the doctrine of Honorius L., as conformable to the true faith. The 
heretics took unfair advantage of his letters to defend their heresy; he 
declared every attack upon Honorius. to be unjust and calumnions. He 
sent to Constantine, son and successor of Heraclius, a letter, begging that 
the new emperor would revoke the Ecthesis of his father, which wae done by 

‘Constana, successor to Constantine L, in ¢41. 

Jn 2 question which arose between the priests and the monks, as to the 
administration of the parish churches, the pope decided that the latter 
might admipister such as should be committed to their charge. 

John caused to be removed from his own country, Dalmatia, often exposed 
to the incursions of the barbarians, the remains of the holy martyrs, Ve- 
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nantius, Anastasius, and Maurus, and placed them in the Church of Saint 
John Lateran, where they repose in the oratory, known, since 1675, as the 
Madonna of Saint Jobn. 

The Holy Father created eighteen bishops, one priest, and five deacons. 
He died on the 11th of October, 642, after governing the Church one year, 
nine months, and eighteen days, and he was interred at the Vatican, The 
Holy See remained vacant one month and thirteen days. 


74. THEODORE L—a. p. 642. 


HEODORE I, a Greek by descent, but born at 
@ Jerusalem, was elected pontiff on the 24th of 
aN November, 642. He wrote to Paul, patriarch of 
Constantinople, synodal letters, in which he ordered 
4} an examination of the cause of Pyrrhus, a Mono- 
thelite, who then came to Rome, abjured his error 
before the pope, and was received into the Catholic 
j communion. This same Pyrrhus, having retracted 
his retractation, Theodore assembled a council in 
8, and condemned the relapsed heretic. The sentence was written with a 
pen dipped in a chalice which contained the blood of our Lord. That cere- 
mony again practised by the fourth Council of Constantinople, the eighth 
general council, in which Leo pronounced sentence against Photius, and 
mony years afterwards, at the conclusion of peace between Charles the 
Bald, king of France, and Bernard, Count of Toulouse. 

In the same council, Theodore condenmed Paul, who had instigated the 
Emperor Constantius to publish the Type or formulary. 

In the Type, the e nperor forbade all disputation between the Catholica 
and Monothelites, He threatened those who should disobey with deposi- 
tion, privation of trust, confiscation, banishment, and even corporal puniah- 
ment.* The absurd zeal of the author of this edict, invoking the name of 
the emperor, considered no punishment too severe for those who differed 
from it in opinion, We shall relate with some particularity what occurred 
at Home when that writing appeared. It was thenceforth, by the liveliest 
and most just resistance that the popes manifested their independence. 
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Their political position appeared more secure than ever. The Lombarda 
lived more peacefully with the pontificate than with the inhabitants of Ra- 
venna. The exarchs gave themselves up to debauchery and to schemes of 
avarice and robbery, as had been the case under the reign of Pope Severinus. 
It was considered at Rome that the Zvthesis, though contradictory in its 
terms, and imposing silence on ail, yet seemed to pronounce in favor of the 
Catholics, and it was probably for that reason thet Pope Honorius, at the 
time of the publication of the Ecthesis, maintained the prescribed silence, 
and on the whole had acted rather as » private individual than as pope ; for 
while the 'ype left the question undetermined, and absolutely forbade 
explanation on either side, Catholics and heretics alike were to be silent. 
Pope Theodore and his bishops, even the Lombard bishops, resisted that 
edict, which they deemed dangerous, because, said they, it closed the 
months of the orthodox, confounded truth and error, and left the faith mate 
and in captivity, 

‘Theodore caused the church of Saint Valentine, on the Flaminian Way, 
near the Ponte Molle, but now destroy cd, to be built and richly ornamented. 

From the Nomentanian Way, where they were first interred, he removed, 
to the church of Saint Stephen the protomartyr, the bodies of the holy 
martyrs, Primus and Felicianus, He also built two oratories, the one at 
Saint John Lateran, and the other outside of Saint Paul’s gate; the former 
dedicated to Saint Sebastian, and the latter to Saint Euplus. 

In one ordination, in December, Theodore created forty-six bishops, 
twenty-one priests, and four doacons. He governed the Church six years, 
five months, and nine days, and died on the 13th of May, 649. 

He was affable to all, and especially to the poor. In some martyrologies 
he has the title of Saint, but the Roman Martyrology does not give him that 
title, the necessary documents being wanting. 

He was interred at the Vatican, and the Holy See remained vacant one 
month and twenty-two days. 
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75. 8T. MARTIN I.—a. p. 649. 


AINT MARTIN L,, son of Fabricius, s rich and noble 
personago of Todi, a town in the States of the 
Charch, was elected pope on the 5th of July, 649, 
and consecrated without waiting for the consent of 

the emperor, who afterwards accused him of tsking 

the pontificate irregularly, and without his consent.* 

This pope himself informs us, in a letter which is 

contained in Labbe’s Councils (Vol. v., p. 65), that 
this was the reason sc iy the pontiff of Rome was persecuted. He convoked 
@ council in the church of Saint John Lateran, which was attended by five 
hundred bishops. Here the Ecilesis, where necessary, and the Type, were 
condemned. Such declarations required martial support, and the Lombard 
kings did not seem disposed to withhold it; they declared for Pope Martin 
against the Emperor Constans. The emperor endeavored, by stratagem, to 
punish the pope for his opposition, and gave orders for his assasemation. 
But Martin never went forth except attended by a number of the clergy, 
and the exarch, Olympius, who had received the order to commit the crime, 
failed to execute it. However, being eager to obey, he one day sent to beg 
that the pope would give him communion in the charch of Saint John 
Lateran.t Constant watch was kept for designs against the Holy Father. 
The bishops were foremost in shoving zeal and eagerness to honor and 
serve the pontiff. No one supposed that Olympius, clothed in the great 
dignity of exarch, would thus draw the pope into an ambush, and dare to 
commit a sacrilege in the church itself. Nevertheless, as the faithful at that 
time received communion at the place in the church where they prayed, and 
as the pontiff carried it to them, as at the present time it is carried only to 
the pope in the Roman ceremonial, Olympius was to be apart, surrounded 
by his guards, and his personal attendant ready to stab the pontiff at 
the moment when he stooped to pronounce the words of communion. 
The pope, attended by his bishops, advanced, and Olympius knelt to receive 

‘the communion, but the assassin was appalled, and Martin retired un- 
molested. Olympius demanded why his attendant had not killed the pope. 
He replied, that at the moment when the communion commenced. he seemed 
to be suddenly stricken with blindness, and in his agitation and a trembliag 
which he could not control, it seemed to him that the pope disappeared. 
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Olympius, who already began to feel some remorse for the crime thet he 
had contemplated, did not punish his attendant, but, on the following day, 
threw himself at the pope's feet, confessed the horrible project of asssssin- 
ation, confided to him the order that had been sent from Constantinople, 
promised not to execute it, and solicited his pardon. Martin, much affected, 
raised Olympius from the ground, embraced and pardoned him, Constans 
recalled Olympius from his exarchate, and sent him to Sicily to fight the 
Mussulmans, who had already invaded that island. Theodore Calliopas was 
appointed to succeed Olympius in the exarchate, and ordered to reside in 
Rome, to execnte important orders. Calliopas arrived, with the determina- 
tion to obey the severest orders, : 

Ttaly, though subject to different masters, had but one feeling towards 
Pope Martin. He was a pontiff of eminent piety, paticnt in bearing wrongs, 
and inflexible in his desire to defend the faith. Simple and trugal in his 
expenses, he was sumptuous only in his alms. He reconciled differences, 
and maintained the union essential to preserve Italy from useless disasters. 

Men never spoke unmoved of the spectacle of the conscience-stricken 
agsassin, of the remorse of Olympius, ond the impious obstinacy of the 
emperor; the words of Calliopas were noted. his fury or his treachery was 
everywhere dreaded, on the public ways, in the palaces, in the processions, , 
and even in the very sanctuary. 

Martia acquired, Ly a new title, the veneration and gratitude of the Chris- 
tians, when he sent to Sicily considerable sums to ransom the unfortunate 
Christian inhabitants, whom the Saracens had reduced to slavery after a 
defeat, of which Constans was the real author, because he deprived Olym- 
pius of the means of defonding the towns. 

Here we must remaik, that the custom of the Mussulmans to reduce the 
vanquished to slavery compelled the Christians, notwithstanding the repre- 
sentations of the popes, to resort to reprisals, aud to re-establish, at least, 
during the wars with the Turks, the odious institution of slavery. 

Martin, then, was regarded at Rome as an angel of peace, and as a worthy 
successor of the apostles; bat as soon as he lost the displeasure of the 
emperor, the court could see in Martin only a malignant and dangerous 
man, a pontiff destitute of virtue, and a rebellious subject. When he sent 
money to the Saracens for the ransom of Greeks and Italians, and even the 
soldiers of Olympius, the pope became, in their eyes, an enemy of the 
emperor, seeking to deliver Italy to the Saracens, Such is ever the ea- 
venomed spirit of cowards and sycophants! 

Calliopas did not delegate 1o another, as Olympius had, the task of 
gratifying the emperor. Hoe strengthened the military poste along the in- 
trenchmenis erected by Aurelian, in the form of an arm on the right and 
left of the tomb of Adrian, on the bank of the Tiber, and now known as the 
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castle of Sant Angelo; he appeared in public, escorted by soldiers and by 
Theodore Pellurius, chamberlain of the emperor, who was to receive the 
person of Martin when he should be seized. The pope fell sick. Oalliopas 
sent an officer to him, who said—“ The exarch learns that the pontifical 
palace has become s garrison, where arms and stones are collected; he 
knows no cause for this, but he cannot refrain from condemning such 
measures as preparations for revolt.” 

The pope ordered the officer to be shown over the palace, to convince 
him that there were neither weapons nor stones there. The exarch had 
adopted the stratagem to Jearn whether the palace had any means of 
defence. Satisfied on that point by the report of his officer, Calliopas no 
longer concealed his designs. Martin then had his bed removed itito the 
church itself, as into an inviolable asylum. Calliopas broke in the doors 
and rushed in, followed by his soldiery, shouting and striking their shields 
with their swords. He destroyed the candlesticks, the tapers, and the seats, 
and placed soldiers around the bed of the almost dying pontiff. He then 
communicated to the clergy a letter of the emperor, ordering the election 
of another pope, on the ground that Martin was an intrader. Then, in spite 
of the cries of the clergy, who pressed around their father, whom they 
wished to accompany, and from whom they implored not to be separated, 
he seized the person of the pontiff and carried him away « prisoner. 

On the following day Martin was delivered into the hands of Pellurius, 
who threw him into a bark on the Tiber, allowing him to take nothing with 
him but his torn clothes aud a drinking-cup. The vile chamberlain took 
his victim to Porto, thence to Messina, where a vessel awaited to take him 
to Constantinoplo. 

The voyage was prolonged, in order to weary out the patience of Martin, 
and the vessel was kept three months on the coast of Calabria. Suffering 
from a dysentery which enfeebled him estremely, and shrinking from even 
the most nourishing food, nothing was allowed the pontiff except the coaree 
food of the common sailors, 

If priests, or the faithful in the neighboring places, brought him any 
refreshment, they were ill treated, and told, “ You must be enemies of the 
emperor, as you love this man. Atlength the vessel sailed for Naxos, where 
the pontiff was allowed to go on shore, but only to be imprisoned in a 
house in the town, where he was kept for an entire year. On the 17th 
of September, 664, Martin, dragged violently from his prison, arrived 
before Constantinople. The clergy et Rome, and the Lombards at Pavia, 
had written to commend Saint Martm to the emperor; but those 
entreaties only increased the fury of the heretic. He ordered Martin 
to be kept on the shore a whole day, lying on a mst and exposed to the 
insults of the populace. At last, confined in prison, he was harshly 
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questioned by the emperor, deprived of the pallium, dragged through the 
streeta and courts with a chain round his neck, and chained to his jailer, 
as an indication that he was condemned to death. The executioner carried 
before Martin the headsman’s sword. Staggering with weakness, sud 
marking his passage with tracks of blood, he was then cast into another 
prison, where he would have died of cold had not his guards taken compas- 
sion upon him. At the end of three months he was transported to Cherson, 
then the place of exile of great criminals. Here this noble pontiff died of 
fatigue and suffering, on the 16th of September, 655. 

The Romans had elected Pope Eugenius, during the life of Martin, who, 
from his Cherson prison, approved the election, in order that the chair of 
Peter should not remain vacant. 

* Thus ended the life of Martin, a worthy, learned, and courageous pon- 
tiff, firm in the opinions that he had professed, and in the principles of 
order that all Italy maintained against the Greek rhetors, even in that 
state of political dismemberment and that host of reciprocal capitulations 
to which she was reduced. 

As it is requisite to establish the duration of the pontificate of Martin, 
the decision of the Diario of Rome is followed. It states that Martin 
governed the Church six years, two months, and twelve days. Novaes gives 
this reign only five years, two months, and three days, basing his estimate 
on the opinion of those authors who maintained that Martin ceased to bo 
pope after that election of Engenius I. which he approved of in prison. 

In two ordinations, in December, Martin, previous to his exile, had 
created thirty-three bishops, five or eleven priests, and five deacons. 

His body was taken to Rome, and deposited in the church of Saint 
Martin ai Monti. The Latins celebrate his feast on the 12th, and the 
Greeks the day of his death, and also on the 13th of April, with great 
solemnity. 

Reckoning from the departure of Martin to the election of Eugenius, the 
Holy See remained vacant one year, two months, and twenty days. 
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76. EUGENE I.—a. p. 654. 


UGENE 1, a Boman, was elected on the 8th of 
September, 654, with the consent of the still liv- 
ing, but imprisoned pope, Saint Martin I. The 
Roman clergy were forced to this step by fear 
of seeing the election of a Monothelite pontiff. 
Cardinal Baronius* thinks that Eugene, during 
the life of Martin, was only that pontiff’s vicar, and 
did not become truly a pope until Martin's death. 
Fell i in the short article that he has devoted to Eugene, says briefly : 
“Eugene was vicar-general of ihe Church during the captivity of Pope 

Saint Martin, and succeeded him in the pontificate in 656.” 

Peter, successor of Pyrrhus, in the patriarchate of Constantinople, and 
an ardent abettor of the Monothelites, hoped to baffle the vigilance of 
him who exercised the functions of pontiff, and sont him, according to 
aucient custom, the synodical letter. It was full of cunning and treacherous 
expressions as to the wills and operations of Christ, and was calculated to 
impose upon any one who read it without serious attention. The Roman 
clergy, accustomed to distrust Greek faith, and justly indignant against the 
patriarchs of Byzantium, the authors of the sufferings of Pope Martin per- 
suaded Eugene to abstain from celebrating Mass, until he sclemuly promised 
neither to receive nor to approve the synodical letter. Eugenc, who neéded 
not that advice, firmly rejected the letter as suspicious, and as secretly 
heretical ; he sent his own synodical to Constantinople, and ended by cony 
demning his own apocrisiaries at the imperial court, who, seduced by the 
patriarch, had begun to stray from the Catholic faith. 

This pontiff died on the 2d of June, 657, and was buried at the Matioan. 
He governed the Church, reckouing from the year 654, two years, eight 
months, and twenty four days. 

In two ordinations he created twenty-two bishops. The Holy Bee was 
vacant two months and nine days. 
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77. ST. VITALIAN—za. p. 657. 


AINT VITALIAN, son of Anastasius Pontracins, of 
Legni, a town in the Roman Campana, or born 
according to others at Svernia, a castle in the 
Abruzzi, was elected pontiff on the 11th of Angust, 
657. He immediately dispatched his legates to the 
Emperor Constans with # synodal letter, announ- 
eing his election, and exhorting him to abandon the 
Monothelites, The legates were well received, and 
bronght back, as a gift to tho church of Snint Peter, the gospels covered 
with gold and precious stones. The Holy Father received tho prescnt 
with marks of joy. 

Meanwhile Constans resolved to abandon Constantinople, expel the Lom- 
bards from Italy, and re-establish Rome as the seat of the empire. “ Zhe 
mother,” said he, “ deserves more consideration than the daughter.” He therefore 
fitted out a flect, and embarked his treasures about tho year 662: he directed 
his empress, whose name history has not preserved, to join him in the port, 
with their threo sons, Constantine Pogonatus, Heraclins, and Tiberius, 
But Andreas, his chamberlain, aud Theodorus of Colonos, atirred up tho 
populace, who folt bound to show their dotestation for a tyrant, combining 
in himself all the cruelty of Nero, Commodus, and Heliogabalus. The 
Byzantines accordingly prevented the family of Constans from joining him. 
This did not for an instant turn him from his purpose. He mounted to the 
deck of his vessel, spat at the city, and immediately set sail. After winter- 
ing at Athens, he set out for Italy early in spring, and reached Rome 
on the 5th of July, in the year 663, and remained there for a fow days. 
The emperor was continually boasting that he would destroy the Lombards, 
but soon renounced all hope. Pope Vitalian, at the head of his clergy, went 
out to meet the emperor, and conducted him to the church of Saint Peter, 
where the dissembler, in order to mask his evil intentions, left a rich pres- 
ent. Subsequently he visited Saint Mary Major, where also he made an 
offering. On the following day he agsin went to Saint Peter's, which he 
surrounded with his troops. He heard Mass, and Isid upon the ollar 
a piece of cloth of gold. On the following Sunday he again heard Mass 
at Saint Peter's, and after the sacrifice the emperor and the pope embraced 
and bade each other farewell. This was the twelfth day after the arrival of 
Constans. Up to this time he had displayed signs only of devotion and 
pious Hberality. But the Lombards had defeated his Tae at Naples, 
n 









which deprived him of his hope of remaining at Rome. Before leaving 
the city, he pillaged the churches, took back sll the presents he had made, 
and carried off all that was most precious in the city. He had been 
solicited to adorn the Pantheon, transformed into a church in 608, by Pope 
Boniface TV., with the permission of the Emperor Phocas. But Constans 
IL. preferred plundering that temple of all the metal plates om the roof. 
Thus a Roman emperor was guilty of greater violence then can be charged 
on the Goths and Vandals. He immediately hastened away with all his 
plander to Syracuse. Such conduct could not fail to strengthen the power 
of the popes in Italy. 

Platina states that Vitalian introduced the use of organs in churches, for 
divine gervice: others attribute that custom to Saint Damasus, but the pre- 
vailing, if not the correct opinion, attributes it to Saint Vitalian. Moreri 
states that organs were invented in the time of Saint Aldric, bishop of Mans, 
who died in 856, and was among the first to place organs in churches, But 
Ladvocat says that the invention was earlier by four centuries, inasmuch as 
Claudian describes an organ. In fact, it is certain that before Pope Saint 
Vitalian, Venantius Fortunatus, who died in 606, says, with reference to 
Saint Germain, bishop of Paris, that in bis time there were organs in the 
churches of that city. The following verses show that Fortunatus was ac- 
quainted with organs, 

“ Exiguis attemperat organe cannis, 
Ructat ab ore tubam— 


Cymbalis nocew— 
Fistula dulce sonst” 


Bingham (Orig. Fodes., liv. 8) affirms that organs were not kan before 
the time of Saint Thomas Aquinas, But such an opinion cannot possibly 
be sustained. 

Saint Vitalian sent back to the church of Lappa, in Candia, John, who 
had appealed to the universal pontiff from the sentence of deposition pro- 
nounced by his metropolitan, Paul. The pontiff excommunicated Maurus, 
bishop of Ravenna, who, proud of the favor of the exarch, refused to appear 
at Rome to answet an accusation, and, shaking off the authority of the 
Roman Church, had solicited and obtained from Constans a decree de- 
claring Ravenna an avtocephalic church. 

The Holy Father, in four ordinations, created ninety-seven bishops, 
twenty-two priests, and ten deacons. He governed the Church fourtean 
years and ten months, and died on the 27th of January, 672. 

In erudition, Vitalian may bear camparison with the most learned pontifis 
he was inferior to none of them in geal for the propagation of religion, and 
courage in its defence, He was interred at the Vatican. The Holy Sea 
remained vacant two months and twenty-four days. 
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The Emperor Constans, while in such coustant dread of the Lombards, 
seems to have had no fear of a far different danger which was one day to 
threaten his successors in their own capital. 

‘The doctrine of Mahomet has caused so many ovils to the Holy See, and 
has given it so many opportunities of displaying its constancy and its cour- 
age, that it merits especial attention here. 

Mahomet, at twelve years of age, was instructed at Bosra, by a Nestorian 
monk, whose name, according to some Eastern authors, was Felix, son of 
Aba-Absalibi, driven from Constantinople on account of his errors, at the 
time when the Nestorians had Jost all credit in that city. This monk, Felix, 
shared the errors of the Nestorians, and he gave Mahomet his own gross 
idea of the Christian religion. The fatal seed germinated in the bosom of 
Mahomet; at first he felt horror of the idolatry in which he had been born, 
and that feeling being sharpened by ambition, he conccived the audacious 
design of reforming the relizion of Arabia, and making himself waster of 
the country, 

It was to Felix that Mahomet, who could neither read nor write, owed 
many passages in the Kurun that prove an indirect and imperfect acquaint 
ance with the dogmas of Christianity. According to M. de Suint Martin, 
Felix, not to be an utter apostate, induced the impostor so far to compro- 
mise matters, as to confess Christ to be a prophet, and the son of God. 

During the latter years of Mahomet’s life began that crael war, which 
continued for eight hundred years, between the Mussulmans and the Greek 
empire. This war occasioned the Crusades, which cost France Saint Louis, 
and which, interrupted only by bricf intervals, covered with its ravages 
Asia, Africa, and especially Italy, where the Saracens,* landing in 846, ad- 
vanced almost to the walls of Rome. 


® The name of Saracens dovs not come from Sara, with which their origin has no counertion, 
‘but from the Arabic word Schark, which signifies Hust. From Schark is derived Scharivia, that 
is to my, Orientals. Hosts of etymologies have no better origin, thoagh there ie @ fancy for 
connecting them to the most ancient formulas. There ig an almost umversal mania for thus 
giving « high nobility to both names and things. Our lmoage from Saint Peter will never need 
the support of sob misrepresentations,—it is the TRUTE, in all times, in all languages, and for 
all ages to come, 
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78. ADEODATUS L—a. p. 672. 


Bite” DEODATUS L, by many authors called Deuade- 
dit IL, was the son of Jovian, and was a Bene- 
dictine monk of Saint Erasmus of Rome, on the 
Celian Mount, and afterwards cardinal-priest. He 
yas elected pontiff on the 22d of April, 672. He 
confirmed to the Venetians their right to elect 
their Doge.* That fact is a proof of the agreement 

i BY which then subsisted between Rome and Venice. 
The Venetians, who, to rid themselves from the disturbances of democratic 
anarchy, had wiscly resolvad to choose for themselves a more concentrated 
aud more stable government, could do no betier than procure for their new 
constitution a sacred sanction,t which could at once awe the tumultuous 
multitude, and give the Venctians a new title to disengage themselves the 
more frankly from the sorvitude in which they were kept by the emperors of 
the East. On the other hand, the pontiff nust have seen, with satisfaction, 
a free people coming to him to implore ax invostiture that it believed to be 
necessary, 

Adeodatus ratified the privilogo gianted by Crotpert, bishop of Tours, to 
the monastery of Saint Martin, which privilege consisted in freeing that 
monastery from the authority of the ordinary. Feller says that Adeodatus 
was the first who employed in his letters tho formula—Sulutem et apostolicam 
benedictionem.t 

Anastasius the Librarian describes Adeodatus as a pontiff of mild dispo- 
sition, affable, liberal, and compassionate to the poor. 

In one ordination, in December, he created six, or, as some authors say, 
forty-six bishops, fourteon priests, and five deacons. He governed the 
Church four years, two months, and a few days, He was interred in Saint 
Poter’s. The Holy.See remained vacant four months and five days. 





* Peter Giustiniani, Pier, Venet , lib. i, p. 6. + Cosarotti, p, 198, 
$ We have already treated that question. 
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79. ST. DONUS I.—a. p. 676. 


ONUS L. is also called Domno, Domnione, Cono, and 
Cunone. He was a Roman, the son of Manritius, 
and was elected pontiff on the Ist of November, 
676. Reparatus, archbishop of Ravenna, wiser than 
his predecessor Maur, recognized the obedience 
that he owed to the Holy See. Donus magnificently 
ornamented with marble tables the atrium of the 
church of Saint Peter, and which was named Para- 

dise. He restored the Basilica of Saint Paul. Anastasius speaks of a 

comet that was visible for three months during the reign of this pontiff. 

The Emperor Constantine Pogonatus, after faving concluded quite a 

glorious peace with the Saravens, who were animated with the conquering 

fary of their founder, Mahomet, desired {o restore calm to the Greek and 

Latin Churches, and asked that the Holy See should convoke a new 

cecumenical council, in which the great question upon the will of Christ 

should be solemnly debated. He desired that the faithful should at length 
receive a certain rule for their faith. The letters of Constantine did not 
arrive until after the death of Donus, and were zeferred to his successor. 
Donus created, in one ordination, six bishops, ten priests, and five dea- 
cons. He died on the 11th of April, 678, and was buried at Saint Peter's. 
The Holy See was vacant two months and fifteen days. 





80. 8ST. AGATHO.— a. p. 678. 


AINT AGATHO, son of Pannonius Amon, was born, 
according to some, at Aquilano, at Valle Stculiana, in 
the Abrazzi. Bury says that this pope was « Gieilian, 
and there is reason to believe that such is the fact. 
Being s Benedictine monk, he lived in the monastery 

YY of Saint Ermes, at Palermo. He was elected pontiff 

on the 27th of June, 678. He was then, according 

to Novaes, a hundred and three years old; but Pla- 





tina, Bury, Flewy, Feller, the Biographie Univereelle, and M. Receveur 
speak of no euch age. 
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After receiving the letters of Constantine, written with such pious inten- 
tions, Agatho celebrated a synod at Rome, in the year 679, It was attended 
by a hundred and twenty-five bishops. In this Synod the Monothelites 
were condemned, and legates were elected to represent the pope, in 
the general council that was convoked at Constantinople. The le- 
gates were bearers of two letters, one from Agatho, and the other from the 
synod, addressed to Constantine. In that of the pope, the following 
remarkable words ocour: “We send you our legates. Do not expect to 
find in them secular eloquence, or even perfect knowledge of the Scriptures, 
How could those universal enlightenments be preserved amidst the tumult 
of arms by prelates compelled to gain their daily bread by the daily labor 
of their hands? The patrimony of the churches has Lecome the prey of the 
barbarians. All that these prelates have been able to save from so many 
Tavages is the treasure of the faith, such as our fathers transmitted it to,ns, 
with nothing added to it and nothing taken from it.” 

In the same letter, Mouothclism was refuted by the constant tradition of 
the Ruman Chuich. “The Catholic universe,” says the pope, “ recognizes 
this Church for the mother and the mistress of all the uthers. Her primacy 
came from Saint Peter, the prince of the Apost es, to whom Jesus Christ 
intrusted the care of his whole fioch, with a promise that his faith should 
uever be found wanting.” That letter having been referred to the Fathers of 
tne council, they received it respectfully, and declared that Peter had spoken 
by the mouth of Ayutho. ie 

This genoral council, commonly called ix irullo, from the round form 
of the vault where it was held, is known as the sith general council, 
and the third of Constantinople. There wore two hundred and eighty- 
five Fathers present. It condemned the Ethsis of Heraclius, the Type of 
the Emperor Constans, and the Monothelites. Finally, it declared that 
there were two wills in Christ. 

After the council, in which the Emperor Constantine Pogonatus gaye ao 
many proois of pure Cutholicity, the pope obtained from him the remission 
of the three thousand slit: of gold whieh were exacted by the emperor on the 
election of each peye, aud it was agreed that thenceforth that tribute should 
aot be imposed upon the Holy See. That abuse had been introduced ander 
Athaluric, and continued under some emperors of the East. Agathe sent 
chanters to England to teach the clergy of that country the Roman 
chant. Vitalian had taken a like course with respect to France, whither 
he had sent the chanter John to instract the clerks, In one ordination, in 
December, Agatho created eighteen bishops, ten priesta, and three deacons. 
Hoe governed the Church three years, six months, and fifteen days. The 
great number of miracles that he performed obtained for him, says Anam 
tesins, the surname of Thaumatargist. The Greeks, as well as the Latina, 


honor his memory on the 10th of January. Novaes distinctly says that 
Agatho died at the age of one hundred and seven years, and he quotes 
Mongitore, who affirms that fact.* 

Agatho was affable and generous; none ever left his presence discon- 
tented. Ha was interred at Saint Peter's. The Holy See remained vacant 
seven months and five days. 

Novaes says nothing about the accusations which at this time arose 
against Honorius, of which we have spoken in the life of that pope. It is 
certain, in the first place, that Agatho in his letter in which he traced all the 
Monothelite antecedents as keenly as ho attacked those errors of his own 
time, never once mentioned Pope Honorius. In the History of the Papacy, 
by Baron Henrion (2d edition, Paris, 1834, 12mo, p, 128), we find the 
following passage : “If the natural and grammatical sense of the assertion 
of Honorius is liable to blame, at least the personal sense of the rescript 
of that pope has been solidly justified, in such wise that in the dogmatic 
facts there is nothing contrary to the infallibility of the Charch. More- 
over, Honorius never ceased, to his last neath, to profess and to defend 
the trath, and to exhort and threaten those same Monothelites whose 
opinions he has since been accused of embracing.” 

Finally, the eighth general council, whoso decisions are most certainly 
to be honored, confesses, adds Henrion, that tho pure doctrine had been 
tnvariably taught from the apostolic chair. 


81. ST. LEO II. —a. p. 682. 


7 N the death of Saint Agatho, Saint Leo IL, son of 
US Paul Manco, o physician, was elected pope. He 
was born at Piano-di-San-Martino, near Reggio, 
in Grecia Magna (now the Kingdom of Naples). He 
was originally a canon-regular, and then cardinal- 
priest. Hoe was elected pope on the 16th of August, 
682, and then consecrated according to the estab- 
, lished custom by the bishop of Ostia, assisted by 
wit the bishop of Porto and another bishop. 

He confirmed the sixth council, ix trullo, whose acts had been taken to 

Rome by Agatho’s legates, and he translated them from the Greek into the 







® Aigilia Risereata, Vol. t,, chap. Hv., p. 173, 
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Latin in order to send. a copy of them to the Spanish bishops. The emperor 
Constantine, at the request of Leo, ordered that on the death of the tHtelar 
archbishop of Ravemna, the newly elected archbishop should go to Rome 
to be consecrated, conformably to usage; the pope at the same time dis- 
pensed the See of Ravenna from paying the offering customary at that 
consecration. 

Saint Leo was a great lover of music, he improved the Gregorian 
chante, regulated the different modes of intoning the hymns, and composed 
several new oncs. He instituted the Kiss of Peace in the Mass, and the 
aprinkling of holy water non the prople. Four letters are attributed to him, 
‘Uut Baronius believes them to be apocryphal. 

In one ordination, on the 16th of June, he created twenty-three bishops, 
nine priests, and three deacony; he governed the Church ten months and 
seventeen days, and died on the 4th of July, 683. To extensive knowledge 
he joined rare prudence. 

He was interred at Saint Peter's. The Holy See remained vacant eleven 
months and twenty-two days. 


82. ST. BENEDICT II.—a. p. 684. 


T is debated among writers whether Saint Benedict 
IL, 2 Noman, son of John, and supposed to be of 
the Savelli family, was a canon-regular of Saint 
3 John Lateran, or a Benedictine monk. He was a 
eardinal-priest, and was elected pontiff on the 
4%, 20th of June, 684. Previous to being conse- 
- crated, he intrusted the care of some affairs to 
4 = Pcter, rcgionary notary, whom the preceding pon- 
tiff, Saint Leo IL, itad sent into Spain with the acts of the sixth general 
couneil; they were addressed to a council of Toledo, which was to recog- 
nize the definition settled at that council. It is thence inferred that at the 
time of the election of Benedict the ancient custom of the pontifical govern- 
ment ceased; by that custom, at the death of a pope, and from the election 
to the aonseoration of his successor, the powers of the government wene 
intrusted to the archpriest, the archdescon, and the primete of the 
notaries. 
The Emperor Constantine [V., who had s tender affection for Benedict, 
deereed that thenceforth the election of the Roman pontiff should not nsed 
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the confirmation of the emperor, nor even that of the exarch, a change 
which the popes long and vainly solicited. Unfortunately, the effect of that 
decree was not long enjoyed, for Justinian I, con and successor of the 
pious Constantine, paying no respect to the decision of his father, renewed 
the same abuse, by committing to the exarch of Ravenna the right of con- 
firming the election of Pope Conon. 

Benedict, reared in the love of poverty, patient, mild, liberal, versed in 
the Holy Scriptures, says Fleury, and learned in the rules of the chant, was 
much regretted. He created twelve bishops, and governed the Church ten 

«months and twelve days. According to Baronius, this pontiff was s0 beloved 
by the Emperor Constantine that the prince sent to the pope the hair of 
his sons Justinian ond Heraclins, which at that time signified that the 
emperor looked upon the pontiff as 2 second father of the young heirs of the 
empire. 

"Benedict died on the 7th of March, 685, and was interred at Saint 
Peter's, The Holy Seo remained vacant two months and fifteen days. 


83. JOHN V.— a. p. 685. ‘ 


” on the 23d of July, 685, and consecrated wi hout 
waiting for the confixmation of the emperor, or the 
oxarch. This popo restored to the Holy See the 
= Churches of Sardmia, the ordinations of which had 
= from primitive times belonged to hor, but had becn 
temporarily granted to the archbishop of Cagliari. 

In one ordination of December, John created thirteen biahops. He 
governed one year and ten days, but was almost constantly ill. He died on 
the first of August, and was interned at Saint Petcr’s. He was a man filled 
with piety, prudence, zeal, and knowledge. The Holy See remained vacant 
five months and eighteen days. 

The Ewperor Constantine IV. died in 685. Two great events signalize 
this reign, the repression of the Saracens, and the restoration of peace to 
the Church. 

‘This emperor, generous, and often even magnanimous, who so worthily 
stoned for the crimes of his father, Constans I, a monarch as perfidious a3 
he was cruel, was succeeded by a prince only sixteen years old, Justinian IL, 






son of John. The young emperor, trifling with his sovereign powes, suc 
cesaively inherited, lost, and recovered it, In his misfortunes Jnstinian 
implored the clemency and the compassion of the conqueror, and thus 
obtained his life; bat when he regained power he knew not how to pardon. 
He suffered his lieutenants to dishonor his name in Italy, and under the 
successors of John V. we shall see the evil influence of Justinian develop 
itself, to the calamity of the Church. i 


84. CONON.—a. v. 687. 


wa HIS pope, the son of Benedict, of Thracian race, 
\ wos born at Temeswar, a town of Lower Mysia, 
where Ovid was exiled. Conon received his educa- 
tion in Sicily, became cardinal-priest, and was 
elected pope in 687. He was compelled, notwith- 
standing the decree of Constantine Pognatus, to 

solicit the confirmation of the exarch of Ravenna. 
ji This pope governed the Church during only » few 
months. In one ordination he created sixteen 
bishops. He was an old man, white haired, of vonorable countenance ; 
simple, peaceable, stranger to faction, of but little experience in public 
business. 

Some authors accuse Lim of impradence, because he ordained as bishop 
of Antioch, Constantine, a Syracusan, and rector of the patrimony of the 
Roman Church in Sicily, without making previous inquiry of the clergy at 
Rome as to the merit and bearing of the now bishop, as was the custom for 
all ecclesiastical appointments. Subsequently, says Pagi (Breviar. Geat., 
Rom, Pont.), it was ascertained that Constantine was unworthy of that 
honor. 

This pope died on the 21st of September, 687, and was interred at the 
Vatican. The Holy See remained vacant two months and twenty-three 
days. 

At the moment of the election of Conon, that is to say, after the desth of 
John, there were two antipopes, Peter, archpriest, and Theodore, priest. 
‘The former was supported by the clergy, the second by the judges and the 
army. To put an end to the intrigues, the clergy elected a third, Conon, 
Justinian If. had fomented all these troubles, ‘ 

Under this reign, Saint Killian, of an illustrious family of Great Britain, 
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obtained permission to go to Germany to convert the infidels. At first he 
met with great success at Wurtzburgh, but afterwards incurred the unjust 
hatred of the wifo of the Duke Gosbext, who governed that country. When 
that English bishop and his companions were singing the praises of the 
Lord, the duke's wife caused them to be arrested, and they subsequently 
suffered martyrdom with a courage worthy of the primitive times of the 
Church. 


85. ST. SERGIUS I—a. p. 687. 


AINT SERGIUS I, son of Tiberius, native of 
Antioch, and educated at Palermo, or rather, as 
some say, Syrian by descent, born at Palermo, and 
educated at Rome, where he became a canon-regular 
of Saint John Lateran, was first named cardinal- 
priest of Saint Susannah by Leo IL, and was elected 
pontiff on the 15th of December, 687. Justinian 
TL, snecessor of Constantine IV., and the son whose 

heir the, lee had sent as a token of filial love to Benedict IL, had subse- 

quently “continued to manifest feelings of batred and malignity, Hardy 
and presumptuous, he conivi.aded the Roman monarchy with the whole 
world; claimed that all peopies ought to obey his laws, and believed that 
he had a right even to sell the very chair of Saint Peter. In a council held 
at Constantinople, and at which only Greek prelates were present, he caused 
it to be decided that priests who had married previous to their ordination 
should be permitted to retain their wives, This council was called quintec- 
tile, because it was, as it were, supplementary to the fifth and sixth general 

“councils. The discipline of the West did not allow of the possibility of 

this rule, A hundred and five canons had been passed in that assembly, 

and when they were submitted to Sergius for his approbation he refused it. 

Irritated by this refusal to subscsibe the name of the Holy See to the 

decision of the Greek council, Justinian publicly ordered Zachary, his 

eaquire, to seize the pope and convey him to Constantinople. Zachary, on 
proceeding to Rome, found the whole people in arms for the defence of 
their pastor.* The soldiery of the exarchate hastened from Ravenna’ to 

Rome with the same hostile design against thé pope, and the city resounded 

with shouts and éhreateninga. Zachary, pursued from street to street, took 
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shelter in the very chamber of the pope, whom he entreated to save him 
The Lombard ambassadors, who resided at Rome at the same time, sent,off 
couriers begging that Lombard troops might be sent to the defenee of Ser- 
gins, Suddenly a rumor arose that by treachery, combined with violence, 
the pope had been carried off and embarked upon the Tiber. The troops 
from Ravenna immediately invaded the palace, and tumultuously demanded 
to ace the pope, threatening to burst in the doors if they were not instantly 
opened. Zachary, concealed beneath the very bed of the pope, feared that 
ho should be discovered, and entreated the pope not to desert him. Ser- 
gius promised him protection, ordered the doors to be thrown open, and 
presented himself to the soldiers, who kissed his hands and garments, 
‘The times had changed since an empcror had so cruelly carried off Pope 
Martin, The unworthy troatment of that martyr was still remembered, 
and it was known that Justinian was prepared to be no lesa barbarous 
than his ancestor Constans. The pope purified the people and blessed 
them, and solicited the life of Zachary, which the Romans granted, and 
Zachary was ignominiously driven from Romo. This was the first time that 
the Italians sided with the pontiff in opposition to the imperial power. 

This pope, by his prudence, reconciled to the Church of Rome that of 
Aquilea, which from the time of Vigilius had been separated on socount of 
not condemning the three chapters, 

Saint Sergius ordered that on the Annunciation, Nativity, Assumption 
of the Blessed Virgin, and Saint Simeon's day, that is to say, Purification, 
the people should go in procession from Saint Adrian to Saint Mary 
Major. 

Sergius had made himsclf beloved by Rome, and by all Itely. After 
having saved him from so many dangers, they regarded him as their own 
conquest. This pope died on the 7th of September, 701. He had governed 
the Church thirteen years, cight months, and twenty-four days. In two 
ordinations he created ninety-six bishops, eighteen priests, and four deacons, 
He was interred at tho Vatican. The Holy See remained vacant one month 
and twenty days. 

Tt was at that pesiod that Africa fell into the power of the Mussulmans. 
As they had taken Carthage, the emperor sent the patrician John, a great 
captain, who drove them ont; but, in the following year, they again 
returned in great force, recaptured Carthage and some other towns, and 
thus extinguished the power of the Romans in Africa, where they hed 
ruled for eight hundred and fifty years, from the year 608 of Bome, when 
Osrthage was taken by Scipio. 

On the death of the Pontiff Conon, the sacred comitis were assembled, 
Theodore, arohpriest, and Pascal, archdescon, presented themselves ng cam~ 
didstes to succeed him. Theodore had already been the competitor of 
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Conon, Neither of the rivals would yield, dhd then it was that Sergius was 
elected, Subsequently, Pascal, convicted of magic, was degraded and con- 
fined in @ monastery, where he died impenitent. Theodore had yielded 
in good faith to the authority of Sergius, and Pascal had never ceased to 
show anger and discontent. 


86. JOHN VI.—a. v. 701. 


OHN VL, a Greek, son of Petronius, was elected 
Mm pontiff on the 28th of October, 701. Scarcely did 
4 tho Emperor Tiberius Absimarius hear of that ex- 
altation, than he sent to Rome thé exarch of Ra- 
yenna, Theophylactus, a patrician, to obtain from 
the pope, by force, his approbation in a certain 
business which was not clearly explained. But the 
Italian army, which a short time before had pro- 
tected Sergius, also pronounced now in favor of Jobn, seeing in Theophy- 
lactus another Calliopas, or another Zachary. The soldiers were about to 
strike the exarch, but John interposed. Baronius observes that divine 
Providence, protecting the Roman pontifis, s0 manifested itself then in their 
favor, that when the emperors attacked or insulted the popes, the Italian 
soldiers protected them against the imperial power. From that time, the 
power of the exarchs began to declino, and that of the popes continually 
increased. The latter profited by those advantages, but without abusing 
them ; moreover, it was a wise principle not to rely too much on the favor 
of the military. 

In the council that John celebrated at Rome, in the year 703, he declared 
the innocence of Saint Wilfred, bishop of York, who had been deposed from 
his See in the year 692, and appealed to Rome. The pope received that 
bishop kindly, attentively examined the case, and sent him back to England, 
with recommendations to the kings of that country. 

John goyerned three years, two months, and thirteen days. In one ordi- 
nation he created fifteen bishops, nine priests, and two descons. He died 
on the 9th of January, 705. The spostolical charity of John led him to 
redeem all the slaves who had fallen into the power of Gisulf, duke of 
Benevento, who had ravaged the Roman territory. John was interred, ac- 
cording to some, in the catacombs of Saint Sebastian, but ascording to 
others in the Basilica of Saint Peter. The Holy See remained vacant one 
month and twenty days. 
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That year the Caliph Walid caused a magnificent mosque to be built in Da- 
mascus, his capital; having the great church, dedicated to Saint John, razad 
to the ground for that purpose. It is said that he offered the Christians to 
purchase their eathedral church of Saint John for a considerable eum. They 
refused it, and then the Mussulman seized upon the church, razed it, and on 
its site had his mosque erected, without giving any thing to the Christians, 

This outrage was avenged four centuries later by the French kings of 
Jerusalem. i 


87. JOHN VIL.—a. pv. 705. 


OHN VIL, cardinal-leacon of Saint Mary the New, 
son of Plato, a Greek, said by others, but with little 
foundation, to have been born at Rorsano, in Cala- 
bria, in Megna Grecia. was a very learned man for 
his tine. Ho was clected pontiff on the Ist of 
Mareh, 705. 

In 707, Aribert IL, king of the Lombards, re- 

stored to him the Cottian Alps. They were thus 
called from Prince Cottius, who for a long time possessed them wader the 

Emperor Octavian Augnstns. They formed the fifth province of Italy, 

made part of Liguria to the confines of Gaul, and contained Tortuna, 

Bobbio, Acqui, Genoa, and Savona. 

Previous to the coming of the Lombards, the Cottian Alps were admin- 
istered by the popes. The Lombards usurped those provinces in spite of 
the remonstrances of the various poutiffs, Aribert caused a diploma to be 
drawn up in letters of yold, and in that document he recognized the prop- 
erty of the Holy See; it was afterwards confirmed by King Luitprand, 
under the reign of Gregory IL, as is related by Paul the Deacon, 

The Emperor Justinian IL, having sent to John the canons of the last 
council held at Constantinople, with the request that he would confirm what 
he should approve, and reject what he should disapprove in them, John 
returned the documents unread, because the conncil had not been assem- 
bled with the intervention of the papal legates. Anastasius the Librarian, 
blames John for this conduct, and thinks that as in those canons there was 
much that was good, John would have done well to approve them, with the 
exception of such canens as were bad. 

Feller and Novaes judge John, perhaps, too severely upon this subjest. 
F. ler quotes the opinion of Fleury, who ssys that—Jokn, fearing to displeave 
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the emperor, sent buck those volumes without correcting any thing in them. 
Novaes quotes the opinion of Ohristianus Lupus, who also blames the pon- 
tiff, on the authoxity of, Anastasius. But, considering the conduct of Con- 
stans towards Pope Martin, and the services rendered to Popes Sergius and 
John VL, by the soldiery of Rome and Ravenna ; considering, too, the per- 
verse and hypocritical nature of Justinian IL, and the natural instability of 
the soldiery, we may judge John VIL. less severely. Evidently, had he 
acted as Anastasius, Christianus Lupus, Feller, and Novaes seem to advise, 
it might have happened that Justinian, approving what John might have 
approved, but then refusing to reject whatever John might have rejected, 
the already embarrassing circumstances have been fatally complicated by 
such a course being adopted by the Holy See. 

After composing the history of the sovereign pontifis, after fulfilling in 
part the grave duty I had assumed, I have revised it sheet by sheet, adding, 
as occasion required, omitted facts, when they could explain, apparently, 
erroneous conduct. It would have ill become me not to meet unfounded 
accusations, repeated from age to age. I have intentionally dwelt on the 
fearful sufferings of Martin; with Baronius, I havo blessed Providence for 
protecting other popes against the atrocious chamberlains of Constantino- 
ple, and I now believe that John VIL does not merit the censure given him ; 
that he consulted calm and expericnced men ; those prudent and able men 
who showed him the necessity of acting as he acted with Justinian. This 
pope had the magnanimity to exposo himself to great dangers; his name 
has been compromised during the succession of a thousand years, while he 
was really a sagacious pontiff, ready to follow sage counsel and slow to write. 
We should all think so now; the misfortunes of Honorius, abandoned by 
the legates of the sixth council, was a formidable warning to the successors 
of that pope. The course pursued by John VIL. entailed no more evils 
on the Church, gave Justinian no more opportunity for invading the rights 
of the Holy See, and crushing its rising power. 

He did not postpone the epoch when that power was to take its majestic 
course amid the nations that honor a spirit of order and civilization, becom- 
ing, a8 we shall see in the sequel, the regenerative power in Europe. If we 
aro not to praise blindly all that the world praises, it is the historian’s duty 
not to blame lightly what others have unjustly censured. 

John VIL governed the Church two years, seven months, and seventeen 
da; 

Tn one ordination he created fifteen bishops, nine priests, and two dea- 
cons. He died an the 17th of October, 707, and was interred in the Vatican, 
in front of the Altar of the Madonna, now called of the Sudorio, which he 
had himself set up. 

The Holy See remained vacant three months. 


88. SISINNIUS—a. p. 708. 


ISINNIUS, a native of Syris, son of John, was elected 
.. pontiff on the 18th of January, 708. He reigned 
Fix only twenty days, during which time he held one 
ordination, and created bishops for Corsica. He 
3 died in February of the same year, from an attack 
J} a of gout. He had lost the use of both his hands 
ry. ke) aml his feet. Notwithstanding his great sufferings, 
ae ER he was of a uoble and generous disposition. He 
Saeasied restoring the walls of Rome, and rebuilding many of the 
churches. Death took him away, when already, in so brief a reign, he 
had collected considerable materials for that laudable undertaking. He 
was interred at the Vatican. 
The Holy See remained vacant one month and nineteen days. 









89. CONSTANTINE— a. p. 708. 


? ONSTANTINE, born at Syria, son of John, was 
elected pontiff on the 25th of March, 708. Jus- 
tinion was still emperor, and his conduct proves 

fz) that that of John VIL was as courageous as it 
>... wos skilful. Justinian, from time to time, showed 
a himself indignant that the canons of his council 
had not been accepted at Rome; but he ap- 
peared to be unwilling to resort again to trick 
and perfidy, and he wrote to Pope Constantine, formerly his friend, and 
entreated him to visit Byzantium. The emperor declared that he wished to 
converse amicably with the pontiff upon ecclesiastical affairs; and even 
intimated his intention to change his conduct and to expiate his faults, and 
ee Sees eee pene emt 
clemency. 

Constantine, full of strongth and seal, deemed is hia duty not to henjtale 
about undertaking a journey so interesting and important to the Holy Hes; 
and he risked his life had the tyrant been audacious enough to take it. Fs 
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Setting out from Rome on the 5th of October, 710, he went by sea, 
accompanied by a very numerons cortége, consisting of deacons, priests, and 
bishops, continuing his journey by way of Sicily. The reception given to 
him by order of the emperor induced him to believe that that prince 
harbored no evil intentions. An imperial diploma ordered all officers to 
pay to the pope the same honors as to the emperor himself. Tiberius, son 
of Justinian, followed by the principal Greek nobility, and the patriarch 
Cyrus at the head of his clergy, and multitude of the people, met the pope 
at about seven miles from Byzantium. The pope, dressed in the same vest- 
ments that he wore at Rome* on days of ceremony, and the principal clergy 
mounted on horses from the Imperial stables, with their saddles, bridles, and 
housings richly embroidered with gold, entered in triumph. Thus far the 
courage of Constantine seemed fully rewarded. The emperor was absent, 
and the pope was conducted to the palace that had Leen prepared to receive 
him, The prince, who was at Nice, as soon as he heard of the arrival of 
the pontiff, sent him a letter of congratulation, and begged him to come to 
Nicomedia, to which he was himself proceeding. At their first interview, 
the emperor with his crown on his head, prostrated himself before the pope, 
and kissed his feet.t Then they embraced, amidst the applauding shouts 
of the people. It was in a private interview that they conversed about the 
canons of the council. Constantine, considering himself in a situation lif- 
ferent from that in which John VII. had been placed, rejected one portion 
of the canons and accepted the other portion. The conference terminated 
to the satisfaction of the emperor, who showed his pleasure at having 
obtained some advantages from the condescension of Constantine, and to 
give a public testimony of his satisfaction, he on the following Sunday was 
present at the Mass that was celebrated by the pope, and received the 
Communion from the Holy Father's own hand. On conjuring the pope to 
grant him the remission of his sins, the emperor renewed the privileges 

_ Which his predecessors had granted to the Church of Rome; and he -then 
permitted his return to Italy. The pope re-entered his own capital in 711, 
after a year’s absence, stronger, more powerful, more sovereign than ever. 

Justinian having been assassinated, Philippicus Bardauns endeavored to 
re-establish the doctrine of the Monothelites. Constantine, with new cour- 
age, resisted. : 


« Italy, p SL. 

+ Since then the great princes of the earth have given that token of respect to the sovereign 
head of the Church, Laftprand, king of the Lombards, gave it to Gregory IL ; Raechis, king of 
the same nation, to Zachary; the Emperor Charlemagne, to Adrian L; Louis the Pins, to 
Stephen IV. ; Sigismund to Eugene IV.; Frederick Barbaroma, to Alexander IIL; Stephon, 
king of Hungary, to Benedict VIL; Charles VILL, king of Francs, to Alexander VI; the 
Emperor Charles V., to Clement VIL, and Paul IIL; Charles IIL, king of Naples, and subse. 
quently of Bpain, to Benedies KIV. 
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Philippicus was encceeded by Anastasius II, a profoundly Catholic 
prince, He sent to Constantine a confession of faith, full and entire, and 
peace was re-established in the Church. Constantine governed seven years 
and twelve days, 

In one ordination he created sixty-four bishops, ten priesta, and two 
deacons. He died on the 8th of April, 715, and was interred at the Vatican. 
The Holy See remained vacant one month and ten days. 

There is a serious consideration which has escaped historians—it is 
this: since Saint Peter, who came to Rome in the year of our Lord 42, 
since Saint Linus, a.p. 66, and his principal successors, Saint Evaristus, 
Saint Pins, Saint Victor, Saint Sylvester, and to Pope Constantine in 
708, there were eighty-nine popes. The clergy of Rome, it is true, fre- 
quently gave the power to their compatriots. Of the above number 
forty were Romans; but the other forty-nine were, one Galilean, and the 
retaainder Tuscans, Athenians, Syrians, Byzantine Greeks, Africans, Dal- 
matians, Spaniards, Sardinions, Corsicans, Sicilians, and Neapolitans, Cer 
tainly a pious impartiality alone could have dictated those selections. They 
appear to have been dictated solely by zeal for religion. No faithfo) Chris- 
tian was excluded. The three (then known) great divisions of the globe had, 
respectively, their candidates, and frequently those of Asia and Africa 
obtained the votes. What respect must not such a rare spirit of charity, 
freedom, and justice, command from the entire universe!* Bome could not 
be accused of exclusively placing her own children in the chair of Saint 
Peter. It may be imagined that in Rome a preference would sometimes be 
felt for the Roman candidate, but that tendency did not exist to such an 
extent as to exclude others. So judicious a plan, rising above all dismem- 
berings and schisms, singularly elevated and increased the power of the Holy 
See, especially at periods when Syrians, like Constantine, and immediate 
subjects of Byzantium, obtained the suffrages of the Romans. It need 
not be asked how the popes became sovereigns of the surrounding country ; 
rather it ahould be asked how could they possibly fail to become so under 
such circumstances, notwithstanding the difference between the head of 
the Church and the heads of States, between the spiritual and the temporal, 
between heaven and earth. It may be said that it is not the same now; it 
ia not the first time that the operations of skill and reserve found neces- 
sary +o establish, are not the same as those necessary to preserve, 
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90. ST. GREGORY Il.—a.p. 715, 


, AS a Roman Benedictine monk, chaplain and libra- 
© rian of the Holy Roman Church, a cardinal-deacon, 
(a dignity which he owed to Saint Sergius, and, 
according to several writers, to Constans, who, 
when at Constantinople, brought him thence). 
His election, on the 19th of May, 715, was the re- 
sult of a remarkable agreement in opinion between 
the Roman clergy and people. The intentions 
of this pope were izrepronchable, his courage was firm, and he vigorously 
maintained the rights of the Church. At the commencement of his pontifi- 
caté he began to repair the walls of Rome, but varions circumstances re- 
tarded that useful design. 

Italy was a prey to the Lombards, who had surprised Cumea, near Naples, 
during a peace, and refused to restore it, although Gregory threatened them 
with the angor of God. Their obstinacy was not to be shaken by entreat- 
ies, threats, or presents; and Duke John of Naples, supported by Gregory, 
retook Cumea by force. 

This pontiff also labored to revive monastic discipline in Italy. To 
restore the abbey of Monte Casino, rnined by the Lombards about a hun- 
dred and fifty years before, he sent Petronax, who, having from pious mo- 
tives visited Rome, had there embraced the monastic life. He was accom- 
panied, in the holy mission entrusted to him by some brethren of the 
monastery of the Lateran, founded at Rome in the time of Pelagins IL. by 
the monks of Monte Casino, who had taken shelter in the capital. 

Petronax and his companions, on their arrival at Monte Casino, fond a 
few anchorites living there in great simplicity. Amid the ruins of the old 
monastery these anchorites, together with some new brethren, formed one 
community, and elected as their superior Petronax, who thus became the 
sixth abbot from the original founding of the order. The re-establishment 
of the monastery of Monte Casino took place in the year 718, and from 
that time the monastery was very famous, and considered as a fountain <it- 
fusing the pure observance of the rule of the great Saint Benedict. 

Let us learn from Fleury how, at that period, the English understood 
Catholicity. “They continued,” says Fleury,* “ their pilgrimages to Rome, 


* Fleary, ix., p. 165. 
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and Ceolfrid, abbot of Weymouth, died on his way back. Seeing that age 
prevented his further instruction of his disciples, and disabled him from 
setting them an example of perfect regularity, he, after long consideration, 
determined that it would be best to have a new abbot elected, that he him- 
self might go to Rome, to die in that city which he had formerly visited 
with Saint Benedict Biscop, his master. The monks endeavored to detain 
Ceolfrid by weeping aud clinging to his knees, but he hastened his departure, 
fearing that he might die on the way, or be prevented from proceeding by 
some of the lords of the country. On the third day after he had announced 
his intention to depart, Mays was celebrated very early in the morning, those 
present communicated, and then thoy assembled in the church of Saint Peter, 
and the abbot gave thom the kiss of peace from the steps of the altar, censer 
in hand. The chant of litanies was broken by the sobs of the brethren, 
and thoy entered the oratory of Saint Laurence, where the pilgrim bade 
them a last farewell. He was attended to the river side by the deacons, 
carrying lighted tapers and a golden cross, All knelt, and praying once 
more, the holy abbot set out, leaving about six hundred monks in the two 
monasteries of Jarrow and Weymouth. As soon as their former head had 
departed, the monks unanimously elected for their abbot Hucbert, who im- 
metliately followed Saint Ceolfrid, who had not yet sailed. He approved 
the choice, and even took from the new abbot, his successor, a letter of 
yeconmendation to Pope Gregory Il. He did not reach Rome, but falling 
siok at Laugres, in France, died there, aged 74 years.” 

Nor was that the only triumph of Catholicity in England at that time. 
In the same year, the Tish monks abandoned their diversity of opinion, 
and joined in the observance of the Roman Church relative to Easter and 
the ecclesiastical topsure. For this purpose God made use of Saint Egbert, 
an Englishman who had embraced the monastic life in Ireland. Having 
arrived at the monastery, he was received with much distinction, and as he 
was very learned and very zcalous, ho persuaded these good monks to quit 
their erroneous tradition. Itis believed that they, at the same time, adopted 
the rule of Sains Benedict. 

But that was not enough to place the English in the first rank among 
the pillars of Christianity. The greatest light of the English Churoh at 
this time was Saint Boniface, afterwards the Apostle of Germany. 

Bossnet, in his rapid glance at religious affairs, which he described with 
the countless events of history, gives only three lines to the heroiam of Saint 
Boniffce. These three lines, as usual sublime, should not be neglected : 
“ Religion was established in Germany: the holy priest Boniface converted 
those nations, and was made their bishop by Pope Gregory IL, who had 
sent him thither.” 

T do not add this pope's name to the texta I cite or extract from other 
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historians. I repeat, in their very words, the homage they address to this 
holy pontiff. His reputation drew to Rome all who wished to show their 
zeal for the doctrine of Christ. 

Boniface, or, as he was called in Saxon, Winifred, who had already en- 
joyed great renown in England, determined to visit Rome. He there pre- 
sented himself before the pope, and explained his desire to labor for the 
conversion of the heathen. The pope, looking kindly upon him, asked him 
if he had brought any letters from his bishop. Winifred had not neglected 
to procure letters dimissory from Bishop Daniel, of Winchester, in whose 
diocese he had received the priesthood, and he drew from beneath his cloak 
a sealed letter for the pope,* and snothcer unsealed, which was a general 
letter of recommendation to all Christians, according to the then existing 
custom, The pope motioned to hin to withdraw, and having at his leisure 
read the letters of Bishop Daniel, he had several conferences with Winifrod 
while he waited for » favorable season for his journey, that is to say, the 
beginning of summer, 719. Then the pope gave Winifred the relics,he had 
asked for, together with the mission to preach the Gospel to all the infidel 
nations that he might reach, to baptize them according to the Roman ritual, 
and to communicate to the Holy See whatever might tend to the accom- 
plishment of that mission. The plenary powers bear date the 15th of 
March, in the third year of the reign of the Emperor Leo IL, indiction the 
second, that is to say, a. D. 719. With these letters Winifred first passed into 
Lombardy, where he was honoralily received by King Luitprand. He then 
traversed Bavaria, and reached Thuringia, where he commenced his pious 
labors. He preached to both nobles and people, to lead them beck to the 
true religion which false teachers had altered and almost extinguished. 
For although there were priests and bishops who were sincerely zealous 
for the service of God, Winifred met with others sunk in incontinence, 
whom he endeavored, by exhortation, to bring back te a life in conformity 
to the Holy Canons. 

Winifred having sent to the pope an account of his successful miasion, the 
pontiff invited him to Rome. Being questioned upon various particulars of 
the faith of the Church, Boniface answered so frankly and clearly, that the 
pope told him to prepare to be consecrated as bishop. The holy priest 
submitted, and the day for the consecration was fixed for the 30th Novem- 
ber, 723, the feast of Saint Andrew. The pope changed the name of the 
new bishop from Winifred to Boniface (bont faciens—doing good), and in the 
geventh year of the Emperor Leo, sixth indiction, which is the same as a. D. 
728, he caused the new bishop to take an oath by which he bound himself 
to keep the purity of the faith, and the unity of Catholicity, to act always 
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with the pope for the good of the Holy See, to secure advantage ho the Reman 
Ohurch, and to renounce all communion with.the bishops who did net ob- 
serve true maxiina. The pope, on his part, gave Winifred a book of eanons, 
to serve ag a rule of his conduct, and intrasted him with six letters. The 
first of those letters was to Charles Martel, son of Pepin, the former mayor 
of the palace, who had died in 714, after governing in Paris during tweuty- 
seven years, in the name of Dagobert III. In this letter, Gregory reoom- 
mended to Charles Martel, the bearer, Boniface, an envoy to the heathen 
dwelling east of the Rhine; for the dominion of France extended beyoni 
that river very far into Germany. The other letters were addressed to all 
the bishops, priests, deacons, dukes, counts, clergy, and people, whom Boni- 
face was to govern as bishop: to the Christians of Thuringia and their five 
princes, who are named in the letters, and also to all the people of the old 
Saxons. 

Charles Martel, who governed France for Thierry IL, received Boniface 
with respect, and recommended him to all the bishops of the kingdom. 

The Emperor Leo enkindled the fatal “ War of Images,” which continged 
for a hundred and eighteen years. He had obtained warlke success, and 
he imagined that no power, even moral, could resist him. Trusting too 
much to his glory, he resolved to become a reformer,*—a delicate and dan- 
gerous task, that of religious reformation, when one is not the true repre- 
sentative of God upon earth! “Religion,” says a learned writer, “ dreads 
the hand of the prince; it needs his protection, not his reforming; from 
its own ministers alone it expects reform.” This caprice neutralized all 
Leo's talent. How could a man of such low condition that he had carried 
loads in the public markets, and had fed and sold cattle; a poor Syrian, 
uneducated and without any science, become, on attaining the highest 
civil dignity on earth, a ferocious persecutor? By what mental per 
versity had he embraced a doctrine pernicious to the arta, which aban- 
dons man in a rade temple, and demands from him prayers, devotions, 
and repentance, without speaking to his mind, to his eyes, to his heart, or 
to his imagination? He treated as a favorite Beser, another Syrian, who 
wns born a Christian, but who, having been captured by Mahometana, had 
spostatiaed to their faith, Released from slavery, Boser had returned ¢o 
Catholicity, but sought to introduce into it Mahometan notions, He 
broashed his heretical ideas to Leo, and the demented emperor had 
audasity to assemble the senate, and to pronounce before it the 
declaration: “I will abolish that idolatry which has found its way inte the 
Church. The images of Jesus Christ, the Virgin, and the saints, ape 90 
many idola to which a worship of which God is jealous. I have, 
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drawn up an edict for purging the churches of this sacrilegions supersti- 

At this signal, the courtiers, the weak, the ignorant, the friends of every 
mm , and men who hoped to repair their own broken fortunes during # 
time of public trouble, broke the sacred images, respecting none but those 
of the emperor. 

A revolt ensued at once throughout the East; in Africa, Spain, Gaul, 
and Italy; in brief, in all the brilliant conquests that had already been 
made by Catholicity. 

For an instant Leo was inclined to retract; but his first fury rekindling, 
he ordered that the images should be removed from all the churches. 

From that instant Leo, the armed sophist, held conferences, in which he 
argued, in the military style, against Gormanus, patriarch of Constantino- 
ple, and showed himself all but Mahometan in conviction. He expected 
by this servile complaisance to soften and attract the Mussulmans, scarcely 
intending to remain Christian, since he thus sacrificed Catholic customs and 
the rales of one of the most sacred traditions of our Fathers. 

John Damasenus, called Chrysorroes, golden river, resisted the new error 
in the East. Gregory IT. summoned around him all the West. The con- 
science of Christendom repulsed the arch heretic emperor. Leo, especially 
irritated against the pope, endeavored by crime to rid himself of his pow- 
erful censor. 

Marinus, the emperor's esquire, was charged to organize a conspiracy 
against the pontiff. The principal conspirators were discovered and pun- 
ished. The Exarch Paul assembled troops, and prepared to make himself 
master of Rome, and by force of arms to elect another pope. The Romans, 
warned of the approach of the exarch’s troops, took up arms ;* the Floren- 
tines, the Lombards of Spoleto, and all the inhabitants of the neighborhood 
alo rushed to the defence of the Papal city, and Paul was obliged to return 
to Ravenna. 

The Saracens continued to harass Constantinople, which had adopted 
their spirit of opposition and malignity; but the emperor, who had be- 
come lese a warrior than an advocate of bad theology, was more concerned 
about the resistance of the pope than about the progress which the enemy 
was making around his own capital. 

Leo, by his own obstinacy, unconsciously prepared the way for two great 
resolts, ‘There can be no doubt but that the troubles incited in Italy con- 
tributed to establish the independence of the popes, and to raise up the 
empire of the French to the prejudice of the Greeks. 

The Romans, moreover, in this interregnum, sustained the interests of the 
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pops, so intimately connected with their own, for they had everyiling: to 
fear from the Lombards and from the exarchs. These two powers, insited 
by the Emperor Leo, endeavored to unite in order to occupy Bome; Luit- 
prand commanded his Lombards, and also the troops of the exarchs, stash 
astonished at marching together. Their watch-fires crowned Monte Marin, 
and they advanced to the foot of Adrian’s Mausoleum, now the castle of 
Seint Angelo. Gregory, preceded by his clergy, issued from Rome. A zew 
Ssint Leo, he represented that the misfortunes of Rome would be those of 
all Christendom ; and that the Saracens, far more than the emperor, would 
rejoice over the disasters of the metropolis of the faith of Christ. The elo- 
quence of Gregory moved King Luitprand even to tears. 

Luitprand threw himself at the feet of the pontiff They were near Saint 
Peter's; and Gregory pointed out to the king the sacred place containing 
the tomb of the Apostle. 

Luitprand, confounded, advanced towards the Church, knelt before the 
conyrssional of the prince of the Apostles, put off his royal robes, and laid 
them, with his baldrick, his sword, his golden crown, and his silver crown, 
by the tomb. He then begged the pope to forgive his enemies. Gregory 
pronounced the solemn pardon, and the king returned to Pavia. 

Wise and cultivated men plainly perceived that all these events neces- 
sarily gave strength to the Church. Minds deprived of energy, which do 
not at all examine the secrets of Providence, and see only the confused 
spectacle of submission that is presented to their eyes, even these, notwith- 
standing their igugrance, convinced themselves of the necessity of obedience 
to the sovereign pontiff, when they saw at his fest the most formidable 
prince in Italy, whom all looked upon as determmed to overthrow the power 
of Gregory. 

Leo, in his criminal impetuosity, had written to him, warning him of the 
fate of Pope Martin. But the fatigues of the pontificate, and the oocurrance 
of hostilities, had 80 destroyed the health of Gregory, that he died on the 
10th of February, 731. 

This pontificate was a reign of wisdom, of glory, and of courage.* The 
pope wrote to Leo, ‘The West sees our humility (this alludes to Charles 
Martel and Luitprand), and regards us as the arbitrator and moderator of 
the public tranquility. If you venture to make the trial, you will find 
the Weat ready to seek you where you are, in order to avenge the wrongs 
of your Eastern subjects.” 

Accordingly, M. de Maistre is right in saying in his book On the Pope, 
“Tt was the suthority of the pope that created European mouapthy a 
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marvel of the supernatural order, which we look upon as indifferently as 
‘upon the sun, because we see it every day.” 

‘The countless consequences of so many facts will be developed: they will 
find us spontaneously as we read on. I will here mention some material 
sonsequences of high importance. Romo had a duke, named by the 
emperor. Marinus had obtained the dignity ; but, being ordered to murder 
Gregory, the disloyal governor had failed, and the people had expelled him, 
damanding the appointment of another. Peter, the successor of Marinus, 
ever speaking of the destruction of the images, was in his turn deprived of 
power, and the Roman duchy, desiring to enjoy a more secure liberty, 
voluntarily submitted to Gregory II, so that one may say that from that 
period commenced in part tho positive temporal dominion of the sovereign 
Pontifis.* 

The Roman Duchy at that time, according to Sigonius and Muratori, in- 
cluded sixteen cities, Rome, Porto, Civiia Vecchia, Ceri, Bieda, Manturana, 
Sutri, Nepi, Gallese, Orta, Bomarzo, Amelia, Todi, Perugia, Narni,- and 
Otricoli. Seven other towns of the Campania were also dependencies of the 
same Duchy; Segni, Anaqui, Terentino, Alatri, Patrico, Frosinone, and 
Tivoli. To this patrimony of the Church, Kings Popin and Charlemagne 
added other towns. 

Gregory IT. governed the Church fifteen years, eight months, and twenty- 
three days. In four ordinations, in the months of September and June, he 
created one hundred and fifty bishops, thirty-five priests, and fourteen dea- 
cong. . 

Baronius (4n. 31, No. 1) thinks him worthy to be compared to Saint 
Gregory the Great. Gregory II. was interred at the Vatican. The Holy 
See remained vacant five days. 

Platina informs us that under this pope the Tiber overflowed the city 
from the Ponte Molle to the first steps of Saint Peter's Church. 
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was unsxi- 

mously elected five days after the death of Gregory 

IL. As the confirmation of the election by the ex- 

y arch of Ravenna had to be waited for, the pontiff 
‘was not consecrated until the 18th of March. 

Leo, the emperor, continued the persecution against 


B./se those who would not destroy the images. Gregory 
IZ. had pronounced against the iconoclasts, and Gregory IL was no less 
animated in opposition to that barbarous custom. 

Imitprand, king of the Lombards, resumed his hostility. Charles 
Martel had not previously given any striking proof of his good-will and 
support, his authority not being sufficiently firm in France. But he could 
not resist the repeated appeals of Gregory II. Charles ordered Luitprand to 
leave the new Roman state free, and confine himself absolutely to the pos- 
session of the Lombard states. 

In the letter which Gregory TIL addressed to Charles Martel, soliciting 
en effective intervention, the pope gave that prince the title of Most 
Christian, Pope Pins IL declared that title hereditary in the person of the 
kings of France, when he wrote to Charles VI. and his suocessora, From 
this pontifical embassy arose the institution of pontifical nuncios in the 
‘West, which somewhat resembled that of apocrisiaries, or political agenta, 
accredited by the popes to Constantinople. The nuncios, however, were 
still farther recognized a8 ministers of a sovereign power. 

In 782 the pope had more urgent occasion than ever to solicit the support 
of Charles Martel for the interest of the Catholic religion. The Saracens, 
after subjecting Africa, had occupied Spain. They appeared to follow the 
eame road that Hannibal had taken in order to reach Italy. However, by 
kind of military skill which they do not seam to have been suspected of 
possessing, they would not advance too far without securing their flanks 
against Charles Martel, who kept strict watch upon such dangerous enemies 
to religion and the power that he was beginning to establish. It was 
necessary then to bar the Mussulmans from access to Italy, and to that end 
it was urged that Charles should keep them in Spain. Their chief did not 
ventore to pass the Alps until he had repulsed Charles. A general 
‘battle beoame inevitable; » large portion of Gaul was already invaded. 
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Says Henry Martin, in vol. ii, p. 274, of his History of France: “ Charles 
‘Martel had not waited the appearance of the Mussulman hosts before the 
gates of Orleans and Sens to declare war. He had not quitted France that 
year and held himself in readiness to throw into the scale the weight of his 
sword. The arrival of Endes, king of Aquitaine, beaten, a fugitive, a 
general without an army, and a king without a kingdom, convinced Charles 
that the danger was more instantly imminent than he had supposed it. He 
gave Eudes a cordial reception, though they had formerly been enemies ; 
he promised him every thing, on condition that he recognized the sover- 
eignty of the Franks, and that Aquitaine should thus enter into the Frank 
monarchy. 

“ Daring the whole summer of 732 the Roman clarions and the Germanic 
trumpets blared in the countries of Austrasia and Neustria, in the rustic 
palaces of the Frank leuds, and in the gaws of Western Germany. The most 
impenetrable marshes of the North Sea, and the wildest recesses of the 
Black Forest poured out hosts of half-naked combatants rushing towards 
the Loire, following, as a rear-guard, the heavy Austrasian knights in full pan- 
oply of steel. This enormous mass of Franks, Teutons, and Gallic Romans 
passed the Loire at Orleans, and was joined by the remnants of the 
Aquitaine army which had been compelled to retire into Berry and 
Touraine, and appeared before the invaders in October, 732. 

“This was one of the most solemn moments in the whole history of the 
human race. Islamism was face to face with the last bulwark of Chris- 
tianity. After the Visi-Goths, the Gallo-Vascons; after the Gallo-Vascons, 
the Franks; but after the Franks, nothing! The Anglo-Saxons, isolated 
in their island ; the Lombards, weak rulers of exhausted Italy; even the 
Greco-Romans of the Eastern empire could save Europe; Constantinople 
had work enough to save itself. The contemporary chronicler Isidore de 
Beja was not wrong in calling the Frank army the army of the Europeans, 
That army lost, the world was Mahomet’s.”* 

“What would have been the result to humanity had the European civiliza- 
tion of the middle ages, our mother, been thus stifled in the cradle? At the 
moment of the tremendous collision, the Arabs, still in the first fierce fervor 
of Islamism, had, assuredly, more humanity, morality, and enlightenment 
than the Franks. But we must not be deluded by that sccidental superiority, 
nor dazsled by the elegant movements of art and literature that were pro- 
duded in Cordova, Grenada, Bagdad, and Schiraz. Islamism, compared to 
European belief, was not a new development of humanity, but a backward 
impulse. The Koran resuscitated sncient fatalism, subjected women 


* That ie w say, would belong to the enemies of Christ, and who cen my what woeld heave 
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anew to the humiliating yoke of polygamy, which the Greeks and pone. 
had broken. 

“The fate of the world was shout to be decided between the Franks and 
the Arabs. The barbarians of Austrasia scarcely suspected what issues were 
entrusted to their swords ; yet they had a vagne notion of the immensity of 
the struggle in which they were about to be engaged. The Muesalmans, on 
their part, hesitated for the first time. During a week, the East and the 
‘West examined each other with hate and terror; the two armies, or rather 
the two worlds, were mutually astonished by the differences of physiognomy, 
of costume, and of tactics. The Franks gazed with curious eye upon those 
myriads of turbaned men of dark complexion, with white bournous, striped 
abas, round shields, curved sabres, and light lances, curvetting on their 
horses; and the Moslem Sheihs passed and re-passed in front of the 
Franco-Teutonic lines, in order to get a closer view of those giants of the 
North, with their long fair hair, their shining helmets, and their coats of 
steel mail, or buffalo hide, their long swords, and their enormous battle- 
ares, 

“At length, on tho seventh day, which was a Saturday, at the end of Oc- 
tober, towards the dawn, the Arabs and the Moors came from their tents at 
the cry of the Muezzins, calling the soldiers to prayer; they deployed in 
order on the plain, and after the morning prayer, Abderaman gave the 
signal. The Christian army received, unmoved, the shower of arrows which 
the Mussulmans poured in upon them; then the masses of the Mussulman 
cavalry dashed forward with their war ery, AUah, akbar! God te great! 
and fell like » hurricane cloud upon the army of the Europeans. The 
long line of the Franks was unbroken by that rade shock; motionless as a 
wall of iron, or a rampart of ive, the peog le of the Nov th stood in closely servied 
ranke like men of martle, Twenty times the Mussulmans wheeled to return 
to the charge with the swiftness of lightning, and twenty times their im- 
petuous charge was broken upon that unshaken living wall. The Austrasian 
giants, erect upon their heavy Belgian horses, received the slight men of 
the South upon the point of the sword, piercing them through and throagh 
with frightfal thrust. The baitle, nevertheless, contimed throughout the 
day, and Abderaman still hoped to weary out the resistance of the Ohris- 
tians, when, towards the tenth hour (four in the afternoon), King Budes, 
who, with what was left of his Basques and Aquitaines, had ontflanked 
the Arab army, threw himself upon the camp of the Wali, and repulned. 
ite guards, The rampart of ice moved at length: Charles and his Austrasiana 
charged in their turn, and overthrew ell before them. Abderaman, apd 
Seis ls followers, msppearedscrmubed. Renaath: that: mem of 
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Martel dispatched a courier to Gregory, to announce to him the victory of 
the Christian army, which the papal nuncios, previous to the battle, had co 
much encouraged, by the distribution of sacred badges, blessed by the pope 
upon the altar of Saint Peter. 

Tn all the temples of Italy and France, thanks were offered up to God. 
‘The nuncios returned to Rome laden with presents, and empowered to make 
known to all the adversaries of Gregory, that Charles Martel, his son, and 
the defender of Christendom, himself notably the object of God’s benev- 
olence, would never suffer that even the slightest insult should, with im- 
punity, be offered to God's vicar on earth. The emperors of the East must 
learn that another empire was about to Le established in Europe; and the 
Lombards perceived that they must show great respect to the new power 
that had sprung up in front of them. 

‘We have seen God’s protection in the battle given to Maxentius by Con- 
stentine. We see it now crown the beicism of Martel, fighting with tho 
blessing of Gregory II. ; after Valette’s heroic defence of Malta, we shall 
behold the lesson given the Turks af Lepanto; and still later, the great 
Sobieski deliver Vienna from the Vizer of Mahomet TV. 

In 789, the pope confirmed the institution of four bishoprics, those viz., of 
Salzbourg, Freisingen, Ratisbon, and Passaw, which had been made in 
Bavaria, by Saint Boniface, apostolic legate, and apostle of Germany. 
Gregory ordered the monks of Monte Casino to recite, in addition to the 
divine office, that of the Blessed Virgin. Urban IL. imposed the same obli- 
gation upon all priests, on occasion of the first crusade. In the time of 
Gregory IIL. the regionary-cardinals had been increased in number from 
seven to fourteen, and he, further, created four, who were called Palatines, 
and whose duty was to assist the pope during his celebration of the office. 
But the institution of those four deacons did not long subsist in the Roman 
Church; they were subsequently created priests. The number of fourteen 
deacons subsequently varied according to the pope’s pleasure, up to the 
papacy of Sixtus V. That pope definitively settled that the number should 
never exceed fourteen, which is that at present. 

Gregory governed the Church ten years, eight months, and ten days, 
He was one of the most learned men of his time, and gifted with a prodigi-. 
ous memory. He knew all the Psalms by heart; he showed himself es- 
pecially pradent in affairs of importance, and like Saint Gregory the Great, 
showed great interest with respect to those in slavery. 

- In three ordinations in the month of December, he created eighty bishops, 
twenty-four priesta, and three deacons. He died on the 27th of November, 
741. The Holy See was vacant only two days, the right of election, without 
waiting for the confirmation by the exarch of Ravenna, being now fully estab- 
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There are seven letters of this pope in Labbe’s Collection of the Cmnneit, 
Vol IV.,and Baluze has inserted one of them in the appendix to the' 
tise De Primatibus, by Peter de Marca. 


92. ST. ZACHARY —a. p. 741. 


B HIS pope, son of Polycronius, a native of Syria, 
WY canon regular, then a Benedictine monk, was created 
eardinal-priest by Gregory IIT. Others say that he 
belonged to the Pontina family of San Severino, in 
Calabria, and was the fourth Neapolitan pope, 

He was elected pontiff on the 30th of November, 
741. As we have seen at the close of the reign of 
Gregory IL, the consent of the exarch of Ravenna 
was not waited, and the consecration of the pontiff 

took place without that formality, which, thenceforward was totally 

abolished. 

Saint Zachary confirmed the crection of three bishoprics, established in 
Germany by Saint Boniface ; subsequently he confirmed the archbishopric 
of Mayence, to which the same Saint Boniface gave as suffragans the bishops 
of Langres, of Cologne, of Woims, of Spire, and of Strasbourg. 

For nearly two years the Lombaids had occupied four towns of the papal 
States, Orta, Amelia, Bomazzo and Bieda, Pope Zachary went to Terni, to 
have a meeting with King Luitpiand, still alarmed by the victories of 
Charles Martel, and the pope did not retuin to Rome until he had obtained 
the restitution of these towns, one after the other, and even of some pro- 
vinces also, including Sabina, which, thirty years previously had been wrested 
from Pope Constantine. 

Tn 748, Zachary, leaving the government of Rome to Stephen, patrician 
and dake, named by the Holy See, made a journey to Ravenna, again to 
resist the attacks of the lieutenants of Luitprand. From Ravenna he 
proceeded to visit King Luitpraud himself, at Pavia. The king could not 
resist the eloquence and the energetic representations of the pope, who 
reproached him with the violation of his promises made after the beftle of 

* Poiters, with # continual bresch of faith, and with impious and 

conduct. Lwuitpraud was convinced, and immediately restored all fhe 

usurped territories. After the death of Luitprand, Rachis, dnke of Boy 

saceveded to the Lombard throne, and Zachary proveaded + 

prince at Perugia, to induce him to raise his siege of that city. pow ey 
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gage of the pope was so persuasive that the prince not only desisted 
from his projects, but also abdicated his throne in favor of his brother, and 
retired into the monastery of Monte Casino. Zachary exempted that 
monastery from the jurisdiction of the bishops, rendering it subject only to 
the authority of the Hoty See. We have seen the holy and admirable 
union which was established between Gregory IL, Gregory IIL, and 
Charles Martel. It will astonish no one, therefore, that Zachary was warmly 
attached to the son of the conqueror of the Saracens, the son of that great 
man who hurled them from France, and thus saved that kingdom from 
contact with the pestiferous errors of Mahometanism. 

Boniface consulted Zachary with the most entire confidence. Sometimes 
in Germany, priests who wore rather illiterate, administered baptism in 
terme that were not correct, and Boniface cited some examples. Zachary 
replied that the baptiam should be deemed valid even when the priest had 
said words go informal and senseless as Baftizo fe in nomine PATRIA, ef Fria, 
et Spiritus Sancta. The pope also ordered that the priests could not celebrate 
the holy mysteries while leaning on a stick or having tho head covered; and 
he commanded that churchmen should never appear in the street without 
the habit commonly called a soutan.* 

In 745, Zachary forbade names to be givon to any of the angels, except 
Michael, Gabriel, and Raphael. On the authority of some illuminated 
manuscripts, it has been maintained that four other angels were invoked— 
Uriel, Saltiel, Geudiel, and Barachiel. But the invocation of these four 
names was subsequently deemed to be a remnant of the superstition of tho 
Basilians. The same prohibition appears in the acts of the Synods of 
Orleans and Laodicea, and in the Capitularies of Charlemagne, (Book i, 
chap. 16.) 

Saint Boniface, in his intimate correspondence with the pope, complained 
that one of the German clergy, named Virgilius, endeavored to create a 
variance between him and Odilo, duke of Bavaria; and that this priest 
moreover taught many errors, especially these: That there wus another world, 
other men under the earth, another sun, and another noon. Zachary ordered him 
to reprimand Virgilins,t and asked Odilo to send him to Rome to have his 


© Bary (Notitia, p. 598) notes having read in the canonical etatutes these words explaining 

the length of this garment: “ Vestemonta nostra terram tangent, non cerrant. Let our vest. 
taants touch, not sweep the ground.” 

+ Vlagilioe, born in Ireland, labored on the German missions, under the juriadiction of Saint 

Baniiace; but with Lidonius, another priest, grestly tried the pationce of the Holy Legate. If 

embraced the opinion that men existed under the earth, not of Adam’s race, nor ran- 

by Christ, he apparently recanted, or else Boniface was in error, for Virgilias was subse 

quently biabop of Salsbourg. He had, too, diffored with Boniface in regard to the validity of the 

‘by the ignorant peleste  Benifece held it invelid, but Pope Zachary confirmed the 

em of Virgitius. [This matter will be found fally treated in Moors’e History of Irdand. 
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doctrine examined. Modern writers err in saying that Zachary condemned 
the opinion of the antipodes. He had in view only certain heretics who 
meintained the existence of a race of men not descended from Adam, and 
not ransomed by Christ. 

Zachary get free many elaves whom the Venetian merchants would have 
taken to Africa, to sell them to the infidels. The Venetians appeared, to tle- 
pert from the system of moderation which had led them to be contented with 
@ wise mode of internal administration under the protection of the pontifis, 

The ambition of wealth made some merchants of that city desire to puieh 
their commercial relations to distant parts at all risks, But commeros ie 
not like industry: if in many poiuts it shows egotism, or tempers this defeat 
by a national ond patriotic spirit, that excuses it, The commeree of the 
Venetians showed itself from the first, what it is too frequently everywhere, 
absolutely cosmopolitan, and without respect for religion, and one of ita 
noblest doctrines, that which fondemm» slavery. Zachary for a moment 
arrested this scandal. 

Zachary has left Letters, some Decrees, a translation from the Latin into the 
Greek of the Dialogues of Saint Gregory. The finest and fullest edition of this 
last-named work is that of Canisius, which has important notes. 

Saint Zachary governed the Church ten years, three months, and a few 
days. In three ordinations, he created eighty-five bishops, thirty priests, 
and five deacons. He died on the 14th of March, 752, and was buried at 
the Vatican on the following day. 

Anastasins the Librarian praises this pope for great affability, and for 
moderation, piety, and a spirit of compassion and forgiveness. 

The Holy See was vacant twelve days, if we take no account of the next 
Papal reign of only two days. 


Batler, in his Life of Saint Boraface, admita the error of the English saint, ‘The Irish, far in 
advance af their age in mathematics, were misunderstood in come of their views, and thelr eup- 
poved error in regard.to Easter was probably onty thelr exactness in calculating, making tho 
allowanoe, which contanes later waa introduced by Pope Gregory.] 





98. STEPHEN II.—a. p. 752. 


S priest of Saint Chrysogonns, was elected a, 
but two days after he died of apoplexy. Many 
writers, on the ground that though elected he was 
not consecrated, will not admit that he was pope. 
Bury is not of their opinion, and, in his nomencla- 
<{ ture, includes the name of Stephen IL Monsignor 
Borgia, afterwards cardinal, follows Francis Vettori 
in a holding that ‘Stephen ‘was pope, and should be considered as such. 
Feller, in his Dictionary, and the editor of the Biographie Universelle, do 
not reckon Stephen IL. among the popes, but I think erroneonsly ; and No- 
vaes, by omitting him, is obliged to alter the numbering of all the popes of 
the name. By not departing from Roman opinions, I consider myself always 
in the correct way. 





94. STEPHEN III.—a. pv. 752. 


T is supposed that Stephen IIL, a canon regular, 
and afterwards created cardinal-deacon by Saint 
Zachary, was of the Orsini family. He was a 
Boman, and son of Constantine. He was elected 
pope on the 30th of March, 752. 

Stephen, being unable to put a stop to the 
incursions of Astulphus, king of the Lombards, 
resolved to ask the aid of Pepin, son of Charles 
Martel. Stephen had before this implored the 
assistance of the Emperor Constantine Copronymus. That prince, involved 
in wars which he believed likely to be prosperous, advised Stephen to lay 
before Pepin the uisfortanes of the Ohurch. The pope determined to 
go to France. Pepin, in order to be agreeable to the pontiff, sent three 
suosessive embsasies 40 Astulphus. That prince haughtily persisted in his 
vefosala, and Pepin st length resolved to march upon Pavia. 

On the With of July, 746, Pepin had been crowned king of the French by 

18 
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Saint Zachary, with his son Charles, and afterwards known as Charlemagne, 
and all three, and their successors, were at the same time declared Roman 
patricians, and protectors and defenders of the Holy Apostolic See. 

‘When the troops of Pepin were half way towards the Alpa, he agnin sent 
ambassadors ; Pepin did this at the solicitation of the pope, who wished'to 
avoid the shedding of blood. Astulphus replied only by threat. Pepin, 
unwilling that a king of France should be insulted, crossed the Alps, besieged 
the prince in Pavia, and made him promise to restore Bavenna. Astalphus 
broke this last promise once, but was at length obliged to yield. Pepin, on 
giving to the pope the recovered provinces, augmented the principality of 
the Roman pontiff. From that time the popes, not as mere propristors, but 
98 sovereigns, organized an undisputed administration, and were invested 
with full power, as to civil affairs, alike for the exarchate and for the sity of 
Rome. Besides the towns of the Emilian province, Anastasius counte 
twenty-two others in the donation of Pepin. 

These cities are: Ravenna, Rimini, Pesaro, Fano, Cesens, Sinigaglis, Iesi, 
Forlimpopoli, Forli, Castrocaro, Monte Feltro, Averagro, Nocers, Serra- 
valle, San Marino, Bobbio, Urbino, Cagli, Luculli, Gubbio, Comacchio, and 
Narni. 

Its also to be noticed, that this donation of Pepin’s was & pure restitution 
of portions of the pontifical domain. So that the principality of the Church 
was not then, in the proper sense of the word, instituted, but extended and 
considerably increased. 

Stephen, having received the restitution of this domain, granted the 
administration of Ravenna to the archbishop and tribunes of the city, and 
the archbishop even took the name of exarch, but in quality of a subject of 
the Church. 

King Astulphus dying in 756, the Holy Father aided, by means of the 
French troops, in causing Desiderius, the ruler of some of the Lombards 
in Tuscany, to be recognized as king of the whole nation. It had been 
stipulated between the pope and Desiderius, that the latter should keep no 
garrisons in the cities and towns given by Pepin, which Astulphus had 
held. 

‘Those cities and tawns were Faenza, Imola, Ferrara, Osimo, Ravenna, 
Umana, and Bologna. As the result of those arrangements, only Feenza and 
the Duchy of Ferrara were restored to the pope. As to the remainder, Deai- 
derius, having become peaceable king of the Lombands, broke his promise. 

However, Stephen, never wnminifal of the interesis of the Cherch, con- 
demned the Oorciiabula, held at Constantinople by Constantine Oopromyanim, 
in which was renewed an order to destroy the holy images, and, be -andager- 
ored to bring that emperor to a reconciliation, which wes doalindkdy the 
whole Charch, even at Byzantium. Sieme anthora have blamed ‘iis fens- 
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tion made by King Pepin. Fleury* blames the pope for employing religious 
motives in an affair of state. But, were the deliverance of the pope when 
senate Bein au and that of the Church upon which the Lombards 

had committed so many cruelties and so many profanations—were these de- 
liverances an affair of state? And is it to be said that these deliveranves 
by Pepin were meritorious before God? As for the donation made by Pepin 
to the Holy See, Fleury confesses, that now especially it is of the great- 
est importance to the weal of the Church. As long as the Roman empire 
existed, it contained within its vast extent almost the whole of Christendom ; 
but since Europe has been divided into numerous independent principalities 
and powers, had the pope been subject to any one of them, it might be 
apprehended that the others would be disinclined to recognize him as the 
common father, Oonsequently schisms would be frequent. We may, there- 
fore, say, that it is providential that the pope is independent and master of 
a civil state sufficiently powerful not to be easily oppressed by the other 
sovereigns, in order that he should be the more free in the exercise of his 
spiritual power, and the more easily direct other bishops. 

The great Saint Leo and Bossuet have also used that argument with the 
genius peculiar to them. 

Even before Stephen became pope, he was so much beloved by the Ro- 
man people that when his election became known they carried him on their 
shoulders to the Basilica of Saint John Lateran. Thence, at a later 
date, originated the use of the sedia gestatoria, which still exists, and which 
gives to the pomps of Rome an air of magnificence unequaled at the court 
of any other sovereign. 

Stephen III. governed the Church five years and twenty days. In one 
ordination, in the month of March, he created four bishops (Natalis Alex- 
ander says twenty), two priests, and two deacons. This pope died on the 
27th April, 757, He was interred in the Vatican. The Holy See was vacant 


thirty-five days. 


* Floury, ix, p. 888. 
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95. ST. PAUL I.—a. pv. 757. 


AINT PAUL L, created cardinal-deacon, was a Bo- 
man, and brother of the preceding pope; this ex- 
ample of brother succeeding brother in the ebair of 
Saint Peter was repeated in the eleventh century by 
. the brothers John XIX. and Benedict VIIE. Paul 

IL. was consecrated pope on the 29th March, 757. As 

\) Lan soon as he was elected, and even before he was oon- 
: secrated, he wrote a letter* to Pepin, king of the 
French, begging him to continue hia protestion to the Bomans. In the 
fourth year of his pontificate he wrote another lettor to the same prince, 
conjuring him to compel Desiderius to restore all the Church patrimony and 
all the Church’s rights in various places, which property and rights Deside- 
rius withheld. 

In 761, the Holy Father founded in his own paternal house the monastery 
and oburch of Saints Stephen and Sylvester. He transported thither the 
bodies of those saints, endowed the institution richly, and gave it to the 
Greek monks that they might celebrate the office there according to their 
ritual. Subsequently the monastery belonged to the nuns of Saint Clare. 
The pope also removed into the church the body of St. Petronills, and other 
bodies of martyrs that had Jain scattered in the ancient cemeteries since 
the invasions of the Lombards. Saint Paul received from Pepin the cloth 
on which the king's daughter Gisella had been laid after her baptism. It 
appears that Pepin had asked the pope for some books, and his Holimeas 
replied that be sent as many as he could find. “Who,” exclaims Tirabosci, 
“ would not expect to see an ample catalogue of books, a present worthy of 
the pope sending and the king receiving it?” Well, this great treasure 
consisted of an Antiphonary (a church-book in which portions of the office 
are arranged with notes for plain singing), Aristotle’s Logio, the books af 
Saint.Dianysius the Areopagite, with a small number of other books.+ 


* This letter is the first in Labbe, Gone., vol. vi, p. 1675. 1s to the thirteonth fu thu Onder 





Corotin, that is to may, in the collection, made by ory of of nincty-nive letterwet 
the pontiff Gregory IIT, Zachary, Brophen IV, Adrian L, exit Wee utrtt. 
‘Pepe Constantine, written to Charles eclonoee, ane to 

ing to the tenporulities of the Holy See. pooltsbed st Ingots We Mo: 
James Gretses, to confound the calumnics of sare of Magdeburg in nniee 
temporalities of the Roman pontifiy N ody 


{ Ceuni, in the Codan Ouroting, vol. 1, fh 248. 
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At the same time, Saint Paul urged Pepin to introduce the Roman chant 
into his kingdom. 

Nor did the pope spare any pains towards effecting the conversion of the 
emperor of the East, Constantine Copronymus, exhorting him to abandon 
the heresy of the Ieonoclasts, The pope sent him legates charged with the 
duty of bringing the emperor back to the Catholic worship, and the vener- 
ation of the sacred images.* But Constantine, still obstinate in his error, 
despised the paternal observations of the pope, and treated with inhuman- 
ity and violence the legates sent to Constantinople. All the questions dis- 
cussed in councils were not within the capacity of the common people, but 
all understood the blows of axes aimed at statues, and the most learned 
and the most ignorant were alike judges. Sufficient notice has not 
been bestowed upon the part that Italy reserved for herself in that 
quarrel about the images. To take away from the people those religious 
pleasures,t which sculpture ond painting presented for their gaze in the 
temples, and on the public places, was to wound them in the most sensitive 
portion of their pions feelings. Images copied from nature, that great and 
inexhaustible master of arts, speak at once to the heart and to the mind, 
nurture tenderness, revive gratitude, strengthen admiration, and produce 
sentiments analogous to the qualities of the objects represented, and trans- 
port the soul beyond itself. How; then, must not religion, in @ peculiar 
manner, welcome the veneration of images; demanding, as religion does, 
more of effort and sacrifice than ordinary human virtue is equal to, and re- 
quiring the means of visibly representing to the faithful the likeness of the 
heroes of Christianity, who sacrifice all the pleasures of this world, and even 
life iteelf, for the hope of celestial joys. And how much must not the sight 
of the images animate the Catholics to a burning zeal, and still urge them 
to conjure the holy personages to inspire them with strength to follow their 
examples, and to obtain from God the assistance of his grace, and the 
pardon of the faults that repentance extenuates! If, notwithstanding the 
precepts of the sound doctrine explained by the Church, ignorance and 
fraud haye introduced some superstitious idea to alter its purity, was that a 
reason for abolishing a received, popular, reasonable, and consoling instita- 
tion.t 

“Bow many examples of maternal tenderness,” said a learned Roman 
prieet, “have there not been given by the sight of a Virgin holding her 
child in her arms! That ‘glory’ that surrounds the head of @ saint, is it 
not the supernatural Mlustration that every Catholic should endeavor to ac- 
quire? Amd the palm of mattyrdom that a saint clasps in her joyous hand, 

+ 


© Novela, Hp 88. + 
¢ Bee the Apiciegine of Stes Cantina] Mai, Vol. vi , prefhce, pp. 15-16. 
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joyous, though still ehowing marks of the torture, does it ant more effeetively 
than any discourse, explain the sugast reward that heaven in antinipation 
sends down to earth ?” 

In the collection of Gretsar thore are twenty-two letters of Saint Paul. 

This pope governed the Church ten years and one month, with great wis- 
dom and prudence. 

In one ordination he created three bishops, twelve priests, and two dea- 
cons, 

He died on the 28th of June, 767, and was the first who was interred in 
Saint Paul, beyond the walla. A few months afterwards his body was re- 
moved to Saint Peter's, and placed near the great altar. 

A short time before the death of Saint Paul, an antipope, named Con- 
stantine, made his appearance ; he had been elected by the influence of his 
brother Toton, duke of Nepi. 

At evening, Constantine was only a layman ; he caused himself to be made 
deacon, disdained to be made priest, had himself ordained bishop, by George, 
bishop of Palestrina, and then he was crowned by the same George, aasieted. 
by Eustasius, and Citonatus, bishops of Albano and Porto. Shorily after, 
his father having been killed, Constantine was confined in a monastery. 
Daring his intrusion, he created eight bishops, eight priests, and four deacons. 

After him, in 768, appeared another antipope, monk-abbot of Saint Vito, 
and cardinal-priest ; but on the very day of his attempting the intrusion he 
was repulsed, and sent back to his monastery. 


96. STEPHEN IV.—a. p. 768, 


ANON REGULAR of Saint John Lateran, then 
@ religious in the monastery of Saint Chrysogoans, 
had been employed by four of his predecessors in 
the papacy, and became cardinal-priest. He was 
a Sicilian, and the son of Oliva. He was alected 
pope on the 5th, and consecrated on the 7th of, 
August, 768. 

In the following year, in @ council held in the 
mouth of April, ia Saini ohm Lateran, if wan decided heb po ape 
should be promoted to the pontificste, unless he had ‘en 
ordained priest or deacon. That meseure was advised and ont 
account of the pretension of the Antipope Constentine. In tle worncil 
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Constantine was treated with great severity. The populace were excoed- 
ingly excited against that intruder who, in a riot, was deprived of sight in 
the midst of a great fary which Stephen could not allay, as he waa not yet 
promoted. Certainly the disposition of Stephen warrants us in believing 
that if Constantine could have appealed to a true pontifical power, he would 
not have suffered the cruel treatment that he could not escape.* 

In 769, Desiderius, king of the Lombards, under the pretext of venerating 
the tomb of the apostles, went to Rome. There that evil prince caused 
many Roman nobles to be arrested, and following the ferocious example 
given by the populace, he had them deprived of sight, apparently to revenge 
Constantine. 

Not contented with that reprisal, which is only too consonant with the fe- 
roaity of the time, he invited the pope to confer with him upon very serious 
business. When the pope complied with that invitation, Desiderius ardered 
him to be confined, with the intention of having him put to death, which 
crime would have been committed had not two faithful ecclesisstios, Chrie- 
topher and Sergius, courageously opposed it. That fact is proved by & 
letter of Adrian L., who reproaches Desiderius with his iniquitous and feroci- 
ous conduct towards Adrian's predecessor, Stephen. 

The courage of the two priests was not long left unrewarded, as noble and 
virtuous actions were rewarded at that time. Desiderius had both the 
priests deprived of their eyes. 

In 770, Bertrade, widow of King Pepin, visited Italy, and was recived 
at Pavia with great magnificence by King Desiderins, who designed to sow 
discord between the pope and the king of the French, persuaded as he was 
that by that means he could manage the affairs of Italy to his own liking. 
Marriage was proposed to the queen between her daughter Gisella and 
Adelgise, son of Desiderius, and between a daughter of his and s son of 
Queen Bertrade. The latter inconsiderately consented to both marriages ; 
bat as soon as Stephen was made aware of the project, he opposed it 
with the whole weight of the apostolic authority. 

Ina letter* addressed to Charlemagne, and to Carloman, Stephen exhorted 
them not to repudiate their wives in order to marry other princesses, con- 
trary to the laws of the Church. He advised the princes not to attach 
themselves #0 closely to a king who on many points was an enemy to the 
Catholio religion. He also recommended them to follow the example of 

‘© The sets of the coundil here spoken of were found in an ancient MS of the eapitelary arch- 
{ves of Verona, and carried to Rome by the father Bianohini. They ware published, Sor tho fret 
time, ond loasnedly ildesirated by the Abbé Gaetan Connl, under the title of “ Ovaaitium Later. 
anenes Siefané ITL—Ws should be Stefani IV., (year 749, Bome—printed at the Vations, 17R1— 
follo 1787, do.) Cenni, in that work, {llastretes, with an exquisite erudition, the ecctestnationl 


Gtadgitisbe of Shoes times, and mames the Bees of the bishops that took part ix that counell. 
¢ Fetter featy-five of thy Coder Carstin. 
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Pepin, who had refused to give his daughter Giselle in marriage to sheEitapie 
ror Constantine Copronymus, solely because that emperor was nét stictipin 
the Roman communion. The Holy Father, after leying the letter ‘epen 
the confeasional of Saint Peter, and upon the altar upon which he had 
celebrated the Meas, took the letter again with solemnity, and dispatched 
it to the princes by his legates, Peter, a priest, and Pamphilus, regionsry 
defender. He ordered them to be energetic in urging the tenor of his 
Temonstrance, which terminated by these emphatic words: “If any ane 
shall venture to do aught in. opposition to this letter, let him learn that, 
in addition to the authority of the blessed Apostle Peter, the ti of exeom- 
mtnication is bound around him, that he is excluded from the kingdom-of 
God, and condemned to groan in eternal fire, in company with demons 
and others of the impious.* 

This formula, with slight differences, has become familiar to the Roman 
pontifis, to show their supreme authority over all the faithful in this life, 
and show them what they have to fear in the next. 

Unfortunately, Charles, despising these entreaties and threats, although 
he was already married to another princess, married the daughter of King 
Deaiderius, but after a year repudiated her, to marry Indelgarde, a prin- 
eas of the Suabian race, 

Stephen governed the Church three years, five months, and about 
twenty-seven days. In one ordination he created several bishops, five 
priesta, and four deacons. He died on the 1st of February, 772. 

Anastasius says that this pope was very learned in the Holy Scriptures, 
and thoroughly acquainted with ecclesiastical traditions. 

His name occurs in some martyrologies, with the title of saint’ He was 
interred at the Vatican, 

The Holy See remained vacant seven days. . 

After relating the chief events of this reign, Platina gives way to a sort af 
Danteeqne imprecation on the clergy and cardinals of his own time. This 
diatribe is out of place. Some things were doubtless to blame, but are we 
to look for the triumph of ecclesiastical discipline in 772? Platina here 
Joses by mseasonable exaggeration the confidence which he oftan inepires. 


* Novace 





97. ADRIAN I.—a. p. 772. 


DRIAN L, clerk, notary, regionary, and then eardi- 
nal-deacon, was 2 Roman, son of Theodore, and 
belonged to the noble family of Colonna, He was 
elected pope on the 9th of February, 772. This 
pontiff, notwithstanding the radeness of the time, 
was endowed with » merit which enhanced the 
iw effect of the beauty of his person, His principle 
was that great point of ancient discipline, forgive- 
neag of the guilty. He was always desirous of saving life, in order to give 
time for repentance. Under his authority, no prisoner ever suffered tor- 
ture. He set at liberty come Roman nobles-accused of various offences. 
On that subject, Anastasius and De Marca repeat that at that time the 
popes exercised full power in civil affairs, unless when they were hindered 
by popular seditions. 

Desiderius, king of the Lombards, intended to seize upon Rome and expel 
the pope, who applied to Charlemagne. That victorious and pious prince 
besieged Desiderins in Pavia, in 773, made him prisoner, sent him to the 
monastery of Corbie, in France, and pnt an end to the authority of the 
Lombards. 

‘The Lombard kingdom had existed two hunded and six years, The name 
of Lombards, however, was not extinct with their princes, Not only did 
they remain on the lands which the Lombards had posseased in the envi- 
rons af the Po, but the dukes of Benevento gave the name of Lombardy to 
the lands over which they had dominion. In this revolution, the Greek 
emperers entirely lost the hope which till then they had cherished of reeov- 
ering the exarchate and the pentapolis, 

In 778, Charles gave the fine domain of the Duchy of Benevento to the 
Holy See. 

Tn 781, Adrian baptized Pepin, son of Charlemagne, and anointed him as 
King of Italy, He also crowned another of Charles's sons, Louis, as king of 
Aquitaine. Adrian ordered that the pontiffs should put up prayers for the 
Kinga of France in the pontifical high Mass that is celebrated at the begin- 
‘ning of Lent. This order was obeyed in other Catholic kingdoms by the 
priests, who werd subjects of those kingdonns. 

+ Adrian received Charlemagns ‘at Rome three times. The first time in 
‘77, the king having gone to celebrate Easter at Romo; the second time in 
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781, when he visited Rome in company with his wife, and his son Pepin; 
and the third time in 787, when he went to repress the arrogance of Arigisa, 
duke of Benevento, who had revolted against the Holy See. 

In all those expeditions, the principal object of Charles was to defend the 
domains of the Church, which had been given by King Pepin, and increased. 
by Charles himself, the pious donor of the territory of Sabina, and af the 
duchies of Spoleto and Benevento. os 

Adrian having, by the zeal of Constantine VI. and his mother Jxene, 
obtained peace with the Eastern Church, resolved to assemble the third 
general council, for the putting down of the Iconoclasts, The council com- 
menced its session in 786, and was transferred to Nico in 787, It was 
attended by three hundred and fifty bishops. They established the vemera- 
tion of images, and to the symbol of the faith they added these words: Qui 
@ patre filioque provedit—who proccedeth from the Father and the Son. 

In the council that was celebrated ot Frankfort in 794, Felix, bishop of 
Urgel, in Catalonia, and Elipand, archbishop of Toledo, were condemned 
for not admitting the veneration of images, and for maintaining that Chriat 
was only the adoptive son of God. 

The reign of Adrian was longer than that of any pope, from Saint Peter. 
He reigned twenty-three years, ten months, and seventeen days. 

In two ordinations he created one hundred and eighty-five bishops, twenty- 
four priests, and seven deacons. He was so charitable, that he everywhere 
increased the revenues of the poor, and he was so magnificent, that upon 
the church of the Vatican alone he expended two thousand five hundred 
and eighty pounds of gold, and nine hundred and seven pounds of silver. 
He expended nearly as much upon the ornamenting of Ssint Paul, outside 
the walls, This illustrious benefactor devoted eleven hundred pounds of 
gold to the rebuilding of the walls of the city, and an immense sum to 
defray the expense of repairing the Basilica and churches. He died on the 
Q6th of December, 795, and was buried in the Vatican. On his tomb was 
placed an inscription of nineteen couplets, said to have been composed by 
Charlemagne,* who wapt bitterly on the death of the pope, whom he had 
always looked upon as a father.t 

There was no vacancy in the Holy See. . 


* ‘The inscription is given by Pegi, Father Jacob, end Fabricius, ; 
+ The following are four verees of the inscription ; they are supposed to be spoken hy Chudle: 
TaAgDe. . 


“Nomina junge aimul titalls, clariasims nostrn ; 
Hadrianus, Caroins, fex oge, tuque pater. 
Quiquis legas versus, devote peotore supphex, 


98. ST. LEO III. —a. p. 796, 


ROMAN, son of Asupius, was at firet canon of 
Saint John Lateran, and then, if we may rély upon 
Chacon, a Benedictine monk. Modern critics affirm 
that in his youth Leo lived in the pontifical palace, 
for the purpose of being expecially instructed in 
the sciences and polite literature; subsequently, 
‘< he was made subdeacon, then deacon, and at length 
raised to the dignity of cardinal-priest of Saint 
Susanna. Unanimously elected pope on the 26th of December, ho was con- 
eecrated on the following day, and, after his consecration, crowned upon 
the lower steps of the Vatican Basilica.* : 

This pontiff was solicited by Charlemagne to confirm to him the title of 
Roman Patrician, which had been conferred upon him by Stephen TIL, and 
which imposed upon him the obligation to defend the Church, Leo sent to 
him the keys of Saint Peter, end the standard of Rome. Bellarmine and 
Baronins maintain that those “keys” wore uo other than boxes filled with 
relics, Andrew Vittorellit thinks that they were the actual keys with which 
the gates of the Vatican Basilica were locked and unlocked.} 

Novaes adds—‘ Protestants assert that by those keys and that stand- 
ard of Rome the pontiff meant to put Charles in possession of the Uhurch 
and city of Rome, but that conjecture is refuted by Bzovius.” : 

‘That writer expresses his wonder that the innovators could be ignorant of 
the fact that in thoge times it was the custom to present those keys as a 
tokex of devotion, not only to the emperors, but also to other princes who 
made no claim of right over the Roman Church. 

Ié is certain that the custom of sending boxes in the form of keys, and 
containing relies, dates from Saint Gregory, who sent such to King Childe- 
bert (book ¥., letter 6), and to Reccared, king of Spain (book vii., letter 
727). Saint Gregory the Great assuredly did not intend to recognize those 
yrtincea as his suzerains! The “keys” sent to Charles Martel had the 
same form as those sent by Saint Gregory, and were sent with the came 
intention. They might be a kind of symbol to recall the tomb of Saint 








» Novece, ii, p98. Onneellieri (History of the Powsset: Rome, 1808)-begins his agcount of 
‘the Possess’, formerly called Proseen’, or Proccesioni, from this date, 

+ In adit, 10 Ciegonutem's (Chicon’s) Live of Saint Leo IIE 

$ Novnea li, note, p. 98. Hist, des Pont, vol. i. 
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Peter. Gregory VIL, in 1079, sent a similar “key” to Alphonso, king of 
Castile (book vii., letter 1). Finally, Cenni thus cums up: “ T 
princes never received “from the pontiffs any other sort of keys; and to 
doubt that, is like doubting the light of the sun.” 

In 799 @ plot was set on foot at Rome for the assassination of Saint Leo. 
In fact, at the moment when he went forth from the palace to head the pro- 
cession on Saint Mark’s Day, Pascal, the primate, and Campolo, ebaplain of 
the Roman Church, each angry that he had not succeeded his uncle Adrian, 
sent armed men, who assaulted the pope, and endeavored to deprive him of 
his eyes and tongue. Legends relate that they succeeded, but that, by a 
miracle performed by Saint Peter and Saint Paul, Saint Leo was completely 
cured, Novaes combats Fleury, who, in fact, relates the fact differently,* 
and Novaes quotes the testimony of Pagi (Life of Leo IIT), of Anastesins. 
the Librarian, and especially of Aleuin, who explains the miracle in some 
verses in the poem devoted to a description of the departure of Leo. 

After recovering his health, Leo departed for France, whence he returned 
to Rome, where he made a triumphal entry on Saint Andrew's Day, 29th of 
November. On Christmas Day, a. p. 800, Leo anointed and crowned 
Charlemagne emperor of the Romans, and re-established in his favor the 
Western empire, which had languished without a head during three hun- 
dred and twenty-five years, from the death of the last Emperor Augustulus. 
Charles, abandoning the title of Patrician, received that of Emperor and 
Augustus. 

In “ Htaly,” page 65, we read: “The last year of the eighth century ig the 
epoch of a revolution the most important that had taken place in Europe 
since the Roman sovereigns had removed the seat of empire to Constanti- 
nople. The French monarch, the greatest prince that existed in the world, 
illustrious alike as a warrior and a legislator, deprived the Greeks of the 
last title of sovereignty that they possessed in Italy, and thus took sway 
from them forever that name of Romans, which they had persisted in using 
in their treaties, and in the preamble of their decrees. Pope Saint Leo IIL 
then reigned. A conspiracy having been formed against him, he waa on 
the point of perishing, and went to Paderborn to entreat the snceor of 
Charlemagne, who proceeded to Rome. On Christmas Day, 800, while 
Charles was at prayer at the confessional of Saint Peter, the pope, acoum- 
panied by the bishops, priests, and French and Roman lords, approachsi 
him, and placed upon his head a golden crown, and all the people exclaimed, 
Victory and long life to Charles the must pious, Augustus great and poof, 
whom God crownetht 


* Ploury, x, page 19, line 81. 
+ This intervention cf the people may exelte wertie, but, on retsring Yat to one life a Pope 
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The pope then anointed Charles with holy ou. All authors agree in 
saying that Charlea then pronounced the oath taken by his successors after 
him: “I, emperor, promise in the name of Jesus Christ, before God and the 
Apostle Saint Peter, that I will protect and defend the holy Roman Church 
against all, as far as God gives me strength and power.” 

‘The festivities lasted far through January. 

Bat what had been the moment chosen by Rome to accomplieh so deci- 
aive a revolution, thus to establish the independence of the Holy Seo? 
‘That when a woman reigned, an Empress Irene. This princess, born in 
Athens, of such rare beauty, that to see her was to admire, offered a con- 
trast of good qualities and barbarous inclinations. Ascending the throne in 
780 with her eon Constantine VI, she at first renounced the persecution 

«against the Iconoclasts. This condescension to the Moslem did not avail 
the Greeks of New Rome, whom the Saracens were bent on expelling from 
Byzantium. Irene, subsequently, jealous of her son, put him to death, to 
‘be sole monarch. The details of Constantine's death are fearful: his eyes 
were torn out with such violence that he died. The news of this crime bad 
just reached Rome, where it excited general indignation, except amongst 
those who had conspired and endeavored to assassinate Leo. 

It is also said that many of the Roman enemies of the Holy See 
endeavored to effect a matrimonial alliance between Irene and Charle- 
magne; but that princess, married to Leo Chazares in 769, was forty-six 
years old, and could not expect to bear issne. Hence, many authors, 
amongst others M. de Saint Martin, regarded the supposition as a fable. 

Rome, rejecting on the one hand the authority of this cruel princess, this 
empress almost powerless abroad, who, perhaps, merely affected religious 
sentiments ; and on the other hand by adopting Charlemagne, magnanimous 
and beneficent, commanding « people composed of the noble adversaries of 
Cesar in Gaul, and the bravest colonies from Germany, still proud of the 
viotory of Poitiers ; Rome well knew the interests of Italy, and paid a mort 
striking homage to public morality. All was great, true, just, admirable, 
able, in this sublime change. Tho Roman court granted a glorious title to 
the valor of Charles; he lavished conquests, and loaded with presenta the 
‘Vicar of Jeans Obrist.* 

Above all, God cemented the strength of his Church, and recompensed 
‘the conquerors of those ignorant sectaries of the Arabian impostor. 

A frightful earthquake, in 861, ruined several towns in Italy, and eape- 


Eyginun, page 81, it will be soon thot they had Jong since been authorized to senist in the cleo. 
tion of the popes. Might they not also sasist in the aplemn scene described above? 

* Gibbon, thongh ineliaed to blame the popes, yet says, with reference to these donations— 
In strict lawfalneas, every one may, without offence, sceept of that which is given without 








cially the Basilica of Saint Paul beyond the walls. After having urdered ft 
to be rebuilt, the pope ordered that during the three days preceding the 
Fesst of the Ascension, the litany should be chanted in solemn proces- 
sion, as, on the same motive, Saint Mamertus, bishop of Vienne, had estab- 
lished in France the institution and rite of the ogations.* 

Saint Leo TIL. was a patron of the fine arts. He adorned Rome with 
sculptures and paintings; and, according to Muratori, he had pointing oa 

glass placed in the windows of several churches, 

To show the purity of his Catholic faith, he placed in the Vatican Basili¢a 
two silver tables of the weight of ninety-four pounds. Upon one of them, 
the Nicene or Constantinopolitan Creed, was written in the Greek language, 
and upon the other in Latin. Upon each of them the eymbol was that 
formed by the hundred and twenty Fathers of the Council of Constantinople 

In 804 Saint Leo made a second journey to France, to celebrate Christ- 
mas with the Emperor Charlemagne, who met His Holiness at Rheima, 
Thenoe the two sovereigns passed into Germany. 

Tn 818 he established the Feast of the Assumption, which hed been 
celebrated as early as Sergius I, but had been allowed to fall into a kind of 
disuse. 

Although oppressed by infirmities, he had the habit of celebrating Masa 
sometimes eight or nine times a day, a custom of many priests at that time, 
but abolished by Pope Alexander II, the 158th pope. 

Saint Leo IIL. governed the Church twenty years, five months, and six- 
teen days, 

In three ordinations he created twenty-six bishops, thirty priesta, and ten 
descons, He died on the 11th of June, 816, leaving the reputation of a 
pontiff, who was friendly to men of letters, and himself learned, eloquent, 
affable, mild, and generous. He was interred at the Vatican, and the con- 
gregation of the rites subsequently caused his name to be placed in the 
Roman martyrology. The Holy See remained vacant six days. 


* In & note, Novacs saya that the Rogetions are called magyiors and sinori 
gations arp made on St, M rk a Day, the loazer on the three days before Ascension The omer 
‘ware institated, or at least restored, by St. Gregory the Great, who speaks of thom es a ouatamn 
known before his day, The Lesser Rogations wore institated by St Mamertus, as ft is stall 
oxpressly in # sermon on the Rogaticus printed by John Gagaée, and reprinted by Ménan| in 
his notes to the Sacramentary of St Gregory. Sidonius Apolimaris mentions them, Lib, ¥§.., 
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99. STEPHEN V.—a. p. 816. 


TEPHEN Y., son of Julius Marinus, first a sub- 
deacon and then deacon, under Leo IIE, was elected 
pope on the 22d of June, 816. To prevent the con- 
spiracies that ware forming against him, he made 
the Romans take the oath of fidelity to Louis, son 
of Charlemagne, whom he then anointed, and 
x crowned with a precious crown that he himself 

“4 Psviow took to Rheims. He also crowned the empress 
Ermengarde, wife of Louis.* 

Stephen founded the monastery of Saint Praxedes, in which he assem- 
bled a congregation of Greek monks, who, according to their own ritual, 
chanted and sang both by night and by day. That monastery now belongs 
to the monks of Vallambrosa. 

Ho had scarcely returned to Rome from Rheims, when he died, on the 
24th January, 817. He governed the Church a little more than seven 
months, In one ordination this pope created five bishops, nine priests, and 
four deacons. He was interred at the Vatican. The Holy See remained 
vacant only one day. 

Stephen V. had a high reputation for kindness and clemency. He had 
heen forced to leave Rome for Rheims to escape the machinations of wicked 
men; yet his first act on approaching Lonis was to ask him for the pardon 
of the conspirators, whom the emperor had threatened to have removed to 
France and punished. 

Eduoated in the courts of Adrian and of Leo, he had acquired their 
noble and distinguished manners, and to those advantages he joined a sweet 
humility, a virtue which recommended him even to those who tried to brave 
his power, 

Platine, in speaking of this reign, has mach confusion aa to date and 
place. He speaks of the interview of Stephen and Louis as taking place 
at Orleans. We have seen that these sovereigns met at Rheims. 






* Bee Duchesne, vol. li, p 278. 
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100. ST. PASCAL I.—a. v. 817. 


A RyPBOAELE Roman, sn ot Maxtais Beseaes wee 





& Benedictine monk, and abbot in tha monastery 
of Saint Stephen, near Saint Peter's, at.Ztome. 
He was afterwards created cantinal seient ok Betas 
Praxedes by Leo IIL 

Pascal was elected against his own will, on the 
25th of January, 817. 

“ Mi On Easter Day, 823, he crowned the Emperor 
Lothaire, eldest son of Louis the Pious, and temporarily granted him the 
authority that the old emperors had exerted over the Romans, in order to 
repress the audacity of those who conspired against the sovereign pontifis. 
‘The scts of the emperors of that time were admirable and generous in 
giving the sovereignty of Rome to the popes ; and the foresight af the empe- 
rors was no less salutary, which occasionally seemed to resume that authori- 
ty, only the better ultimately to secure it to the successors of Saint Petar. 

Under the pontificate of Pascal, Rome was torn by cruel factions, those 
fatal consequences of anarchy, but the sacred robe was safely sheltered be- 
neath the imperial sceptre. 

This holy pontiff gave an asylum at Rome.to the Greeks who had been 
exiled by the Iconoclasts. He received from Lonis the Pious, by means of 
8 diploma, which was the source of all thé’ other imperial diplomas, a can- 
firmation of the gifts and restitutions made by the emperor's predecessors 
to the Holy See, and with the addition of Sicily and Sardinia. Pascal has 
been reproached with want of firmness. At Rome there were two parties 
hostile to the pope; an imperial party which, igdorant of the beneficent 
intentions of the emperor, seemed to demand the absolute authority of that 
prince, and a Roman party which wanted an equally vague independenes. 
Tt was impossible bit that amidst all that disorder, lovers of order wled 
should be found, who demanded respect for the pontifical authority. 

Abominable murders having been committed upon Theodore, prittate, 
and Leo, nomenclator, Pascal publicly manifested the horror with whieh 
those crimes inspired him, and history assures us that he deplored thas 
with sincerity. Moreover, in this case, there was a denial of justice, which 
paints those times in most odions ealess. Some friends of Pascal were 

against giving up the murderers éo tp Reperos-Lothsire, that they might 
‘be puniahed, because the murderers were of the family of Saint Peter, and 
their vietime had been guilty of high treason. Lothiaire, after hearing 
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the deputies of the pope, made no farther inquiries, following his nataral 

inelination to clemency; a dangerous and fatal virtue in troublous times. 
« Bascal, overwhelmed with csres and sorrow, did not long survive that 
event. 

This pope governed the Church seven years and seventeen days. In two 
ordinations he created fifteen bishops, seven priests, and seven deacons. 
Be didif on the 10th of February, 824. 

‘His was interred at Saint Praxedes, in a tomb which he had himself 
catthed to be constructed. The Holy See remained vacant five days. 

1% i» admitted that the princrpal clergy of Rome, who had called them- 
selvee cardinals long before the reign of Pascal, were publicly so entitled 
uhder that pontiff. The word cardinals of the Church, means hinges of the 
Ohureh. They were at that time few in number. In 1277, under Nicholas 
TEL, there were but seven ; under Jobn XXII, in 1330, there were twouty; 
at the Council of Constance there were thirty-four. Leo X. added thirty- 
one, making sixty-five in all. Paul IV, in 1556, added five; Sixtus V.,in 
1586, considering that seventy was the number of the elders of Israel, ordered 
that for the future that should be the fized number, as it still remains. 

Of the seventy, six have the ttle of cardmal-bishops, fifty have the title 
of cardinal-priests, and fourteen have the title of cardinal-descons. We 
shall hereafter see how that wiso order has been established. 











101. EUGENE II.—a. p. 824. 


E have given a succinct but sufficient account of the 
first one hundred popes. We shall continue our 
task courageously, and we trust that our strength 
‘Will not fail us until we finish our holy undertaking. i 
Engene I, a Roman, son of Bohemond, canon- 
regular, and subsequently cardinsl-priest af Saint 
Sabinus, was elected pope on the 16th of Febraary, 
: Loe 824. He paid great honors to Lothaire, sonat Louis 
the Phous, employed by his father to destroy the echiam which had threat- 
ent the Charch st the moment of the clection of Eugene. At this time, 
400, Gothaire, in concert with the pope, pablished s Jaw calculated to pre- 
veut the disturbances that often osearred during the elections.* The impe- 
© yet of this lew fe fn Rerentas; §t will be found complete ta Tact (dansk Meta, 
Frencerem, 0, Bp, 183 “ 
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perial ambassadors were to be present on such occasions, that their sufhor- 
ity might pat a stop to tunralt. Some suthors maintain that it is to this 
epoch that is to be atiributed the institution of a seminary for clerks, ax thn 
result of # canon of the council which was then assembled at Bome, Various 
authors also diepute respecting the question, whether it wae Eugene who og 
tablished ordeal by cold water, as a test of the innocence ofaiiqpeouped 
person. Maillon (in Vet. Analect., p. 161) declares in the oat 
relies on an ancient MS. of Bheims. Natalis Alexander is of ya, ts 
opinion (Hist. Fooles, sucal. ix., cap. 2). Pagi, in his Breviartum 

of Eugene, n. 75), is of like opinion with Mabillon, and endesrors Saenie- 
bat four principal arguments adduced by Natalis Alexander. Van Rapen dees 
not decide, but confines himself to saying that this, like other vulgar testis, 
‘wag in use for several centuries. Ohristianns Lupns maintains thet the 
proof by the Eucharist is of very ancient use. We shall find Gregory VIL 
proposing this proof to the King Henry TV. Du Cange, in his Glossary, 
says that ordeal by cold water, one of the vulgar purgations called the 
Judgment of God, consisted in this: “The person accused of s crime was 
plunged into the water- if he swam, he was declared guilty ; if he sank, he 
was innocent.” Novaes, in his turn, confines himself to noticing that that 
eustom was prohibited by Innocent IIL in the Council of Lateran. It is 
delightful to see superstitions often thus solemnly destroyed by the popes. 
Agobard, archbishop of Lyons, bad previously written against the trials of 
both fire and water. (See Papire, Mason, and Balaze.) Feller (ii, 757) 
says on this subject : “One would have no very high opinion of the intellect 
of Engene, if it is true, as many authors affirm, that he estsblizhed the 
‘xial by cold water. Certain it is, that m those times the means of ascer- 
taining the trath were so far from enlightened or seonre, that ane is tempted 
0 approve the recourse to supernatural means. Even now that our juria- 
prodence is so proud of its enlightenment, the result of many triala, bogh 
civil and criminal, is no more trustworthy than that of ordeal by coll water.” 
That whole judgment, as concerns both Pope Eugene and our 
magistrates, is far too hareh. Eugene governed the Church 

some months, and a few days. His great charity obteimad Séan 
name of the Father of the People. He died on the 27th of 
was interred at the Vatican. The Holy See remained 

Acoouding to Chacon, the election af Eugene was 

trignes of an antipope named Sinsinius. However, no mention of 

cien, ia made by Anastasins, by Martin Polonius, or by Plains. Abday 
xate, it mast have lasted only » few days. 
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102. VALENTINE. — a. p. 827. 


Rs ALENTINE, a Roman, son of Peter Leontius, of the 
} Bione de Via Lata, made cardinal-deacon by Pas- 
cal L, was elected pope on the Ist September, 827. 
Tt appears that he was consecrated without the 
intervention of the authorities who represented 
Lothaire, notwithstanding-the law of which we 
spoke in our sketch of this pope's immediate pre- 
decessor. The ceremonials, as we have the details 
from Mabillon, consisted in the consecration of the new pontiff at Saint 
Peter's, the oblation of the sacrifice by the new pope, a banquet, and a dis- 
tribution to the senate and people of presents which were valgarly called 
presbyteries, 

Valentine governed the Church forty days. This prince was worthy of a 
longer pontificate, on account of his piety, his clemency, and his liberality. 
He died on the 16th of October, 827, and was interred at the Vatican. The 
Holy See remained vacant three days. 





103. GREGORY IV.— a. p. 827. 


REGORY IV., son of John, was a noble Roman, 
who became a Benedictine monk, in the monastery 
of Fossa Nuova, at Terracina. Pascal L hed 
created him cardinal-priest of Sgint Mark. On 
the 14th September, a. p. 827, he was elected pope 
in spite of his warm refusal; clergy, senate, and 
people refasing to yield to his unwillingness. He 
himself favored the delays made to his conse- 

i 7 cration under pretext of waiting for the anibas- 

‘gedor of the emperor, who was to demand from the Romane whether 

the election had bean regular. In the meantime the humble monk, 

like his predecessor, Saint Gregory the Great, concealed himself in 
an obscure piios; ‘but he was discovered and conducted to the pontifical 
throne, upon whith he was placed almost by force. 
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In the year 828, he rebuilt and walled in the town of Ostia, whieh grom 
his own name he oalled Gregoriopolis; his object was to provemt the 
Saracens from continuing their inroads by ascending the Tiber, which falls 
into the sea near that town. 

It was during this pope’s reign that the Venetians sont a vessel to Alexa, 
dria furtively* to carry off the body of Saint Mark the crangsiing which 
they travsported into the ducal Basilica, erected in honor of the 

Subsequently to that event the pope restored at Rome the curva teint 
Mark, which had been his parish ; and he made mech presents to i, schol. 
ciborium inclosed in a silver tabernacle. It was into this church that the 
pope transferred the body of Saint Hermes. 

At the close of the year 828, the Emperor Louis held an assembly at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, for an inquiry into the evils of the State, and the practi- 
able remedies for them. Vala, abbot of Corbie, venerable for age, 
birth, and merit, spoke strongly, complaining that the ecclesiastical and 
seoular powers encroached upon each other. The emperor, he urged, 
often quitted his own duties to interfere in affairs of religion, in which 
he properly had no concern, and the bishops interfered in purely temporal 
affairs. Goods consecrated to God were perverted into gifts to laymen. 

To this the lay lords replied. “The State is so weakened that it can no 
longer subsist without the help of the goods and vassals of the Church.” 
“Tell me, I pray,” rejoined Vala, “if any one has put my offering on the 
altar, and another comes ond takes it, how do you call the act?” “A sscri- 
lege,” they replied. “My lord,” cried Vala, addressing the emperor, “let 
no man deceive you! It 1s very dangerous to divert to profane usea things 
once consecrated to God, and thus act against the aythority of eo many 
canons, and contemn so many anathemas. If it be true that the State 
cannot subsist without the help of ecclesiastical goods, means must be 
modestly sought, without injury to religion; if bishops owe any martial 
service, let them discharge it without derogating from the sanctity of their 
profession ; that is, dispense with their personal service, 43 Charlemagne. 
did.” 

‘Vala then exposed the dangers to which monasteries were exposed wien 
given over to laymen. He declared that bishoprics were not given epoded- 
ing to the canons, and that elections had become irregular. 7 

We insist on these considerations, because they prove the manners atthe 
time; and the manners of each period should be known, either by isolahdl 
facts, or by a profound examination due to an able and impectial eosin? 
porary. . 

* Nownes, Hi, 118, Fleury eantradiots himestt. ope peer poe 
tag to the aivico of the pope and the nobles, he says thet the pope “: 
thy magner in which the father was treated by bia children.” ie Yo 
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Vala finally denounced the palace chaplains, or clergy, following the 
Gourt, who were neither monks living under rule, nor clerks subject to a 
hishop, and who were guided solely by interest or ambition; for he main- 
tained that every Christian should be either a canon, that is to say, clerk 
observing the canons, a monk, or a layman; otherwise, said he, the Chria- 
tian is headless, and consequently an acephalous heretic. 

Tn 829, the Emperor Lonis received ambassadors from the Swedes, who, 
among other business with which they were intrasted, declared that many 
people of their nation desired to embrace the Christian religion, and to 
recognize the authority of Pope Gregory IV. Saint Anscarius and Vitmar, 
a monk of Oorbie, were sent to Sweden as missionaries, with full powers 
from the pope, and with presents from the emperor. The mission had 
great success, which rejoiced the hearts of the faithful. Dissensions aris- 
ing between Louis and his children, Gregory repaired to France, to restore 
peace among the princes, but the emperor was deposed by his sons, who 
divided the empire among them; and Lothaire received the title of 
emperor, 

Gregory returned to Rome, thinking that from that capital his voice 
would have the more power; in fact, he annulled the sentence which had 
taken the sceptre from Louis, and that prince was then restored to the 
throne.* This pontiff instituted for all Christendom the Feast of All 
Saints, to be celebrated on the Ist of November, as is still the custom. 

It was he who translated the body of Gregory the Great from the place 
where it had been buried. an humble gallery in Saint Peter's, and placed it 
within the church itself, in a splendid oratory, the flooring of which was 
mosaic, ornamented with gold, and the altar was adorned with a number 
of silver tablets. The body of the saint was placed benesth this altar.t 
His feast was celebrated every year, and his pallium was given to be 
Kissed by the faithful, as were his reliquary and his girdles, the plainness 
of which excited admiration. In the same oratory this pope also placed the 
botties of Saint Sebastian and Saint Tiburtius. 

‘Under this pontificate, in 842, the Empresas Theodora, regent for her son 
Michael, revived at Constantinople the veneration of images. The perseoution 
‘had lasted nearly 120 years. The first Sunday in Lent, Methodius, the new 
patriarch, passed the night in prayer with the empress and all the people; 
im the msitaing they went in procession to Saint Sophia, where Mass 
was celebrated and the images solemnly rehabilitated. This feast waa 

the Feast of Orthodoxy, as if to say the feast of the triumph 


4 Peal Bill, Dv Reds Goatée France, ib. 8, p. 84. That work, printed in 1519, hes been 
omstayed dy Fionie! orgiel, of Verona. 
{ The let of Bains Gaegory rests in the Clecaentine chapel of the present Salat Petar‘a, 


of the Catholic religion. Rome thus obtained the reward of her gourage, of 
her admirable constancy, and of ber passion for the fine arte, and the heart 
of the pope and of the Romans was filled with » most soothing jay. 2, 
Gregory IV., who governed sixteen years and twenty-four days, died in 
844, and was interred at the Vatican; the epitaph on his tomb is eamsagn 
to him and to Boniface IV., and was placed there by Boniface VI, There 
are some letters of Gregory IV. in the Collection of the Councils, by Labbe, 
(vol. vii.), in the IfiscrZaxea of Baluze, and m Mabillon, Platina bestows 
great eulogium on this pope, whose pontificate is described in prose 
verse by the monk Rabanus. 


104. SERGIUS If.—a. p. 844. 


ERGIUS 11, a Roman of an illustrious family, a 
canon-regular, and then created by Pascal I. car- 
dinal-priest of Saint Martin ai Jfonti, was eleqted 
pope on the 16th of February, 844. The same year 
he crowned as king of the Lombards, and not as 
emperor, Louis II., son of Lothaire. Louis having 
asked the pope to allow the Romans to swear fidelity 

ee to him, the pope refused, because Lothaire was 
living. He would have only Lothaire as protector of the Church. 

Lecointe, in his annals (Lift of Sergius, p. 352), gives an analysis of the 
oath of fidelity. The Romans promised the French kings to be obe- 
dient to the pontifis, lords of Rome; and the pope and people of Rome 
promised the kings of France to be constant in their friendship to those 
kings. 

The same year Sergius caused to be arranged, in the form of a staizease, 
with a porch, and before the church of Saint John Lateran, the twenty- 
eight steps ganctified at Jerusalem by the Redeemer ascending upan them 
to the houge of Pilate. Those stairs were transported to Rome by order of 
Saint Helena, mother of Constantine the Great, and hed remsinad eas- 
cealed in that Basilica. But we shall have to speak of that holy ajgdelblaget 
in the reign of Sixtus V. Sergius governed about three years, Ty ous 
ordination be created twenty-three bighops, eight pricsta, and thape sink 
He was humble, affable, pradent, a friend to the people, te 
poor, and ® consoler of the unhappy ; such is the characté¢ him 
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by Anastasius the Librarian. This pope died on the 27th January, 947, 
snd was buried st the Vatican, The Holy See remained vacant (if we in- 
olnde the day of the successor’s consecration) two months and fourteen days, 
bat there was no vacancy for the election. 

‘It has been maintained that Sergius gave to Drogon, Bishop of Metz, 
who accompanied Louis, letters as vicar-apostolic, conferring upon him the 
power of vicar-apostolic beyond the Rhine, with authority over the Metro- 
politans, and even the right to assemble a council, from which, however, 
there was right to appeal to the pope. 


105. ST. LEO IV.—a. p. 847. 


EO IV., a Roman, was created pope in the year 
847. He was the son of Rodoald, or Rodolph, of 
an illustrious family. At an early age he was a 
Benedictine monk, nof, a8 some writers hrave stated 
that he was, in the monastery of Saints Sylvester 
4 and Martin ai Monti at Rome, but in the mon- 
a <3) astery of Saint Martin which joined the ancient 
‘MB Bosilica Vaticana, in the place now occupied by 
the altar of Saint Veronica. 

Leo became cardinal-priest of the title of the Foor Crowned Sainte, and 
owed that appointment to Pope Sergius IL, or, rather, to Gregory IV. 

After the death of Sergins, Leo was immediately and unanimously 
elected, the late pope not being as yet interred. However, the new pontiff 
‘wea not consecrated until the Lith of April. Tho Romans were at that 
time in dread of an invasion of the Saracens from Sicily. The Gauls were 
delivered fram their yoko, but Italy was not yet freed from it. 

Leo deposed from the cardinalate Anasiasius,* priest of Saint Marcellus, 
‘because be had abandoned his parieh during five years. The same pope 
eprroapded the church of Saint Peter with wails. All the nobles of Hamet 
‘wore senaibly afflicted by the excesses committed there by the Saracen sol- 
diary, and greatly dreaded their return. To reassure the inhabitete, the 

} This Amestesins netet os be confounded, ss by many modern wathory he tnd been, with 
Aanpgie, Gn Tdiiesnn, The Libwrien wrote nearly ebout tha mre tims, enh eagenially 
forgithill plier Sole WIT. Wg didn 08k, 
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pope determined to execute the design of Leo IIL, to buiid. « saw,tomm 
creat aint Peter's, the foundations of which had already bese. som 
menced. 

Leo TV. wrote to the Emperor Lothaire upon the subject. prion 
was delighted with the proposal, exhorted the pope to put the in hand 
without delay, and sant, as the contributions of all his brothers ax wall ae 
of himself, a great many pounds of silver. The pope having received shat 
generous reply of the emperor, assembled the Romans and consulted Sham 
upon his project, It was resolsed to bring in from all the neighboring 
towns and lands all the workmen, whether employed by the publio or by the 
monasteries, and set them to work m turn upon that great task. It occupied, 
four years, the pope continually supermtending operations all the time left 
at his disposal by his spintual duties, without allowing cold, rain, or storm. 
to divert him from his purpose. 

Almost at the same time, that is to say, during the twelfth indiction, 
which commenced that year (848), the pope also labored to repair the 
walls of Rome, which had become iuinons. He had the gates remade, and 
built fifteen towers from the foundation to the roof, going sometimes on 
foot and sometimes on horseback, to encourage the workmen. Among 
others, he constructed two towers near the Tiber, on the gate which ia on 
the road to Porto, now called the Porta Portese, to stop the smaller barks of 
the infidels. 

Undeterred by those preparations, the Saracens made a descent near 
Ostia. The pope repaired to that town; and there, aided by the inhabit- 
ants of Gaeta, of Naples, and of Amalfi, the Romans gained a signel victory 
over their enemies, 

Voltaire thus speaks of this historical fact : 

“Being attacked by the Saracens, Pope Leo IV. showed himself, by hia 
defence of Bome, worthy to rule there as o sovereign. He had employed 
the wealth of the Church in repairing the walls, building towers, and 
stretching chains across the Tiber. He armed the militia at his own 
expense, engaged the inhabitants of Gaeta and Naples to defend the shores 
snd the port of Osti-, but did not neglect the prudent precaution of teking 
hostages from them, well knowing that those who are powerful exqugh to 
aid us are also powerful enough to injore us. He personally visited all the 
poste, and met the Saracens on their descent, not in warlike axray, like 
Goslin, bichop of Paris, under circumstances still more urgent,bab as & 
Sponge aalpirwanpr arta eetelaidpr pr mderd nese bel 
his eubjects. He wes a Boman; in him the courage of the primitive sgot ot 
the republic waa revived, in s time of cowsriice and corruptions,’ 
besutifel motament of ancient Home thet is eouictimes foun 
ruins of the new Rome. The Saracens were valoronsly met om fle- 
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epent, and a tempest having scatiered half their vessels, a portion of 
the invaders having cscaped shipwreck, were captured and made to work - 
in chains, Thus the pope utilised his victory by employing upon the 
defences end adornment of Rome the very hands which were to have 
deatzoyed her.” 

All who know Voltaire’s Essai sur les Mowurs, may see those letters of 
Historical Nobility, given by the writer, who has most ill-treated the popes, 
and who, writing of 60 carly a date as 849, did not shrink from using 
auch words as pontiff’, hing, for he commenced by saying “Leo, by his defence 
Of Rome showed himeelf worthy to rule there as a sovereign.”* 

Nothing was wanting to the glory of Leo. That noble deed of arms, that 
second battle of Poitiers; if we may so speak, that immortal service rendered 
to religion, has been handed down to postority by Raphael, in the halls of 
the Vatican. 

At Poitiers, France as a whole was threatened and saved; but by the 
victory of Ostia, it was the city of Rome that was directly to be crashed or 
freed. In a dew hours, had the Saracens been victora at Ostia, Rome 
would have been theirs, Voltaire has not exaggerated the praise of Leo, 
and in speaking of him, the imagination and the ability of the writer were 
equal to the subject. 

The new city, built around Saint Peter's, is still to this day called the 
Leonine city; it is connected with Rome, and actually enclosed in the 
game circuit, 

In 852, the pope, prudent as became a man who had conquered bar- 
pariana, resolved to fortify the town of Porto, because the Saracens had 
concentrated considerable forces in Sicily. Then there presented themselves 
a great number of Corsicans, whom dread of the Saracens had driven from 
Bastia and the neighborhood of Corte, and who were wandering about with- 
out fixed abode.t Having set forth their distresses, they promised that, if 
they should bé received, they and their children would remain in the service 
ot the pope, who, on his part, offered them the city of Porto, well fortified, 
and provided with vineyards, meadows, arable land, horses, and cattle. The 
Corsicana, & brave people, loving war, and highly esteeming the pope, who 
had shown himself as brave as themselves, accepted Leo’s offer, and a deed 
of gift of the lands was delivered in due form to those who hastened to sign 
the treaty. 


+ However qatetal we may fort to Voltaire for the justice with which he has praised LeoIV,, 

‘Weyet naaet remark here that as relates to Goslin, blchop of Paris, defending Pacis apuan 

Sheps St a. enrione earor in date, ‘The courageous ast of Leo relates to the year O48, 

‘wan ach blahep of Pacio until 982, The mask Abbe, moreover, calla Guatin the 
‘songfleantipatior ond Aare, ful of gontloncer—pasior benignus of métiasiouns herve, 
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Leo IV. had, in 850, crowned Louis IL as emperor, or rather ee atteowl- 
ate in the empire, and be lived constantly in good understanding #hityhidh, 
88 well as with Lothaire, the still living father of Louis, 

Towards the end of the year 853, Leo IV. held at Rome, in the chtmch of 
Saint Peter’s, s council of sixty-seven bishops, amongst whom were fonr 
sent by the Emperor Lothaire. The council assembled on the 8th of Sep- 
tember, second indiction, seventh year of the reign of Leo, thirty-sevent: of 
the reign of Lothaire, and the fifth of the reign of Louis IL It was in that 
council that Anastasius was deposed, as mentioned earlier in this chapter. 
Tho inhabitants of Centum Celle, a flourishing town in the days of Trajan, 
were exposed to attacks by the Saracens, and quitted the city. Leo built, 
at short distance, a new city, but in the courses of time it was deserted, 
and the inhabitants returned to the old Centum Celle, to which they gave 
tho name of Civita Vecchia (the old city), which it still bears, 

Leo was the first who began to reckon the yoars of his pontificate.* Leo 
IV. governed the Church eight years, three months, and six days. In two 
ordinations he created sixty-three bishops, ninetean priests, and eight dea- 
cons, 

This pope was very learned ; he united the rarest virtues, cireumspeotion, 
magnificence, piety, humanity, courage, and love of justice; he was bano- 
fivent to the poor, and fulfilled the duties of the pontifical ministry with the 
most exemplary exactitude. To him, as to Gozlin, might justly be applied 
the term mitissimus heros—hero full of gentleness. Leo died on the 17th of 
July, 855, and was interred at the Vatican. The Holy See remained vacant 
one month and twelve days, until the consecration of Benedict IT. 

All that is related concerning this reign, fully proves how powerful Leo 
was at Romo, Fleury, however, seems to doubt the authenticity of such a 
sovereignty. Hoe says (x., 493), “Daniel, master of the militia, went from 
Bome to Pavia to obtain an interview with Louis,” and said to him: 
“ Gratian, governor of the palace of Rome, whom yon believé to be faithful 
fo you, eaid to me in his own house, ‘ These French do us no good, and give 
ua no assistance ; on the contrary, they pillage us. Why do we not eall én the 
Greeks, and make a creaty with them, and drive away the French Wag abd 
nation?” 

‘The emperor was so irritated on hearing this, that he hastily stucbed. 
upon Rome without writing to-the pope or the senate. The pope dalled wes 
to receive him, in the usual honorable manner, upon the great stepa olWhe 
church of Saint Peter's, and spoke to him with mildness to appenas Salam; .,: 

A day was appointed for Gratian’s trial; and the 
by the pope, aud the Boman and French nobles, held his out to 


* Gee the introduction to the Léowe of the Pontéf®, by Novacs, vol. it, 
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‘weoted by Leo TIE, near St. Peter's. Daniel repeated his accusation in 
QGratian’s presence, that he sought to persuade him to deliver Rome to the 
Greeks; but Gratian anid the Romans contradicted him. The emperor 
ordered them to be tried by the Roman law, and Daniel was convicted of 
calummy. He was delivered to Gratian to abide his will, but at the request 
of the emperor was released. This story shows who was sovereign at 
Rome, 

‘This story, except the concluding reflection by Fleury himself, is drawn 
from the Lives of the Popes, by Anastasius, Librarian of the Roman Church, 
the same who aided the pope's legates at the Council of Constantinople, in 
869, and who wrote nothing unjust to Rome, or unfavorable to its dignity. 
But Fleury, who was subsequently obliged to acknowledge the pontifical 
sovereignty—and who will give, though with an ill-grace, the firm and ensr- 
getio letters of Nicholas L, pope in 858, three years after Leo IV., and im~ 
mediately after his successor, Benedict [11--Fleury takes a malignant 
pleasure in representing the Western emperors as absolute masters of Rome, 
aa several Eastern emperors had been before Charlemagne. This is not 
good sound history on Fleury’s part. Read these pages before the great 
Saint Leo; read the events of his reign; go on to Saint Gregory the Great ; 
and if you are not convinced, take up some pages on the pontificate of Saint 
Leo IV. himself, and sea whether such sophistry should find place in » nar- 
rative which should be written only with the spirit of the most exact truth 
and soundest criticism. Certainly, after Charlemagne a mixed element is 
discoverable in examining this question, but Charlemagne almost always 
considered himself as a sort of leyate a latere of the pope, and defends re- 
ligion as though pope himself. Louis the Debonnaire did not contend with 
the popes. Lothaire, in the policy entailed by his revolt against his father, 
courted Gregory IV. rather than endeavored to humiliate him. Lothaire, 
wabeequently recognized as lawful emperor, did not ili-treat Sergius; and 
certainly Leo IV., the conqueror of the Saracens, did not yield any rights to 
Louis IL, whom he hed first crowned king of the Lombards, at the earnest 
solicitation of Lothaire, and whom he subsequently crowned as emperor, or 
associate in the empire, about the time when the Greeks avowed their evi- 
designa; for Gratian was, perhaps, less guiltless than Anastasius seya; and 
Daniel, master of the militia, who, after all, was not punished, although con- 
vieted of ealumny, may have told the truth. The Iconoclasts wished to 
entiefy the Moshom at any price, and in the popes the Greeks found one of 
the great obstacles to- their perfidions project.* 


at Mahoiss 1, wo shall ses Fleury mare reserved, and lees inclined to 


fever this * popes, and « esrtain contempt for the vartous phasas of the 
siee.af their temporal ‘This qystem of injustion was characterietis of many French writ- 
ings tywarde the the ragenty, We read in Feller (vod. ¥., p21): “To Sx, anys an 
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106. BENEDICT III.— a. p. 855, 


TT is between the reign of Saint Leo IV. and that 
of Benedict IIL that the pretended reign of the 
~ female Pope Joan has been placed. This dis- 

a * graceful fable was invented about the year 1278, 

and is founded upon a suppositious assertion of 

Martin Polonus and Marianus Scotus, in the mar- 

gin of whose works this fable was inserted by 

; some lying writer, as is demonstrated by David 
Blondel* A great many Protestant writers reject the fable; Catholic 
authors have refuted it. Unfortunately, seventy writers, and among them 
many credulous Cathohes, admit the ignoble tale. Father Honoratus a 8. 
Maria gives a list, adding that it embraces no French writer.t 

These inconsiderate authors gives various names to the female pope; 
some call her Agnes, others Angelica; these call her Margaret, those 

Dorothy. It is an immense falsehood, to which each of these authors oon~ 

tributes his share. If they differ as to the name of their imsginary 

popes, they differ no less as to her nativity. She 1s English, » German, of 

Mentz. She had, say they, successfully cultivated Belles Lettres. Dis- 

guised as a man, she went to Athens, thence to Jerusalem, and finally to 

Rome. There her talents and learning procured her admirers, and raised 

her to the pontificate, which she held for two years, five months, and four 

days. Here, as a woman is in question, the impostors lose no opportunity 
to acatter their venom ; they cite the place, the procession, and the neigh- 
boring church at which she was obliged to stop. Then comes the filthy 







authoe who wrote in 1791 the period when srrehgion took ts upward flight in Franos, we mast 
(0 beck to that famous regi sey, when the race of the new Joroboam alreedy sought to divide 
the prophet’s mantle,” (Kings in 11) Fleury, a laborious and often just writer, taking in hand 
‘the defence of mght, unfortunately had not always power to withstand the Impression of the 
terehgious oppomtion of his time, and hence, in eo fine a work which has been, ated often Maite 2%, 
80 wefal, we find some spots which disfigure it, » certain bitterness, calculated to. 
dence, which the French can better detect than the Romans can, becanse the former 
the poleoned dart which, with more or lees of evil intention, first gave the wound, and afer 
‘wards rankled in it, and which, if if tears no more, still remains thees witttost tay Mile “that 
might seothe the pain. ae 

* Light on ths Question whether a Woman Mia the Bes of Boms bettscen Lae SE 008. 
a By Davai Blondel, Protestant Minister, and (ranalated into Latin by Conzpdles, 5 
title Ds Joanne Paptess, 1687, in Bro. 
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Iéatory of the Sedia of Saint Jobn Lateran, To go into that church, it 
ig.eaid, the popes had changed the route. True, but the change was made 
beoanse the old road could not contain the cortége of the popes, so much 
more'magnifieant had it become. One of the most remarkable publications 
‘upan this question is Donna non essere stata Pontefice, (2 Dissertation by George 
Scherer, of the Society of Jesus, Vienna, 1586, 4to; and translated into 
Ttalian by Nicholas Pierio, Venico, 1686). Tae scandalous absurdity so loug 
employed to gratify their hatred by the enemies of the Holy See, should be 
indignantly rejected, as even Protestants have taken pains to refute it. 
Hew aynical Platina shows himself in the matter! 

Benedict IIL, s Roman, son of Peter, a canon-regular, then made cardi- 
nal of Saint Calixtus by Leo IV., was elected pope, against his own desire, 
on the 17th of July, and consecrated on the 29th of September, 855, after 
the imperial ambassadors, whose duty it was to be present at the con- 
secration, had desisted from an endeuvor to favor an antipope named 
Anastesius, because they perceived how warmly the clergy were in favor of 
Benedict, 

In 857, he conceded, in perpetuity, Terni to the inhabitants of that town, 
on condition that they should restore the houses that had been ruined by 
the dukes of Spoleto. 

He ordered that on the death of a bishop, a priest, or a deacon, the pon- 
tiff, with all the bishops, priests, deacons, and clergy should be present at 
the funeral, and that the same should be observed on the death of @ pope. 
He thus restored the old custom of the Church, which ordained that at the 
death of a bishop all the other bishops of the provinoe should carry him to 
the grave, 

He governed the Church two years, six months, and about ten days, count- 
ing the day of his consecration, and not that of his election. 

In one ordination he created twenty bishops, six priests, and one deacon. 

He waa « pontiff of great piety, full of tenderness and charity, visiting the 
siok, and accessible to the poor, whom he saluted as nobles in Jesus Christ. 
‘He refused his protection to no widow or orphan; and he had the pleasure 
to find his virtues praised even by his enemies. This pope died on the 8th 
of April, 858, and was interred at the Vatican. The Holy See remained 
vacant fifieen days. 

‘Mention has been made of the antipope Anastasing, Some sobis- 
matiog, supported by the ambassadors of Lothaire, songht to elect An- 
sateains, from whom Saint Leo IV., had withdrawn the title of cardinal 
‘of Saint Marcellin. Ansstasius persisted in his resistance $wo monthe and 
sore Gays, and even went so far as to depose Benedict. As length, hating, 
in tho Basilica of Saint John Lateran, and in that of the Vatican, bean guilty 
of excenses whieh, says Novas (ii, p. 125), would have shocked « Saxacen, 
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‘he fled from Bome in the yoar 867, a8 Baronius statens Bat he rehomed 
with genuine feelings of repentance, and was received into the covmansien 
of the Church by Beint Nicholas 1. Unhappily this engovernablé wan, 
destitute alike of firmness and of good faith, always ready to fall, oem 
mitted new offences, and Adrien IL cut him off from the Ostholie oom- 
munion in 868. 





107. ST. NICHOLAS I.—a. p. 858. 


3/} AINT NICHOLAS L, surnamed the Great, deserved 
J}, the title by his virtues, comparable to those of Saint 
Gregory and Saint Leo. He was a Roman, and son 
of Theodore of the Conti family. He was made 
cardinal-deacon by Leo IV. Notwithstanding the 
resistance which he manifested, he was elected and 
consecrated pope on the 24th of April, 858, in pre- 
sence of Louis II, who held the new pope's stirrup 
ihe aiotbed is Yooree to go to take the possesso. He was the first pope 
crowned with the papal tiara. The coronation took place at Saint John 
Lateran, but custom had prevailed that the pope should be crowned at 
Saint Peter's, and that he should go to Saint John Lateran to take possesoo. 
A few days after those ceremonies, Louis II. left Rome for a neighboring 
place called Zor di Quinto, The pope, accompanied by all the Roman 
nobles, paid a visit to the prince at that place. On the arrival of the pom 
tiff, Louis dismounted from his own horse, took the pope’s bridle, and oon- 
ducted His Holiness to Tor di Quinto, where a magnificent banquet was 
prepared. The same honors were paid by Louis IL. to Nicholas whea he 
retumed to Rome. 

‘The pope at this time commenced that series of great actions by which 
his name and pontificate were made illustrious. 

‘With admirable constancy he defended Ignatius, patriarch ef Crmeleunti- 
nople, whom Bardanes, uncle of the Emperor Michael, and gevertaiag ia tei 
name, had deposed on a false charge of high trenson. Bardanes hed assed, 
in place of the deposed Ignatius, the eunuch Photing, a man of eumpyt 
Game nn eco 
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the year 868." 


* On this eubject, we Barcaina, Labbe, and Petavias, ‘The last Soomaly ty bd Dep 
madis Theology, vol ti,, chaps. 1 and 2, p. 208, bad * 
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~ In 468, Nicholas required of Lothaire that he should take back his wife, 
‘Qitex Tielbergo, and to dismiss his concubine Waldrade. But subsequently 
Lothaire took back the concubine, abandoning and ill-treating his lawful 
twits In one of the seven councils which he celebrated at Rome, Nicholas 
extinguished the reviving sect of the Theopaschites. Ho says himself in the 
seventh of his letters, published by Labbe, that they maintained that Jeeng 
Christ, on the cross, suffered in his divinity. 

Pho Bulgarians were converted in 861. Nicholas sent to them, in 968, 
his legates, among whom was distinguished Formosus, bishop of Porto, 
who became pope in 891, 

For their struction he gave them one hundred and six replies to ag many 
questious asked by Michael, king of the Bulgarians. The hundred and 
fourth (see Labbe, vol. viii., col. 548), became the subject of great disagree- 
ment among the theologians; the following is the decision : Those should 
not be re-baptised who have received baptism in the name of the Trinity, 
or only in the name of Christ, “Among the replies which the theologians 
give upon that point the most fitting, as it seems to me,* says Novaes, is 
that which says that the pope intended to intimate, not the form of baptiam, 
for that must be in the name of the Trinity, but the faith in Christ of the 
adults who were to receive the baptism in the name of the Trinity. How- 
ever, this is not our province, as we treat only of facts.” 

Being also an historian, and not a theologian, I cannot too much applaud 
the decarons reserve of Novaes ; and I remain ready to receive with respect 
every Roman decision differing from what I have taken as my guide. 

On the subject of the divorce of Lothaire, Fleury (xi. 76) notices a letter 
which Nicholas wrote to Adventius, bishop of Mentz, in which the pope 
reoms to authorize bishops to disobey princes whom they do not consider 
legitimate, 

“You say that you are subject to the prince because the apostle says: 
Obey the king, as being set over you. You are right; but be sure that 
these kings and princes are truly so. See whether they act uprightly, 
govern their subjects well, for what is he good for who is bad in himeslf? 
Bee whether they are princes justly ; otherwise we must rather hold them 
a tyranis than kings, and resist, rather than by obeying them place ourselves 
undur the necessity of favoring their vices. Be subject to the king as 
being above all by his virtues, not by his vices, and obey him for God’s 
sake, ac the spostie saya, and not againat God.” 

Feary dda: “Pope Nicholas forgot that the king, or rather emperor, 
‘whine Bkins Peter ordered Christians to obey, was Nero; aad that be says 
_ iteraddistely Mer, ‘slaves obey your masters, not only those whose good, 


¢ Novacs, it, 197. 




















‘but the froward also.’ Moreover, the pope makes bishope judges whetller 
princes are legitimate or tyrants; and not only bishops but wil thite sli- 
jects, for the reason he cites in general.” ° 

Fleury frequently censures Nicholas. “There was sleo s letter for Ap 
bishops of the kingdom of Charles the Bald. The king begs them-ty 
exhort the king to keep his oaths, and sdds these remarkable words: “That 
the emperor be not forced to turn against Christians the sword which he 
hss received from the vicar of Saint Peter, to use against the infidel; that 
he be permitted to govern the kingdoms fallen to him by succession, éop- 
firmed by the authority of tho Holy See, and by the crown’ which the Holy 
See has placed on his head.’” 

“We see the pope seeking to avail himself of the coronation ceremony, 
and the delivery of the sword, which forms part of it, He adds s threat of 
God’s anger against any one daring to attack the emperor, and declares 
that he will himself defend him with all his power.” 

T think Fleury mistakes in looking upon the crowning, and the delivery 
of the sword as vain formulas, Those words have been pronounced at 
every coronation af which history speaks. Fleury devoted himself too 
much to old works, and perhaps, he selected those passages which supported. 
not his mistakes, but his passions. 

The heresy of Photius began to make some ravages in France. That 
schismatic continued to maintain that when the emperore removed from 
Rome to Constantinople, the primecy of the Roman Church and its privi- 
loges had also passed to the Church of Constantinople.* 

The popes, then, wrote to the French bishops, assembled at Troyes, to 
inform them of these extraordinary pretensions of the Greek calnmnies, and 
unjust reproaches against the Roman Church. 

“ Before wo sent our legates,” says the pope, “the Greeks overwhelmed 
‘ua with eulogies, and exalted the anthority of the Holy See. But since we 
condemned their excesses, they use far different language,t and load us 
with insults. Finding nothing, God be praised, which they could reproach 
us with as to personal conduct, they have resorted to attacks upon the tra- 
ditions of our fathers, which their ancestors dared not oppose.” 

In a document put forth by Nicholas (Collection des Conciles, vol. 8); he 
recommends the following doctrine: “The canons ordain that throughtmd 
the world appeals shall be made to Rome, from whose decision there sil 
be no appeal.” 

ars 


* Lremember hearing Monsignor Nieclal, a Romes wit, exy upon this subject: “Sie 


srunt have been lange, both physically and morally, which carried #0 much qb engt ! 
to Byeantiom For it must have lodged the Old Testament which promisos Rose Stadt ’ 
+t Feller, tv. p. 517. 
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Nicholas governed the Church nine years, six months, and twenty days. 

Xn various ordinations, he created sixty-five bishops, seven prissts, and. 
four descona. The eighth general council, assembled in Constantinople in 
870 (Hardowie, vol. v.), calls Nicholas the new Elias, the new Phineas,” new 
Daniel, aid new Martin, Anastasius, in the preface to that same conneil, 
calls Nicholas a heavenly man, and an earthly angel. He showed great 
magnificence in the restoration of the churches of Rome. All authors agree 
that he was enthusiastically boloved by the poor, because he had said that 
there ahould not be one of thom in Rome that had not shared in his bounty. 
Nicholas was also respected on account of the just severity with which he 
enforced ecclesiastical discipline.’ He died on the 13th of November, 867, 
and was interred before the doors of Saint Peter. 

The Holy Seo remained vacant one month. 


108. ADRIAN II.—a. p. 867. 


DRIAN IL, a Roman, son of Talarus, and a bishop, 
was a relation of Stephen IV. and of Sergius IL 
He owed his rank of cardinal-priest of Saint 
Mark to Gregory IV. Adrian twice ‘refused the 
pontificate, after the death of Leo IV. and after 
thet of Benedict 11 

Some authors maintain that before he became 
@ cardinal he was married. Novaes does not 
deny that fect, which was very common in the 
“times of which wo ga ‘The wife of the son of Talarus was named Bte- 
phanie, and they had one daaghter. Muratori states the same fact in his 
Annais (vol. v.). 

‘When Adrian IL was elected pope, he was above seventy-six years old. 
He was consecrated on the 14th of December, 867 ; and even while the cere- 
mony was in progress, he made a third attempt to refase the pontificate, 
Adrian, in his rale, so carefally followed in the path of his predecessor, that 
with ill-timed deriaion he was called Nicholas the Little; but he persisted 
in following the nobla examples given by his predecessor. He pronounced 
4. saoond sentence of excommunication ogainst Ansstasine, cardinal of Beint 





# Phincas, wou of Bleamr, and grandson of Aazos, wes the third high priest of the Jews, ” 
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Marcellus, who had been deposed by Leo TV. Annstasius, whan restored 
to communion, had forgotten that favor. He abstracted synodal writings, 
snd committed other offences, and no doubt deserved the sentence of ox- 
communication which was pronounced against him by s council assembled 
at Rome in 868. 

In another council assembled at Rome, Adrian, urged by hig apostolic 
zeal, issued a third excommunication against the arrogant Photims, On 
this subject, and in order to restore agreement with the various Kastan 
churches, he convoked the Fourth Council of Constantinople, which wae the 
eighth general council. There a hundred and nine bishops signed the con- 
demnation of Photius, with a pen dipped in the chalice. The 27th canon 
of that council ordered that monks and religious when made bishope should 
visibly wear the habit of their order. 

‘Adrian absolved Lothaire from his excommunication, and urged him to 
leave his concubine Waldrade, and take back his lawful wife Tielberge, to 
whom he was bound to pay all royal honors, 

‘This pope ordered Charles the Bald, on pain of excommunication, to re- 
store the kingdom usurped from his brother, the Emperor Lonis IL, whose 
birthright it was. He crowned Alfred L, sixth king of England, and granted 
to the Moravians the right to use the Sclavonic, their vernacular language, 
in the divine offices and in the Mass. Pope John VIIL confirmed that 
right, on condition that they should first recite the Gospel in Latin and 
then in Solavonio. Langlet, in his Chronological Tables (vol. ii, p. 278), 
thinks that it was at this period that the cross began to be borne before 
the pope. * 

Adrian IL governed the Church four years, eleven manths, and twelve 
days. He died on the 26th of November, 872, and was buried at the Vati- 
can, The Holy See remained vacant twenty-six days. 















































109. JOHN VIIl.—a. v. 872. 


OHN VIL, a Roman, son of Guido, and cardinal- 
.. exchdeacon, was elected and consecrated pope on the 
14th of December, 872. He was the first to publish 
rules on the rights and pre-eminences of the cardi- 
nals. (See Saint Pascal I., p. 208.) 

In 876 he crowned the Emperor Charles the Bald 
as king of France, and accompanied him to Pavia, 
as whero he held o council, which confirmed the elve- 
tion of the Emperor Charles. 

‘Tn 876 he excommunicated Formosus, bishop of Porto (who, in the year 
891, succeeded him in the pontificate), because that bishop had left his 
charch without the permission of the pope, and was, moreover, acoused of 
conspiring against the weal of the empire and of Christendom. Mabillon 
gives us, on this subject, details which are founded upon John's own letter. 
Subsequently, the pope exiled Formosus to France, making him swear that 
he wonld not return to Rome, or even to Porto. The Saracens, who had 
infested the kingdom of Naples, had approached Rome. John solicited the 
aid of Charles the Bald. Fleury* gives the following extract from the letter 
then written by the pope » “In proportion to the joy at the aid you promise, 
is our grief at learning that it has returned without doing any thing. The 
blood of Christians is shed. He who escapes the sword is hurried away 
into endless bondage. Cities, towns, villages perish, abandoned by the in- 
habitants ; the bishops are scattered, and have no refuge but Rome ; their 
episcopal residences are become the refuge of wild beasts; they themselves 
are wanderers on the face of the earth, reduced to beggary. Last year, 
instead of preaching, we planted, and have reaped nothing ; this year, not 
having sowed, we have not even a hope of harvest. Why speak of pagans? 
Christians do no better—I mean some of our neighbors whom you call 
Marchiones. They plunder Saint Peter's patrimony m the city and country. 





# itherto I have neod the itmo edition of Fleury (1724): but having heard of snother 
edition, I shal henceforth make usc of it This latter edition was published st Paris (1840- 
1644), in six volumes, Jarge Sv0, dowble colemas, and, bendes the hundred books gives in pre 
oeding editions, it contains four asid to be previously unpublished It ip stated thet these Sour 
‘books Were toord ta the 2Nibiathigne du Hol; they refer to the years 1414 to 1517. Hereafter 
peemenrfly mitet conmsit this adities ; I do so beforehand, because it corrects s host of erruascus: 
dabes. When I shall reach the year 1414, shall inqeire into the suthentislty of those four 
new books. The letter of Pope John VIEL, hare mentiousd, is in the third volume of the sew 
dition of Flowry, p. 002. 
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They kill us, not by the steel, but by famine; they do not take us duto 
captivity, but they reduce us to bondage. Their oppression makes va un« 
able to find any one to mest the enemy. You alone, under God, are oir 
refage and our consolation, and therefore it is thet with aw whole hearts 
-we eupplicate you—we, the bishops, priests, nobles, snd the reat of the 
people—to stretch forth your helping hand to this oppressed cityand your 
Mother Church, from whom you have reesived not only your kingdom, but 
the faith ; and who, finally, raised you to the empire, in preferense to your 
brother, who was a great prince.” 

John, however, was attacked in the States of thé Church by the Satacens, 
and unable to rely upon the aid of Charles and the other prinoes, was 
obliged to purchase peace from the barbarians by the promise of an annnal 
tribute of twenty-five thousand silver marks; and at the same time he found 
himself obliged to leave his capital, to avoid the plots of some Roman 
nobles, his enemies, and he took shelter in France. On Whitsunday, the 
11th of May, 878, he stopped in the city of Arles; thence he proceeded to 
Lyons, from which city he wrote to various prelates, and among them to 
Hinemar, archbishop of Rheims, whose great therits he knew. 

John assembled a council at Troyes. In the third session all the bishops 
present agreed upon the following address to the pope: 

“Lord and most Holy Father, we, the bishops of Gaul and Belgium, 
your servants and your disciples, compassionate the miseries which the 
ministers of the devil have inflicted upon our Holy Mother, the Mistress of 
all the Churches, and we unanimously follow the sentence which, according 
to the canons, you have pronounced upon those enemies in causing them to 
die by the sword of the spirit. We hold as excommunicated all whom you 
have excommunicated, as anathematized those whom you have anathema- 
tized, and we will receive those who shall be received by you, after they 
shall have made satisfaction according to the rules; but we have ail, in 
these churches, the same evils to deplore. Wherefore, in all humility, we 
supplicate you to aid us and prescribe how we shall act against those who 
rob our churches, 80 that, being supported by your anthority, we and our 
successors may be the stronger to resist and punish them.”* 

John returned to Rome with Count Boson, whom he had chosen ss the 
defunder of the States of the Church against Lambert, dake of Spoleto... 

‘The pontiff, on his retorn to the capital, was waited upon by ambasesdors 
from Basil, eraperor of the East. That prince, deceived by Photius, hed 
replaced him in the See of Constantinople, and now begged the dpe 
to confirm his acta, The emperor urged that not only the partiséas of 
Photing, but those af the party af Ignatins and Mothoding, had equnmid 
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© Fleury, vol. itl, p. $00 (an, 878, 1840-1644, edition previously quote’ * 
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to this restoration. John, deceived by such reports,* without inquiry, was 
unwise enough to write, through Cardinal Peter, his legate, to the emperor, 
the petriarohs of the East, and all who had refused to communicate with 
Photius, and declare him re-established in that See. John believed the 
sacrifice to he necessary to the peace of the Church ; nevertheless he made. 
it on condition that Photius, in the presence of the legates, should ask 
pardon for his conduct towards the Roman Church. Photius, who was full 
of trickery and imposture, readily consented. 

This compliance on the part of the pope surprised all the orthodox, and. 
caused Cardinal Baronius to say that at that time the Church was governed 
by & woman.t 

Baronius somewhat exaggerates the mischief done to the Holy See by John 
in restoring Photius; and de Marea, according to Novaes, perhaps refines 
too much in his endeavor to justify the pontiff on that point. We abstain 
from deciding the question. Such discussions are always delicate and diffi- 
cult to settle. We confine ourselves to saying. still following Novaes, that 
John, perceiving that he had made a false step in re-establishing Photius, 
and thus restoring to the communion the usurper of a seat of which he had 
bean deprived by an cecumenical council, soon cancelled the acts of the 
Conciliabula presided over by Photius in person, and severely panished the 
legates of the Holy See who had suffered themselves to be deceived by the 
frauds of that disobedient prelate. Photins was again condemned, and 
John sent Marius, a cardinal-deacon, to Constantinople to cause the pon- 
tifical will to be executed. 

At the solicitation of Alphonso IIL, king of Leon, John erected the 
Charch of Oviedo into the metropolitan Church of Galicia. 

In four years, John is said to have crowned as emperors three kings of 
France: Charles the Bald, in 876; Louis IIL, in 878 ;{ and Charles the 
Fat, in 880. 
| . The same pontiff gave to the duke of Geeta, to John his son, and 
to their successors, the patrimony of Traetto, and the town of Fondi, 
previously the absolate property of the Holy See, on condition that those 
princes should declare war against the Saracens, which they courageously 
did. : 

Feller (ii. 649) saya that we have three hundred and twenty-six of this 
pope's letters, The Biographic Universelle states that it was by order af this 














. 04, on. 879, No. 5; and Langlet, Princ, de? Hist, vol. vil, p. 1. 
¢ Mob Life of Mickotes I. for an account of the pretensions of Photias. 

iv cement ald Gant Jekch crowned Lovis Il, os emperors bei Pusher Mirmond, ia the 
, aotes 10 the Council of Troyes, which was oslebrated im presence of the postif, abost Guptem 
oar, 678, shows thet Louis wae crowned king, and not emperor, 
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pontiff that John, s deacon of the Roman Church, wrote, in four volynes, 
the Life of Gregory the Great, who lived three centuries earlier, 

John governed ten years and two days; he died oa the 15th of Deoan- 
ber, 882, just as be was about to set out for France, for the purpose of 
bringing about a reconciliation among the French prinoes. He was interred 
under the portico of the Vatican. The Holy See remained vacant seven 
days. 






110. MARINUS I.—a. p. 882. 


HE nest pope, Marinus I, son of Palombo, was 
born at Montefiascone, a town in the States of the 
Charch, near Viterbo.” He had three times been 
legate to Constantinople, in the affair of Photina,— 
under Nicholas I, in 866, under Adrian TL, in 868, 
} and under John VIIL, in 881. 

He was elected pope on the 23d of December, 
882. He immediately exeommunicated Photina, 
and restored Formosus to his See of Porto, and also 
permitted him to go to Rome. 

Under Pope Marinus ved the great king of England, Alfred. Named king 
of Demetia by his father, he was crowned at Rome by Pope Leo IV., and 
subsequently recognized as king of Wessex. He is considered the firat 
legislator of the nation. Those among his Jaws which relate to religion 
were made by him in concert with the See of Rome. 

Perjury was punished by forty days’ imprisonment, to fulfil the penance 
imposed by the bishop. Right of sanctuary was given to the churches, 
‘Larceny committe in a church, or on a Sunday, was punished more 
severely than if committed eleewhere, and on any other day. Nuns were 
protected against insults of men,* which seems to infer that they were not 
cloistered, It was forbidden to draw a aword in the presence of « kadhop. 

A deposit made to a monk without the permission af the abbot wwe wid, 
‘and the loge fell on the depositor. 

toe Macs he rn of Hing od of Bag Sn  e 
of the true cross, This pontiff governed one year, four 
days. He died on the 24th of February, 894, with in opted 
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lightened and very pious man. We must presume that Formosns, whom 
this pope pardoned, had given clear proofs of his repentance. 

Marinus was interred at the Vatican. The Holy See remained vacant six 
days, 


111. ADRIAN III.—a. p. 884. 


DRIAN IIL, whom many authors call Agapitas, 
was 8 Roman, son of Benedict. He was elected 
pontiff on the 1st of March, 884. 

He would never yield to Basilius, the Mace- 
donian, who wished him to revoke the excom- 
munication against Photius, the perpetual tor- 
ment of the Church. Adrian governed one year, 

YE \ four months, and cight days. He was invited to 
EAGCD France by Charles the Fat. Tho firmness and 

wisdom of this pope were much relied on to terminate the differences which 

disturbed that monarchy, but he died on his way at Saint Cesarius, a amall 

town near Modena, on the 8th of July, 885. He was buried in the monas- 

tery of Nonantola, five miles from Modena. 

‘The Holy See remained vacant six days, 

































112. STEPHEN VI.—a. p. 885. 


TEPHEN VL, who is believed to have belonged to 
the house of Colonna, was cardinal-priest, and unani- 
mously elected pope on the 15th of July, 885. So 
great was his resistance to the promotion, that he 
ordered the doors of his house to be closed, and it 
was necessary to break them down in order to seize 
him (as was done with Gregory the Great), and 
sad him to the church. Stephen was crowned, with- 
out-the presence of the imperial ambassadors, at the close of the month of 
September of the same year, which would confirm the existence of a decree 



























of Adrian IIL, his predecessor, providing that the pope elect showhi be 
consecrated without requiring the presence of the king or his ambassadors, 
I have not previously mentioned that decree, because many writers consider 
it apocryphal; but what occurred in Stephen's case proves that the decree 
probably existed. 

‘With the aid‘of the Emperor Leo VI, called the Philosopher, Stephen 
ertinguiahed the schism of Photius; that heresiarch wes confined in a 
monastery, where he died, despised by all the faithful, Thus was destroyed 
the echism of the Eastern Church, so fatally introdnced into Catbolio affairs 
by Photius. This schism did not revive until the time of Micheel Cera- 
larins, who, by favor of Constantine Monomachns, was placed in the See 
of Constantinople in 1043. 

In 891, Stephen crowned 28 emperor, Guido, duke of Spoleto, his adopted 
gon, who out of gratitude confirmed the gifts made to the Roman Charch 
by Popin, and by the Emperor Charlemagne and Louis the Pious; and thus, 
after many vicissitudes, the Italian empire fell again into the hands of an 
Ttalian prince. 

It is affirmed that it was Stephen who, in a letter addressed to Humbert, 
bishop of Mayence, prohibited the ordeal by a hot iron or boiling water; 
by which the accused was deemed innocent, if he touched the iron or water 
without being injured. But many writers, and among them Van Espen, do 
not recognize the decree. i 

Stephen governed six years. He distinguished himself by his knowledge, 
and by his charity to the poor. 

“This pope,” says Feller, (ii., 751), “was of noble race and of exemplary 
disinterestedness. He to the utmost of his power opposed his own eleva- 
tion. He nourished orphans as though they had been his own children, 
and often admitted them to his table. On his attaining to the pontificate, 
the goods of the Church being almost all dissipated, he liberally distributed 
his zich patrimony. He celebrated Mass daily, and gave to prayer or 
pealmody such time as he could spare from the duties of cherity and 
pastoral watchfulness. He above all things was anxious to associate with 
himself in the government of the Church the most enlightened and the most 
‘virtuous men whom he could discover. He died on the 7th of August, or, a6 
some aay, towards the end of September, 891, and was interred in the Vatjean. 
The Holy See remained vacant one month and eleven days. 











7 paavaaroggalic, and afterwards bishop of Porto. 

He was the first bishop who became pope. He 

was elected pontiff about the 21st of September, 

fp and consecrated towards the end of that month. 
John VILL had condemned Formosus, deposed 

him from his See, exiled him, and forbidden him 

to return to his church or to Rome, and had made 

him promise to content himself with lay communion. 

Marinus L, as we have seen, released the exile from his oaths, and restored 
him to his See. Adrian II. and Stephen VI. distinguished and honored 
Formoeus, Monsignor Becchetti, in stating that fact in his Hist, Ee-lesiast, 
(vol, vii), adds that, owing to the obscurity of the ancient documents, it 
would be difficult to prove the innocence of Formosus, Nevertheless, Gar- 
della, in vol. i. of his History of the Cardinals, mentions that even amidst 
that dense darkness, Father Nardi las found abundant light to clear 
Formosus from all the offences that have been imputed to him; and he 
maintains that time has openly proved the innocence of this cardinal, who 
subsequently became pontiff. Novaes does not hesitate to say that John 
VILL, who restored Photius to the See of Constantinople, may also have 
given too easy oredence to calumnies against Formosus; and at the same 
time that historian asserts that the contemporaries of Formosas eulogized 
him as a mon of great virtue. 

The Emperor Leo having written to Stephen VI. that Photius of his own 
free will had resigned his bishopric, and the bishops of the East having 
written to the contrary, begging the pope to receive into the communion of 
the Church those who had been ordained by that heresiarch, Formosus 
received the letters, Stephen having died ere they reached Rome. For- 
moses showed himself favorable to the prayer of the bichops, but with the 
condition that thoes who had been ordained by Photius should present « 
Ubeliue containing a written confession of their fault and asking pardon 
for it, 

The Emperor Guido being dead, the affairs of Italy were again disturbed 
by violence: the Holy Father secretly called to Rome the king of Ger- 
tnany, Arnulphus, to repress « party that bad risen against the pope, beaded 
by Lambert, a son dbf Guido. Arnulpbus was crowned emperor in 895, after 
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having taken Rome, by permission of Formosns, and driven ont the enemies 
of that pope. In the oath that the Romans took to Arnalphus, the pope 
caused the words, saving the faith due to Formosus, to be inserted. 

A letter of the archbishop of Rheims, Foulques, having informed the 
Holy Father of the coronation of Charles the Simple as king of France, , 
His Holiness wrote to King Eudes, begging him not to attack Charles in 
either his person or possessions, but to grant him a truce; and he also 
wrote to the bishops, exhorting them to make the same request to King 
Endes, He also sent Charles advice suited to his position, Formosus 
governed the Church nearly five years. He died on the 4th of April, 896, 
and was interred at the Vatican. 

The Holy See r mained vacant six days. 






















114. BONIFACE VI.—a. pv. 896. 


% ONIFACE VL. is reckoned among the popes of that 
name; nevertheless, the official Diario of Rome 
A soys that many writers consider him an antipope. 
4 After the death of Formosus, a mob placed Boni- 
x face in the chair of Saint Peter, on the ith of 

April, 896. Little regularity was observed in his 
election, and he allowed himself to be appointed by 
unqualified electors. John VIII. had condemned 
him, and deprived him of the dignity of subdeacon. He enjoyed the pon- 
tificate only fifteen days, and died of an attack of gout, on the 26th of April, 
896. He was interred at the Vatican. The Holy See remained vacant five 
days. 





















TEPHEN VIL, s Roman, made bishop of Anagni by 
Stephen VI, was elected pontiff by the seditious 
exertions of Adalbert, marquis of Tuscany, on the 
22d of May, 896, and consecrated about the 20th of 
Angust. 
According to Baronins (An. 896, n. 2 and 6), he 
was the first who covered with mourning the chair 
“” of Saint Peter. Stephen, ignorant of the sacred doc- 
teines, and nnable to coum tho elergy, who had taken no part in his eleo- 
tion, violated the grave of a sovereign pontiff, caused Formosus, who 
had been buried at the Vatican, to be taken up, clothed in the papal orna- 
ments, and placed on the pontifical throne, where he thus outrageously 
addressed his corpse: “You were bishop of Porto; and how, man fall of 
ambition, did you dare to usurp the universal Roman throne?” Having 
said that, ho had the body stripped of the sacred garb, had the three fingers 
ent off with which the living pope had bean accustomed to give the papal 
benediction, and then had the body thrown into the Tiber.* Afterwards, 
having deposed all those who had been ordained by Formosus, Stephen 
rendered himself universally odious by such revengeful conduct. The 
friends of Formosus excited the citizens, who loaded Stephen with irons, 
and strangled him in prison. 
ome time after (in 898), John IX. assembled at Rome a council, which 
condemned all that had been done in 897, against the memory and the body 
of Formosus. The Fathers of the council remarked that Formosus had been 
removed by necessity from the See of Porto to that of Rome. “There was 
necessity,” said they, “for transferring Formosus from the Church of Porto 
to the Holy See. Formosus was distinguished for the merits of his life.” 
“The conduct of Stephen,” says Baronius, “ must be attributed to a vio- 
lent tyranny in fect, and not to error in faith: let us not forget that we are 
treating of the ninth century.” Stephen governed the Church one year and 
two months, He was interred at the Vatican. The Holy See remained 
vacant three days, 


* Laltpeaad, book i, chap 8. Muratorl, yol. it, p. 480, 
























116. ROMANUS.—a. p. 898. 


OMANTS, of Montefisscone, or rather of Gplienp, 
an estate near Civita Castellana, was the gon of 
Constantine, the father also of Pope Marie. Ho 

| was elected pontiff on the 17th of Septentber, B28. 

Sigontus, Platina, Panvini, and Chacon state iat 
| this pope abrogated all that Stephen had dome 
against Formosus, whose friend Romanus bad been. 
< But the contemporary writers make no mention of 
this abrogation, which seems to have been reserved for Theodore IT., suoces- 
sor of Romanus. 

This pope died on the 8th of February, 898, after governing the Charch 
about four months, and was interred at the Vatican. The Holy See re- 
mained vacant three days. 


117. THEODORE IL.—a. p. 898. 


HEODORE IZ, Roman, son of Photius, @ noble, 
@ wes clected pontiff on the 12th of February, 896. 
He annulled the sentence pronounced by Stephen 
VII. against those ordained by Formosus. He en- 
tombed with pomp, in Saint Peter's, the body of 
that pope, which some fishermen had recovered 
S] from the Tiber. Legends recount that when the 
body appeared at the entrance of the church all the 
images bowed in salutation. Modern oritica, says 
Novaes, reject this statement as 2 complimentary fable—/avola cares 
while othera receive it as an indubitable fact. 

‘Theodore II. governed only twenty days. He doworveg praise for huviag 
punished the insult offered to Formosus. Flodoard lauds the piety, cou 
age, and charity of Theodore. ‘He died, om the 8d of March, 898, and was 
interred at the Vatican. 


The Holy See remained vacant eight days. 

























118. JOHN IX.—a. p. 898. 


OHN IX., of Tivoli, son of Rampoald, first « Beno- 
dictine monk, then cardinal-deacon, was elected 
pope on the 22d of March, 898, and consecrated at 
the end of August. He formally abrogated the 
acts against Formosus. Nevertheless, he ordered, 
in two councils, assembled at Rome and Ravenna, 
<3 that no bishop should pass from his own Church 
<= to that of Rome,—a law annulled, as we shall seo, 


in 914* 

In the Council of Ravenna, John required all to swear obedience to the 
capitularies of Charlemagne, After having nobly restored the memory of 
Formosus, he excommunicated those:who had violated the tomb, in order 
to take out the body of that pope. He ratified the coronation of the 
Emperor Lambert, and annulled the election of Berengarius, This pontiff 
forbade the houses of bishops to be pillaged at their death, and he ordained, 
for the prevention of disturbances arising out of the coronation of the popes, 
that the ceremony should take place in presence of the imperial ambassa- 
dors. The presence of those ministers was often apparently invoked: they 
were called for if a riot was feared; but if the people were peaceable they 
wero not invited. John IX. governed two years and fifteen days, He died 
on the 26th of March, or at the commencement of August, in the year 900. 

He was interred at the Vatican. The Holy See remained vacant ten 
days, 

* Upon this strange trial, beld on the corpse of Formosus, Henault remarke—" It ia pretended 
that translation from ene bishopric to ancther was unexampled. Yet, in the third century, 


we have the case of Alexander, bishop of Jerusalem, and aleo a coadjutor given to e living 
bishop.” 




















119. BENEDICT IV.— a. p. 900. 


ENEDICT IV., s Roman, canon-regular of Saint 
John Lateran, son of Mammolus, and said to be of 
the famous Conti family, was elected on the 6th af 
April, a. p. 900. In the month of August, he 
crowned, as emperor, Louis, king of Bargandy. 
Benedict governed three years and two months, 
He was affable, liberal to the poor, and of virtues 

a rare in those unhappy times. 

We are now entering the tenth century; it already announces itself by 
acts which fill us with grief. That tenth century was the most fatal, the 
most unfortunate, to the Church. Who can deny it?* 

The great Baronius (4x. 900, x. 1) thus speaks: “This tenth century 
commences—this century, which, by its barrenness and sterility of good, was 
called the tron age; subsequently, on account of its abounding perversity, 
the Harden age, and on account of its scarcity of writers, the dark age.” 

Anthony Pagi, in his remarks on Baronius, says—* The tenth contury i is 
deplorable ; for its barbarism was horrible, immeasurable ; because eoclesi- 
astic property, bishoprics, and other benefices were constantly usurped, 
often by laymen, even those in tho married state.” Disturbances in the 
Boman See were frequent, as we shall have occasion to observe.t Examples 
of piety and virtue in the heads of the Church became less frequent. Am- 
bition and simony prevailed among the greater portion of the ecclesiastical 
body, and laws to remedy those evils were commonly despised. 

“ There were but few writers, if we compare them to the number which gave 
Justre to the preceding or to the following centuries, Ignorance would have 
been universal, says Father Faure in his annotations to the Father Muzan- 
tio (Table Chronol'g., p- 178), had not a few monks employed themselves in 
copying some of the productions of men who flourished before that time. 
‘We should read and seriously meditate what Tiraboschi says in his History 
Of Ttatian Literature, vol. iii., book iii., chap. ii. 

“It is pitiable to see that in that age sound criticiem and good philosophy 
were almost wholly banished from Europe. The bishops had to ask priests 
it they knew how to read. The corruption of the clergy was euch that fn 
this century and the beginning of the next men had to be raiemt to the 
heads of churches who were unworthy of that honor. Peter Damisis, wiit- 
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‘© Bovaee, ti, p.151. + Nevaes, ti, p. 161. 
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ing to a pontiff of an archpriest who aspired to become a bishop, gives the 
following secount of the merits of the candidate: “He really is governed 
by avarice and vanity, and he too strongly desires to reach the dignity of a 
Pastor ; but if this prove no obstacle, your Holiness must know that after 
all he is better than all the others.” 

‘The See of the Prince of the Apostles* had become the prey of certain 
princes and their wives. Their unbridled excesses, says Baronius, aided by 
their wealth and other circumstances, had rendered these personages ar- 
biters of the domains of Rome. It was not talent, but arbitrary power, 
that raised to the pontifical See these succeasors of the Holy Apostle. It 
seemed that as Divine Providence had in these fatal times intrusted its be- 
loved flock to shepherds unmindful of their duties, the abandoned flock 
ranst wander from the right path ; but Divine Providence was still always 
wonderfally and inscrutably governing it with an almighty arm. That samo 
Divine Providence, so great and so generous, though often so severe, but 
always justly eo, ordained that in that century, in which more of goodness 
and ecience were so much needed among the pastors, there was leas heresy 
than in any others. God is always so powerful and so kind to his children! 
God so ordered it that at the moment when the head of the Church showed 
least piety, the Church beheld coming to its bosom Harold, king of Den- 
mark, with his whole kingdom ; Dukes Liberius of Muscovy, Micislaus of 
Poland, Waldemar of Prussia, and Spetineus of Bohemia, os well as their 
vassals. Then Hungary wos converted by Saint Stephen, and Russia by 
Saint Boniface, and all, as if urged by a supernatural impulse, united with 
the Church. God finally so arranged that, in an age when the pontiffs wero 
not irreproachable, the Councils of Chalons, in 915, Troyes, in 921 and 927, 
and Rheims, in 995, recognized and venerated in the heads residing at Rome 
the supreme authority and the high and indestructible pontifical sovereignty. 

Let us, nevertheless, repeat with Mabillon and Natalis Alexander that, in 
spite of the almost universal irregularity, there yet flourished in sanctity 
many bishops, abbots, monks, and nuns, men and women of all ranks and 
conditions. 

‘Tt must also be added that many heretics, and even some Catholio writers, 
who look with no friendly eye upon the splendor of the Raman See, 
attack and denounce, while they exaggerate the faults of come of the pon- 
{ifs of that age. Those authors are numerous, and merit pity rather than 
refutation. “I know,” said Mabilion, “that the innovators of our age avail 
themselves of the evil example of s few popes to attack the incarruptible 
truth and unity of the Boman Church. Be the popes what they may, 
egeinat whom so many charges have been invented, their faults, real or 
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only alleged, can in no wise prejudice the Catholic Church, spread over 
the whole world. Saint Augustine, speaking of the Donatists, said: ‘Wo 
are not crowned for their innocence, nor panished for their perversity; sad 
we may, With like truth, say, as to modern innovators, the truth of the 
Church remains unalterabie.” ‘ 

Let us say with Bellarmine: “Heretics industriously seek after the 
faults of the pontifis; these faults have not been few, but do they destroy, 
or even diminish the glory of the Holy See? No; even on account of those 
very faults it must increase and extend. The Roman pontificate has not 
owed its preservation to human direction or pradence; it has bean pre- 
served because that rock has been so divinely fixed, so powerfully upheld, 
80 vigilantly surrounded by the guard of the apostles, and so gifted with 
the singular protection of God, that the gates of hell cannot prevail against 
that rock. Those ‘gates of hell’ are represented by the persecutions of 
tyranta, by the rage of heretics, by the mockeries of free-thinkers, by the 
circulation of corrupt writings, Ly all the wickedness spawned by human 
corruption.”* 

Novaes, continuing to quote from Bellarmine, does not here confine him- 
self to mere quotation, but continues in these terms: “We must continue 
the lives of the pontifis who governed the Church in the tenth century. 
Certainly, I do not pursue my task with the same satisfaction and pleasure 
that I felt while recounting the acts of the primitive faithful, where we had 
to admire so much virtue, knowledge, exemplary good works, and xéal for 
due pontifical administration. Now conduct unregulated by reflection at 
times, presents us with a spectacle different from what formerly edified us. 

“Nevertheless, as I have not exaggerated the good qualities of former 
pontiff, so with the following ones I will not conceal what is censnrable, 
being assured that the action of Divine Providence cannot but triumph the 
more, for, amidst those disorders, it has sustained the great glory of the 
Church.” 

The terrible accusation against the period, however, must not be applied 
to Benedict. Fleury says of him, “He was a great pope.”+ 

Be acted pradently in the case of Argrim, bishop of Langrea, whom the 
Emperor Gay had driven from that city. The pope not choosing to decide 
without the bishops, convened a council in the Lateran palace, where it waa 
decided that Argrim should be maintained in the See of Langres. The 
‘Emperor Lambert was dead, and Benedict not deeming it right to reodinine 
Berengarins, held the empire to be vacant; but shortly after, Louis, scm of 
Boson, king of Provence, was called into Italy and recoghized as emperet. 
Under this reign died Alfred the Great, king of England. He paofibet by 


* Bellarmine, preface to his De Rom. Pont. t Flour, chap liv, p, 71 
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all the leisure his public duties allowed him, to read, interrogate educated 
men, and thus to learn whatever might improve himself for those with whom 
he conversed.* He left many writings, six of which were his own composi- 
tions, Among them were a collection of the laws of various nations, the 
laws of the Weet Saxons, a treatise against evil judges, maxims of wise men, 
parables, and dissertations on the various fortunes of kings. The English 
ascribe to Alfred trial by jury in criminal cases. 

Benedict died on the 20th of October, 903. He was interred at the 
Vatican. 

The Holy See remained vacant seven days. 


120. LEO V.— 908. 


& SNE ¥. was born at Priapi, near Ardea, in the Ro- 
. man Campagna, or, according to other authors, at 

Arezzo; he was certainly not a Tuscan. A simple 

Benedictine in the abbey of Brandallo, then cardi- 

nal, he was elected pope on the 28th of Octobor, 

903. A few days afterwards, Christopher, cardi- 

nal-priest of Saint Lawrence in Damaso, who owed 

= - all to the new pope, seeing him destitute of exeen- 

tive ability, and ‘ocapatla of upholding his authority, threw him into prison, 

compelled him to renounce the pontificate, and made him promise that he 

would return to his monastery. Sigonius affirms that time was not allowed 

him to resume the monastic life, and that he died in prison, in one month 
and nine days. He was interred at Saint John Lateran. 

Platina, speaking of the weakness of Leo, says: “ Dignities receive more 
sathority from men, then men from dignities.” As Christopher was @ ser- 
vant of Leo, Piatina, with lees gravity than the eubject requires, adds these 
wortls, almost quoted from Theocritus: Enutrito lupas qui te comedant—Nur- 
ture soploee, and be devoured tt 

* Rend 

Piatisa, probably quoting from mamory, has not given Theocritus quite exactly. Ove of the 
irtak saint oplnie ooking enokos be Me Saptiteds nilgsnadly-ancaien’ pwr 
aad domain Aedes abvet, Ba te fapwer., Idyll. v., ©. 96. 
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121. CHRISTOPHER. — a. p. 908. 


HRISTOPHER, » Roman, cardinal-pricst af Saint 
Lawrence in Damaso, set up his pretensions against 
Leo Y. and threw him into prison, as related in the 
last life. But, though he thus grasped the pontifi- 
cal authority, he is not reckoned among the anti- 
popes. Six months after his usurpation he was im- 
o vvisoned by Sergiuy, who sent him to a monastery, 
where he perished miserably in June, 904. He was 

buried at the Vatican. This is one of the deplorable scenes which we an- 

nounced as having disgraced the tenth century. Happily, we can say that 
shortly before the Iconoclasts had been repressed by Theodora, widow of 

Theophilus. The arts, so friendly to Christian government, were cultivated 

both in the East and in the West; sculptors in bronze, especially, now 

acquired renown at Constantinople. 





122. SERGIUS III.—a. pv. 904, 


ERGIUS, a Roman, cardinal-priest, son of Benedict, 
of the Conti family, aspired to the papacy on the 
death of Theodore Il. Defeated by a faction, he 
passed seven years at Florence, in exile. Recalled 
subsequently by the party of Adalbert, marquis of 
Tuscany, he was invited by the Roman people, who 
hated Christopher, to present himself again for elec- 
3 tion. He was consecrated on the 9h of June, 904, 

ice ee ee ee 
by which Theodore IL and John IX. hed restored the memory qf that 
‘pope. 

Subsoquently, many calumnies were circulated againat Bergius, Novaes 
is far from sdmitting the trath of those accusations. 

This pope repaired and embellished the church of Saint Jobn Lateran, 
that had been damaged by an earthquake in the reign of Stephen VIL 
‘The errors of Photius still had partisans in the Eest. Sergins redoabled 
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his efforts to diminish the infinence of the sdherents of such maxims. He 
gaverned seven years and three months, and died towards the end of 
Angust, 911, after a pontificate of which Baronius says that it had un 
cattivo ingresso, un peggiore progresso, ed un pessime egresso—bad ingress, 
worse progress, an egresa worst of all. 

According to many authors, Sergius was interred at the Vatican; but, 
secording to Rasponi, in the Basilica of Saint John Lateran.» 

The venerable Cardinal Bellarmine does not silently pass over the re- 
proaches due to come of the popes, who, in that age, ahowed such opposite 
feelings towards Formosus. 

This work cannot become a panegyric, wanting in truth; it is » statement 
of facta, where tares will be found among the good grain. 

The historian who conceals the truth e.poses himself to sharp criticism. 
The reader thinks he has strong arguments for reply and censure, and he 
thence acquires a suspicious feeling, which is sure to grow. Bellarmine 
mects the difficulty boldly + but he does not forget the respect due to the 
Holy Bee. 

Among these popes, certainly some were mistaken, as the sharp-eyed 
centuriators of Magdebonrg remaik. “ Yes,” exclaimed Cardinal Bellar- 
mine, “Stephen VIL and Sergius IIL erred, but on a question of fact, and 
not of law—by bad example, not by false doctrine.” 

Sergius, who, as we have seen, completely repaired the church of Saint 
John Lateran, damaged by an earthquake in the reign of Stephen, chose 
it for his burial-place. 

Fleury gives accusations brought against the doctrine of Sergius; Novaes 
maintains that they were only calumnies; and to prove that this pope did 
not neglect the duties of the papacy, he reminds us that the pope contrib- 
uted to destroy the errors of Photius in the East, who taught that the 
Holy Ghoat proceeded not from the Son, but only from the Father. Pla- 
tina mentions a journey made by Sergins into France, of which Fleury 
makes no mention. Francis Giusta is also silent upon the subject; but it is 
trae that he has been occasionally careless in his remarks on the travels of 
the popes. 


* Papebsoke, Js Propyler, p. 188, n, 11. + Ds Bom. Pontif, book fy , cap. 1. 


































123. ANASTASIUS ITI.—a. p. 911. 


costed pope a day or two after the death of 
Sergius IIL, in 911. At the request of Beren- 
garius, hing of Italy, he granted various privi- 
leges to the Bishop of Pavia—the right to ride a 
white horse, to have the cross carried in procee- 
sion before him on his journeys, and to sit at the 

as left hand of the pope m the councils. Cardinal 
Baronius cites 2s yet another privilege. Whenever the bishop of Pavia calied 
to a synod the archbishops of Milan or Ravenna, with their anffragans, 
they were bound to attend at once. Novaes says that it was on account of 
these singular privileges that Benedict XIV., in 1743, created the bishops 
of’ Paviu perpetual archbishops of Amasia. This concession restored 
onler into the ecclesiastical hicrarehy. 

Anastasius is praised for the gentleness of his government, which lasted 
only two years and two months. 

He died in October, and was interred at the Vatican. 





124, LANDO.— a. p. 913. 


A WA SS 0, son of Trano, born at Monterotondo, an 
et; ancient Roman colony, was a canon-regular. He 
Fy was elected pontiff on the 16th of October, 018, 
governed six months and ten days, died the 26th 
of April, 914, and was interred at the Vatioan, 
From fear of the vengeance of a celebrated and 
powerful Roman lady, Theodora, who was no less 
d vicious than her two daughters, Theodora and 
Marozia, Lando transferred John from the church of Bologna, where be 
was elected, to that of Ravenna. That same John, under the name of John 
X, was Lando’s successor. 
Chacon says that the life of this pontiff was very obscure, partly om “‘so- 
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count of the ehorimess of his pontificate, partly from the scarcity of writers 
who give the annals of these times. This explains the brief character of 
the notices given by historians of the popes of that period. Nevertheless, 
wo see in the reports of William the Librarian, and of Godefry, that Lando, 
faithful to the sentiments ot conciliation which have always animated the 
popes, interposed his authority to prevent Berengarius, king of Italy, and 
Rodolph, son of Count Guido, from going to war with each other. Many 
authors reckon Lando among the pontiffs, though it is impossible always to 
approve his character, his weaknesses, and his censurable deferences. 

In Platina (p. 280) we find the following: “There was at that time a great 
strife between the Italians, the Germans, and the French, for the possession 
of the empire, and fatal wars were the result. The Romans and the 
Italians endeavored to retain the imperial dignity in their country, in 
spite of all the resistance of all the barbarians. The Romans and the 
Italiane acted thus, although they were destitute of a head capable of sus- 
taining so noble an enterprise. All those lights were now extinguished 
which had once made Italy shed such effulgence on the world. That tower- 
ing tree that once had sent out its glorious roots so far was now stricken 
and withered.” 
































125. JOHN X.—a.v. 914. 


De OHN X., of the Cenci family, not a Roman, but born 
‘\ at Ravenna, was son of John of the city of Bo- 
Ri logna, where he had been appointed bishop. He 
( was transferred to the archbishopric of Ravenna at 
){ the urgent recommendation of the powerful and 






















cate on the 30th of April, 914. 

% : On the 24th of March, 914, he crowned 98 em- 
peror Berengarius, king of Italy. On that occasion the emperor confirmed 
the donations made by Pepin, Charlemagne, and other emperors. 

The same year, with the assistance of that emperor, Constantine Por- 
phyrogenites, and other princes, he entirely defeated the Saracens, who for 
forty years hed intrenched themselves in the lands of Garigliano, in the 
province of Lavoro. The pope, in person, encouraged the Catholics. He 


* The word darberiens here means the Germans and Freach of that time. 
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dispatched a legate to Compostella to venerate in the name of the pope 
himself the body of Saint James. 

John confirmed in the title of archbishop of Rheims (one of the iniquities 
of those times) Hugo, son of the count of Aquitaine, who, according to 
Flodoard, was not five years old. Kings and people solicited such favora 
for children, and the popes sometimes lacked courage to refuse. “That,” 
says Baronius, “ was the first monster that was seen in the Church of God ; 
an unheard of event, of which no creature in the world had yet formed an 
ides.” 

John had governed more than fourteen years, when, by order of the in- 
famous Marozia, wife of Guido, marquis of Tuscany, he was arrested and 
thrown into prison, where he was strangled by having a pillow bound over 
his mouth,* on the 2d of July, 928. He was buried at Saint John Lateran. 

Fellert says, that although the memory of this pontiff was not held in 
very great veneration, there is every reason to believe that towards the end 
of his life he expiated his faults by his penitence. On many occasions he 
manifested the sincere sorrow that he felt, and he exhorted charitable per- 
sons to join their prayers to his to avert Glod’s wrath. 


126. LEO VI.—a. pv. 928. 


‘T the end of June, 928, Leo, son of Christopher, of, 
the Roman family of Gomina, afterwards called 
Sanguigna, was elected pope. He governed the 
Church with integrity and moderation seven months 
and five days, died about the 8d of February, 629, 
and was interred at the Vatican. 

Albert Kranz (Jfetropolia, lib. v., cap. i., p. 117) 

ras expresses surprise at the brief duration af the lives 
of the popes in this age, and he suspects that poison was in frequent uset 
Yet John X. had just reigned fourteen years. 

Platina thinks that Leo reigned with as much wisdom as the times permit- 
ted, when morals were so corrnpt.§ He continues: “ To recall the citizens to 
concord, to settle Italian affairs still in tumult, owing to the rashnees and 
weakness of preceding popes, and to keep the barbarians from crushing 
the Italians, such was the task esasyed by Leo. And he could not better or 
more worthily employ his short pontificate.” 


® Platina, p. 269, 
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TEPHEN VIIL, Roman, son of Thendemond, was 
elected pope on the 3d of January, 929. 

He governed two years, one month, and twelve 
days, with sentiments of kindness and religion even 
~) more praiseworthy in that age than in any other. 

He died March 15th, 931, and was interred at the 
Vatican, 








Alberic, consul of Rome, was elected about the 13th 
of March, 931, at the age of twenty yeara, as some 
maintain, or twenty-five, according to others. 

John was surrounded by evil men, who had raised 
him to authority, and possessed more of it than he 
did. He governed four years and ten months, 
always submissive to Marozia, whom many suthora 
regard as his mother; or to his brother Alberic, who kept him im prison 
from the year 983, He died there at the commencement of January, 936, 
the victim of the ambition of his supposed mother, and of the cruelty of his 
brother. He was interred at Saint John Lateran. 








129. LEO VII.—a. p. 986-8. 


EO VIL, a Roman, son of Christopher, wes elected 
pontiff against his will, and consecrated before the 
9th of January, 936. Ho invited to Rome Odo, 
mM abbot of Cluny, to reform monastic discipline, 
@ and to rebuild, near the church of Saint Paul, the 
monastery that once existed there. 

Fleury says that Odo received, under the will of 
Abbot Bernon, Cluny, Massay, and Deols, By 
this disposal of these monasteries, it is evident that Bernon had not yet 
thought of forming a congregation ; it was Odo who properly formed that 
which hss since borne the name of Cluny. Saint Odo was appointed by 
Leo VIL. to restore peace between Hugo, king of Italy, and Alberic, brother 
of Pope John XI. When the holy monk reached Rome he undertook that 
reconciliation, and succeeded, to the satisfaction of the pope. 

Leo governed with mildness and integrity. Flodoard praises Leo in 
Latin verses. This pope died about 937, and was interred at the Vatican. 
























130. STEPHEN IX.—a. p. 989. 


| TEPHEN IX., a Roman, but educated in Germany, 
, was elected pontiff about the 19th of July, 989. 
Alberic, who had become legate of Rome, hated him 
because he enjoyed the friendship of Otho, king of 
Germany. It is said that in consequence of this 
hatred Stephen was wounded in the face. The event 
e~) is mentioned in Muratori; but, as it ie remarked in 
























In 942, Stephen sent Bishop Damasus as his legate to Franes, with let- 
tera recognising aa king Louis d’Ontre Mer, against whom taany of the 
nobles had revolted, though he hed bean crowned king on the 19th of Fane, * 
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986, by Artaud, archbishop of Rheims, formerly a monk of the Abbey of 
Saint Remi.* 

Stephen threatened the revolted with excommunication, should they not 

Peace was broken off between Hugo, king of Italy, and Alberic, who had 
set himseaf up as prince of Rome. Stephen desired once more to employ 
in this dificult negotiation Odo, the abbot of Cluny, who had returned into 
France. But the abbot died at Tours, before he could obey the pope. 
Stephen governed three years, four months, and fifteen days. He died at 
the beginning of December, 942, and was interred at the Vatican. 


181. MARINUS IL—a. pv. 948. 


HE name of Martin is given by many authors to this 
SW pope, as they give that name to Pope Marinus L 

Marinus IL. was a Roman, and was elected pope 

some time previous to the 4th of February, probably 

about the 22d of January, 943. He wrote to the 

bishop of Capua a letter, in which that bishop was 

accused of being ignorant of the canons, illiterate, 

too familiar with laymen, and a rash transgressor, 

because he had given a benefice to one of his dea- 

cons. It was the Church of the Holy Angels which Stephen IX. had just 

granted to the Benedictine monks to erect a monastery. This pope ordered, 

at the same time, that the monastery should be erected on the grounds of 

that church, declaring that it should never be disturbed by him or by his 

suecessors, and that the monastery should remain constantly snbject to the 

Benedictine abbey at Capua. Further, the bishop, on pain of excom- 

taunisation, was to cut off the intrusive deacon from all communication with 

the ecclesiastical offices. Marinus governed three years and six months. 

He distinguished himself by his zeal for ecclesiastical reform, the rebuilding 

of churches, and the relief of the poor. He displayed something of the 

pious perseverance which had animated the pontiffs in the primitive days 

of the Church, and he could not be surpassed in his love of establishing 

peace among princes. He died in the month of June, 946, and was interred 
at the Vatican. 


© Fleury, Hi, p. 683. 























,GAPITUS, a Roman, was elected pontiff in the 
month of June, 946, two or three days after the 
death of Marinus, Troubles still prevailed in 
France in regard to the See of Rheims, Artand, 
Hs after having crowned Louis d’Outre Mer, had been 
x deposed, and Hugh, son of Heribert, count of 





b 4 rasa child not five years old! In that age, bad 
examples were followed everywhere, even in France. Agapitus, to termi- 
nate that schism and to restore the authority of Louis d’Outre Mer, sent to 
Paris a legate named Marinus. This legate, in 948, held a council at Ingel- 
heim, in the diocese of Cologne. In this council Artaud, in reward for hia 
fidelity to his legitimate king, was reinstated in his See of Rheims; Hugo, 
his rival, was excommunicated, as was Heribert, a rebel to the king. 

In 949, there was another council at Rome, at which these excommunica- 
tions were renewed. 

‘The Holy Father called to Rome Otho L, king of Germany, that he might 
expel from Itsly Berengarius, who il] treated the clergy, aud even plundered 
them of actual necessaries. The Italian peninsula was at that time thus 
divided: Lombardy obeyed Bevengarius IL. and his son Adalbert; Genoa, 
Tascany,.and the Romagna were subject to a minister of the emperor of the 
West: Apulia and Calabria, the southern part, though infested by the Sara- 
cens, recognized the Greek emperor. Venice amassed wealth by carrying 
to various nations the commodities they needed. At Rome consuls were 
annually appointed for the nobility; a prefect was supposed to protect the 
interesta of the pcyulace. The pope, while receiving the homage of nearly 
all the sovereigns of Europe, was oppressed by the consuls in his capital 
city, and by Berengarius in his provincial possessions, 

Otho received the letters of the pope, and, after ordering the king of Den- 
mark and the dukes of Poland and Bohemia to declare themselves his vas- 
eals, he crossed the Alps. Announcing that he canie at the request of Pope 
Agopitas, he subjugated Lombardy, and demanded the crown of Baly, 
which he called the right of victory. Many princes hed competed far that 
throne, since the deposition of Louis the Fat. The espirante weve Beren- 
garius, duke of Frinli; Guido, duke of Spoleto; Arnulph, king of Germany ; 
Louis H., king of Provence; Budolph, king of Burgundy, beyond the Jura; 
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Hugo, count of Provence ; and Berengarius IL, marquis of Ivry. The arri- 
val of Otho proclaimed a more powerful competitor. 

Pope Agapitus IT. was to decide the claims of all these princes to the 
iron crown, Otho, master of Milsn and of Pavia, had himself recognized 
a king of these provinces in the year 951. But, to the eyes of the popn- 
lace, the soveraign power did not seem to be positively conferred upon him 
until Wolpul, archbishop of Milan, acting in concert with Pope Agapitas, 
placed upon his head the crown of the Lombards, which was preserved in 
the éhurch of Saint John the Baptist, at Monza. Otho deposited on the 
altar of Saint Ambrose all his ornaments as king of Germany, the lance, the 
royal eword, the battle-axe, the baldrick, and the chlamys. He served the 
Mass in the dalmatic of subdeacon, while the clergy celebrated the ceremo- 
nies. After the sacrifice, the archbishop addressed to the dukes and mar- 
qnises who surrounded him a congratulatory address in honor of Otho. 
He then anointed him with the holy oil, arrayed him again in the ornaments 
that had been laid upon the altur, restored his arms to him, and finally 
placed upon his head the crown of the Lombards.* 

Pope Agapitus sent to Saint Brano, archbishop of Cologne, and brother 
of Otho, the pailium, with especial privileges. 

Agapitus governed nine years and six or seven months, with great zeal 
for the peace of Christendom. He dicd August 20th (or perhaps 28tb), 956, 
and was buried in Saint John Lateran. 


‘This crown consiate of a band of guld about four fingers wide, ornamented with chased work 
and jewols, in the form of an ancient diadem, aud having in tho inside s band of iron of the 
breadth of one finger. Considering the chief material, we shonld catl this the golden crown, but 
the name of the éron crown prevailed, becaus it was said thoi the slendor band of iron which it 
contained was a nail of oar Sa1 Sour’ crose, sent to Thendelinda by Gregory the Great, as rewards 
(or ber temporary extirpation of the Arian heresy. Some authure maintain that the iron band 
within the crown attested that a courageous pc »ple owe their gold to iron.—Raly, p. 68. 

















138. JOHN XIL—a. p. 956. 


REPEAT what was said of John XIE. in the 
Notizie of Rome for the year 1844: 

«John XIE, Conti, a Roman, was created pope 
in the yoar 956, and governed the church sbout 
eight years. During that time, and in the yea. 
963, Leo was intruded into the pontificate. Being 
subsequently deposed, he again usurped the 
supreme dignity on the 26th June, 964, and he 
continued to retain his illegal possession of it 

until April, 965, Nevertheless, Leo is reckoned in the list of popes. under 
the name of Leo VIIL"* 

After this preliminary official information, we proceed to details, His 
name was Octavian, and he was tho first pontiff who changed his name, 
John of the Conti family, grand nephew of Sergius III. and of John XL, 
was elected, or rather, at the instigation of some Romans, intruded into the 
papacy about the 20th of August, 956. He was then only some sixteen or 
eighteen years old. Such were the calamities of the fimes, says Baronius, 
that it was deemed better to tolerate that invasion than to wound the Church 
by @ schism which would be a worse evil still. Therefore the Church 
accepted and endured him as pontiff, considering that there would be leas 
evil in tolerating one head, though a monstrous one, than in afflicting the 
one body with two heads.+ 

In 957, the new head of the Church, with a youthful ardor more becoming 
& warrior then a vicar of Jesus Christ, took into his pay the auxiliary 
troops of the duke of Spoleto, and having joined them to his own, marched 
in pereon against Pandolpho, prince of Capua, who, supported by the army 
of Gisolfo, prince of Salerno, not only resisted the pope, but completely 
defested him. John was forced to retreat in disorder to his own territory 
and to sue for peace, which Pandolpho granted, making a treaty of friend- 
chip and confederation. 

John being afterwards annoyed by Berengarins and his eon Adalbert, 
called King Otho to his aid, as Agapitus II. had done, that Otho with hie - 
army might deliver John from those vexations, Otho, before he marched, 
engaged himself by oath to cause the-restoration of all that thone tyrants 
had plundered from the Church.} 


* Notisie: Rome, 1844, 4 Nownes, ii, p. 177, 
3 The formula af the oath is to be found in Gratias. under the head TV Domino, 98, died. 68. 
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Otho drove Berengarins and Adalbert from Italy, and restored to the 
Charch whst she bad received from Pepin and Charlemagne. Subsequently, 
John, grateful to Otho, crowned him as emperor, on the 13th of February, 
962. He was the first German prince who received the imperial crown, 
and John, the pontiff who effected the change, had promised Otho to 
entertain no relations with Berengarins and Adalbert: such relations, how- 
ever, revivod. Otho, irritated at this, advanced towards Rome in 968. The 
Bomans, discontented with John, who fled, swore that they would never 
again elect a pontiff without the approbation of the emperor. Three days 
afterwards the emperor assembled a Conciliabula, in which John was accused 
‘of enormous crimes, except of heresy, and iniquitously degraded from 
the pontificate on the 6th of November, 963. The antipope Leo was then 
raised to the papacy, but the inconstant Romans soon diamissed Leo and 
restored John. It is affirmed that the latter, on re-entering Rome, ordered 
oruel reprisals which disgrace his memory. 

‘The reader must go back to those days of grief and horror. A young 
man scarcely twenty-five years old was invested with the papal attire; he 
owed such an unheard-of honor to factious and evil men, to a host of 
- wretches who trembled in defeat, and then abused their vietory. He who 
owed his elevation to such circumstances had neither the moderation nor 
the uprightness so admirable in many preceding popes. Perverse counsel- 
lors involved the Church in wars, and in complications repugnant to her 
character. On the one side, seeing so many enemies united against her, 
political and sovereign power was needed to shelter her from their constant 
unjust attacks; on the other hand, it was to be feared that the inconsiderate 
youth would forget duty, and prove only the ambitious defender of authority 
by force, forgetfal of the power of religion and the holy patience it pre- 
scribes, 

All these terrible and detestable circumstances brought about the dis- 
orders that we unceasingly deplore, and which withal we cannot pass over 
in ailence, since so many ecclesiastical writers before us have deplored and 
desorfbed them in language that inspires terror. Our task is difficalt, but 
unavoidable. After this frightfal tenth century, and the commencement of 
the eleventh, we come again to pontifis who do honor to the Church; we 
find a Saint Sylvester and a Saint Leo IX., and come to a Gregory VIL, 
defending the prerogatives of the Church, and at the same time distinguish- 
ing himeelf by such eminent sanctity of life, that the Church in presence of 
Bo many virtues does not hesitate to place him upon her altars. 

John pursued the political vengeance which wos dictated to him by his 
accomplices. In religious authority he was strict; but not more so than a 
legitimate pope should be. 

On the 26th of February, 964, he celebrated council, in which he con- 
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demned the Emperor Otho and the antipope Leo, end the bishops of 
Ostia, Porto, and Albano, who had ordained Leo when unjustly promoted to 
the pontificate. He deprived of all rank and of all honors the Priests who 
had been ordained by the intruder, stripped them of their clerical vestments, 
and made them sign this declaration: “My father had nothing—nothing, 
therefore, could he bestow upon me.” 

‘At length the end of John’s life came, Luitprand, who is hostile to 
John, bitterly accuses him; but grave authors rightly refuse to edmit 
these letter accusations. Rancor and prejudice sometimes overatep all 
bounds; having spoken truly on some points, men sometimes fancy them- 
selves privileged to speek untruly on others. Imitprand was the friend of 
achiamatios and the flatterer of Otho. 

‘We chall close by a reflection of Feller’s:* “The great number,” says he, 
“of virtuous and holy pontifis who have occupied the See of Rome, should 
make us forget the small number whose morals have ill-suited their station. 
Jesus Christ expressly warns us that the chiefs of religion are not impecca- 
ble, and that their faults aro no argument against the worship of which they 
are the ministers, or the doctrine of which they are the depositaries. “‘The 
Scribes and Pharisees sit in the chair of Moses: all things whatsoever they 
shall say unto you, observe and do, bat according to their works do ye not.” 
(Matt. xxiii. 23.) 

John was interred at Saint John Lateran. 

In the East, the Emperor Romamus the Younger died on the 15th of 
March in the preceding year. Romanus, at the suggestion of evil counsel- 
lors, had driven from the imperial palace the Empress Helena, his mother, 
and his sisters. In those sad times the East set no better examples than 
the West, and Europe was apparently unmoved by this barbarity. 

‘Under this disastrous reign, Genoa, which had already bean pillaged by 
the Saracens from Africa, was again threatened with an incursion ; and the 
Hungarians, coming by way of the town of Fiuma, ravaged Italy, 


* Foller, ili., 660. 














ENEDICT V., named Grammatico, a Roman, of 
the Conti family, cardinal-deacon, was elected 
May 19th, 964, to succeed John XIL, without the 
consent of the Emperor Otho. That prince then” 
laid siege to Rome, which, pressed by hunger, sur- 
rendered, abandoning Benedict, and received the 
intruder, Leo VIIL Benedict was sent as a 
prisoner into Germany, and delivered to Adalgag- 

nus, as, bishop of ‘Hamburg, who treated him with honor until his death, which 
occurred on the 4th of July, 965, after a pontificate of one year and a few 
months, Benedict was buried in the cathedral of Hamburg, and thence re- 
moved to Rome in 999, by order of Otho IIL In various martyrologies, 
the title of martyr is given to Benedict. The Holy See was vacant two 
months and twenty-five days. Benedict was a learned and virtuous pontiff, 
with mildness and patience equal to his misfortunes. 

‘We are now to see how the antipope Leo VILL appreciated the preroga- 
tives of the Holy See. The intruder assembled a council, after the depart- 
are of Benedict V. 

In Fleury (iii, book 56, page 636) we read: ‘There is a decree of that 
council by which the pope (the axtizupe) Leo, with all the clergy and peo- 
ple of Rome, granted and confirmed to Otho and his successors the right 
of choosing @ successor in the kingdom of Italy, fo catablish the pope, and to 
give the investiture to the bishops ; so that neither patricians, nor pope, nor 
bishop could be created without his consent; the whole, under penalty of 
excommunication, perpetual exile, and death.” Nothing was wanting to the 
dastardly cruelty and impiety which dictated that decision. Usurpert 
freely part with what they have wrested from the lawful owners, 























185. JOHN XII.—a. v. 965. 







hatred of the Roman nobility, and Rolfredus, prefect 
of Rome, excited « tumult against the pope, who was 
obliged to retire to Capua, where, for six monthe, Pan- 
E dolpho, the lord of that city, treated him with great bon- 
“ors, In gratitnde, John made Capua an episcopal See, 

He approved the acts of the council held st Ra- 
yenna, in 968, which erected Magilehourg into on archbishopric; and he 
convened another council, at Rome, in 969, when the Church of Benevento 
was made an archbishopric. 

On the return of Otho, John's protector, to Italy, the Romans recalled the 
latter, and replaced bim in the chair of Saint Peter. 

‘The emperor learning that many of the Romans had shamefully betrayed 
the pope, punished them with great severity. Peter, prefect of Rome, was 
tied by the hair to the head of Constantine's horse, and there exposed to 
the maledictions of the people.* 

In 967, John crowned Otho IE. as emperor, at the request of Otho IL, who 
wished before his doath to see his son invested with the imperial dignity. 

It is said that John was the first who introduced the custom of baptizing 
eburch bells, because he baptized one at Saint John Lateran, to which he 
gave the name of Saint John. That opinion is adopted by Baronius; but 
the rite was certainly in use prior to the reign of John XIE, and, on such 
occasion, some st least of the ceremonies of baptism were followed, sach 
as the pouring of water, the anointing, and the imposition of the name of & 
saint. The obiect was fo distinguish one bell from another; or, in obedi- 
ence to & pious feeling, they sought to call people to chureh by the voice of 
a saint, whose name was thus united to an instrument of divine praise. 

The Poles having been converted to the Catholic faith, John sent Egiel, 
bishop of Tusculum, to confirm them in their holy intention. 







* Feary (Ui 86, p 688) repents what Platina bad mid sbout » bronse hare of Constant 
nople which was at Rome. ‘There iss serious error here, Whst many euthors, consalted by 
Pistoa end Floury, take far the boree of Constantine je no other than the celebzmted hovee of 
‘Moryus Aurelina, which now stande in the middle of the square of the eapltol, at Home: ix the 
‘gus of ignoranes, this horse and the statue of the empercr were found auidsh guys 
The popstoce periniod to ang the bore that of Canmteotian wal oc td lege aten ac ie 
Isibutted through the month of that horse, fea bas wall ilinstrated that kiehationl thet, dnd he 
supparts his views by a host of proofs which render them now infixpatebila, 
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He governed six years, eleven months, and six deya, and dying on the 
6th of September, 972, was interred at Saint Paul beyond the walls. 

‘The Holy See remained vacant nearly three months. 

Under the reign of this pontiff, Otho sent to Constantinople, as ambassa- 
dor, Laitprand, bishop of Cremona, to ask of the Emperor Nicephorus 
Phocas, for young Otho, the emperor's son, the hand of Anne, daughter of 
the Emperor Romanus the Younger, and of the Empress Theophania, whom 
Nicephorus had married. Lmitprand has left an account of his embassy. 
In an audience, Nicephorus said to Luitprand—“I should wish to receive 
you well, but the conduct of your master does not permit me. He has 
taken Rome as though it were an enemy's city. He has endeavored vio- 
lently to subject several cities of my empire, and being unable to succeed, 
he now, under pretence of peace, sends you 28 @ spy upon us.” 

‘The bishop replied: “My master has not usurped the city of Rome by 
violence ; on the contrary, he has delivered it from tyrants. Was it not in 
the power of effeminate men and profligate women? I think your prede- 
cessora have been asleep, who called themselves Roman emperors, but were 
not so in fact! Have not some of the popes been banished, others re- 
duced to actual want, and not allowed to receive even alms? Who of you 
other emperors has been zealous enough to punish those crimes, and to re- 
store the Chureh to its primitive lustre? You have neglected her; but my 
master has not. He has come from the end of the earth to deliver Rome 
from the wicked, and to restore all honor and power to the successors of the 
Apostles, And, then, when rebels have risen against him, and against the 
pope, he has punished them according to the laws of Justinian, of Valen- 
tinian, of Theodosius, and of the other emperors.” 

The emperor and the bishop exchanged other words, which history has 
not disdained. Nicephorns said to the ambassador—“ You are not Romans, 
you are only Lombards.” The bishop replied: “We Lombards, Saxons, 
atid Franks have no greater insult than to calla man a Romen, With us 
this name impliea all that can be conceived of baseness, cowardice, avarice, 
impurity, and treechery.” 

This great nation, which had bestrode the known aniverse in triumph, 
accumulated conquests, had yielded to the caprice of exchanging its capital, 
only in the end to excite such just hatred, and seo themselves so completely 
despieed by nationa uncivilized by science and art, by rade ignorant men, 
who, in their turn, ruled the world with the battle-axe, the franciaque, and 
fire. 





The emperer’s ambaswedor spoke with respect at least of the popes. 
Whether the prince interposed with evil intent or wise and Christian views, 
hig envoy defended the rights of religion, which the Boman emperor of Con- 
stantinople trampled under foot. In those sed days of duty disregarded, 


‘Vou. 1-17 
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there was never @ pope so little master of himself as to allow euch verses a8 
these to be sung before him, verses which Imitprand heard without evineing 
disgust: “Behold, the morning star approaches—the surora rises—the 
death of the Saracens! Prince Nicephoras—long live Nisephoras! Adore 
him, ye nations—sabmit to his power !” 

Many popes have been accused of not repressing feelings of pride. Was 
pride ever more satanic than that of Nicephorus? Let us never forget, in 
the course of this history, that besides the weakness of those whose annals 
‘wo write, there is always room to mention the weakness of contemporary 
princes. We must not be aroused at the one without remembering the 
others, who were doubtless more guilty. Never did vicar of Christ, never 
did a pope set himself up as God, like Nicephorus, who made men adore 
him. 


186. BENEDICT VI.—a. pv. 972. 


i} ENEDICT YL, s Roman, son of Hildebrand, was 
elected pontiff on the 20th of December, 972. 

Otho T, the emperor, dying at this time, hia son 
Otho II, who had already been crowned by John 
XIIL, succeeded. The Romans, desirous of ac- 
qmnng what they had called liberty under the 
emperors and under the republic, broke out in 
riots, persuaded that they had little to fear from 
the imperial: armies, then elsewhere engaged in obstinate wars, ‘They ex- 
cited trouble in many cities. Cencius was one of the boldest conspirators 
in this seditious enterprise. As Benedict defended at once the rights of the 
Church and those of the emperor, Cencius attacked and imprisoned him in 
the castle of Saint Angelo, where, by order of the rebel, the pontiff waa pnt 
to death. 

Benedict governed one year and three months. One of the most farions, 
in calling for the death of the pontiff, was Franco, son of Ferumi, afterwards 
pope under the title of Boniface VIL 

‘The disturbances of those times seem to have caused s correspoding’ dis- 
order in the writings of the historians. Some of them make Donus Il. the 
successor of Benedict VL, while others make the former the.immedjate 
Predecessor of the latter. Novacs is of the latter class. The dktos af tho 
event are no lesa uncertain. The papacy in those times was. lowered tad 
profaned to the extent of becoming a kind of tempore! and very precarious 
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post, dependent on the-caprice of the mob, as the Roman empire had been 
‘upon the venality of the Prestorian guards. Those sovereigns of the moment 
rose and fell ere there was time for them to be recognized. We have not 
erred in announcing, with alarm, all the ferocities of the tenth century, and 
we have not employed colors too dark to warn the reader of the frightful 
picture to be unrolled before him. 
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‘ONUS IL. was elected pontiff in 972, with the aid 
and favor of the counts of Tusculum, who were then 
very powerful in the city of Rome. He governed 
three months, with great integrity. He died on 
the 19th of December, and was interred at the 
Vatican. 





N antipope, named Franco, who had caused Pope 
Benedict to be put to death, usurped the pontifi- 
cate, and as he could but continue his career of 
iniquity, he in a month plundered the Vatican of 
its most valuable contents. This sacrilegious 
‘usurper then escaped to Constantinople, whence 
‘we shall see him return in 9865, to commit a fresh 

time upon the person of John XIV. 

” Benedict VIL, s Roman, son of David, of the 
Conti fapsiy, ‘was elected pope before the 25th of March, 975. 

Benedict oslobrated two councils at Bome ; in one he excommunicated 
the-dndipope Bontface—in the other, the simoniscs. After a reign of more 
Chan eight yours, he died, in the year 964, and was interred ot Senta Croce 
is Gervadlemme. Bovlediastioal history st this epoch #tiH oontinuee full of 
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uncertainties and disputes as to dates, facts, and persone, It is believed 
that Benedict occupied the See eight years and some months, setting 
an example of all the pastoral virtues, and ruling the Church prudently in 
those difficult times. Possibly, at a later date, the popes of that period 
have been judged according to the known perversity that prevailed in gon- 
eral. Perhaps some authors meeting only horrors and abominations ainong 
both princes and people, infer that the popes were no better, Benedict VIL. 
was, however, a wise, praodent, and virtuous pope. 


139. JOHN XIV.—a. vp. 984. 


|OHN XIV, originally named Peter Canevanova, 
changed that name of Peter out of his respect for 
the prince of the apostles, the first sovereign pon- 
ff whose name has not been taken by any pon- 
ba tiff, although the name was very common among 

the Christians from the time of Constante the 
Great. 

John was cardinal-deacon, bishop of Pavia, his 
native city, and arch-chancellor to the Emperor Otho IL 

After John had reigned nearly eight months, the antipope Franco, calling 
himself Boniface VIL, returning from Constantinople, threw John into prison, 
where he died—it is doubtful whether of poison or of starvation—in the 
month of Jurie, 985. He was interred at the Vatican. The Holy See re- 
mained vacant nearly ten months. It will not be amiss here to record the 
end of the antipope Franco. He died suddenly not long after the commis- 
sion of hie seonnd crime, He was so hated, even by his accomplices, that 
after his death he was pierced with spears, lances, and dragged along the 
streeta by the feet, and left stark naked in front of the horse of Constan- 
tine ;* but on the next morning some clorics removed and interred the 
mangled body, 


* Bee note on this borse of Constanting, in the Lite of Joba Xiit. 
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before consecration, and was interred at the Vati- 
can. 

At that time there arose in Italy two great her- 
mits, Romuald, in Lombardy, and Nilus, in Calabria. 
= Saint Romuald belonged to the noble family of the 

dukes of Ravenna, He introduced the rule of the 
hermits, which enjoined fasting for every day except Thursday and Sunday. 

The lifo of Saint Nilus is related in great detail by Fleury (iv., lib. Ivii., 
p.7). At Monte Cassino a monk questioned Saint Nilus as to fasting on 
Saturday. The saint, who differed in opinion from Saint Romuald, reptied : 
“Let him who eats, not despiso him who eats not; and let him who eats 
not, despise not him who eats.” (Romans, siv. 3.) If you reprove us because 
we do not fast on Saturday, beware that jou be not in opposition to the 
pillars of the Church, Saint Athanasius, Saint Basil, Saint Gregory, Saint 
Chrysostom, and the councils. We do well not to fast on Saturday, in op- 
position to the Manicheans, who on that dey afflicted themselves in hatred 
to the Old Testament; but we do not abstain from labor on that day, that 
we may not imitate the Jews. You also are right in fasting on that day, 
that you may prepare yourselves for Sunday. 






141. JOHN XVI.—a. p. 985. 


OHN XVI was elected at the end of December, 
985. He was a Roman priest, and the eon of Led. 
Harassed by the tyrant Crescentins, who, with the 
title of consul, occupied the castle of Saint Angelo, 





with yielding to thes kind of favoritinn which has since been known aa 
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nepotism ; in fact he eariched his relatives beyond bounds. Throngh the 
medium of Leo, bishop of Treves, whom he sent as legate to London in the 
year 990, the pope restored peace between Ethelred, king of England, and 
Richard, duke of Normandy, whose discords were involving their countries 
in war. Hugh Capet, king of France, crowned at Rheims on the 8d of 
July, 987, was some time afterwards deserted by the arohbiahop of that 
city, Arnoul, a natural son of King Lothaire. The archbishop being taken 
prisoner at the siege of Laon, the king solicited a sentence of deposition 
from Pope Jobn XVI. The pope not replying as promptly as the king de- 
sired, a council was convoked at Rheims, and pronounced sentence of depo- 
sition on Amoul, who confessed himself guilty, and submitted to his‘ 
sentence. Gerbert, afterwards Pope Sylvester IL, succeeded Arnoul in the 
See of Bheims; but the pope having courageously protested against the 
condemnation of Arnonl, the king wrote to the sovereign pontiff and urged 
that his authority had not been invaded, and offered to explain the matter 
if he would meet him at Grenoble. A council was held on the 2d of June, 
995, at Mouzon, in which tho matter was discussed. The right of Gerbert 
was there held to be uncertain, and the pope's legate interdicted him until 
a new council was held, which was convohed for the first of the following 
Jaly. But the council did not meet so soon, and as long as King Hugh 
survived, Gerbert remained archbishop of Rheims, and Arnoul remained a 
prisoner at Orleans. However, this resistance on the part of the head of 
the Capetian race was unaccompanied by any insulting word or ill-treatment 
towards the legate, who constantly received in France the honor that was 
due to him. 

In 993, John solemnly canonized, in the Council of Lateran, Adalric, who 
was made bishop of Augsburg in 924, at the ago of thirty-one, and died 
on the 4th of July, 973. This was the first solemn canonization. Credit 
must not be given to those who state that the first was celebrated by Leo 
IIL, or by Stephen IIL, in favor of Suidbert, apostle of Westphalia, The 
name of canonization was not known before the tenth centary.* 

‘The exclusiv. right of canonization, which the sovereign pontifis reserye 
to themselves, commenced only in the twelfth century. Until then each 
bishop in his own diocese declared the virtues of the servant af Gad, xho 
lind lived in ennctity, and no more was required to authorize'the — 
of the saint. 

John is said to have granted the city of Ferrara to Taal gmat 
father of the Countess Matilda. 

This pope governed more than ten yeare. Ho was illusijoms ad’ 
vator of letters, notwithstanding the radaness of the time, anil he 


‘© Novas, fi, p. 197. 
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reputed author of some books on military art. He died on the 30th of 
April, 996, and was interred at the Vatican, in the oratory of Saint Mary. 

‘Under his reign the Russians, following the example of their King Wladi- 
mir, became fervent converts to the Catholic faith. “For, although the 
‘Christian religion had been introduced among the Russians in the preceding 
century, yet as late as 940 they were guilty of great cruelty against the 
Christians, especially priests, whose heads they pierced with naila.* So 
th&t the solid establishment of Christianity, and the entire conversion of 
the nation, date from the reign of Wladimir, towards the close of the tenth 
century.” (Fleury, iv., lib. Wwii,, p. 11.) 





142. GREGORY V.—a. pv. 996. 


REGORY V. was originally named Bruno; he was 
the third son of Otho, duke of Frenconia, marquis 
of Verona, and related to Otho IIL, king of Ger- 
many. He was created cardinal by Pope John 
XV., and at the age of twenty-four was elected 
pope, on the Sth of May, 996. Fleury says of him: 
“Bruno was gifted, conversant with Roman litera- 
ture, and spoke three languages, the German, the 

literary Latin, and the valgar—(i.¢. the Italian.)” He was the first German 

who was raised to the Holy See. 

Otho having returned into Germany, the Romans revolted against the 
pope, who had to take refuge at Pavia, There he, in 997, held a great 
council, in which he excommunicated Crescentius, of the family of the 
counts of Tusculum, who had caused himself to be named consul, and who 
wielded at Rome s despotic authority greater than that of the pope. Otho 
marched upon Rome, where he was crowned emperor by Gregory. Cre- 
soentins retired into the castle of Saint Angelo, where he obtained terms of 
capitulation; but Otho disregarding it, beheaded him. It was soon per- 
ceived that the pope, native of Germany, would favor the opinions of his 
nation. Ab first eocretly, and then publicly, he confirmed these maxims of 





“The prinoe elected in a Diet of Germany, acquired by that election the 
sabordinats kingdoms of Italy and Rome. 


© Bphomer, ap. Belt, vol. xi 
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“ Nevertheless, he cannot entitle himeelf emperor and Angustas until be 
receive the crown from the hands of the Boman pontifis.” 

Gregory, wishing to punish the inhabitants of Rome, who had been 
opposed to him, and who disapproved of the influence exercised by Otho in 
public affairs, took away from the Romans the right of electing the emperor,¥ 
urging as the reason that Ger many was the great arm of Christianity. Tho 
pope aseribed the right of election, according to Villani, to seven princes 
of that country ;—the archbishop of Mayence, chancellor of Germany ; the 
archbishop of Treves, chancellor of the Gauls; the archbishop of Cologne, 
chancellor of Italy; the marquis of Brandevburg, grand chamberlain ; the | 
duke of Saxe, sword-bearer ; the count Palatine of the Rhine, who served” 
at the first table of the emperor; and the king of Bohemia, great butler. 
The preceding details have been repeated by a host of authors deemed 
trustworthy; but Novaes is of a different opinion * “ Critics,” says that 
author in his history, “are not of ono mind upon the question of who in- 
stituted the seven electors of the empire. Some writere—as Giordano in 
his Chronicle—attribute this creation to Charlemagne, and that opinion is 
supported by the authonity of Innocent IIL—/cap. Vencrabilem de election, et 
eecti pot.) Other onnalists deem the princes of Germany authors of the 
method of election; others attribute it to Gregory X., some to Gregory V. 
(and this is the opinion of Bellarznine) ; and others again attribute it partly 
to Gregory V,, partly to Otho IIL, and in part to the German prinees, This 
institution interested the popes, the emperors, and the Princes : it must have 
‘been approved, then, by those three authorities. That is the view takon 
by Dupin (De la Discipline de Taw ieune Eylise, dissert. 7, chap. 8, parag, 3.) 
Natelis Alexander (followed by Pagi, ud ann. 996, x. 18) affirms that under 
the sway of Frederick II. the princes of Germany gave to seven electors 
the right of choosing the emperor. “Still,” says Novaes, “the right to 
elect the emperor is derived from the sovereign pontiff, as Sandini demon- 
strates in the Life of Gregory V., where he speaks of the number and office 
of the electors.” 

Tn corroboration of the opinion of Novaes, we may remind our readers of 
what took place on the recognition of Charlemagne, in his quality af 
emperor. 

Gregory raised to the See of Ravenna, Gerbert, who succeeded him in 
the pontificate under the name of Sylvester IL. 

‘The great erudition of Gregory V., his abundant alms, his virtues, and 
the qualities of both his heart and his talent,t obtained for him the name of 
Gregorio Minore, Gregory the Less; though doubtless thet aprname was 
more frequently bestowed upon him in Germany than in te sity of Rome, 
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whose privileges he had attacked. He died on the 18th of February, 999, 
at the age of twenty-aeven, after governing the Church two years and some- 
thing more then eight months. Hoe was interred at the Vatican. 

Jt camnct be forgotten that, at the instigation of Otho, born a German, 
«and @ constant enemy of the French, a council was held at Rome, at which 
the customs of the Church, already invoked under similar circumstances, 
were brought to bear heavily upon Robert, king of France, “Twenty- 
ight bishops, nearly all Italians, were present.* Eight canons were passed, 
by the firat of which King Robert was directed to put away Bertha, whom 
he bad married within the prohibited degree of relationship, and to do 

* penance for seven years, uccording to the degrees prescribed by the Church, 
all under pain of being anathematized. And the same sentence was passed 
upon Bertha. 

“Archambault, archbishop of Tours, who bad given them the nuptial 
benediction, and all the bishops who had assisted in the ceremony, were 
suspended from communion until they made satisfaction to the Holy See. 

“King Robert subsequently obeyed the order of the council, and espoused 
Constance, daughter of William I. count of Provence.” 

The interference of Otho in this case, proves that if the sovereignty of the 
pope were not independent—if, for instance, it were limited, as has been 
apoken of, to the possession of the Vatican and the church of Saint Peter— 
the foreign sovereign, whether Catholic or not, who should occupy Rome, 
could easily exert an unjust influence upon the other courts of Enrope, 
excite quarrels among them, and, under a pliable ecclesiastical admin- 
istration, interfere in the rights of the others, and turn religious weapons 
to the service of secular polity. The pope must remain as he is; there is 
socess to his States by two seas, and thus he can freely become ac- 
quainted: with the complaints, the petitions, and the needs of all Catholics 
throughout the universe. 

{See the note of the Cardinal Casoni, Hist, du Pape Pie PIL; 8 ed., vol. 
ii, p. 81) 


4 Fleury, iv., Hb. Ivil, p. 88. 












143. SYLVESTER II.—a. p. 999. 


YLVESTER IL, formerly called Gerbert, a native of 
Aurillac, in France, was the first Frenchman who 
occupied the chair of Saint Peter. He was a Bene- 
dictine monk of the monastery of Saint Gerandus, 
and became abbot of Bobbio. Having been made 
archbishop of Rheims on the deposition of Arnonl, 

:) he was himself deposed in 994, and afterwards made 

3 * archbishop of Ravenna. Some say that he was of 
low birth, while others maintain that he belonged to the noble Cesi family, 
a member of which had settled at Aurillac. 

Sylvester, on the recommendation of the Emperor Otho III, was elected 
pope on the 28th of February, and consecrated on the 2d of April, 999. 
Tmmediately, in an impulse of generosity worthy of the primitive times of 
the Church, be confirmed, as archbishop of Rheims, his former rival Arnoul, 
ain] then he turned his attention to reforming the monasteries of Christen- 
dom. He gave the tifle of apostolic king to Stephen, king of Hungary, who 
had converted that country to the Catholic faith, and permitted him and his 
successors to have the cross borne before them. He reigned four years, 
one month, and about ten days, including, as was then customary, the day 
of his consecration. 

‘This Pontiff* was on illustrious scholar and a very learned mathemati- 
cian, and though, on his deposition from the See of Rheims, he used cen- 
surable language towards the Holy See, yet, as pope, he governed with 
both wisdom and sanctity. The monks of Saint Maur, relying upon the 
historians of the time, were better able than others to know the real 
character of this pontiff. They speak of him in the following terms: “A 
fine and subtle genius, a zealous lover of truth and justice, he wae the 
enemy of haughtiness and of duplicity, His maxim concerning the minis- 
ters of the Gospel was this: “‘He who is concerned in the saving of souls, 
stands in need of great moderation.” This pope protested that he was 
ready to give up his life to preserve the unity of the Church, and reproached 
himself only with having overmuch flattered the great; perhaps, in fact, he 
cannot be held to have bean free from the fault of ambition.” Mowever, it 
* is beyond all doubt that his great ability in msthematies, ig thetorio, in 


© Nornes, Hl p 206. 
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music, and in medicine, and the rapid elevation that he so rapidly achieved, 
were the only reasons why, in » barbarous age, he was suspected of magic. 
‘On that score, he was obliged formally to defend himself. 
Platina treate Sylvester with unjust severity. In the first place, he does 
not even seem properly to know this pope’s name, for he sometimes calls 
him Gilbertns, and sometimes Hilbertus. He says that this pope reached 
the pontificate with the aid of the devi. Platina, in his own day, believed in 
sorcerers, and in page 303 of his book, he gives a host of absurditios that 
history does not confirm. 

Relying on Baronius as my authority, I have spoken of the tenth century 
a8 4 period of almost universal cruelty, ignorance, felony, and impurity. It 
ig pleasant for a French historian, in the midst of details 20 deplorable, to 
be able to point out the great qualities, the generosity, and the lofty acience 
of a eon of France, of a child of pious Auvergne, who gave so brilliant and 
public a contradiction to the age in which he lived. 

Bishop Ditmar praises the ability of Gerbert, who constructed a clock at 
Magdebourg. So much for his skill in art; as regards letters, he propa- 
gated their study in the University of Rome. 

Novaes copies the epitaph which Sergius TV, had placed, in 1010, upon 
the tomb of Sylvester IL, in the church of Saint John Lateran. It consists 
of twenty-four lines, in praiso of the pope who deserved so well of Italy 
and France.* 

Sylvester IL died March 12, 1003, The Holy See was vacant thirty-three 





* Wo cannot refrain from citing thie epitaph, says Artaud: 


Into locus mundi, SyIvestri membra sepults, 
‘Ventaro Dom’no confi net ad sonitum : 

‘Quem doderat mundo celebrem doctisaima Virgo, 
Atque caput mundi culmina Bomulea, 

Primum Gerverras m rut, Francigens, sedes 
‘Rhemensis poputi, metropolim patrie, 

Indo Bavennatis meruit eonscendere summa 
Erclesiee regimen nobile, ftque potens, 

Post annum, Ramam, muteto nomine, sumpeit 
Ut toto pastor fieret orbe noras 

Cai niminm plaewt soriall mente fidelis, 
‘Obtulit hoo Cesar tertius Utho sibi. 

Tempus uterque comit cara virtute sophie 
Gaudet o¢ omne seclam, frangitar omne rem. 

‘Glaviger! instar erat ccclorum sede potitas 
‘Tarno suffectas ou} vice pastor erat 

Tate tleem Petri postquam suecepit, abegit 
‘Lestrall spatio secpla matte sui 

Obrigait mondus, diecawse pace, trinamphos 
‘Reslesia, nutans dedidioit requiem, 

Gergiua hnoo loealums, mitt pletate mecendon, 
‘Suoeearque sens compelt amare ani. 
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days, A learned Polish Dominican, Abraham Bxovius, wrote the life of 
Sylvester I. under the following title: Sylvester IT, Coceius, Aquitanus, Pos- 
Uifex Maximue, (Rome, 1629, 440.) Beovins, judging from the title, believed 
Gerbert to belong to the nobie family of the Cesi, Bernard Pos publisheil 
Gorbert’s geometry in the Thesaurus Anecdotorwm (vol iii, par. ii, p. Se 
The monks of Saint Maur mention all the works of Sylvester in vol vi of 
their literary History of France. 

M. ©. F. Hock published in Germany a History of Pope Sylvester II. and 
his Age, since translated into French by the Abbé J. M. Axinger, honarary 
canon of Evreux, &e. (Paris, 1 vol., 8vo.) L' Amt de la Religion, the lat of 
January, 1846, thus speaks of M. Asinger’s translation : 

“The fifty years that have passed, and all their vicissitudes, have dis- 
eredited theories and inclined judicious and practical minds towards the 
study of facts. Assuredly history always has charms, and has its serious 
teachings for every generation ; but there are some ages and some men that 
the disenchantments of the present send back with peculiar force to the 
lessons of the past. We live in, and are of such an age, and such men, 

“In truth, historical works do not now take such colossal proportions as 
were given to them by the peaceful authors of past ages. This arises 
from many causes, which need not be more particularly referred to here. 
Monographs were resorted to as a matter of necessity, and have become a 
blessing. The necessities of the epoch have given us the Athanasive the 
Great, of Moehler; the Gregory VIL, of Voigt; the Innocent IIT. and his 
Age, of Hurter; and the Histories of Saint Francis of Assisi and of Saint 
Elizabeth of Hungary. 

« By his life of Saint Sylvester IT, Mr. Hock has entered upon the same 
path, and with what success we are to see. 

“To a preliminary chapter of remarkable learning, Mr, Hock traces out the 
limite within which his hero is to move. It is fitting, in fact, to describe the 
circumstances which surround s man before tracing his biography, in order 
that the reader may be able to appreciate his genius and his virtues. For 
humen activity Las its influence on events, and they in turn modify greatly 
the direction sasumed by our free activity on what is styled our encceases 
and reverses, 

“ Gerbert, prince of science, philosopher, mathematician, musician, arch- 
bishop of Bheims and Ravenna, finally pope, united in himself by his genins, 


















Quiequis od hune tamulam devera Inmains vertis 
Omnipotens Domine, die, miserere sui. 


‘Obit anmo Dominiye Incarnation’ MUD, 
Indxct. 1, M. Matt, ie XI. . : 


‘Thane lines have been probubly setcuched, and are net yet free thom fanlé. 
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and developed by applying them to practical life, all the elementa of pro- 

ress possessed by the tenth century; he was, like all great men, the per- 

sonification of his epoch. This sssertion, which is the exact analysis of 

Hock’s work, is proved by o simple narration of the events that fill up the 
Wlife of Gerbert. 

“ Gerbert is called to the pontifical See, vacant by the death of Gregory V. 
The new pope addressed the bishops of the Catholic world in a letter fall 
of force, humility, and unction, depicting with unusual ability the vices of 
the time, and arging a reformation, thus prelading the efforts soon to be 
continued by Gregory VII. He devotes himself with generous ardor to the 
external wants of Catholicity. He was the first to call the attention of 
Europe to the Holy Land. “Rise, soldiers of Christ!” he cried; “ seize 
banner and sword, and effect by counsel and wealth what you cannot by 
arms.” The Pisans alone responded at that time. But it was not the fault 
of Sylvester that France did not then assume the attitude she held a cen- 
tary later. 

“To him, too, is ascribed the first idea of the Jubilee, that great invitation 
addressed to Christians, to make pause in the career of life, and draw from 
faith and charity new strength to accomplish the pilgrimage to eternity.” 

Mr. Hoek’s work is # valuable one to consult for a picture of the tenth 
century, and a learned vindication of Sylvester.* 

The monk Helgald, of Fleury, author of a Life of Robert, King of the 
French (Duchesne, iv., p. 63), says that Gerbert wrote in sport a Latin line 
on the three Sees he had occupied, Rheims, Ravenna, Rome: 


Scandit ad R., Gerbortus in R., post Papa viget R. 


Novaes cites the triplet, which some severe writers blame, because it places 
on 8 level a French See, an Italian See, and the most elevated of all, the 
Homan See, the first See of Catholicity which rules the world. 


* flome aight errors and omissions in the original are ratified ia Azinger’s translation, the 
‘Broach writer using Richer’s chronicle, which Mr. Hock did not know. By notes and filnetra- 
tons, Mr. Axinger, n man of faith and leaning, holding tho balance with a firm hand, leaves 
the German writer all his peculiar merit, and gives history all ite trath. 




















144. JOHN XVII.— a. v. 1008. 


HIS pope is styled John the Eighteenth, because 
John Philagates, the antipope, who usurped the 
J papacy in May, 997, has been commonly, though 
improperly, enumerated among the popes as John 
the Seventeenth. He owed his elevation to the 
favor of the tyrant Cresoentius, When Gregory 
jj. V., expelled by Crescentins, was restored on the 
j) demand of Otho, that emperor ordered Crescentins 

< and twelve noblemen of his party to be beheaded, 
and subjected the antipope John to cruel treatment, of which he died in the 
month of March of the same year. John XVIIL, who is commonly be- 
lieved to be a Roman, was born at Ripagnano, in the diocese of Fermo, and 
belonged to the illustrious family of the Secchi. Ho was elected by the 
party of the counts of Tusculum on the 9th of June, and consecrated on 
the 15th of the same month. He governed the Church four months and 
twenty-two days; died in October, 1003, and was buried st Saint John 
Lateran, The Holy See remained vacant thirteen days. 





145. JOHN XIX.-a. pv. 1008. 


OHN XIX., surnamed Fasanus, was elected in No- 
vember, 1003., He confirmed the institation of the 
Reg roe) bishopric of Bamberg, i in Franconia, erected at the 
Pay Gesire of the Emperor Henry. 

Under this pontificate concord was restored be- 
tween the Churches of Rome and Constantiaople, 
which had been disunited in consequence of the arn 
gant pretension of the patriarch Michael Ceralasinl, 
who presumptuouely assumed the title of ecumenical and unfveresl bishep, 
which exclusively belongs to the Romsn pontiff. John XIX, having fore 
bidden the patriarch to usurp that title, the right of Rome wag: 
and the patriarch Sergius, in its place, took in the Dyptico—t «, the bs 
bles of the Church of Constantinople—the title of the pope. 










SERGIUS IV. mm 


Some authors think that John XIX, towards the close of his life, abdi- 
cated the pontificate to retire to the Benedictine abbey of Saint Paul, at 
Rome, but modern critics do not admit that fact. This pope governed five 
years and five months, according to Novaes, and threo years and five 

‘months according to the Roman list. It seems certain that he died about 
the year 1009, and that he was interred at Saint John Lateran. 

From an author of that same century, we lear that there wore then in 
Bome twenty monasteries for women, forty of monks, and sixty of canons, 
exclusive of those which were outside of the city.* 


146. SERGIUS IV. —a. p. 1009. 


} ERGIUS IV., Roman, is said to have been called 

Bocca di Porco ; his father’s name was Martin. Ser- 

gius was consecrated pope after the 17th of June, 

1009. He governed the Charch s little less than three 

2 years. He was liberal to the poor, and adorned 

by many virtues. He died on the 18th of August, 

1012, and was interred in the church of Saint John 

Lateran, not far from the entrance of the oratory of 

Platina, however, and some other writers, state that he was 

interred at the Vatican, and that an epitaph of nine couplets was placed on 

his tomb. It will be remembered that to lim is attributed the epitaph on 
Pope Sylvester IZ. 

‘We have spoken of the devout acts of Helena, mother of the great Con- 
stantine, the pious princess who discovered the Holy Sepulchre. Till this 
time Christians, it is trae, could visit it through a thousand perils; but pil- 
grims could pass through by the power of moncy, and their courage braved 
the diffleulty of the journey, and the exactions with which the Turkish 
rulers of Palestine oppressed them. 

Aa early as the year 613 the Persians hed tried to destroy the church of 
the Holy Sepalchre, but the zeal of the Catholics restored it. A greater 
misfortune happened in the year 1009. The monk Glaberus, author of 3 
ohronicle printed far the first time in Pithou’s Historia Francorwn (Frank- 
fort, folio, 1648, vol. iii, cap. 7), relates » new catastrophe that befell the 
Soly Sepulehre. Hn thinks that it was instigated by the Jews. “The 

: © Fleary, tv, lb. vil, p. 8. 
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Chureh,” says he, “was levelled to the ground by soldiers, who were seut hy 
the prince of Babylon. They even endeavored to break, with massou of 
iron, the grotto of the Holy Sepulchre, but ‘failed to effect their purpose,’ 
‘Thst same year, Mary, the mother of the prince of Babylon, who was s 
Christian princess, began to restore the church of the Holy Sepalehre, suits 
a multitade of people from all parts flocked to Jerusalem, and contributed 
large sama towards the restoration.” The pious inhabitants of pontifical 
Rome were not backward in furnishing the necessary aid to the noble and 
holy enterprise. 


147. BENEDICT VIII.—a. v. 1012. 


ENEDICT VILL, originally named John, was a 
Roman, and son of Gregory, count of Taseulum, 
of the Conti family. Benedict was elected pope 


on the 17th of June, 1012 ; but an antipope, Greg- 
ory, soon expelled the legitimate pope. Benedict 
retired to Germany to solicit the aid of King 
E Henry, who immediately set out for Italy, and re- 
i stored him to the pontifical See. The pope crowned 
Henry IL. as emperor, in the church of the Vatican, on the 14th of February, 
1014. In this ceremony the pope more especially established that form 
of the imperial eceptre which is used at present—a golden apple su 
mounted by a cross, and enriched with two crossed circles of precious 
stones, The apple represents the world; the cross, religion; and the 
precious stones, the virtues. We owe this information to Gixberus* 
Henry confirmea to the Church all the gifts and rights granted by Charke- 
magne, and by the Othos, father and son. At the same time, he declared 
that the election of the pontiff should be freely made by the clergy and the 
Roman people, provided that, in the terms of the decrees of Rugene TL and. 
‘Leo TV., the consecration took place im the presence of the emperor's api- 
bassadors. 
Apparently with a view to consolidate posce with the Greek Clameok; the » 
Ere eeteeed, Haak Rae, Se Ee ee ee eee 


‘* The apple to represent tho wld woe aot nae Mone sna the aad ae flr 
‘tees in the ancient medals. tee 
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ahould be chanted. It had not been customary to chant it, but as far back 
as the ninth century it had been usually recited. Lambertini informs us 
that there are four creeds used by the Church: lat. The Apostles’ Creed ; 
2d. The Nicene, drawn up in 385; 3d. The Constantinopolitan ; and the 4th, 
that which commences the holy office with the word Quicungue, and 
commonly attributed to Saint Athanasius. This opinion is shared by 
Boronius.* Many other authors, and especially the mouks of Saint Manr, 
Natalis Alexander, Tillemont, Muratori, Father Speroni, Papebroke, Le 
Quion, Mabillon, Ceillier, Dupin, and Benedict XIZI., demonstrate that Saint 
Athanasius was not the suthor of the creed, for he would not have omitted 
the word consubstantial,-as that was at once the strongest term against the 
Arians, and the most precious pledge to the Catholics of that time. The 
creed was not kmown until the sixth century. Theodolf, of Orleans, is 
the first who attributed it to Saint Athanasius, which leads to the infer- 
ence that the error originated in France. Novaes then quotes various 
authors on either side of this question, and seems to incline, though 
not at all decidedly, to the opinion that does not attribute it to Saint 
Athanasius, 

Benedict, finding his states constantly ravaged by the Saracens, deter- 
mined to repulse them, In the year 1016, he assembled an army, embarked 
with it, and pursued the infidels upon the Tuscan seas, gained a brilliant 
victory over them, and restored to his subjects a liberty, honor, and repose, 
and a reputation of which they had long been deprived. 

At the same time, the Greeks, who, after so much baseness, had become 
exacting, devastated the principalities of Apulis. The pope sent against 
them Reoul, prince of Normandy, who attacked and beat them, snd com- 
pelled them to retire from the province which they had treated as tyranni- 
cally os though it had not belonged to Christendom. That same year, 
according to Mabillon, the pontiff canonized Saint Simeon, the Annenian, a 
hermit monk of Padalirona, near Mantua, who died in Jnly of that year. 
Lambertini shows that the pope more probably beatified only, and did not 
canonize that pious man. 

The Greeks having reappeared in considerable strength before the city of 
Rome, Benedict, in 1019, went to Germany, to solicit the aid of Henry. The 
emperor received him in the town of Bamberg, which he declared a feuda- 
tory of the Church, with the obligation of a tribute, consisting of @ eapari- 
soned palfroy and hundred marks in money.t After the expulsion of the 
Greeks, Benedict and Henry visited the celebrated monastery of Monte 
Cassino, just as they were electing an abbot. On that account, and because 





© Annal. Heclsa, ad an, 340, 0, 11. 
+ This, no doubt, was one of the origins of the teibute of the pelitey. 
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he had recovered his health, which had been much weakened by the 
fatigues of war, the emperor made great presenta to the monastery. 

Benedict, on his return to Rome, summoned thither Guy of Arezzo (sup- 
posed to belong to the Donati family), a Benedictine monk in the convent 
of Pomposa, that he might teach the Roman clergy the notes of the plain 
chant, which the Italians call the canto fermo. The notes which he had in- 
vented are, Ut, re, mi, fa, sol, la, and are taken from the hymn composed in 
honor of Sat John the Baptist, by Paul the deacon, a celebrated poet and 
monk of Monte Cassino, in the ninth century. 

The hymn opens with these words: 


Tt queant lexis 
Reeonare fibris, 
Mira questoram, 
Famuli tuoram 
Bolve pollutis 
Javii reatum, 


Such is the opinion of Baronius; but Mabillon maintains that it was not 
Benedict, but his successor, John XX., who sammoned Guy of Arezzo to 
Rome, 

Benedict held a council at Pavia, in which he published eight decrees. 
He wrote various epistles, which are almost all unknown to us, with the ex- 
ception of that which he wrote at Monte Cassino, when he was there with 
his deliverer Henry. From the events of Benedict’s life we may infer that 
he possessed talents and virtues, and that his memory is worthy of our 
esteem. He distinguished himself alike as a statesman aud as a minister 
of religion, To these merits he added that of having conducted » war that 
freed Rome from the Saracens and Greeks. 

Benedict governed eleven years and nine months. He died « p. 1024, 
and was interred at the Vatican. 

The antipope Gregory, who had molested Benedict, soon after yielded, 
from fear of the anger of Henry, who always showed himself the firm and 
faithfal fiend of Benedict VII. 





























OHN XX., brother of Benedict VIII, was a lay- 


man, and the first who, without being in holy 
orders, reached the pontificate. He was elected 
on the 6th of June, 1024. He would neither yield 
to the entreaties, nor receive the gifts of the Con- 
stantinopolitans, who asked for the Oriental Church 
in the East the title of Universal, which the Roman 
== Church had for all the Christian world. Thence 
originated anew differences between the Latin and Greek Churches. 

Conrad IL, the Salic, visiting Rome in the year 1027, John crowned bim 
emperor on Easter-day of that year. 

On that occasion, Canute, king of Encland, was at Rome in the habit of 
a pilgrim, having come to prostrate himself nt the tomb of the Holy Apostle. 
Tt was at that period that commenced the English tribute to Rome known 
as Peter’s Pence. 

The Parisians and the inhabitants of Limoges had a dispute whether 
Saint Martial should be styled only Confessor, or, av those of Limoges 
wished, Apostle also. The pope decided in favor of the Parisians, and 
caused a fine altar to he raised to that saint in Saint Peter's, Saint Martial 
was bishop of Limoges when Decins was emperor. In 1082, the pope 
beatified Saint Romuald, founder of the Camaldulensien movks. His 
canonization did not occur till the reign of Pope Clement VIII. 

John governed the Church nearly nine yeats. He died in 1033, and was 
interred at the Vatican, between the Silver and the Roman gates. 
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149. BENEDICT IX.—a. p. 1083. 


. SES) ENEDICT IX., a cardinal-deacon, previously called 
’ Theophylactus, was a Roman of the Conti family, 
son of Alberic, count of Tusculnm, and nephew 
of the two preceding pontiffs. He was elected 
pope in 1033, on the 9th of Docember, at the age 
of ten years, according to Bury, but probably at 
at @ more mature age. Novaes thinks that Bene- 

2 dict was then eighteen or twenty yeare of age, 
and that ignorant copyists wrote dennis instead of vicennis, Although he 
was an intrader into the papacy, his family lavished so much’ gold among 
the Roman populace that he was received as legitimate. 

In 1073, Benedict, learning that Conrad had arrived in Italy, addressed 
letters of congratulation to him, and received favorable replies. On the 
19th of June of the same year the Romans, unable any longer to endure 
the licentiousness of Benedict IX., deposed him ; but in the following year 
the Emperor Conrad ordered that the pontiff should be restored to his 
dignity. 

On the 17th of November, 1042, Benedict canonized Saint Simoon, a 
Syracusan noble and a Benedictine monk. Two factions arose in Rome 
and commenced « cruel war. The counts of Tusculum, and Ptolemy, the 
Roman consul, strove for the ascendency. Benedict was expelled on the 
1st of May, 1044, and Ptolemy caused Sylvester III. to be named pope. 
Subsequently the Romans recalled Benedict to power, but he abandoned it 
to Gregory VI, of whom we shall speak hereafter. After the death of 
Clement EL, of whom we shall also have to speak, Benedict once again held 
the pontificate from the 8th of November, 1047, to the 17th July, 1048, 
Thus, by turns expelled and restored, Benedict occupied the. See above ten 
years. 

The life of Benedict was irregular at first, but in his later years he 
changed his conduct. Urged by Saint Bartholomew, fourth abbot of the 
monastery of Grotts Ferrara, near Frascati, Benedict renounced the pantifi- 
exte, and taking the habit of » monk, asked pardan for his past life, and led 
an exemplary one to the end of his days, sbout the year 1065. 

On the subject of this reign Baronius says: “Reproaches are uttered 
against the Church of Rome, but she is not guilty of the abuses of that 
time; the power of secular princes compelled her to endure them. The 
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disgrace of those irregularities must fall, in the first instance, upon Conrad 
the Salie.” 

Sylvester TIL, antipope, after owing an ephemeral power to Ptolomy, 
the Roman consul, was expelled, and died in obscurity. 


150. GREGORY VI.—a. p. 1044. 


REGORY VI, originally called John Gratian, was 
son of Peter Leo, an illustrious Roman, and was 
archpriest of Saint John at the Latin gate. He 
was not even cardinal, as Creseimbeni* proves, for 
that Church had not yet the cardinalate; and it is 
affirmedt that he bought the pontificate from Bene- 
dict IX. 

Baron Henrion, in his history of the papacy, 





says of this pontiff: 

“This prudent liberator of the Church, placed in possession of the Holy 
See by the cession of Benedict IX. in May, 1044, reigned under the name 
of Gregory VI. Finding that the temporalities of the Church were so 
diminished that scarcely enough remained for its subsistence, he excom- 
munieated the usurpers, and those culprits in their anger approached Rome 
in arma. The pope on his part raised troops, occupied the church of Saint 
Peter, drove away those who stole the offerings placed upon the tombs of 
the apostles, resumed some Chureh lands, and restored safety to the roads 
where pilgrims had long been unable to pass, except by forming caravans, 
This conduct displeased the Romans, accustomed to plundering. Upon 
their complaints, Henry IIE., king of Germany, rapidly crossed the moun- 
taing, and at Sutri, during the Christmas holidays, held a council to examine 
whether the election of the pope had not been simoniacal. Nevertheless, 
both Gregory and the clergy had honestly deemed it their right to purchase 
the resignation of the unworthy Benedict, and release the Church from a 
great ecandal Amidst these doubts Gregory stripped himself of the pon- 
tifical ornaments, and laid down his pastoral staff. After that laudable act 
he retired to the monastery of Cluny, where he ended his daya. 

‘The council was held in presences of Henry IIL the Black, who, after 


* History of Balnt John ad the Latin Gate, p. $16, t Novaee, ii, p. 280. 
$ Histoire de la Papeutt, 1834, 12mo,, vol 1, p. 284. 
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Conrad, received the title of emperor. Gregory VI is recognized as a legit- 

imate pope, because Saint Gregory VIL, in taking the number of seventh 

and not of sixth, seemg to have approved the accession of Gregory VL* 
Gregory VL. governed the Church two years and nine months. 





151. CLEMENT II.— 1046. 


? OGER, or Suidger, a Saxor, who took the name 
of Clement If., was canon of Halberstadt, then 
chaplain to the archbishop of Bremen, and subse- 
quently chancellor to the Emperor Honry TIL, and 
Dishop of Bamberg. After the resignation of 
Gregory VI, at the Council of Sntri, Clement was 
against his will unanimously appointed, for there 

<2 was not then in the Roman Church an ecclesiastio 
more worthy of that honor than he. Elected on the 2lst of December, . 
4046, and crowned on the 25th, Christmas-day, he on the same day crowned 
King Henry 111. as emperor. 

At the beginning of 1047, Clement convened a council to check the perver- 
sity of simoniees, who at that time were desolating the Church. Contests 
arose wpon the question of precedence between the archbishops of Milan 
and of Ravenna. Both claimed the precedence, snd, like the patriarch of 
Aquilea, each wished to occupy the place of honor. Clement IL decided 
that in the councils the archbishop of Ravenna should be seated at the 
right hand of the sovereign pontiff, if the emperor was not present; but in 
case the emperor were present, the archbishop should sit on the left of the 
pontiff The pope interposed in a dispute between the emperor and thé 
people of Benevento: the emperor insisted that His Holiness should ex- 
communicate them, because they would not receive him. Clement then 
gave his attention to the affairs of Germany, and he canonized the pious 
virgin Saint Viborada, martyred by the Hungarians in 925, 

Clement governed nine months and fifteen days, and died at Pesaro. In 
compliance with his last will, his body was removed to Bamberg. 

The Holy See was vacant twenty-nine dsys, till the return of Benedict 
IX., when he usurped the See for the third time ; and nine months and scven 
days, till the creation of Damasus IE - 





* Novace, ii, p. 981. 
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152. DAMASUS II.—a. p. 1048. 


AMASUS IL, originally named Poppo, bishop of 
Brixen, was recommended for the pontificate by the 
Emperor Henry IIL, in 1047, and created pope at 
Rome, on the 17th of July, 1048, 

Clement, archbishop of Lyons, had a spoken « 
of, but he magnanimously refused the dignity. 

Damasus did not belong to Brescia. Baronius 
was deceived by the likeness which exists between 
the Latin words Brizinensis and Lriziensis. Neither was this pope, as 
Alphonso Chacon* maintains, either patriarch of Aquilea or of Cowbirth. 
‘Ho was a man of middling condition, but of very distinguished intellect. 
He governed only twenty-three days, au: died at Palestrina, near Rome,t 
and was interred at Saint Lawrence outside the walls. « 

The Holy See remained vacant six months and four days. eo 








+ Lives ofthe Pontiffe, article Clemunt (Rome, 1677, 4 vole. folio). Chacon, a Spenish Do- 
tminican, died at Rome in 1599, with the title of Patriarch of Alexandria. 

+ Benno states that Damasus II. was poisoned by Benedict IX, but it is certain that Benedict, 
whom we have not defended against othor accusations, was not guilty of that crime. Damasom 
died in the month of August, by the cxcessive heat that then prevailed in Rome and its neigh- 
borhool. Baronius speaks on this point as he thought he ought to speak of a perverse and 
malignant man, and said that that writer had put forward more falsehoods than words. In 
fact, Beano, a writer of the elerenth coutury, created cardinal by the antipope Guibert, who 
styled hineolf Clement Lit, was an unscrupalous funatic, and wea expecially bitter against 
Gregory VIL. Wo agreo with Novaes, and we think that one may apply to Benno those words 
of Taeites, that a critic of our time has somewhat too sovercly applied to another author: “Gb 
trectatto ob Noor pronis aurdue accipiuntur, quia makgnitatt falsa species ibertatis inest (Hist, 
liv. 1, E—-The words of accusng enty are reecived by greedy ears, decauss malice has a certain 
false show of freedom.” 





































4» AINT LEO IX, originally named ppd’ of 
Hapsburg, was born in Hapsbargi-s town ib tbo 
frontiers of Lorraine, the Palatiaai, sod J 

‘He was related to the Emperor Henry TL, abd » 
cousin of Gerard of Alsace, duke of Upper 

from whom descends the house of i 
reigning in Austria. At an early age, 

a Benedictine monastery, and became Toul 
when only twenty-four years of age. . 

Fleury thus speaks of the accession of this pope :* “In a diet ee ansem- 
bly of the nobles, held by the emperor at Worms, a unanimous vote dlected, 
a8 pope, Brano, bishop of Toul, who was present, but never thought of such 
an event. He wes forty-six years old, and had been bishop during ¢wanty- 
two years, which he had worthily employed. At fist, he applied hitjadl! to 
reform the monasteries, by means of Guidric, abbot of Saint Apre, a'disci- 
ple of Saint William of Dijon. Brano was sucéessfully emaployed in nago- 
tiating peace between Rodolph, king of Burgundy, anf Robert, king of 
France. ‘ 

“His virtue, as well as his manly learning and agreeable mannera, wade 
um a general favorite. He loved music, and could even compose it, He 
was ao devoted to Saint Peter, that he annually went to Rome, and 
times with a retinue of five hundred men. Such was Bruno, whats elpited 


Pope. 

“Hor a lang time he refused the dignity, and when he wat mateaa@tiinghe 
uanged, be stked three days for deliberation, which ho open’ 

or drinking; « ‘bearbed in prayer; and then he made a Sia isos” 
sion ef diy xing, ing that he should thus stow his aawatiiiigems. The 
tence thet he shed dariag that act, mad» dll present weep wilikdm, but 
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Eberhard, archbishop of Trevea, Adalberon, bishop of Metz, and Thierry, 
bishop of Verdun. 

“Bruno set ont from Toul in the habit of « pilgrim, on his way to Rome, 
continually engaged in prayer for the salvation of the souls committed to 
his charge. At Augsburg, being in prayer, he heard a voice which said: 
‘I know the thoughts that I think towards you, saith the Lord, thoughts of 
peace ;’ and. the rest of the Zniroif taken from Jeremiah, which is sung on the 
last Sundays after Pentecost.* Encouraged by this revelation, and accom- 
panied by great numbers, who hurried from all parts, he arrived at Rome. 

“The whole city met him with eanticles of joy, but he alighted from his 
horse and walked for some time barefoot. After kneeling in prayer, he 
spoke to the clergy and people, and explained the choice that the emperor 
had made of hia person,t begging them freely to express their opinion, 
whatever that might be, He added that, according to the canons, the 
election by the clergy and the people ought to precede any other suffrage ; 
and that es he had come to them against his own will, so he should willingly 
retarn,mlese his election chould be unanimously ratified by them. Cries 
of joy were the only reply to this addhess, and he then exhorted the Ro- 
mans to correct their morals, and begged them to pray for him. He waa 
then enthroned on the 12th of Febiuaty, 1049, which was the first Sunday 
in Lent, and tock the name of Leo IX” 

When he received the reins of governmont, he found nothing in the coffers 
of the apostolic chambeis. All that he had lnought from Toul had been 
disbursed in travelling expenses and olms. His retinue was equally without 
means, but on the very day when they were about to depart secretly from 
him, deputies from the nobility of Benevento arrived with magnificent pres- 
‘enta for the pope, whose blessing and protection they solicited. Leo then 
reprosehed his attendants with their want of faith, and taught them from 
that dngtance that we should never distrust Providence. Subsequently, 
when 4de reputation attracted to Romo an estraordinary number of pilgrims, 
who Wlguent offerings at hia foot, be took nothing either for himself or for 
his aevwaitey all'was for the poor in that eternal capital of charity. We 
should, eergett-here, that during his journey from Toul to Rome, Brano had 
for the madf‘Wthdaie of his companions Hildebrand, who was subsequently 
Saint GaggyetE 

‘The wiyipd.qwak eer aster, which that year (1049) fell on the 20th of 
Moreh, PeiSeste@id asebimoil nt Rome, to which he summoned sot only 
the biskengnai it gibd those of Gaul. In that council, in ugite of 
great poses hens ~oert rato wore declared to be nuit and void, 


and all the ancient renewed. 
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The pontificate of Leo was one continual journey for the weal of the 
Church ; everywhere his object was to cause respect to be paid to regula- 
tions that had fallen into disuse, and in some cases were absolutely forgot- 
ten by the faithful. At Pavia, he held a council which re-enacted several 
decrees relating to ecclesiastical discipline. 

Thence the pontiff repaired to Rheims. The details of the council aro 
faithfully reported by Fleury, aud may be consulted in his work, At 
Mayence, the pope held another council, in presence of the emperor, and 
he there condemned simony, and published a decree upon the continence 
required of clerics. On that occasion, the archbishop of Mayenoe wae de- 
clared legate in Germany for the Roman Church. 

Leo, still accompanied by the Emperor Heury IIL, eclobrated at Cologne 
the feasts of the Apostles Saint Petcr and Saint Paul, and granted various 
privileges to the priests of that cathedral, 

At that period the canous of Bamberg obtained the right to wear the 
mitre: the chapter of Besancon partially received the same favor: it was 
permitted to the deacon and sub-deacon, assisting the bishop at the altar, 
also to wear the mitre. 

Novaes* adds, that the same privilege is still at present recognized for the 
canons of Poitiers, of Lyous, of Milan, of Aunccy, of Viterbo, and of Sienna. 
‘Eve canons of Sienna received that honor in 1802 from Pins VIL, at the 
solicitation of their archbishop, the Cardinal Zondadari. 

Leo, on his return to Italy, celebrated the feast of Christmas at Verona, 
and thence went to Venice to venerate the body of Saint Mark. 

‘On lis return to Rome, in 1050, he assembled a council in the month of 
April, and there condemned Berengarius; archdeacon of Angers, head of sll 
the eacramentary heretics, who maintained that the sscrament of the Eu- 
charist was only a figurative representation of the body and blood of Jesus 
Christ, and that there was no change in the substance of the bread and 
winet 

In the same council the pope canonized Saint Gerard, bishop of ‘Foul, 

* who died on the 28d of April, 994. 

At Vercelli, Leo again condemned the heresy of Berengarius, and the 
book, Of the Body of Jesus Christ, of John Scotus, in which book 
had learned his errors. According to Feller (v., p. 456), the work is no 
longer extant, 

The Holy Father then proceeded to Capus, Monte Gassino, Salerno, sid 
Benevento. He relieved the last city from the excommunication pronounced 
against it in the previous year, because a conspiracy had been formed there 
to alienate the people from the pontifical government, 


* Rovace, ti., p. $28. + Novacs, ii, p. 289. 
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Tn 1025 ho canonized, at Ratisbon, Saint Wolfgang and Saint Erard, 
former bishops of that city. 

The same year the pope visited the emperor at Worms. In the month of 
December he subscribed a decision relating to the city of Bamberg. It was 
8 feudatory of the Church (see our life of Benedict VIII, p. 273), and had 
to present a caparisoned palfrey, and a hundred marks in money. Leo re- 
served to himself only the palfrey that Bamberg was to continue to present 
to him; and as to the fief, he yielded it to the emperor, who, on his part, 
yielded to the Holy Father, in absolute sovereignty, Benevento, a duchy 
which had been secured to him by the Lombards, 

The emperors and the kings of Italy pretended to preserve the paramount 
lordship in that duchy, which, said they, Charlemagne could not give to the 
pope, although he had givon hit all the adjoining Neapolitan territory. 
But what could Charlemagne nf do? 

The Holy Father, having returned to Rome, celebrated a council there; 
and then he marched against the Normans, who devastated Apulia. Un- 
fortunately the popo was defeated, aud made prisoner. He remained at 
Benevento till 1054, aud there, by his skill, Leo changed his enemies into 
protectors of the Holy See.* Hasing recovered his liberty, the pope re- 
turned to Rome, after giving to the Normans the investiture of a portion of 
the lands they had conquered. 

The Holy Father, with great penetration of mind, refuted a writing of 
Michael Corularius, patriarch of Constantinople, who, with abominable 
pride, had controverted the primacy of the Reman Church. The letter of 
the courageous pontiff is in Lvb'x’s Cou ils (vol. ix., col. 949), and in Har- 
douin (vol. vii., col. 927). Leo reproaches the church of Constantinople with 
the disgrace of ordaining cunuchs as bishops; and he adds, that once they 
even ordained a woman. Lev would not have said so, had the ignoble fable 
of “ Pope Joun” then been in circulation, for Cerularius would have made 
use of it to defend himself against Rome. Tis jndicions remark we owe 
to Mabillon. 

At the same time he sent legates to Constantinople to endeavor to reclaim 
the patriarch. Among those legates was Cardinal Frederick, Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the Holy Church, afterwards pope, under the name of Stephen 
TX. Liritated by the resistance made to them, the legates excommunicated 
Cerularius, who, in his turn, excommunicated them, and caused the name of 
the Boman Church to be removed from the dyptics, or church-list of the 
Easter Church. The echism of Photins was then renewed, which had dis- 
tarbed the reigns of Nicholas L and Adrian II.* 

* Bee History of the Origin of the Kingdom of Sicily and Naples, concerning the adven «0 
and tho conquoste of the Norman princes who establishod it, &e, Paris: Aniesan, 1700, 12mo. 
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‘We extract the details of the excommunication from Fleury {iv., book x, 
p. 159). This account gives « well-timed view of the various heresies which 
Bome then courageously pursued. 

“We,” says the excommunication, “have been sent by the Holy See of 
Rome to inquire into the trath of the reports that have been made to it, 
and in this imperial city we have found much good and much evil. For, sa 
to the pillars of the empire, the dignitaries and the wise citizens, the im- 
perial city is most Christian and orthodox; but as to Michael, abusively 

* termed patriarch, and his abettors, they have spread abroad many heresies, 
They, like the smoniacs, sell the gift of God; like the Valesians, they make 
eunuchs their hosts, and afterwards raise them not only to the priesthood, 
but to the episcopate; imitating the Arians, they rebaptize those already 
baptized in the name of the holy Trinity—namely, the Latins; like the Do- 
natiate, they say that out of the Greek Church there is in the world neither 
Church of Christ, nor true sacrifice, nor true baptism ; like the Nicolaites, 
they permit the ministers of the altar to marry ; like the Severians, they say 
that the law of Moses is accursed; like the Macedonians, they expunge 
from the Creed that the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Son; like the Mani- 
cheans, they say, among other things, that whatever is leavened has life; 
like the Nazareans, they observe tAe Jewish purifications; refuse baptism 
to children dying before the eighth day, and communion to women in child- 
bed, and exclude from their communion those who cut their hair or beard 
according to the usage of the Roman Church. 

“Michael, warned by Pope Leo of his errors and his many excesses, 
turned deaf ear, and when we sought to repress those disorders by resson, 
he has refused to see or converse with us, or assign us churches to say 
‘Mass, as he had already closed the churches of the Latin rite, styling them 
Asymites, persecuting them everywhere, and in their own person anathema- 
tizing the Holy See, in contempt of which, Michael assumes the title of 
cooumenical patriarch. 

“Therefore, by the authority of the Holy Trinity, of the Holy Apostalic 
See, the Seven Councils, and the whole Catholic Church, we subscribe the 
anathema pronounced by the pope, and in his name, say: 

“Michael, falsely styled patriarch, neophyte clad in the monastic garb 
solely from fear of man, accused of many crimes; and with him Leo, cailed 
bishop of Acris and Constantine, chaplain of Michael, who has trampled 
under his profane feet the sacrifice of the Latins ;—be they and all their 
sectariea anathema, with the simoniacs and other heretics that hava bean 
nemed, and all others, and with the devil and his angels, if they be not ogp- 
verted, Amen, Amen, Amen. ‘¢ 

“The legates also pronounced another excommunication viva voce, in 
presence of the emperor and the nobles, in theae words: ‘Whosoever shall 
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obstinately blame the faith of the Holy See of Rome and ita sacrifices, let 
him be anathema, and let him not be deemed Catholic, but a prozymite 
heretic, that is to say, Defender of the Leaven.’’t 

Fleury, as though afraid of seeming too Roman, adds: “Those heresies 
imputed to the Greeks were, for the most part, only consequences drawn 
from their doctrine, but they did ‘not avow them.” 

Saint Leo IX. governed the Church five years, two months, and seven 
days. He was a pontiff of a tender and solid piety, says Novaes, and en- 
dowed with a living and ardent zeul He began to learn Greek at the 
age of fifty, and made rapid progress in it, so that he was able to refute 
the Greek schismatics. Victor IIT., himself a pontiff,* writes thus of Saint 
Leo: “He was a traly apostolic man; born of the royal family, rich in 
learning, eminently pious, and ripe in the knowledge of all ecclesiastical 
learning.” 

Bary says that Leo IX. shone at Rome like another sun. 

This pope died at the age of fifty-two years, on the 19th of April, 1054, 
and was interred at the Vatican, near the altar of Saints Androw and Greg- 
ory, Paul V. having found the body in perfect preservation, caused it to 
be placed with great pomp on the Sth of January, 1606, beneath the altar 
dedieated in his name, and those of Saints Martial and Valerius. 

The Holy See remained vacant eleven months and twenty-five days. 

A groat number of authors have written the life of Saint Leo IX.,— 
Augustine Bontemps, monk of Arras (who wrote in verse), Saint Bruno, 
cardinal-bishop of Segni, and Wilpert, a contemporary of the Saint. 

‘At that period flourished in England King Edward the Confessor, the 
son of Ethelred and of Emma, sister of Richard duke of Normandy. He 
reduced to order the laws published by his grandfather, King Edgar, 
which the Danish domination had well-nigh abolished. They comprised, 
substantially, the ordinances of former kings, and contained many wise regu- 
lations in ecclesiastical matters. The laws of King Edward are famous, 
and were long held in revorence. This king also rebuilt the ancient abbey 
of Westminster. 


© Biblioth, Put., 854 ; Dialog., book ili., vol. xviii, 
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154, VICTOR IL—a. pv. 1058. 


ICTOR I1,, originally named Gebehard, was born at 
Inspriick, the capital of Tyrol: a Benedictine monk. 
He was’a relation and privy councillor of the empe- 
KY ror Henry IIL, and after being a Bonedictine monk 

f| became a bishop. Ho was indicated for the papacy 
A by the celebrated Hildebrand, subsequently Popo 
Gregory VIL Gebehard resisted the entreaties of 

. = Hildebrand, who overcame his repugnanoe, and 
Gebehard was elected on the 13th of April, 1055, and enthroned on the 
16th of the same month. 

This pope maintained 8 good understanding with the Emperor Henry IIT. 
The period of the tenth and the beginning of the eleventh century had 
gone hy. Virtue, experience, and courage were often seated on the pon- 
tifieal throne. In one council, Victor threatened with excommunication 
those who usurped the property of the Church. He forbade Ferdinand, 
king of Castile and Leon, to usurp tho title of emperor; and that prince 
immediately obeyed the orders of the pontiff. 

In a council held at Tours, and presided over by Hildebrand, Berengarins 
was again condemned. That heresiarch having obtained permission to 
defend his opinion upon the Eucharist, dared not do so, and he publicly 
confessed the common faith of the Church, and promised that thenceforth 
he would thus believe. Berengarius subscribed the recantation with his 
own hand, and the legates, believing his conversion sincere, received him 
into communion. 

In the year 1056 the pope went to Germany to see the Emperor Henry 
YIL, and to rectore peace between several nobles and that prince, The 
pope celebrated Raster at Ratisbon. ‘The zeal of Victor for discipline, and 
his affection for the stern Hildebrand, have drawn upon him the hatred of 
some writers ; but the most judicious authors do justice to hie character for 
integrity and exalted piety. A cup of poison was one day presented to 
him. The legend says that the cup became s0 heavy that the pope could 
not lift it, and thus the erime was discovered. He died at Florence, on 
the 28th of July, 1057, and was interred in the church of Bante Reparsta, in 
that city. 

The Holy See remained vacant five days. 
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ILDEBRAND already reigned by his virtues : none 
could hope for the pontificate, except by conform- 
ing to the austere rules professed Ly that noble 
monk. There was a prince of the house of Lor- 
raine who was renowned for his virtues, This was 
Junian Frederic, related both to the imperial family 
and to the royal family of France. This prince had 
recently entered the monastery of Monte Cassino, 

where he was discovered by Pope Victor IL, who named him cardinal-priest 
of Saint Chrysogonus. On the death of Victor IL. they sought his 
consent to nominate him pope, but he declined the honor. A general 
acclamation in the church of Saint Peter in Tincoli, soon forced the modest 
cardinal to sccept the pontificate. On Saint Stephen's day, August 2d, 
1057, he was enthroned in the church of Saint John Lateran, and the elect- 
ors themselves conferred the name of tie saint upon the new pontiff. 

In four months this pope restored good order in the Church; he forbade 
the marriage of clerics, and sought out incontinent livers. It was not enough 
that the pontiff himself was 2 model of purity, he required that the lowest 
cleric should live a spotless life. Even those clerks who put away their 
concubines, and did penance, were excluded from the sanctuary for o time, 
and were permanently deprived of the power to celebrate the holy myster- 
ies. God was appeased, and no longer continued the chastisement he 50 
Jong had inflicted upon his Church. 

Hildebrand, who resided in France, was recalled, and sent as legate to 
the Empreas Agnes, mother of King Henry IV. Stephen then gave o 
singular order, which strikingly proves his confidence in the greatest servant . 
the Oburch at that time possessed. The pope, by his entreaties and by his 
authority, induced the bishops, clergy, aud Roman people to consent that, 

+ in the event of the pontifical chair becoming vacant, they would not pro- 

cead to an election until Hildebrand returned from his legation. The pope 
then went to Tuscany, and died in the arms of Saint Hugh, abbot of Cluny, 
at Florence, where he was interred in the church of Santa Reparate, 

Stephen governed about nine months. The Holy See remained vacant 
eight months and twenty days. 
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156. BENEDICT X.—a. p. 1058. - 


% ENEDICT X., Conti (who, according to many’ 
authors, was an antipope, but who stands in the 
Diario among the legitimate popes), was raised to 
the pontificate by an armed faction, without waiting 
ASH for the return of Hildebrand, as Stephen had re- 
quired. ‘The intruder thus elevated was #0 ex- 
tremely ignorant, that Saint Peter Damian said, “I 
Ea} will acknowledge him as the true and very true 
pope, if he can explain a single verse of any psalm.” He kept the pontifi- 
cate nearly nine months. Subsequently, being deposed by Nicholas IL, he 
died about the year 1059, and was buried at Saint Mary Major. 






157. NICHOLAS II.—a. p. 1058. 


ERIZ)ILDEBRAND, upon whom rested a great portion 

\f of the strength of the Church, was not wanting to 
a) his mission. He learned with disgust the election 
of Benedict X., whom so many authors consider an 
antipope. As we have seen, a tunultuons faction, 
Jed by the Roman oligarchy, had nominated and 
raised the intruder. Cardinal Hildebrand, re- 
turned from his legation, soon changed the face 


Gerard, bishop of Florence, born at the castle of Chevron, in Savoy, which 
then formed part of the kingdom of Burgundy, appeared to Hildebrand 
one worthy of the tiara. 

A council was then held at Sienna, when the bishop of Florence was 
nained pope; and authority was thus restored to worthy hands. 

Gerard, who took the name of Nicholas IL, received the crown in 109. 

‘He convoked a council of Tuscan and Lombard bishops at Stel, to con- 
sider the intrusion of Benedict X., who was then condemned and deposed. 

From Rome the Holy Father went to visit the March of Ancona, and as 

. ***osased through Spoleto made a promotion of cardinals, 











mbes o 
‘The Nicolaites, defenders of the marriage of ecclesiastios, began to excite 
Heo wads « law against the simonises, who profanely trafficked in sacred 
thingy. In s council beld st Rome, at which one hundred end thirteen 
bishopa were present, Nicholas confined to the cardinals exclusively the 
Fight to elect the pope. The inferior clergy and the people were simply to 


‘He next ordered & council to meet st Amalfi, to restore clerical reform, 
anit the exact observance of ecclemastical discipline. In this counoit the 
Normans were absolved from the excommunication which they had inourred. 
RicHard, one of their leaders, received the principahty of Capua; and to 
another leader, Robert Guiscard, the pope assigned Calsbria, Apulia, and 
Sicily. These leaders took the oath of fidelity to the pope, as vassals and 
fesdatories of the Roman Church. In the reign of Nicholas, a council 
agein condemned Berengarius, who hed retarned to his errors (Novaes, ii., 
954), At first he appeared to yield to the voice of the Church, and then 
resamed his errors, and aggravated them by the most horrible insulta, 

In 1080, Nicholas convoked another council, at which he granted to 
Aldred, bishop of York, for himself and his successors, the honor and use of 
‘the pallinm. He confirmed to the holy Enghsh King Edward the privileges 
already granted to him by the Holy See. 

‘The pope desired to revisit Florence, of which he had remained bishop; 
and diod there, fall of merits, virtues, wisdom, candor, and pontifical vigor, 
Every day in the yoar he washed the feet of a dozen poor men. 

"Phie pontiff governed the Church two years, mx months, and twenty-five 
days. He died on the 22d of July, 1061, and was buried at the Vatican, 

‘Ths Holy See remained vacant two months and nine days. 
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158. ALEXANDER II.—a. p. 1061:;,' : 


¥. 
NSELEM BADAGIUS, of an llatcious iy it 
Milan, was canon-regular of Saint John Lesanan, 
and then created bishop of Lucca. 

mous yote, the electors named him pope, 9m the 
Ast of October, 1061. At this period arose the 
custom of not waiting any approbation of the 
emperors. Moreover, at that moment there waa 
no emperor, young Henry IV. was simply king 
of Germany. That point should be first eeteb- 
lished ; we shall feigusaty Sen & iat to it when we have to describe 
the reign of Gregory VII. Holy Church at that time was as absolutely in- 
dependent as it has remained to our own days, and as it was in the primi- 
tive days of Christianity. When this election became known to Agnes, 
mother of King Hemy, both mother and son were very indignant that it had 
been made without their consent, and in revenge they set up an 
Cadalous, bishop of Parma, who was consecrated by the bishops of Vercelli 
and Placenza, 

‘The legitimate electors of the true pope ashed Anselm to assume the name 
of Alexander, 

In a council of over a hundred bishops, held at Rome, Alexander ordered 
priests to celebrate but one Massaday. At the same time it being the 
custom of the period to celebrate in the same morning the Mass for the 
dead, and another of the day, the pope repeals the custom, but without 
rejecting or condemning it. The reforming spirit of Hildebrand watched 
aside Alexander his friend. The pope confirmed the decrees of Leo IX. 
and Nicholas IIL against incontinent clerics and simony, a vice which in- 
feoted alt the elections of that time. 

In 1068, Count Roger gained a victory over the Saracens, and sent fo the 
pope four camels, which were taken from the enemy. The Holy Holy Fathee.d 
gratitade for the victory, sent the general a standard, bleased by ~* 
tiftcal hands. 

‘He granted to all who wrested from the hands of the infidels _ 
belagaley nya. Heensy medulgnee. ‘This single document, 

saffices to confound paparae bed oem of nae Th 
peace ty 
whe, Gisposing cf the infinite smexits herrapr peat ery 
the Chareh, granted reivlencs. fo Yeays who aid 
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God. Inther, taking no scoount of dates, or of the facts of history, or of 
the array of information which could not have escaped him, impionsly neain- 
taioll, in the afrteanth century, thet indulgences were s modern invention 
of the popes, tending to despoil the faithful of their substance. And yet 
‘we have here an indulgence granted by Alexander II., a pontiff who reigned 
uearly five centuries before the so-called Beformation. 

‘We have many of the letters of Alexander IT, among which we remark 
that which he wrote to the French bishops on the unhappy condition of the 
Jewa* Many Christians, unworthy of their name, in a strange devotion 
mawacred the unfortunate Jews, in hope of gaining eternal life by such 
ebominable murders. Alexander praised the bishops of France for not 
having encouraged those cruelties against a people once dear to God, bat 
now scattered over the world by his justice. 

No less remarkable is the letter which this pope wrote to Harold, king 
of Norway ; it proves the power which the pope then exerted in the interest 
of humahity, amid the mows of the remote north as well as amid the burn- 
ing sands of the south. 

“ As you are as yet but little instructed,” wrote the pope, “ either in the 
faith or in holy discipline, it is for us, who have the charge of the wholg 
Church, to enlighten you by frequent mstructions. But our distance front 
your kingdom preventing us fiom personally domg so, we have commis- 
sioned our legate, the archbishop of Bremen. Be assured, then, that by 
following his advice you render obedience to the Holy See itself.” 

‘The Holy Father, in two councils that he assembled at Rome, and which 
were attended by many bishops, condemned the heresy of the incestuous, 
who, with the sanction of the Emperor Justinian, counted the degrees of 
consanguinity the same for marnage as in case of inheritance; that is to 
say, according to the civil law, and not according to the canon law. Thin 
constitution of Alexander has been vigorously assailed, not only by the 
heterodox Francis Ottman, Boomer, Treutler, Wiserbach, and others, but 
also by some Catholics, including Cujas and Van Espen. Notwithstand- 
ing the pontifical decision, they maintain that for marriages the degrees of 
omsgnguinity should be counted according to the civil law, which in the 
ofeteral ine docs not count the stem, but only regards the degree in 
whlch two relatives of different branches are distant from each other ; while, 
om the contrary, the canon law considers to what degree the relations are 
gleit from fhe common stem. ‘The arguments of the oppousuta of 
Aldea, on thet point, were well refuted by Father Melohior ‘Foi. 
exteh ‘ 
cae 
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feepor of canon lew in the University of Piss, pablished o very twmerksble 
dissertation. nee 

On the death of Edward, king of England, disputes aroye bebwesh Wil- 
Kam, duke of Normandy, and Harold. Alexander sent to William ‘the 
atendard of Saint Peter. Victory crowned the efforts, the piety, ay the 
religious confidence of William. 

Alexander deeming another council necessary to purge the Church ste 
pletely of simony and incontinent clerks, convoked one at Mantas, moa 
attended it, in 1067. As he passed through Milan, he canonized Arialdo, Who 
was martyred, on the 28th of June in the preceding year, by thé simoniags 
and the Nicolaites. In that council, Alexander was recognized as the tn 
pontiff, and the antipope Cadalous condemned. The latter died in the 
following year, after having, a short time before, asked pardon of Alexan- 
der, saying, “ You are the Universal Shepherd of the Church of God.” 

Alexander granted the use of the mitre to Wratislaus, king of Bohesnia: 
that privilege was confirmed subsequently by Gregory VIL It is a favor 
rarely conferred upon a layman. 

Alexander was the first to reform, in Italy, the regular canons of Saint 
Augustine, who were spread all over Europe, where they had four thou- 
sand five hundred and fifty monasteries, seven hundred of which were in 
Ttaly. 

This pope governed eleven years, six months, and twenty-one days. He 
was @ pontiff full of eloquence and learning. The two Pagi express their 
wonder that such 2 pontiff has not been canonized. 

He died on the 21st of Apnl, 1073, and was buried in the church of Saint 
John Lateran, where he had been canon, and where he had introduced the 
regular canons of Saint Augustine, who were confirmed in the same Basilica 
by Pascal IL, in 1106, and by Anastasius IV., in 1154. 

There was no vacancy in the Holy See. 

‘Two days after the election of Alexander, the 28th of October, 1061, as ix 
known, the faction of King Henry elected Pope Cadaloiis, bishop of Parma, 
who, according to some, assumed the name of Honorius, and according to 
others took none, which seems to diminish the gravity of his offence. We 
have already seen that after various vicissitudes, he was deposed by Gee 
Council of Mantua. we 

Under this reign flourished Saint Peter Damian, whose ‘eiltgs are oh 
80 delebrated. 

Saint Poter Damian considered himself relieved of the adminidbtetiols of 
the Bee of Lucca, by his renunciation of it under Nicholas IZ; toll 





ha axhoxte them to fly avarice, and not only seck no presents, but mot even to 
sedeten'thote spontaneously offered. He dilates upon the malignant abere 
of gorqxion, which renders all good works uscleas, “Though the sverisious 
nen," exclaims,“ “bnild charches, be assidaous in preaching, reecddtle 
eenenigs, gtrengthen in the faith those who hesitate; though he offer the 
holy anetifive daily ; though he keep aloof from secular affairs; yet, so lng 
exatgricé roles him, it corrupts all his virtues.” 

Saint Peter Damian complains of the luxury of the ecclesiastics, in one of 
té writings in which he justifies his renunciation of the bishopric. “The 
day of modesty, mortification, and sacerdotal severity is gone. Myself 
even, when I wait upon you (he speaks to the pope and to Hildebrand), you 
hear forthwith a whole host of railleries, jokes, witticisms, questions out of 
namber, words without utility, amidst a dissipation which quenches devotion 
‘nd destroys good example. If we do not indulge in this, we are accused 
of harshness and of inhumanity. I am ashamed to mention still more dis- 
graceful disorders, hunting, hawking, the passion of games of chance or 
chess, which transform a bishop into a buffoon. One day when I waa 
travelling with the archbishop of Florence, I was told that be was playing 
& game of chess. I was shocked to the heart, and took an opportanity to 
ahow him how unbecoming auch an amusement was in a man whose hand 
offers up the Body of our Lord, and whose tongue renders him the mediator 
between God and man, especially as the canons forbid all games to bishops. 
He replied that they forbid only games of chance ; but I maintain that they 
apply to all. He at length yielded, and begged me to impose a penance 
upon him. I ordered him to recite the Psalter three times, to wash the feet 
of twelve poor men, and to give each of them a penny, and thus to repair 
the sip that he had committed with his hands and his tongue.” 

Under Pope Alexander IL, Sigefroy, archbishop of Mentz, conducted 
to Jeyasalem a great number of pilgrims. The whole numbered above 
seven thousand men. On reaching Constantinople they saluted the Kmpe- 
tox Orypstantine Lucas, and visited Saint Sophie. Having passed into 
figea, Seey found themselves in Moslem territory, and the Arabs came in 
guphes te pillage the pious caravan. Fortunately, the Christians were 

ry the Torkish governor of Ramleh, who caused them to be es- 
te the Holy City. There they were received by the venerable patzi- 
and led in procession to the church of the Holy Sepalebrs, 
yeng.ct tymbals, attended by both Syrians and Latine, The pi 
f. wiih yein the churches which the Fatimite, osliph ‘fisfeim 
; seth aad Sey ex ve donsiderable sums for their repair, § - 
: sel the morals of Henry TY,, king of Quoin. 
vt} 
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“Henry, king of Germany,” says Flenry (vol. iv., book Ixi., p. 214), at the 
age of eighteen was already oue of the most wicked of men. He had two 
or three concubines at once. In the year 1066, he had married Bertha, 
daughter of Otho, marquis of Italy, being scarcely fifteen years old. Bui 
ag he married her by the advice of his councillors, and not from his own 
choice, he never loved that princess, and always sought to separate from 
her. He became cruel, even towards his confidants. His accompliges in 
crime became objects of his suspicion. He knew how to conceal hia anger, 
and cut men off at the very moweut when they least suspected him, and 
then to feign, even unto tears, his yrief at their death. 

“He sold bishoprics to the highest bidders, or to those who could best 
flatter his vices ; and after he had thus sold a bishopric, if another competi-~ 
tor offered more money, or more acceptably praised his crimes, he deposed 
the former as a simoniac, and ordained the other in his place; whence it 
happened that many cities had two bishops at once, and both of them 
unworthy.” Such was King Henry, and the sequel of this history will make 
him still more clearly known. 

We now come to the commencemont of the reign of the celebrated Hilde- 
brand, Saint Gregory VIL, the friend aud immediate successor of Alex- 
ander 1T. 


159. ST. GREGORY VII.—a. pv. 1073. 


T is well once more to review the situation of the 
{. Church. The tenth century had displayed its fury, 
~ its cowardice, its frantic and ignoble manners. The 
eleventh century had given the terrible spectacle of 
& deeper ignorance, combined with an unruly pride. 
The pontifical throne itself was subjected to indig- 
§ uities which filled all true Catholics with terror and 
despair. Yet the majority of the pontiffe had 
merited the honor of sitting in the chair of Saint Peter. Still, as we re- 
marked, if there were shocking scenes to be deplored, there were fewer 
hereaies to be uprooted. Those of Constantinople wore at that time a kind 
of necessary ulcer, and they spread but little, in either Africa or Italy. 
Berengarius, it is true, scandalized France, but no sovereign supposted him. 
That falee spirit was in some sort periodically condemned at each sounsil. 
At the same time, some firm and generous hearts, inexorable to svil, but 
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intrepid in restoring the good and the wise, arose more especially among 
the monks, 'We have seen that many of them were the depositaries of the 
learning of the Fathers ; we have seen one order obtain almost always, as if 
by right, the pontifical tiara. Now again it is a con of Saint Benedict that 
wears it; he must continue the work of the few reformers who have pre- 
ceded him. Free from anxiety as to heresies, he hastens to take in hand 
the defence of morality. It was much that in the confusion of the: sects 
that boasted of being Christians, God had not seemed to abandon his 
Chugh, or rather that he had only punished it in 8 mercy that promised a 
returt to calm and peace. “God had preserved in his Church,” says Bos- 
suet,* “a character of authority that those heresies could not assume. She 
48 eatholic and universal ; she embraces all times ; she extends on all sides; 
she is apostolic ; continuity, succession, the chain of unity, primitive anthor- 
ity belong to her; all who leave her acknowledge her first, and cannot 
efface the stamp of novelty and rebellion. The very pagans regarded it as 
the stem, the whole from which the fragments were detached, the ever-living 
trunk, left intact, though branches were lopped off. Celsus, reproaching 
Ohristians with their divisions, remarked amid the schismatic churches, 
whose rise he beheld, one Charch distinguished from all others, and always 
more vigorous, which for that reason he styled the Great Oharch. 

“The trae Church had @ majesty and uprightness which heresies could 
neither imitate nor obecure. If the Arians were asked where the Catholic 
Church held her assemblies, and who were her bishops, they instinctively 
pointed to her. Heresies, do what they would, could not shake off their 
founder's name.t The Ssbellians, Paulianiits, Arians, Pelagians, and 
others, in vain took umbrage at the party name given them. The world, in 
spite of their wishes, used natural language, and designated each seot by 
him who gave it birth, 

“ Aw for the Great Oburch, the Catholic and Apostolic Church, it has 
never bean possible to name any founder but Christ himself, or show its first 
pasiter, withént going back to the apostles, or give it any name bat that 
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spite of the support of helt; the work of God subsists; the Church hac 
triumphed over idolatry and all errors.” 

But heresies are not the only things to be feared ; the Great Ohurvh has 
formidable dangers still. A family often suffers more from a domestic mis- 
fortune than from the loss of precious goods. If peace is lost in the basom 
of a palace, what avail outward homage, the praise of men incompetent to 
preberve that action necessary to authority? Immorality can corrapt a 
aituation most blessed by God. The wound must then feel the ealutary in- 
struments which isolate it from what remaius sound ; the hand of authority 
must repress its strength, and that hand is efficacious only when, pradent 
and deaf to human respect, it undertakes the cure, and in a spirit of forecast 
leads it to its term. If that term is passed, we see at least the point where 
reagon would rest satisfied ; the confines of truth, solidity, possible progress 
are attained, and wise laws are passed fur the good of the nation ; they have 
only to ask the solid establishment of religion, which claims eternal respect. 

The Christian republic repulses no noble progress. The dreams of states- 
men lead only to conquests, often useless in the uncertain game of war; 
sometimes contemptuously reject art and science, centre in s single hand 
the rule of numberless provinces, often sundered by diversity of interest, 
and tending to disunite and become again spontaneously sinall and feeble, 
or to oppress a neighbor and make it a tool, a helot, or a slave. 

In this view, he who takes from none, who can give to all {is any gift 
greater than repose and assured conciliation ?}—he who counsels mildly, who, 
if need be, represses with unforeseen strength—can and must hold an honor- 
able place among men; and when he is the acknowledged chief of a true 
religion, what treasures of counsel, clemency, and light he can diffuse among 
the blinded! for all men at variance are in a manner blinded by passion, 
anger, preoccupativn, ruined interest, low cupidity, maintained with »a kind 
of satisfaction around them. 

This state of grief, misunderstanding, anarchy even, once admitted, let as 
examine, with the facts before us, the duties imposed by circumstances on 
the-pontiff whose history we are about to sketch, and the means which he 
employed not to be wanting to duty. We shall not exaggerate our praive, 
or censure without restraiut. Our opinion shall rest on this political oon- 
sideration: It was not Saint Gregory VIL who reigned alone fram 1078 to 
1086; it was with this pontiff the spirit of reaction of morality insultedsin 
contempt of the dignity of conduct imposed on the clergy especially, apd 
on kings ;* it was the voice of nations stigmatizing bad example and awilidy, 

* Saint Peter Damian, a contemporary, saya: “The world plunges into the abyjes of QB view; 
he enormous mean of crime accumulating 94 if neers ite ond, Eccleslantion! 


ube; the holy canons ere deapleed, and the-detler duo te! Goll'y service is shown only sal'tite 
walt of earthly goods, ‘The lawful order of marfiaye Se diargayied, and, to the. 
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set up in the place of honor or finer sentiments; it was an almost universal 
return to the devotedness of the primitive Church; it was @ general cry 
against usurpers, simoniaca, disturbers of the apostolic glory, who no 
longer dispating as to the separate or different natures in Christ, and find- 
ing themselves almost united in creed, believed while rending the Church, 
believed while violating its rights, without perceiving that heresies and 
the reign of rhetoricians was almost to be regretted, os at lenst the de- 
fenders of the Roman doctrine, those who may be called animi dites 
could refute and at times silenco these fulse spirits. It was left for these 
men who abused intellect only to revive underhand the demolished argu- 
ments, and revive with new names a Marcion, Arius, Eutyches, and others 
whose names had had their time, und who were forced to assume the new 
titles of Severus, Priscillian, Apollinaris. Bossuet here leads us to an ap- 
preciation of one of the most substantial glories of the Great Church. Our 
enemies sought to revive the dead, incapuble of resurrection, and shrank 
from among those who first raised the standard of revolt by wearing a rebel 
mitre.t ‘We, on the other hand, with an army ever the same, bearing on 
our banners the names of Saint Ambrosv, Saint Augustine, Saint Atha- 
nasive--to take here but a few in the first letter of the Catholic alphabet—we 
fought, drawn up in serried lines, without losing a man; all seemed to have 
been said in controversy, it was exhausted. An intelligent seribe, in default 
of those generals who are rarely wanting, gained a glorious victory by cita- 
tions analogous to the dispute, and by the aid of recollections scattered 
through all libraries, and traditions treusured up in all hearts. 

Our bodily powers are weakened Ly fever. It produces always the same 


Christian name, men live like Jews. We have lung since renounced all virtue, and every pest 
of perversity has overwhelmed us like a deluge, Tie whole world is like « sea roused by # 
tompost, “The churches are asmiled by such frightful calamity, that like besieged Jerasalem, they 
‘are surrounded by all the armies of Babylon. Laymen svize the rights, the revenues, the posse 
sions of the Church, and seize the subetance of the pour,asthey would the spoil of their enumics, 
In our days the world ia but a theatre of intemperance, avarice, and lust; and as it was once 60 
divftled as to obey at once three princes, 60, alus! miankind bows it3 servile neck to these three 
vices, and basely obeys their laws.” Aurion de Courson, irom whose Histoire dis Peuples 
Bretone (ii, p. 164) I site this, adds: “Such disorders called fur the influence of the clergy in 
the temporal order, Prince and yeople felt the want of an order, exercising the greatest 
authority in society by ita light and virtue, and in eome sense the only support of order. Kings, 
threatened with constant revolts of powerful vassals, endeavored to extend the power of the 
dlergy ; for in the principles of Christianity princ’s are the images of God on earth, and the 
Gopoattarieg of his authority. The preaching of thie doctrine among nations full of energy, 
owning nb check bat that of religion, was in the Middle Ages the only enfeguard of kings. 
(Bernardi, Origin of Feonoh L-gidation. Ub. i., cap. x, p74) The Carlovingians were 20 con: 
vineod of the neovasity of this interrention by the clergy in temporal affairs, that we can severt, 
without feat-of being taxed with exaggeration, that tho main object of their polley was to-mul- 
tiply enclentagticnl scigneczion in the parts of the empire most diffieutt to held. (Zk, p. 185) 
‘These ape privileges not % be forgetten Ini reading the life of Gregory Vii. * 
* Du Malate, The Fone, vol. i, a 79. 
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agitation, the same burning, the same tremor. There are planta, and always 
the same, which calm thia agitation, extinguish this burning, and quiet these 
tremors. But let us not defer the solemn account that we have to render. 

Gregory VIL (originally named Hildebrand), born at Soane, town of 
Tuscany, was the son* of Benzo, of the illustrious family of the Aldo- 
brandeschi, one of the most powerful in Sienna, and possessing numbers of 
towns and castles. Others, and still more numerous authors,’make Hilde- 
brand the son of s carpenter in that same town of Soane. It is very cer- 
tain that at an early age he entered a Benedictine abbey, where study made 
him one of the most learned monks of that age. His merits led to his ap- 
pointment as sub-deacon in the Roman Church by Saint Leo IX., like him- 
self a Benedictine.t ‘Victor II., another Benedictine, to honor one who 
had become an honor to his order, sent Hildebrand as legate to France, 
Nicholas H. showed his appreciation of the ability, eloquence, and eccle- 
siastical learning of the monk of Soane by creating him cardinal-archdeacon 
of Saint Mary in Dominica, in 1059. He was to Jack no suffrage that would 
hasten that final and just elevation which was of such happy augury for the 
interests of Catholicity. In 1061, Alexander I. appointed Cardinal Hilde- 
brand vice-chancellor of the Roman Church. Finally, while the funeral of 
Alexander was performed in the Vatican, the clergy and people proclaimed 
Hildebrand as pope, and the cardinals united in confirming the choice. 
Hildebrand alone opposed it. His letter on the occasion is well known; it 
is included in the collection of Labbe (t. x., col. 6, p. 7). Hildebrand was 
then sixty years of age. 

Gregory hastened, says Novaes, to notify the emperor of his election,t 
not for the purpose of awaiting his confirmation (that abuse had ceased 
from his predecessor's election), but in order that the emperor should pre- 
vent the carrying out of that election, which Gregory urged the emperor to 
oppose. 

Here we must for » moment pause to consider this recital of Novaes. It 
was not the emperur that Gregory addressed himself; for at that time there 
was no emperor. Agnes, the empress, widow of the Emperor Henry TIL, 
governed the empire as far as she was permitted by Henry IV., who was 
simply king of Germany. That prudent woman, who was only titular em- 
press, had no direct right, well or ill founded, that an emperor could exert 
at Rome to influence the election of a pope. Novaes, then, is in error. 
Feller is mistaken also, on this point ; but so many historians have similarly 
been mistaken before Novaes and Feller, that we will not dwell with much 
detail upon this historical irregularity. A simple note from an excellent 
work that we owe to one of the most learned and pious men of our time, 


‘© Novaes, ii, p. 267. + Ibid, p. 208. thd, p. 
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Gosselin, director of the Seminary of Saint Sulpice,* will throw sufficient 
light upon this fact. That writer says: “According to the custom and 
public law of Germany, the choice that the German nobles made of the 
king of Germany, did not properly confer upon him the imperial dignity ; 
he was not to take the title of emperor, until recognized and crowned by 
the pope. This last formality had never taken place with respect to Henry, 
as he had never been crowned by a legitimate pope, but only by the anti- 
pope Guibert, who styled himself Clement the Third, Henry, therefore, was 
not, properly speaking, emperor, but only king of Germany and emperor 
eect. It is in that sense that the Saxon lords say that Home has not yet 
given him the royal dignity.” 

‘We resume the course of our narrative. King Henry IV. sent Gregory, 
bishop of Vercelli, to be present at the consecration of Pope Gregory VIL. 

The newly elected Pope was ordained priest in the Basilica of the Late- 

ran, and then consecrated in the Vatican, on the 29th of June, 1073. He is 
the first pope who, being only a deacon, was then ordained priest. He took 
the name of Gregory, in memory of Gregory VI., who bad been his pre- 
ceptor. 
The new pontiff directed his earliest cares to the suppression of simony 
and the heresy of the Nicolaites. Thence arose that fatal difference be- 
tween the priesthood and the emperor, which lasted more than forty years. 
Henry, king of Germany, emperur dect, but uncrowned, pretended to give 
investitare to bishops by sending them the ring and crozier.t Gregory 
resolved to suppress that abuse, which the partisans of the emperor termed. 
the regalia. 

The pope, grounding his views upon the authority of former popes and 
upon the sacred canons, determined, in a council held at Rome in 1074—in 
order to oppose a scandal given by the Nicolaites, and of which the clergy 
of Milan rendered themselves guilty—that no clerk could take a wife; that 
holy orders should be conferred on such only as would profess perpetual 
copbacy, and that no married man should assist at the priest's Mass. 

When, amidst the groat affairs which he has to narrate, a historian meets 
with a document by the aid of which the personal and secret feelings of the 
principal person in the narrative become known, this confidential revela- 
tion throws # bright light on the whole narrative. 

In a letter of Gregory to Hugo, abbot of Cluny, he opens his heart to 
his friend, and speaks to him with the most tender confidence : 

“Would,” he writes, “that I could make known to you the full extent of 


* Power of the Pope in the Middle Ages. + Novaes, ti, p. 270, 
$ Lotter t Otho, bishop of Constance: Zaite, Gone, tame x, col. 316. See also Baronius, 
ed annum 1074, No. @. 
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the tribulations which sasail me, and of the labors, incessantly renewed, 
which overwhelm me, and crush me beneath their daily increasing weight.* 
Many a time have I asked our divine Saviour to deign to remove mo from 
this world, or to permit me to become useful to our common mother. An 
unspeakable pain and extreme melancholy seize me as I behold the Eastern 
Church, which the spirit of darkness has separated from the Catholic faith 
Looking to the west, to the south, and to the north, I can only discower # 
few bishops who have entered the episcopacy by canonical ways, and who 
govern their flock in a spirit of charity, and not with the despotic pride of 
the powers of the earth. Among the secular princes, I know none who 
prefers the glory of God to his own glory, and justice to self-interest. As 
for those amoug whom I live, the Romans, Lombards, and Normans, I often 
tell them that they are worse. than Jews and pagans. When, at length, I 
revert to myself, I find myself so overwhehned beneath the weight of my own 
actions, that I see no hope of salvation, save only in the mercy of Christ; 
for, if I had not the hope of a better life, and the prospect of being useful 
to the Church, God knoweth that I would no longer abide in Rome, where 
I feel myself as though in chains. It is thus that, divided between a grief 
daily renewed within mo, and a hope, alas! only too distant, I am assailed 
by a thousand tempests, and my life is but one continual agony.” 

Jn a second council, held during the Lent of 1075, it was decreed that 
whoever had received, in consideration of any present, any grade or office of 
holy orders, could no longer exercise his ministry in the churches ; and that 
all those who received from laymen the investiture of a church should be 
excommunicated, as well as the lay donors. King Henry showed irritationt 
at these decrees: Gregory lad imparte.l the decree to him, and wished 
entire obedience. The prince, whose violence increased, meditated ven- 
geance for what he called an insult to his authority. He secretly prepared 
a conspiracy against the life of the pope, and he excited to rebellion several 
German bishops and clerks, who had been mentioned in the deeree as being 
habitually guilty of simony and incontinence. Gregory replied that, on his 
arrival in Itely, having been appointed to the administration of several re- 
ligious houses, he had restored order and rogularity in them, and that now, 
since he had been named pope,t it was his duty to interfere wherever he 
discerned evil. It is further stated, that many of the accused clerks gsked 
if it was required that they should live like the angels, and protested that 
they would rather renounce the priesthood than their wives! Ob, shanie 
upon those God-forsaken times! 

We describe soenes of the middle ages, which are not to be separated from 


* Ted aig betes in the Eo of Pepe Grape VIL. and of hie Time, vy 3. Voigh. 
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the actusl facts. This the reader should bear in mind, and also the circum- 
stances in which the Holy See had been placed during eight centuries ;* and 
the civil disorders of Rome, where it was proposed to assassinate the pope; 
and the hateful cyniciem of the dissenters; and the encouraging fidelity of 
the rest of Christendom ; and the excitementa of those who regretted the 
imperial authority; and, finally, the indomitable character of a reformer, 
shocked in his views of order and regular discipline. 

Gregory VII. sent legates to the king to request him to repair to Rome, 
with a definite menace of excommunication if he should refuse. He re- 
doubled his invitations when he learned that a conspiracy existed in Rome 
itself, supported by the king’s ambasyadors. Henry resolved to give satis- 
factory explanations as concerned the disorders of his clergy, and prom- 
ised to destroy the abuses of simony; but he ordered the conspirators to 
effect their purpose, 

Quintius, son of the prefect of Rome, on Christmas night, 1075, burst in 
with his eoldiers upon Gregory VIL, who was calmly celebrating Mass at 
the High Altar of Saint Mary Major. The accomplices of Henry recalled 
the times of Constans IL, and excited the rage of another Culliopas. The 
pope, severely wounded, was stripped of his pontifical habits, and ordered 
to prison. Withont a word, and head erect, he followed the assassins, who 
marched before him. But it was not to be with Gregory as it had been 
with Martin. The people, faithful to their pontiff, learning that he was 
imprisoned in a tower, rush to arms to deliver him. 

The multitude soon enter the tower in which the pope was confined ; then 
rushed to the house of the assassin Quintius, who was brought before the 
pope and compelled to fall on his knees and ask pardon for his odious crime. 
Gregory pardoned him, and only imposed, as a penance, a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem. He then returned to Saint Mary Major, where he once more 
began the holy sacrifice. As though he had forgotten the scene of which 
he had been the victim,* he recited the prayers in 2 calm voice, amidst the 
general emotion, and gave the benediction to his liberators. 


# “The Church,” says a celebrated writer (Jie Gincrale de la Civilization en Europe, 3 ed, 
Pp. 88-00), “ was @ regularly constituted society, having ite principles, its rule, and ite discipline, 
and fecling an ardent need of extending its influence and conquering ite conquerore, Never has 
any society made much efforts to sot on all around it, and to assimilate to itself the outer world, 
as the Chrietian Charch did from the fifth to the ninth century It in some sort attacked bar- 
‘trariom at both ends, to civilize while it conquered.” To carry out the idea presented by that 
homely but expreeaive phrase, doth ends, he might have sald, “from the fifth to the eleventh 
contury,” for, in the supposition of the author, who says “from the fifth to the ninth century,” 
what besonwe of that tenth century, which Baronius so well terms “century of iron, century uf 
Wad, and dark age?” Bat in sopping at the ninth century, the sentiment of the profound apd 
Jadielons author was mons the lees to recall, in their entirety, the centuries which have been 
called barbarous. 

{ Naveen, #., p. 7. 
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Better endowed than the tenth century, which amidst so many crimes had 
seen only solitary virtues, the eleventh century, though still witnessing horrible 
crimes, saw great characters, worthy of the admiration of ages most honor- 
able to humanity.* Gregory made it an invariable rule to act at the outeet 
with gentleness. “No one,” says he, “reaches the highest rank at a single 
spring; great edifices rise gradually.” Certain of his strength, he chose to 
employ conciliation. He especially sought to convince Henry, but the ex- 
cesses in which that prince wallowed were so abominable that his subjecta 
in all parts, and especially the great, revolted against him. In 1076, 
Gregory assembled a council, which pronounced the excommunication of the 
king, with all the terrible consequences attendant upon it. 

History shows several emperors of the East excommunicated by preced- 
ing popes ;—Arcadius, by Innocent I.; Ansstasius, by Saint Symmachus; 
and Leo the Isaurian, by Gregory II. and Gregory TIL. 

The decree of the same council sct forth that the throne vacated by 
Henry was adjudged to Rudolph, duke of Suabia, already created king of 
Germany by the electors of the empire. 

Henry burst into great fury on learning the proceedings of the council, 
and he had the audacity to address to the pope the following letter : 


“ Henny, KING BY THE GRice oF Gop, To HtprpRinp : 

“When I expected from you the treatment of a father, and was obe- 
dient to you in all things, to the displeasure of my subjects, I learned that 
you were acting as one of my greatest enemies. You have deprived me 
of the respect due me from your See, and by your evil arts you have en- 
deavored to deprive me of the kingdom of Italy ; you have not scrupled to 
lay hands on bishops, and treated them with indignity. As I overlooked 
these excesses, you took my patience for weakness, and you dared to ask 
me that you should die or deprive me of my kingdom and life.t To repress 
such insolence, not by words but by acts, I have assembled all the nobles of 
my kingdom, as they begged that I would, There was discovered what fear 
had previously kept unsaid, and it has been proved, as you will see by their 
letters, that you cannot main on the Holy See. I have followed their ad- 
vice, which seemed to me to be just—I renounce you as pope, and, as & pa- 
trician of Rome, command you to leave the See.t 

“Sach is the letter that we address to the monk Hildebrand, and that we 


Among the young generals who served under Henry IV. we cannot forget ome of bia rele 
tives, who acquired then a deplorable reputation. When we meet with him agsin hw will be 
the captain sho freed the Holy Sepulchre of Ohrist. Se 
+ Pwul Beruried ( Vis do Grégoire VIL) says of this letter that it is full of forgesion 
$ The Patrioians of Rome belonged to « time far distant from that in which Hopey thee ex 
Preased himself snd claimed their title. 
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send to you, that you may know our will, and that your love may do what 
it owes us, orrather owes to God and us. Rise up against him, then, my 
faithful subjects! And let him who is the most faithfal to me be the first 
to condemn him! We do not bid you shed his blood, for, after his depo- 
sition, life will be harder to him than death ; but compe! him to descend, if 
he refuse to do so, and place in the apostolic chair another elected by us, 
with the common consent of the bishops, who can and will heal the wounds 
that this one has inflicted upon the Church.”* 


A Parmesan cleric, named Roland, was appointed to bear this letter to 
Rome, with the other decrees of the Conciliahula. A second synod had been 
assembled. The bishops met in the Church of the Lateran.t The pope 
occupied an elevated seat. Roland, cntcring the assembly, announced that 
he was sent by the king of Germany, and that he came to the synod by hie 
order; and then, turning towards the pope, he said: “The king, my master, 
and all the Ultramontane and Italian bishops, order you immediately to re- 
nounce the throne of Saint Peter and the government of the Roman Church, 
which you have usurped ; for it is not just to raise you to a dignity so emi- 
nent without the approbation of the bishops and the imperial confirmation.”} 
And then, turning to the clergy, Roland thus continued: “My brethren, I 
have to announce to you that you must present yourselves before the king at 
the approaching Feast of Pentecost, to receive a pope from his appointment, 
as this one is now known to be not a pope, but a devouring wolf.” 

At these words, John, bishop of Porto, rose hastily from his seat and 
exclaimed, “Seize him!” The new prefect of Rome, his soldiers and other 
nobles, drew their swords aud rushed at him. They would have killed him, 
had not the pope descended from his throne, and covering Roland with his 
body, saved the wretch’s life. Gregory calmed the excited spirits, and re- 
commended them to have moderation in their anger. His words on that 
memorable occasion were : “ My children, let not the peace of the Church be 
disturbed. Behold, we live in those dangerous times spoken of by Scripture, 
when men shall be fovers of themselves, greedy, proud, and disobedient ;§ it 
is necessary that scandals come: and the Lord hath said that ho sent us as 
ahecp among wolves. We must be wise as serpents, but also mild as doves. 
‘We must hate no one, but bear with tho madmen who will violate the law 
of God. For a long time we have lived in peace. It is the will of God 
thet the harvest shall again be watered with the blood of the sainta. Let 


® Bot Henry forgets here that Quintius had attempted the life of the pope, and that the latter, 
whan exved, gave his henediction to his liberators with a hand bound up in strips of a snrplice 
hastily torn up to atanch the diced. 

t Foigt, p. 815. $ To speak regularly, the word should be royal, not tmpertal, 
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us be prepared for martyrdom, if need be, for the love of God, and let 
nothing separate us from the charity of Jesus Christ.” 

Before the election of Rudolph, Gregory had declared that he would 
repair to Germany. King Henry, on his part, promised to come into Htaly. 
The pope left Rome with an escort furnished by the countess of Tugoapy, 
danghier of Boniface, marquis of Tuscany. The march of Gregory was a 
triompb.* Amidst that escort he reached Vercelli, It was feared by, some 
that Henry would make his appearance at the head of an army, but he had 
not that intention. The pope, nevertheless, deemed it best to retire into’ 
the fortress of Canoasa, belonging to the Countess Matilda, in order that he 
might be secure from all violence. 

Henry had spent nearly two months ai Spires in a profound and melen- 
choly solitude. The weight of the evcommunication oppressed him with a 
thousand griefs. Weary of that state of uncertainty, and still, aa ever, 
tricky and hypocritical, he conceryed the idea of winning over the pope by 
an appatent piety, and of satisfying his requirements by a brief humiliation ; 
moreover, the decree of excommunication declared that it should be with- 
drawn if the king appeared before the pope within » year from the date of 
the deciee. The winter was severe. After running a thousand dangers, the 
king and his queon arrived at Turin, and proceeded to Placentia. Thenoe 
the prince announced that he would proceed to Canossa, by way of Reggio. 

The Countess Matildat met him with Hugo, bishop of Cluny. She wished 
to restore harmony betweon the pope and the lang. Gregory seemed to 
desire that Henry should return to Augsburg, to be judged by the Diet. 
The envoys of the king at Conossa replied: “Henry does not fear being 
judged ; he knows that the pope will protect innocence and justice; but the 
anniversary of the excommunication is at hand, and if the excommunication 
be not removed, the king, according to the lates of the land, will lose his right 
to the crown.t The prince humbly requests the Holy Father to raise the 
interdict, and to restore him to the communion of the Church. He is ready 
to give every satisfaction that the pope shall require ; to present himself at 
such place and at such time as the pope shall order; to meet his accusers, 
and to commit himeelf entirely to the decision of the head of the Oharch.” 


* Histoire de Grigoire VI, by Voigt, translated by M. Jager, p. 418. 

+ See Histoire de Grigoire VII, cated above. 

} Sn an excellent notc on this passage, M. Jager says :— Here we have an indisputable 

of the effect of the excommunication. Se ee 

it implied deposition. when he who had incurred it failed to be reconciled to the Ohetreh 

Fri the space of your The historian Lambert expressly says on thie oscanion: UP sbante 
excommtnwations non absleatur, SelnarTs Josie peiatinnt Lams idline © 

‘wonors habeater” To this we add: to be indignus regio 

included unworthiness to bear the title of emperor sect, and so He sane on 

‘enrparar elect, met ‘ 


Henry, says Voigt, having received permission to advance, was not long 
onthe way. The fortress had triple inclosures; Henry was conducted into 
the sécond ; his retinue remained outside the first. He had laid aside the 
insignia of royalty ; nothing announced his rank. All day long, Henry, bare- 
headed, clad in penitential garb, and fasting from morning till night, awaited 
the sentence of the sovereign pontiff. He thus waited during a second and a 
third day. During the intervening time he had not ceased to negotiate. 
On the morrow, Matilda interceded with the pope on behalf of Henry, and 
the conditions of the treaty were settled. The prince promised to give 
satisfaction to the complaints made against him by his subjects, and he took 
an oath,” in which his sureties joined. When those oaths were taken, the 
pontiff gave the king the benediction and the apostolic peace, and celebrated 


After the consecration of the host, the pope called Henry and all present, 
and still holding the host in his hand, said to the king: “ We have received 
letters from you and those of your party, in which we are accused of having 
usurped the Holy See by simony, and of having, both before and since our 
episcopacy, committed crimes which, according to the canons, excluded us 
from holy orders. 

“ Although we could justify ourselves by the testimony of those who have 
known our manner of life from our childhood, and who were the euthors of 
our promotion to the episcopacy, nevertheless, to do away with all kind of 
scandal, we will appeal to the judgment, not of men, but of God. Let the 
body of our Lord Jesus Christ, that we are about to take, be this day a 
proof of our innocence. We pray the Almighty to dispel all suspicion, if 
we are innocent, and to cause us suddenly to die, if we are guilty.” 

Then turning towards the king, Gregory again spoke : “ Dear son, do also 
as you have seen us do. The German princes have daily acensed you to us 
of @ great number of crimes, for which those nobles maintain that you ought 
to be interdicted, during your whole life, not only from royalty and all pub- 
lie fanction, bat also from all ecclesiastical communion, and from all com- 
meree of civil life. They urgently demand that you be judged, and you 
know how uncertein are all human judgments. Do, then, as we advise, and 
if you feel that you are innocent, deliver the Church from this scandal, and 
yourself from this embarrassment. Take this other portion of the hoat, that 
this proof of your innocence may close the lips of your enemies, and engage 
ua to be your most ardent defender, to reconcile you with the nobles, and 
forever to terminate the civil war.” 

This address astonished the king. Going apart with his confidante, he 
tbmblingly conmnlted as to what he conld do to avoid so terrible a test+ At 


+ See 1 xt length in Voigt, p 81. + Voigt, <a. 


length, having somewhat recovered his calmness, he said to the pope, that 
ta those nobles who renisined faithful were, for the most part, absent, 98 
well as those who accused him, the latter would give little faith to whet he 
might do in his own justification, unless it were done in their prespace. 
For that reason, he asked that the test should be postponed to the ity of 
the sitting of the general diet, and the pope consented. 

When the pope had finished Mass, he invited the king to dinner, treated 
him with much attention, and dismissed him in peace to his own people, 
who had remained outside the castle. Henry, on his return to his nobles, 
was not well received. Henry, as Voigt shows, soon became alarmed at 
their disapprobation, which originated only in a feeling of wounded com- 
plicity and ambitious views, which could not hope: for success after the 
victory gained by Gregory. 

Henry, hearing himeelf accused of weakness, thought to deliver himself 
from so much annoyance by a bold perjury; and he endeavored to draw 
Gregory and Matilda into a snare. Warned by faithful friends, they did 
not visit the king as had been agreed; and that new wrong determined 
Gregory to suspend his departure for the Diet of Augsburg. No one, not 
even the pious Matilda, now dared to speak of a reconciliation. 

Henry held at Brescia, in 1080, a pseudo council of the bishops devoted 
to him; and there he caused Guibert, archbishop of Ravenna, an avowed 
enemy of Gregory, to be elected as pope , and he deposed Gregory, although 
he was recognized as the legitimate pope by the whole Catholic world, with 
the exception of the bishops in revolt, under the direction of Henry. On 
learning this, Gregory celebrated at Rome, in the year 1080, a regular coun- 
cil, in which he again excommunicated Henry, and especially the antipope, 
whom he would never absolve. 

‘Thus arose the schism known as the Henricians, who were condemned by 
various councils, Those sectaries maintained that the emperor ought to 
exercise the highest authority over the election of the pontifis and the 
bishops, and that no one could be recognized as legitimate pontiff or legiti- 
mate bishop, unless he had been elected by the emperor or by the king of 
Germany ;* and that no account was to be taken of excommunication pro- 
nounced against kings. This echism ended under the reign of Celixtus TE., 
about 1220, 

From the troubles during the reign of Henry IV. and Henry 'V, arog the 
custom of sending to Rome Ambassadors of Obedience.t 

The Holy Father also at this time excommunicated Boleslans I1.,king 


© The Henriciaas added this clanse, becanes they plainly mw that in the pubtie lier 
time, which they wished to modify to thelr ows. yaliget Guin aout noee 
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of Poland, known to have assassinated Saint Stanislaus, bishop of Cracow. 
At this time, also, Demetrius, king of Russia, declared his states tributaries 
df the Holy See, which course had been taken by many other princes, as is 
oWeerved by Muratori.* 

Berengarius led a miserable and despised life in France, and for the fourth 
time begged and received permission to abjure. He finally died penitent 
in 1088. Gregory now received, as fiefs of the Church, Tuscany and Lom- 
bardy, offered to him by the Countess Matilda. The donation was confirmed 
by her in 1102, under Pope Pascal II. 

The actions of that great Catholic princess, who has so well deserved of 
the Ohurch, have been described by Francis-Maria Fiorontini, chief physi- 
cian of Pope Urban VIIE. (imcca, 4to, 1642). The merit of that work 
has been attested by Cardinal Sforza Pallavicini, Cosmo della Rena, Car- 
dinal Bona, Luc Holstenius, Anthony Pagi, Charles du Cange, Louis An- 
thony Muratori, Geoffry William Leibnitz, Father Andrew Rota, and by 
all who have had occasion to speak of the pious daughter of Boniface, 
marquis of Tuscany. The enemies of the sovereign pontiff have accused 
her of having been too intimately connected with Gregory VITL.;t but 
the virtue of that pope, and that of Matilda, have caused all impartial 
historians to treat that accusation as a mere calumny. Not a fact, not an 
indication, has ever justified it. The truth of the Countess Matilda’s 
donation has never been doubted; it is one of the most authentic titles 
claimed by the pontifis, But this title itself was the subject of discord. 
Matilda, we may here say, possessed Tuscany, Mantua, Parma, Reggio, 
Placentia, Ferrara, Modena, a part of Umbria, the Duchy of Spoleto, Vero- 
na, almost all now known as the Patrimony of Saint Peter, from Viterbo to 
Orvieto, with a part of the March of Ancona. 

Pope Pascal II. wishing to take possession of those States, Henry IV. 
opposed him, on the ground that most of the fiefs given by the countess 
were appendages of the imperial authority. These rival pretensions were a 
néw spark of war between the papacy and the empire. Sut at length it 
was necessary to yield to the Holy Sce a portion of the heritage of Matilda.t 

Gregory, following in the footsteps of Alexander II, succeeded in indu- 
cing Alphonso VI. to introduce the Roman rite into Spain, which had 
hitherto followed only the Gothic rite, so called because introduced in 
Spein by the Gothic kings. Yet the latter rite was maintained in six par- 
ishes of Toledo, from respect to its antiquity. 

“Henry continued to persecute Gregory, whom he several times besieged 
in Rome. The pope was delivered by the aid of Robert Guiscard ; but 

rev. Bek, tome th, p. 987. + Peller, tv.. p. 370. 
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Henry soon returned, and the pope was obliged to retire to Balerne, Worn 
ont with grief, fatigue, and infirmities, he died there on the 25th of May, 
1085, uttering these words : “We have loved justice and hated iniquity, and 

for this we die in exile.” He had governed, as an intrepid defender of 
ecclesiastical liberty, twelve years, one month, and four days. 

On account of the tribulations that pursued this holy pontiff, the Bol- 
landists say (vol. vi, June, p. 197) that he died martyr and confesson He 
was interred beneath the dome of Salerno, where Archbishop Marsigli 
Colonna, in 1573, found the body of the pontiff miraculously preserved, and 
atill arrayed in the pontifical vestments. In 1578, that archbishop placed 
on the tomb an epitaph, which may be found in Father Jacob's Biblioth, 
Pontific. Benedict XIIL, in 1728, ordered the office of this saint to be cele- 
brated in the whole Church. This office was prohibited in France in 1729, 
ond in Flanders in 1730; but they admit the Roman Martyrology, in which 
the name of Gregory VIL was placed on the 25th of May, 1584, by order 
of Gregory XIIL 

A few reflections may be made on this remarkable reign. 

M. Jager truly observes, that, in his Ep. ix., 21, Gregory expressed the 
one idea which engrossed his genius during his entire life. “ We desire but 
one thing, that the impious repent and return to their Creator. We have 
but one desire, that the Church, oppressed and overturned everywhere, re- 
sume her ancient splendor and solidity. We have but one object, that God 
be glorified in us ; and we with our brethren, even with those who persecute 
us, so that we all may merit to arrive at eternal life. Regain courage, then, 
conceive a lively hope, fix your gaze upon the standard of the eternal King, 
where he says to us: In patience possess your souls.” (Luke ii.) Voigt pro- 
nounces the following judgment upon Gregory: “When in the bosom of 
prosperity @ man shows himself great, noble, and elevated, the world honors, 
venerates, and admires him ; and if his prosperity continues to the end of 
his career and to his death, his name is transmitted to posterity. 

“Even should his work not be completed, even should death surprise him 
in the midst of his struggle, we look upon hia career as complete, because 
our imagination supplies all that remained for him todo. But when a man, 
thrown amidst tumult az] disorder, and exposed to the vicissitudes of guod 
and evil fortune, reaists firmly, and, strong in conscience and animated by 
faith and convictions, remains calm and unruffled, suffers with resignation, 
and supporta himself upon the anchor that God has placed in his heart, 
when all the world has risen against him, such a man becomes the mavpel 
of his age. . 

“Even the enemies of Gregory,” says Voigt in conclusion, “are je - 
to confess that the raling thought of the pontiff (the inde; 

Church) was indispensable for the propsgetion of religion and the ¢sfor 
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mation of society, and that to that end it was necessary to break the fetters 
which bound the Church to the State, to the great detriment of religion. It 
was necessary for the Church to be an entirety, a unit, in itself and by it- 
self, s divine institution, whose influence, salutary to a’l men, could be 
arrested by no prince of the world. The Church is God's society, of 
which no mortal can claim the goods or the privileges, and of which no 
prince can, without crime, usurp tho jurisdiction. As there is but one God 
and one Faith, eo there is but one Church with one Head.* The letters of 
Gregory are full of this thought; and in the conviction that he was called 
to realize that thought, he labored with all his might.+ 

“Ts he to be reproached for having nurtured that noble idea? Can the 
idea itself be deemed strange and exaggerated? Either assertion would be 
unjust and not very sensible. 

“The Genius of Despotism died with the Asiatic empire. The stirring 
republics of Athens and of Rome had disappeared. Every thing around 
Gregory tended towards 2 monarchy; every thing moulded itself in that 
direction. Each endeavored at first to be something for himself, in order to 
become something for all. The dukes surrounded the emperors, and the 
princes the dukes ; then came the vassals and the feudatories, who ranged 
themselves around their respective lords. Why, then, should the Church, 
easentially monarchical, not have labored to the same end? Why reproach 
the popes with having had the spirit of their epoch, and obeying the gen- 
eral impulse ? 

“For Gregory not to have had the idea which animated him, it would have 
been necessary for him to pass through the school of our modern civiliza- 
tion. Now that was not the case. He lived in a gross age, an age of iron, 
which had nothing in common with our age. So the acts of that age can- 
not be judged according to our principles and our manners. Before all, we 
inust represent to ourselves the age and the circumstances in which Gregory 
lived, the situation and the constitution of the Church, its connection with 
the State, and its disorders. We aust seriously inquire into the morals and 
habits of the clerical body, its spirit, its tendency, its radeness, its degen- 
eracy, ita forgetfulness of all duty and of all discipline, and its ignorance 
side by side with its pride. A clear idea must be formed of the situation 
of Germany, and the character of Henry be fully comprehended ; then, and 
not tii then, ean we judge Gregory. By following that course, by consider- 
ing his ideas, his acts, and his wishes, relatively to his century, we arrive, 
if free from prejudice, at a judgment very different from that formed by 

© Jager mgaciovely remarks that that expression is significant in the mouth of « Protestant, 
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men who persist in prescribing to the pontiff, for his rale of thagght and 
act, the views and the ideas of their own age. 

“To attain the end that he proposed to himself, Gregory could not aot 
otherwise than he did; for, in fact, to be pope one must act as pope; he 
had to act differently from the multitude, differently from his predeogssors, 
if he could raise himself above all, and be a really great man.” 

“If Gregory had chosen means little adapted to realize his plang if he 
had not studied the circumstances, or kept account of his epoch ; if he had 
committed serious faults in execution, his prudence and judgment, and not 
his heart, might be accused. But it is precisely his ability that is censured, 
without admitting the goodness of his heart. The genius of Gregory 
embraced, and could not but embrace, the whole Christian world, because 
the independence of the Church was a general idea, His action was neces- 
sarily energetic, because he acted in /is age. His faith and his conviction 
could not but be as they were, for the course of events had given them 
birth.” 

We will add, he was assailed with fragments of rock, and he replied 
with mountains, and Pelion heaped on Ossa. Does not such language in a 
Protestant predict the progress which will henceforth be made? Does not 
such language in a Protestant foreshadow the progress which truth is yet 
to make, as well as betoken a return to the sound principles of Catholicity? 

‘We will now cite some of the reflections found in the learned work of 
Gosselin. Fenelon, he says, first among Catholic writers brought forward 
the opinion which explains, by the international law of the middle ages, the 
conduct of the pope and of councils in deposing temporal princes.* “We 
assert even that Fenelon’s firm tone im discussing the subject is the real 
mainspring of the researches made of late years to establish this important 
point.” 

Of the maxims of the times of Gregory VIL, Gosselin remarks, most pro- 
foundly, that he did not push them any further than his predecessors; the 
force of circumstances obliged him to give them a more rigorous appli- 
cation. 

“‘ After citing a number of facts, he adds: “From this it results that the 
power exercised over sovereigns by popes and councils in the middle ages, 
cannot be regarded as a criminal usurpation of ecclesiastical power over 
the rights of sovereigns. It is certain, in fact, that the popes and eouncils 
who have exercised this power have only followed and applied maxime wii- 
versally admitted, not only by the people, but by the most enlightenad and 
virtuous men.”+ 


* Gosselin, Power of the Pope tn the Midlie Ages. ' 
+ Ib. He refers to Bopenst, Plows, Pili, 4. a 
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We cannot impresa too deeply on our mind the sound and solid argu- 
menis of Gosselin. His work is a monument of clear logic, polished dis- 
cussion, one of the best answers to the wild attacks of many modern politi- 
cal writers, to whom the middle ages are a bugbear. 

De Maistre’s work on “the Pope,” comes as & reserve to give the last 
blow. It is the thundering legion of Marcus Aurelius, We have just 
seen thé views of the conciliatory Voigt and circumspect Gosselin, The 
illustrious Piedmontese lays down this general rule: “The popes having 
never ceased, during eighteen centuries, deciding questions of every kind 
with a pradence and justice truly miraculous—in this, that their decisions 
invariably show themselves exempt from the moral character and passions 
of the oracle, who is a man—a few equivocal facts cannot be admitted 
against the popes, without violating every law of probability, which never- 
theless rules the world.” 

De Maistre fears no difficulty. He accepts and meets the most malicious 
definitions of his adversaries, just as they present them. “Popes sometimes 
contended with sovereigns, never with sovereignty. The very act by which 
they absolved subjects from the oath of allegiance, declared sovereignty 
inviolable. The popes taught nations that no human power could reach the 
sovereign, whose authority was suspended only by a divine power; so that 
their anathemas, instead of derogating from the rigor of Catholic maxims 
as to the inviolability of sovereigns, served, on the contrary, but to give them 
@ new sanction in the eyes of the people. 

“In the eleventh century the popes were universally acknowledged as dele- 
gates of God, the source of sovereignty. The greatest princes sought, on 
consecration, a sanction, and so to speak, confirmation of their right. The 
first of these sovereigns in those ancient ideas, the German emperor, was to 
be consecrated by the pope in person. He was deemed to hold his august 
character from him, and be truly emperor only by the imposition of his 
hand.” 

» “Papal excommunication worked no detriment to sovereignty in the 
minds of the people.* On the contrary, by repressing it on some points, by 
rendering it leas fierce end crushing, by alarming it for its own unseen good, 
they rendered it more venerable. They banished from its brow the old mark 
of the beast, to substitute that of regeneration. They made it sacred, to make 
i invioleble. A new and great proof amid s thousand, that the pontifical 
powar hee ever been conservative. 

“Now, it is for princes to reflect : the power which hampered their prede- 
cesnors a thousand years ago, but which sanctified the sovereign character, 
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became an object of fear. They fell into the well-laid mare: they have 
been dragged down to the ground ; they are mere men.” 

De Maistre is right. When kings are no longer needed, they are arraigned 
for a battle lost, or even a battle won; they are expelled, and this groat not 
of chastisement is attributed to the people, who act as sovereign, and, who, 
under other aspects and under other forms, excommunicate those whom 
they wish to replace by others. “Hear Voltaire,” saya De Maistre—“ Vol- 
taire, whose native good sense makes us regret that passion a0 often 
obscured it: ‘From all the history of the period, it follows that society 
among the Western nations had few certain rules; that the States had fow 
laws, and the Church sought to repair the want.’ ” 

De Maistre continues : “ Among all the pontiffs called to this great work, 
Saint Gregory VIL. rises majestically. Gregory did not presume on him-~ 
self, when he assumed, with an inherent consciousness of power, the mission 
of instituting European sovereignty, then young and unchecked in ita pas- 
sions. The pope wrote these remarkable words: “We are mindful, with the 
Divine assistance, to furnish the emperors, kings, and other sovereigns, those 
spiritual arms which they need to quell in their hearts the furious tempeste 
of pride.” As if to say, “I teach them that a king is not a tyrant.” And 
who, but for Gregory, would have taught them? 

Maimbourg, in his History y' the Roman Dedine,* complains that the 
imperious and inflexible temper of Gregory VIL prevented his tempering 
zeal with the noble moderation which characterized his five predeces- 
sors. 

“Unfortunately, the noble moderation of these predecessors corrected no 
evil, and they were always disregarded. ‘Violence was never arrested by 
moderation; power is balanced only by contrary efforts, The emperors in- 
dulged in violence towards the popes, which i» never mentioned, and a few 
acts of popes are exaggerated, presented as great crimes, and loudly de- 
nounced. But human affairs do not go otherwise. No constitution, no 
political amalgamation is ever formed except by elements which clash at 
first, then bland and grow calm. 

“Ta a word, the Church, humanly speaking, was all but lost, It had no 
form, no polity, soon no asme, had not the popes by their extraordinaxy 
intervention substituted themmelves in the place of corrupt or benighted 
authorities, and governed more directly, so as to restore order. . 

“European monarchy would have been lost,t had not cajestalie ratoaee 

' 

* Histoire de ls Décadenes Romaine, ib. iii, an. 1078, 
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met a terrible obstacle ; and to speak only of Gregory VIL, every equitable 
man will doubtless admit the impartial judgment of the historian of the 
revolutiona of Germany: ‘The mere exposition of facts,’ says he, ‘shows 
thet this pope's conduct was that which any firm and enlightened man 
would have followed under similar circumstances.’* 

“The sacking of Milan, one of the most horrible events of history, would 
alone suffice, in Voltaire’s judgment, to justify all that the popes did.t 

“All notions agree in placing in the first rank of great men those who 
delivered their country from a foreign yoke: heroes in success, martyrs if 
they fall, their names go down the vista of ages. Modern stupidity would 
except popes from this geueral apotheosis, and deprive them of the undying 
glory they deserve, as temporal princes who labored unceasingly to free 
their native land. That some French writers should fail to do justice 
to Saint Gregory VIL, is conceivallo. Having over their eyes the preju- 
dices of Protestants, philosophers, Janscnists, and parliamentarians, what 
could they see through the quadruple bandage ?”} 

Abook called Dictutus Paxe is ascribed to Saint Gregory VIL Voigt 
qaotes the twenty sentences with which it opens, and adds: “There is in 
the principles nothing that Gregory did not maintsin, or at least tacitly 
sanction, We need not seek the author. That pope, had he written them 
himself, would have put them in better order.” The Abbé Jager, the French 
translator of Voigt, makes a remark full of tcuth and-erudition: “Had the 
capitalaries of Charlemagne been better known, these principles would have 
excited less astonishment, for the former are the source of the latter. It 
must be remembered that Charlemagne, a kind of outside bishop, addressed 
even to bishops exhortations full of power and truth to fill ail hearts with 
love for the Holy See, and the veneration due to the universal bishop. 

We have nine books of Saint Gregory's letters, written between 1073 and 
1082. These letters are inserted in all the collections of the council ; several 
are given also in the Bibliotheca Floriacensis of Dubois, in the collections of 
Martone, d’Achery, and Ughelli. This pope was in life and after his death 
assailed by noted calumnies. One of the calumniators of this pope was 
Cardinal Benno, who wrote a history of the pope full of venom. It was 
printed at Hanau in 1611. At the time when Benno composed this bad 
book, Saint Anselm, bishop of Lucca, defended Gregory.§ The life of this 
pope was written forty years after his death by Paul Benried, canon-reguler, 


woold have kpawn no limit, and catastrophe would have ingulfed faith in Christ, all civilisetion 
and teve happiness of the people, that constant aim of all apostolic solinitude. It is better for 
‘the people to be happy than to be masters, 
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bishop of Augsburg, and printed at Ingolstadt-in 1610, and st Angsburg 
the same year, with notes by Father Greteer. 

Bellarmine refutes modern calnmnistoré.* Greteor, im an apology for 
Gregory VIL, cites the opinion of fifty panegyrista. Gotto and Baghien 
subsequently gave their Iandatory opinion. Another life of Gregory ap- 
peared at Frankfort in 1581. Muratori gives the history as written by 
Pandniphus of Alatri and Nicolas de Rosellis. There is also a life by Jus- 
tus Christopher Ditmar (Frankfort, 1710, 8vo). In 1887, Vidaillan published 
a life of Gregory VII. (2 vols., 8vo). This author speaks of the differemess 
between Gregory VII. and the Emperor Henry IV., strangely giving the 
latter the title of emperor, when his numerous authorities always style hin 
only king. The only coronation to which he could pretend was that given 
by the antipope Guibert (Vidaillan, ii., p. 466), and that given only in 1084, 
when Gregory, the legitimate pope, overwhelmed by his troubles, was on 
his death-bed. Vidaillan, though unfavorable to Gregory, makes a quota- 
tion from Bayle which is worth transcribing. Speaking of those who com- 
pare Gregory to great conquerors, Bayle says: “I use this comparison the 
more boldly, as I am convinced that the Church's conquest was a work de- 
manding no less courage and address than that of anempire. The authority 
attained by the popes deserves greater admiration than the vast monarchy 
of ancient Rome; so that we may say Providence destined that city to be, 
in two different modes, the source and mainspring of the most exalted qnali- 
ties necessary to found a mighty State. . . If ancient Rome, proud only 
of conquest and military valor, subdued so many nations, this is glorious in 
the eyes of the world ; but when we reflect, our surprise ceases, Far different 
is our astonishment to see new Rome acquire an authority under which the 
greatest monarchs are forced to bow ; for we say there is scarce an emperor 
who opposed the popes, whom his resistance did not in the end cost dearly, 
Even now the disputes of the most powerful princes with the court of Rome 
slmost always end in their confnsion.t Examples are so recent that we 
need not give them. According to the world, this conquest is s mere 
glorious work than those of the Alexanders and Casars; and thus Gregory 
VIL, who was its principal promoter, must rank among the most emiaeatly 
endowed of great conquerors.” 

The point of view of this‘ Protestant writer is not that adopted by we. 
Gregory VIL songht no glory, no conquest; he sought to civilina Mags, 
that their example, descending to their people, might draw with it. daye of 
public peace, order, and felicity, Henry IV. ica aaa 

ped 
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pope. Ho was neither. The resistance to his pretensions gave life, in Kuro- 
pean manners, to better days. The title of Conqueror, as given to Cesar 
and Alexander, ill becomes Gregory VIL. But if it is forced upon us, we 
admit that he conquered the empire of evil by the empire of good; that for a 
time he subdued the wicked, traitors, intruders: that he besieged receptacles 
of vice; and then, in fine, he conquered in set battle cupidity, murder, cruel 
war, and the whole age of abominations,—where crime, become rhetorical, 
stalked with bold brow till forced to bow to the heavy hand of a man of 
genius, whom the nations called to their aid, and who, deserving their honor, 
was entitled to something better than insults from history. 

A few words may be said of the antipope Guibert Correggia, born at 
Parma, and calling himself Clement HI, Appointed archbishop of Ravenna 
by Alexander IL, then chancellor of Henry IV., he was an eloquent and 
learned man. Some authors represent him as of low birth, others make 
him a descendant of the counts of Augsburg. The question is unimportant. 
His family followed the fortunes of the Ghibelines till 1247, when it em- 
braced the side of the Guelphs. A general of this house obtamed a pedes- 
trian statue in marble, at Venice, for his eminent services to the State, 

Clement, repeatedly excommunicated by Gregory VIL, maintained, for 
twenty years, the schism which lasted for fifty, under five successive pon- 
tiffs, till the time of Calixtus IL He died a sudden death, in 1100. His 
bones, interred at Ravenna, were carried to a distance from that city six 
years after, by order of Pascal IE This pope wished to expose the story 
got up by impostors, that rays of light, signs of his sanctity, had been seen 
over Clement's grave. 

After the death of Gregory VIL, the Holy See was vacant a year. Like 
Sylvester IL, this pope uttered the mighty word Crusade. If Europe pro- 
fited by these wars, as it undoubtedly did, credit is due first to the genius of 
Sylvester IL, then to the political forecast of Gregory VIZ. The latter pope 
had previously ordered a five years’ fast, on Wednesday and Friday, to draw 
down God’s help on the Church of Jerusalem.* 

Platina is often hostile to the popes. His judgment on Hildebrand is 
this: “He was a man certainly agreeable to God, prudent, just, clement, 
protector of the poor, of widows and orphans, the sole and stontest, boldest 
defandar of the Roman Church against the malignity of heretics and the 
power of wicked princes, who endeavored to lay violent hands on ecolesi- 

oul, hinge.” 

‘We have long spoken of excommunications. It is time to say what it was 
and what it became. It had been in use among the Greeks, Romana, and 
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Gauls. Casar describes in exact terms the interdiction pronounced by the 
Druids. In the primitive Ohurch, the bishop denounced to the faithfn] the 
name of the excommunicated, forbidding all intercourse with him. About 
the ninth century, excommunication was invested with ceremonigs ftted-to 
inspire terror. Twelve priests held each a lighted taper, which they vast on 
the ground and trampled out, when the bishop had pronounced the formula 
of excommunication. Anathema meant at first consecrated, unveiled, an offers 
ing set aside, a thing separated, devoted : then it came to mean separated excha- 
sively. Anathema cut one off from the body, and even from the intereourse 
of the faithful. What excommunication forbade, has been condensed in 
this line: 
Os, orare, vale, communio, mensa negatur. 

That is to say, conversation, prayer, salutation, communion, the table. 

Let us remember the circumspection of the Roman court when, ontraged 
most unduly in 1809, it pronounced an excommunication, in which the eul- 
prit could easily recognize himself, although he was not named. 

Tome defends the high morality of our holy religion, and that high moral- 
ity comprehends ail the virtues of patience, generosity, and prudence that 
men can attain here below. 


160. VICTOR III.—a. p. 1086. 






ICTOR IIL, whose original name was Desiderius, 
n belonged to the family Epiplania, counts of Marsi, 
‘i and was the son of the prince of the city of Bene- 
vento. Born in that city, he there received the 
most finished education attainable st that time. 
While still young, he embraced the rule of Saint 
Benedict, in the monastery of Cava. He was 

= ’ created successively cardinal-deacon of Sainte Ser- 
gins and Bacchus, by Leon IX., and then cardinal-priest of Saint Cocilis, 
by Nicholas IL, on the 26th of March, 1059. On the following day he was 
named abbot of Monte Cassino. He was the thirty-seventh abbot from 
Saint Benedict. He filled this office when he was, against his will, ested 
pope on Whitsamday, May 24, 1086. The cardinals conducted hin, sletont 
by force, into the deaconry of Saint Lmcy, because for nearly « yuss after: 
the death of Gregory VIL they could not peranade Desiderins bs seveyt 
the pontificate. Previous to his death, thet great pontiff freqn antly end 
earnestly recommended Desiderius as his snoveseor, sesuring éhi: cardinals 
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that they would never have to repent making such a choice; and the opin- 
ion of the great Hildebrand was the most powerful recommendation. The 
election being made, the cardinals gave the pope of their choice the name 
of Victor IIT. 

Four days later, Victor left Rome. At Terracina, the pious and humble 
monk suddenly put off the pontifical habit, and fled to Monte Cassino; and 
it was necessary to pursue him, force him to resume the sacred vestments, 
and take him back to Rome, where he was kept under guard and conse- 
crated, After promising to resign himself to the will of God, he requested 
to see Monte Cassino again for a fe days, which he passed in prayer, and 
declared that, notwithstanding his new grandeur, he would remain abbot of 
that monastery. As supreme head of tle Church, he could retain that title, 
and during his life no other abbot was «lected. 

The Saracens made preparations in Ahica to come and attack Rome. 
Victor solicited aid from the princes of Italy, and having obtained it, himsels 
sent an army into Africa, attacked the Saracens, and gained a complete 
victory over them. 

In a council celebrated at Benevento, Victor excommunicated the anti- 
pope, Clement IIL, who had been enthroned in 1084, in the time of Greg- 
ory VIL, and he kept up the schism with o culpable perseverance. Always 
indefatigable in his duty, the popo forbade, on pain of excommunication, to 
give to laymen, or receive from them, the investiture of any ecclesiastical 
dignity. He also forbade the fuithful to receive the sacraments of Penance 
and the Eucharist at the hands of heretics or simoniacs. At length attacked, 
while celebrating the council, by » uow disease, the pope retired from Bene- 
vento to his abbey of Monte Cassino, where, ready to die, he pointed out to 
the favor of the cardinals thuse whom he deemed worthy to succeed him, 

From his elevation, Victor governed one year, three months, and twenty- 
four days; and from his pontifical consecration, four months and seven 
days. He died at Monte Cassino, of a dysentery, caused, it is said, by 
poison administered by order of King Henry, that malignant enemy of 
Gregory VIL* ‘Victor was at first interred at Monte Cassino. He was a 
man distingnished for the sanctity of his life and the glory of his virtues.t 

Victor lett books of dialogues upon the miracles of Saint Benedict, and 
of other monks of Monte Casaino. 

The Holy See remained vacant five months and twenty-five days. 

Under this reign tho relics of Saint Nicholas, bishop of Myra, in Lycia, 
were -broughé to Beri. They had been carried away by merchants of that 
city (Fleury iv., lib. bili, p. 804). Saint Nicholas flourished under Con- 
ttantine the Great, and assisted at the first general council of Nice. 


+ Writhemina, Ptolemy of Loses, and Mpratori. + Novans, ti, p. 288. 
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Rake or Oddo, born at Chatillon-sur-Marne, in 
NAS France, a Benedictine, and friend of Gregory VEL, 
5 was next elected Pope under the name of Urben EL 
He became canon and then archdescon of Rheims; 
and it is known that he was also a disciple of Saint 
Bruno,* founder of the Carthusians. Created cardi- 
Wl nal-bishop of Ostia by Gregory VIL, he was sent 
” by that pontiff as legate to King Henry IV., who 
canted him to be arrested, and treated in the most atrocious manner. He 
was elected pope at Terracina, but refused the honor, as he himeelf relates 
in one of his letters to Epiphanins of Salzburg. Nevertheless, he was con- 
secrated on the 12th of March, 1088. In the council celebrated at Rome in 
1089, he confirmed the excommunication which his predecessors had pro- 
nounced upon the antipope Guibert, styled Clement III. 

Soarcely was the council at an end, when the pope, who was very anxions 
for a perfect union between the Greek and Latin Churches, went into Sigily 
to establish a lasting concord, and to solicit the influence of the Count 
Roger. The count accepted the mediation, and went to meet the pope at 
Butera. This negotiation resulted m absolving the Emperor Alexis from a 
special excommunication that he had incurred. 

Urban celebrated twelve councils, some in France, and others in Italy. 
He strove for the radical destruction of the heresy of Berengarias, con- 
demned by Leo IX. in 1050. That archdeacon of Angers, treasurer of Saint 
Martin of Tours, renewed, with a thousand more dangerous developments, 
the errors of John Scotus Erigena. That heresy, unfortunately, still reck- 
oned many abettors. Berengarins depreciated the Fathers, because he 
found them opposed to his doctrine, and because they clearly and aman 
amonsly established what it took his fancy to deny.+ 

Urban had other enemies to combat—the distributors of investitures, the 
antipope Clement IIL, the simoniacs, who boasted of their power, m& the 
Nicolaites, The Church was keonly aggrieved at thie time. In afl Ger 
many there were but four bishope—those of Wurtzburg; Press, Worms, 
and Constance—who preserved the Catholic communion. ‘The asture uf tp 
misfortune under which Rome had groaned in the age of iron and lead; Gad 
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partially disappeared; schism snd heresy were obstinately propagated 
suew. Rome, then, was still condemned to battle ageinst evil and falso 
men ; but her érials assumed another name. 

‘Drban, in 1088, declared the archbishop of Toledo primate of all Spain. 
From the bishopric of Cambray, which was erected into an archiepiscopal 
Seo by Paul IV., in 1562, he detached, in 1094, the bishopric of Arras. 

Urban having passed from Sicily into Apulia to visit the relics of Saint 
Nicholas, at Bari, was in that city in October, and confirmed the union 
of the archbishopric of Canosa with the see of Bari. 

In the council of Amalfi, the pope invested Roger with the duchies of 
Apulia and Calabria. It was at this time that the celebrated Countess 
Matilda, widow of the late Count Godfry, espoused the duke of Bavaris. 

Saint Bruno, the former master of the pope, was then invited to sasist in 
the councils of State. 

From the council of Benevento, in 1091 to 1093, Urban had not resided at 
Bome, on account of the fury of the schism. But its violence becoming 
leas perilous, the pope returned to the city, where, by a sort of capitulation, 
he obtained possession of fhe Lateran palace, and the castle of Saint Angelo, 
which had been held by the faction of the antipope. 

In 1095, Urban celebrated a council at Placentia. It was held under 
tente, as there was no church large enough to contain about four thousand 
clergy and great number of laity, who were attached to the service, or 
who came as pious spectators of the proceedings of the council, when per- 
mission was granted them to approach it. 

From Placentia, Urbon passed into France. In the council of Claremont 
he excommunicated King Philip L, because, while his wife Bertha was 
still living, by whom he had three sons, he treated as his wife Bertalda, wife 
of Fulk, count of Angers, who was still living. 

In the same council, Urban, moved by the eloquence and tears of Peter 
the Hermit, of the diocese of Amiens, decreed the first crusade to recover 
the lands usurped by the Saracens. 

The name of Crnaade was given to this expedition, because the soldiers, 
‘who already formed an army of three hundred thousand men, in order to 
show the strength of their will, wore a red cross embroidered on the right 
shoulder. 

To wnimate the faithful to join the expedition, in which a great number 
of. towns and castles were taken, and which had for its immense results the 
oooupation of the holy sity of Jerusslem, Urban granted s plenary indul- 
qanve to oli Orosaders.* The council of Clermont was concluded in ten 
days, On the 30th of November, Urban ect out for Limoges, where he 
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convoked another council in which he deposed from the Bea » bishop 
acensed of many offences.* Thence he went to Tours, where he ‘held au- 
other couneil. At Tours he gave to Fulk, count of Anjou, the golden rise, 
which he had carried in his own hand in a procession on the fourth Sunday 
of Lent. This was the first time that the golden rose was given by a pope. 
‘This present was afterwards sent to pious persons of high birth, or to those 
who had gained great battles to the advantage of the Church, and ttnifer 
other various ciroumstanees, of which we shall have occasion to speak, 

From Tours he went to Saintes and Toulouse. This French pope felt 
great joy in thus traversing his native country. In a council at Nismes, 
King Philip I. was reconciled to the Church. 

‘At Milan, in 1096, the pope canomzed Saint Erlembsd, a nobleman of 
that city, who was martyred in 1076 by the simoniacs and the concubin- 
arians, The pope returned to Rome in 1097, and he was received with 
applause by the whole city. In the following year he went to Bari, where, 
socompanied by Saint Anselm, bishop of Canterbury, he celebrated, in the 
month of September, a council at which one hundred and ninety-five bishops 
were present. There was another council at Rome, by which the pope ter- 
minated the glorious career of his apostolic labors. 

Urban governed during eleven years, four months, and eighteen days, and 
died on the 29th of July, 1099. He lived long enough to learn the first 
success of the Crusaders, who captured Antioch on the 8d of June, 1098. 
Jerusalem, too, was taken while he still lived, ¢. e. on the 15th of July, just 
thirteen days before his death. 

‘He was interred at Saint Peter’s. His name is found in various martyr- 
ologies, with the title of Blessed. 

The Holy See remained vacant fifteen days. 





* Bere ie a new proof of Luther's error. See reign of Alexander II. 






























162. PASCAL II.—a. p. 1099. 


ASOAL IL, originally named Renier, son of Cre- 
seentius and Alfatra, was born at Bieds, nesr 
Viterbo. He was a canon-regular, and then a 
monk of the order of Cluny. Gregory VIL named 
him cardinal-priest of Saint Clement 

Cardinal Renier was elected pope against his 

“aceee will, in the church of Saint Clement, on the 18th 

a » ) of August, 1099, and consecrated and crowned on 

~ the 14th. Judging that he would be elected to 

the pontificate, he fled from Rome, but being soon recognized, he was taken 

back, in spite of himself, to the sacred councils, where he was received with 
cries of—Suint Peter wishes you as his successor. 

‘We cannot but pause awhile here upon the grand victory of the Crusa- 
ders—the capture of Jerusalem from the infidels. The idea of the Crusades 
had been especially encouraged by Gregory VII. Long previonsly, Greg- 
ory III. had excited Charles Martel to drive the Saracens from France. 
The great man, in following his council, laid the foundation of that power 
which was to be wielded by his son Pepin, and his grandson Charlemagne. 
Gregory VIL thought that if it had been deemed useful to unite all the 
efforts of the sword to vanquish Abderahman, the invader of France, it 
would be still more politic and more opportune to attack the infidels in their 
own provinces. The pilgrims who returned to those countries reported the 
sufferings of the few Christians who had not quitted Palestine. Tho Holy 
Sepulchre was profaned. An outcry arose in France, At first an armed 
pilgrimage was spoken of, but eventually the “pilgrims” became an im- 
mense army, with terrible preparations for war. 

Michaude History of the Orusadee gives in dotail all the phases of that first 
enterprise. These immense omigrations have often been spoken of in anger 
and psesion, 

“Tf we consider the Crasades under a political point of view, we must 
perceive that cither the Saracens would return to France and Italy, ar the 
‘Western notions must go to Agia and attack the Saracens. Enterprises are 
Damed long after tha tims of their execution, because those who blame 
them were ignorant of thair oausas: because they would now be ill times, 
we wre apt to imagine that they were equally so when they took place. But 
the road to Poitiers and to Tours was well known to the Saracens; they 
Vou, 121 
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had covered France with blood and carnage, they had pillaged the churches 
of Saint Peter and Saint Paul. From the Crosades, everywhere resulted 
the enfranchisement of many districts, the introduction into the West, and 
especially into Italy, which became another East, of institutions, customs, 
and precious commodities, previously unknown. 

To the Crusades we also owe the assurance that, for a long time at least, 
the Mahometans will not come to destroy our civilization ; and if, since the 
Ornsades, they actually did attack us by the way of Vienna, the great sword 
of Sobieski, in 1682, repulsed them, and impressed them with a wholesome 
terror of our arms, which was renewed in their minds by Prince Eugene of 
Savoy, in the battle of Peterwardin, in 1716. Still later, they met our ser- 
ried squadrons in Egypt.”* 

But whither would the Crusaders of the close of the eleventh century 
direct their efforts? They well knew; they were unanimous in wish and in 
object; they were determined upon delivering Jerusalem and restoring the 
Holy Sepulchre. 

It is a glorions and immense name, Jerusalem, a name never to be too 
much celebrated in a history of the sovereign pontifis, We shall speak, 
then, of Jerusalem; we shall speak of Godfrey de Bouillon, duke of Lor- 
raine. Hoe had valiantly served Henry IV., king of Germany, whose ex- 
cesses 80 much afflicted the Church, and he subsequently was to serve a 
better cause. Urban IL desired Godfrey to be one of the principal com- 
manders of the army that was to march upon Palestine. 

The mere remembrance of Jerusalem awakens within us the loftiest and 
the holiest feelings. Jerusalem was the first Church of the Apostles; and 
moreover, it was in the religion of our Lord that Mahomet sought his in- 
spirations, thus adding the baso alloy to the pure gold. At length truth 
spproached, to give fierce battle to imposture. 

The capital of Palestine, Jerusalem, is situated at 31° 47’ N. and 83’ E., 
a¢ the culminating point of the mountains of Judes, upon the ancient limits 
of Benjamin and Judah. The mountain on which stands the city of David, 
sloping towards the north, is surrounded on the east, south, and west by 
deep ravines. The city cannot be seen from afar. The principal building of 
ancient Jerusalem was the Temple, founded by Solomon upon Mount Mo- 
riah, rebuilt by Zorobabel, and magnificently restored by Herod. 34 may 
nok be nesiens to secell, Ia’ suoemicn goene of the, principal events tas 
occurred in that city.t 

“Under Amasias, king of Judsh, it was sacked by Jonas, king of Taran 
Under Exechias it was in vain besieged by the Assyrians; scan 


® Artend’s Bala, p. 75. 
} Lhere give an extract trom a notiee I published on Jeronalem : Paste, S046. a 
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and thirty years afterwards, the Chaldeans under Nabuchadonosor com- 
pletely destroyed it, Rebuilt, as well ss the Temple, by permission of 
Cyrus, the fall of the empire of the Persians plunged the city into new 
misfortunes, 

“Jerusalem surrendered to Alexander, who treated it with great genor- 
ity.* 









































« After the death of Alexander, Jerusalem was teken by the king of Egypt, 
Ptolemy, son of Lagus, Antiochus Epiphanes, king of the Syrians, sacked 
it one hundred and seventy years before the Christian era, and profanad the 
Temple by placing in it the statue of the Olympian Jove. After a period 
of peace under the Maccsbean princes, Pompey victoriously entered Jern- 
salem in the year 63 B. c., and some time afterwards the Temple was ee 
laged by Crassus, 

“Herod adorned Jernsalem with magnificent buildings; but Judea soon 
became a Roman province. A revolt of the Jews brought on that war 
which terminated in the surrender of the capital. 

“Conquered by Titus, in the year 71 of the Christian era, the city was a 
entirely destroyed ; a few towers and houses that Titus spared, were pulled 
down by the Emperor Hilius Adrian. In consequence of a new revolt of the 
Jows, in the year 136, Adrien determined to destroy even the very name of 
Jerusalem. He built in its stead a new city, which he called Elia Capito- 
lina, in honor of Jupiter Capitolinus, and which the Jews were forbidden to 
enter under pain of death. 

“When Christianity ascended the throne of the Cysars, Jerusalem re- 
ceived, instead of pagan temples, a host of Christian monuments, in places 
known as having been the scenes of the life and death of Jesus Obrist. 

“In 616, the city was conquered by Chosroes, king of Persia, The Em- 
peror Heraclius retook it in 627; but, shortly afterwards, the Arab hordes 
under the Caliph Omar entered its walls. It fell, successively, into the 
power of the Persian sultan, of the Egyptian Fatimites, and of the Seldjon- 

«kides, | 

“ Thus Jerusalem had geen upon her hills David, Solomon, Joas, Nabuchad- | 
ongsor, Alexander, Ptolemy son of Lagus, Antiochus Epiphanes, Pompey, 
Qrassus, Titus, Adrian, Constantine, Chosroes, Heraclias, the Caliph Omar. 
That city was now to be invested by the army of Godfrey de Bouillon.” 





© Acoarding to the Ristorian Joeephus, Alexander went to Jerumslem and caused sacrifices to 
‘be offered in the Temple, where the high-pnest Jaddos, before whom he prostrated himsell, 
abowed him the prophecy of Denlel, which reserved to the Macedonia the conquest of Pereis. 
‘Baxt this journey a vouched for only by the Jewish historian, always ready to erise on aught to 
reflect credit wpon his pation. Qaintus Curtius doce not mention this journey to Jerusalem: 
‘oat the sesund Book of the History of Alexander, whare, if af all, the journey would be men 
‘doned, is Lot, 
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‘The Christians before whom was borne the spear which had -gieaced 
the side of Jesus Christ, the holy spear found during the siege that led tn 
the capture of the city of Antioch, gallantly advanced to the assault. We 
cannot disguise the fact, that the resistance of the Mussulmang seated 
destined to exhaust the courage of the men of the West. The siege Inated 
five weeks. The city was taken by assanit, “The massacre was horritie; 
every thing was swimming in blood, so that the very conquerors, wearied 
with carnage, stood aghast at the spectacle.” Michaud, on the authority 
of « Christian writer, who was an eyewitness, says: “Beneath the porch 
and in the court of the mosque of Omar, the blood rose to the knees end 
even to the bridles of the horses.” Godfrey, whose piety was equal to his 
valor, was doubtless one of those whose indignation rose at such unsparing 
wee the.city fell, he thought only of fulfilling his devotion. Laying 
aside his armor, he clothed himself in woollen, and went barefooted around 
the city, to the Holy Sepulchre. The patriarch of Jerusalem was not there 
to receive him ; for, according to the Eastern custom, he was collecting alms 
for the repairs of the churches, and was at that time in the isle of Cyprus, 
Scarcely was Godfrey before the Holy Sepulchre, when a rumor spread 
through the whole army that the general hed shed tears on beholding such 
obstinate pillege. Sublime recall! more potent than clarion and trumpet, 
in bringing a Christian army back to its duty! The massacre suddenly 
ceased, and that night and the neat, every soldier, in turn, knelt in the 
holy places. 

A week after Godfrey's victory, the crusading nobles elected him king af 
the city and country, The prince refused the insignia of royalty, saying 
that “it was not fitting to wear a crown of gold in a city where Christ had 
‘been crowned with thorns, He refused even the title of king, and contented 
himself with that of Duke and Advoute of the Holy Sepulchre.” Unfor- 
tunately, Godfrey held his authority only one year; but he had time to 
make laws so wise that for eighty years they governed what, notwithstand- 
ing the modesty of the conqueror, was called the kingdom of Jerusslem. 

The reign of Pascal IL was prosperous up to the year 110L But from 

,that time the unfortunate pontiff knew nothing but pains and torments, 
which rendered his life only one continual martyrdom. 


The king of Germany, Henry IV., crowned as emperor by an intrudsn, | 


raised up against Pascal three EE) Searen en MD 0 FEO 
tolical courage. > 
Henry IV. being dead, it was to be expected that his son would oonian 
to be an enemy to the Church. Thére seamed no end to the questimtet 
investitures, Pascal retired to France to implore the protection of King 
Philp, who was restored to the Catholic communion. That pope asecin- 
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bled several successive councile, where decrees were made concerning inves- 
titures and simoniace. 

‘We notios hare what was said at the conferences of Chalons. The arch- 
bishop of Treves spoke in the name of Henry IV., defending the right which 
he attributed to an emperor of giving investiture by the crozier and ring. 
When the archbishop hud expressed this opinion, the bishop of Placentis 
replied, in the name of the pope: “The Church, redeemed by the precious 
blood of Jesus Christ, must no more be enslaved; and she would be the 
alave of princes could she not choose a prelate without consulting the em- 
peror. It is a crime against God for a prince to give the investiture by the 
ring, the cross, and the pastoral staff; and the prelates discredit their 
anointing, if they submit their hands, consecrated by the body and blood 
of our Lord, to the bands of laymen reeking with blood.”* 

In 1108, the Holy Father quitted France to return to Rome. At a coun- 
cil at Benevento, the decrees relating to the investitures were renewed. 

Henry V., successor to King Henry IV., repaired to Rome for the pur- 
pose, as he said, of being crowned emperor. But Pascal refused, unless the 
prince first disclaimed the pretension which had been condemned by Greg- 
ory VII.—that, namely, of the richt of an emperor to confer ecclesiastical 
benefices. Pascal also demanded that previous to the coronation, the prince 
should confirm the donations made to the Hols See. 

Henry, in a burst of passion, ordered the arrest of the pope, as well as of 
several cardinals, bishops, and nobles, attached to the Holy See, and they 
were closely and harshly confined. Then no German bishop repaired to the 
king, excepting Conred, archbishop of Salzburg. 

After fifty-five days of crvel detention, that is to say, from the 12th of 
Fobrnary to the 9th of April, 1112, the pope, who resolved to suffer even 
unto death, felt grieved at the misery of his companions, rather than for bis 
own. He therefore permitted Henry, without violence and without simony, 
to give investiture to the bishops and abbots of his kingdom with the ring 
and the crozier, provided that the election was free, and possession given 
without simony. Pascal has been sharply reproached. Baronius replies; 
“There is no heresy in making the reserved concession to which Pascal con- 
sented. But to maintain that that is of right, and to declare that laymen 
ought to give investiture—which Pascal never did—would be heresy; in 
suah wite 2 false dogma would be introduced into the Church, repugnant to 
xeqognived custome, to the sacred institutions of the Fathers, and to the 
opinion of many pious writers who have defended Pascal.” Henry, satis- 
Ged with what Pascal had yielded, which only constituted him an agent of thé 
oly Boo, rckurned to Rome with the Holy Father, and was crowned emperor. 


‘© Floury, iv. p. 408. 
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Pascal, however, regretting this concession, desired to soto the poe. 
tifieate, but was unable to effect his purpose. 

In 1116, in a council assembled at Saint John Lateran, Pascsl assed 
the decree of Gregory VIL. against all seculars who conferred, an@l against 
all ecclesiastics who accepted, the investitures, Henry repaired to Rone. 
The pope retired to Albano, and thence to Monte Cassino, that usefnl ret 
uge of the Benedictine pontifis. He then set out for Benevento, wherd he 
hoped to be in greater safety. The Normans, theo faithful foadstorien of 
the Holy See, offered an asylum. 

At that moment, there were renewed complaints against the pope, a 
it was said, should rather have suffered death than yield such s privilege to 
@ secular power. Other theologians, attentively reading the rigorous con- 
ditions which the pope had imposed, maintained his cause with greet 
warmth. Pascal was his own severe judge. He repented of his compli- 
ance, he condemned it, and he subjected himself to an austere penance. 
‘The Holy Father, whose history we are writing, approved the order of Fon- 
tenrault, founded by Robert of Arbrissel, who had given it the rule of Saint 
Benedict. Pascal slso established a bishop at Bethlehem, the presence of 
the victorious Crusaders affording him an opportunity to do so. 

In 1115, he made Bourges an archbishopric. The See had been famded 
in the third century, and had for its first bishop Saint Ursinus, who had 
eighteen saints as successors. 

To 1117, Paccal again left Rome, foaring that it would not protect him 
from the snares of the Emperor Henry. From Benevento he went to 
Anagm, where he fell ill, but he recovered and returned to Rome. After 
celebrating the Christmas holidays, ho again fell il, and died on the night 
of the 21st of January, 1118. He was interred in the Basilica of Saint John 
Lateran. 

Pascal governed the Church eighteen years, five months, and eight or 
eleven days. 

The Holy See remained vacant three days. 

Under his reign there were threo antipopes—Albert, Theodoris, and 
Maingualfe. 

Alberé, oatdinal-deacon, was named to replace Clement TIL; but on the 
very day of his election, that intrader was arrested and confined in ¢he 
monastery of Aversa, Theodorio, after a hundred and five days of pré- 
tended pontificate, was sent to the monastery of the Trinity de la Cava, » 

Maingualfe, abbot of Farfa in 1102, took the name of Sylvester TV. Merb 
he was compelled to fly from Rome, fell into frightful misaty, seal te 
exile, in apparent sentitnents of penitence, 

For the history of Saint Anselm, archbishop of Canterbury, end te de 
pates with the king of England concerning the investitures, Fleury piay'bo 
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vongalted.* Saint Anselm courageously maintained the pontifical doctrine. 
Fleury also gives a list of the works, both dogmatic and moral, of that ocle- 
brated English saint. The life of the archbishop was written by the monk 
Edmar, his disciple, and his inseparable companion. 

Towards the end of the reign of Pascal, men already began to talk of the 
necessity of a general council to remedy tho evils of the Church. It would 
be the ninth cocumenical council. Already there had been that of Nice, the 
first of Constantinople, that of Ephesus, that of Chalceaon ; the fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth, which had been celebrated at Constantinople, as well 
aa the second general council. This time, the Roman policy, with foresight 
and reliance upon its own strength, desired that the contemplated cecumeni- 
eal council ahould be celebrated in the Basilica of Saint John Lateran, at 
Rome, 


163. GELASIUS Il.—a. p. 1118. 


ELASIUS IL, previously called John Gaetani, be- 
longed to the noble family of Gaeta. He was a 


Benedictine. While still very young, he was made 

cardinal-deacon by Urban IL, and soon afterwards 

vice-chancellor, to “re-establish,” says Pandolpho 

d'Alatri, the “ancient elegance of style which was 

almost lost,” as documents of that time evince. 

Fifty-one cardinals who assembled for the election, 

recognized him es pope, notwithstanding his warm resistance. An extraor- 

dinary event impressed all minds. It is maintained that this resistance of 

the vice-chancellor was supported by Henry V., his enemy; and Gelasius 

hoped that, with the aid of a prince who was anxious to have a pope of his 
own selection, he, Gelasius, would be enabled to avoid the pontificate. 

Boareely was the election known, when Cencio Frangipani, a partisan of 

the emperor, and a very powerful personage at Rome, sought to have an- 

other pope created: that was the wish, also, of Gelasius. But the Istter 

waa ant yet aware to what an extent his election had kindled the fury of the 

ermapatar epd his partisans. Frangipani, at the bead of several conspirators, 

faxeod hia way to the presence of the pope, seized him by the throat, beat 

‘site.to.the ground, trampled on him, and threw him into prison. Forta- 

adely, the prefect of Roms and Pietro Leo arrived in time to prevent other 


® Ploary, iv., lib. ly. p. S81. 
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exoeuses, and succeeded in liberating Gelasins. We have ecen no leas 
frightfal terrora under Gregory VIL. The twelfth century cannot reproach 
the tenth, 

The friends of the pope, on consultation, deemed it prudent to indege 
lim to go to Gaeta, aa the emperor was expected in Rome. 

In the former city Gelasius was consecrated, as it was impossible tobe 
consecrated in Saint John Lateran. 

Henry was determined to place in the pontifical chair the antipope mg: 
ory VEIL Golasius, in council held ot Capua, excommunicated both-of 
them. However, the pope, on the faith of his friends, deemed that We 
might return to Rome. One day, as he was celebrating Mass in Saint 
Praxedes, the imperial satelhtes endeavored to surprise him : be was obliged 
to conceal himself near Saint Paul's without the walls, leaving, as viear 
in Rome, Cardinal Peter, inshop of Porto. ‘ 

Gelasius, more and more persecuted by Henry, resolved to retire to 
France to solicit King Louis VI. to aid him against the emperor. Amidst 
80 many hardships and poignant sorrows, the pope fell sick at Macon; he 
had himself conveyed to Cluny, and died there, anudst his brethren, on the 
29th of January, 1119, and was interred in the monastery. 

Gelasius governed one year and five days. 

Feller here makes a very sound remark :* “One cannot help remarking 
that modern historians, in speaking of the disputes between the popes and 
emperors, do not dwell upon the wrongs done by the latter, although the 
popes never committed such violences as those which Henry committed 
upon the pious and modest Gelusius.” 

The Holy See was vacant four days. 

‘The antipope, who +0 violently disturbed the pontificate of Gelasiua, was 
a Frenchman, name Maarice Bouriin, a Benedictine monk, archdeacon of 
Toledo, bishop of Coimbra, in Portugal, and afterwards archbishop of Bragu, 
in the same Inngdom. He was e\comumunicatud in the Council of Capaa; 
then in the Council of Rheims, in 1119, by Calixtus II. He died in 1194, 
at the castle of Fumone, near Alatri. 

Baluze, who wrote his life, endeavored to defend him against some of the 
secusations brought against him. i 


4 Fetler, BL, p 980. But M. do Matetro anticipared Feller, in making this observation. , 







































164, CALIXTUS II.—a. p. 1119. 


ALIXTUS IL, originally named Guido, a Benedic- 
tine monk, and then archbishop of Vienne, near 
Lyons, in 1083, was the fifth son of William Téte 
Hardie, surnamed the Great, count of Burgundy, 
brother of Guilla, wife of Hubert II., the progenitor 
of the royal house of Savoy, uncle of Adelaide, wife 
of Lonis VI, hing of France ; end, to sum up all in 
a few words, the royal and the imperial blood flowed 
in his veins. He was elected pontiff notwithstanding his resistance (this 
modesty is a sort of hereditary virtue among many Benedictines) by six‘ 
cardinals, who were at Cluny on the 1st of February, 1119, and crowned him 
at Vienne, on the 9th of the same month. All admired the zeal of the 
German cardinal, Conon of Urach, who, to avoid the pontificate for himself, 
favored the views of all the friends of Gudo. The nomination of the latter 
had been strongly recommended by the dying Gelasius, who declared him 
qualified to rogulate the affairs of the Holy See. 

Suddenly ambassadors arrived from Rome, declaring the election at 
Clany canonical. The confirmation by the Roman cardinals was thas ex- 
pressed: “We confirm the election of the Cardinal Guido, althongh the 
election should have been made by all the sons of the Roman Church, 
prieata, and deacons, and also, if possible, in Rome; or in the neighbor- 
hood, in case of the cardinals being provented from making it according to 
the Boman custom.”* 

In 8 council at Toulouse, Calixtus condemned the head of the Petrobu- 
siana, who stirred up quarrels of words, and difficulties beyond number, 
upon beptism, the Eucharist, the Church, and the cross, 

In 1119 there was also another council at Rheims, where simoniaca, 
Prieeta having concubines, and all those who exacted exorbitant fees for 
baptiam and burial, were condemned. There, too, the emperor and the 
antipope Bourdin were excommunicated; investitures were condemned, 
and the marriage of priests was expressly forbidden. Calixtus having pro- 
oneded to Home, was received with grest honors, and took possession of 
‘Buin’ John Lateran, on the 2d of June, 1120. From Rome he went to 
Benevento to animate the Normans to besiege Sutri, whither the antipope 
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Bourdin had retired. Shortly afterwards, the Normans captured Bourdin, 
and that obstinate antipope was no longer 

Before Calixtus left Rome, he mado a promotion of cardinals, There not 
yet registered the various promotions, because the writers, up to this tine, 
differ as to dates, and also because those cardinals are but of little note, 
Their family names, their labors, and their part as counsellors of the Holy 
See are unknown. We could but give an unimportant list of unimportgat 
names, to which, generally, nothing could be added. we 

From this time, owing to the custom of giving and recognizing family 
names, there is less obscurity as to such facts, and we shall sometimes sie 
the names of the principal cardinals, when mentioning promotions, Among 
the new cardinals created by Caliatus, were some who had previously been 
attached to antipopes, but who had perceived their error; and the clemency 
of the pontiff had not only pardoned them, but marked their return to the 
right way by august favors. That sentiment of kindness will always pre- 
vail in the history of the popes. They never forget that they are the min- 
isters of a God of mercy. 

Every thing seemed to tend towards a new state of things, another abyss 
of pertarbation ; but God touched the hearts of the chiefs of both parties, 
and at length the controversy concerning investitures was terminated at 
Worms. That devouring moral war had lasted nearly fifty years, from the 
pontificate of Gregory VI. It was agreed between the pope's legates and 
the imperial ambassadors, that the emperor might give the investiture of 
the regalia only, by the sceptre, and that the investiture by the cross and 
ring should be reserved for the pope. The emperor restored the domains 
thet hed been confiscated from the Church since the commencement of the 
dispute, and the two contracting parties promised sincere and lasting pesca. 

All these acta were ratified in the Council of Lateran, the ninth general 
and first western council, at which more than nine hundred bishops were 
present, It was agreed and well understood that the elections of the 
bishops and abbots of Germany might be made without simony before the 
emperor, and that the elected should receive from him the regalia, that in 
to say, the fiefs and other like benefits granted by the princes to the Churgh. 
The excommunications were more strictly and persistently than ever re- 
newed against the Nicolaites, the simoniacs, and the antipope Bourdin. 
‘The expeditions into Palestine were also considered ; and finally, the pepe 
canonized Conrad, bishop of Constance. +e 

‘New cardinals were named in the month of December. “he 

In 1123, Colixtus went to Benovanto to decide the case of the Arohbidhigg 
Rofred, accused af simony, but be justifietl himecli in presente of the pope” 
ltia always with joy and happiness that 8 pops restores honor and the oam~ 
taunion to an ecclesiastic wha has been falesly accused. 
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Calixrus established in favor of the canons of Saint John Lateran the 

cardinal titles of Santa Croce in Gerusalemme, and 8. Maria Nuova, Tt was 
. thus during some time; the pontiffs gave these titles only to two of the 
vanons elected by their brethren. 

This pope governed five years, ten months, and twelve days. He died on 
the 13th of December, 1124, and was interred in the Basilics of Saint John 
Lateran. 

‘The Holy Seo remained vacant seven days. The death of Calixtus filled 
(die whole Ohristian world with mourning.* In lean than wiz yoars he had 
pacified the Church and the empire, repaired the faults or the weaknesses 
of his predecessors, and re-established the authority of the Holy See, and 
all the splendor of the hierarchy, after finding means of bringing abun- 
danos into Rome. He not only restored many ancient monuments, but also 
added many aqueducts for the convenience of different quarters of the city, 
rebuili part of the church of Saint Paul, and gave it magnificent vestments. 

‘Many letters, sermons, and bulls of Pope Calixtus IJ. are inclnded in the 
Miscéllanes ot Baluze, the Spiciigivm of d’Achery, Labbe’s Collection of the 
Councils, tho Bibliotheca Floviaceusis, tho Bibliotheen Patrim (Lyons edition), 
Tftalia. Sacra of Ughelli, the Budla iva Casscnense of Margarini, la Marca 
Biepanioa, and Mabillon’s De Re Diplomutira. To him are also attributed 
a Life of Charlemagne, and a treatiso Dr Ovitu et, Vita Sanctorum. 

‘Under this pontificate, Abelard was condemmed by a council held at Sois- 
sons, That monk was called into the presence of the council, and obliged 
to throw into the flames his book upon the Trinity. Some accuse him of 
having taught that there are three Gods; others, on the contrary, accuse 
him of not having sufficiently distinguished the persons of the Trinity.t 

Under the reign of Calixtus, Sugor was elected abbot of Saint Denis: 
being only deacon, he was ordained priest on the spot. He was forty years 
old when elected, and governed that celebrated abbey during thirty yeara, 








* © Feiler, ii, p. 21. + Fleury, iv, p. 460. 














165. HONORIUS I.—a.p. 1124. 


ONORIUS IL, originally named Lambert di Fag- 
*” nano, archdeacon of the cathedral of Bologna, be 
native place, canon-regular of Saint John Lateran, 
and then cardinal of Saint Praxedes—made card 
cal-bishop by Paseal IL, and legate from Calixtas 
IL to the conrt of King Henry V., with whom he 
terminated the controversy about the investitures—+ 
was elected pope on the Blst of December, 1124, 
and crowned on the 28th. Another pope was elected, when Leo Frangi 
pani wished Lambert chosen in preference. The choice was not unwise, 
but the seditious attempt to bestow the tiara, renewed a custom which 
might produce new disturbances. 

Lambert, with instinctive modesty, shrank from a dignity thus irregu- 
larly conferred, and at the end of a week he laid down the pontificate; 
bat the cardinals, in view of his noble modesty, ratified his election. Pre~ 
vious to the intervention of Frangipam the cardinals had elected Theobald, 
a Roman, who took the name of Celestine IL. Theobald, learning the inten- 
tions of Frangipani, and fearing a schism, refused the election. Thus, 
within a week, two cardinals gave admirable examples of self-abnegation. 
‘Theobald persisted in his refusal, and Lambert ‘vas obliged to yield to the 
united solicitations of those who had and those who had not the right 
to elect. 

During the Ember Days, in December, 1125, Honorius II. made a first 
promotion of cardinals. ‘The Emperor Henry V. having died without male 
issue, Honorins IL confirmed the election, as king of the Romans, of Tio- 
thaire, duke of Sarony, who had been named at Mentz, on the 20th of 
August; and the pope excommunicated Frederick and Conrad, nephews of 
Henry, who had taken up arms to dispute the kingdom with Lothaire, He 
mf Be seme tine, denned Aneto from the archbishopels of Miles, doe 
erowning Oonrad, at Monza, with the crown of the kingdom of Italy. 

During the Ember Days, in December, 1a, nr mde 
promotion of cardinals, Among these nominations, the choke 
times made from the nobility; at others, from the second, afd’ 
third class of Bociety. . 5 + 

Honorius Tr intecponsd. fa the quand between. the Lishep of Desde. 
and his clergy, on account af the refwm that the prelate witthed to inteb-" 
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duce. Louis VI. had allowed himself to be projudioed against the bishop, 
who, rendered anxious by the menacing dangers, had laid the king’s do- 
mains under, interdict. Honorius first provisionally annulled the bishop's 
acta, as ikely fo produce great disturbance in the State; but Saint Ber- 
nard warmly sided with the bishop, who was supported by the pope, and 
who at length triumphed. In concert with the patriarch Stephen, the pope 
gave the white cloak to the templars, whose order had just been established. 

In 1127, Honorius excommunicated Roger, count of Sicily, because, after 
the death of William IL, duke of Apulia, the count, without the consent of 
the Holy See, had taken possession of that State, thus uniting Naples to 
Sicily. But, in the following year, Roger having sent to the pope an act of 
submission and some presents, the pope accepted the submission, returned 
the presents, and admitted the prince to communion. He then created him 
duke of Apulia, after having received his oath to remain a true vassal and 
fendatory of the Roman Church. 

Benevento having taken steps which might lead to a revolt, Honorina 
repaired to that city, and by his resolute and generous character restored 
pesce, distributing with a firm hand chastisement and reward, where they 
were merited. 

He governed the Church five years, one month, and twenty-five days, and 
died at Rome, in the monastery of Saint Andiew, now called Saint Gregory, 
on the i4:h of February, 1130, and was interred in the church of Saint John 
Lateran. 

There wes no vacancy in the Holy See, 


166. INNOCENT II.—a. p. 1180. 


REGORY PAPARESCHI, who took the name of 
Innocent IL, was a Roman of the Trastevere, or 
quarter beyond the Tiber, and belonged to the 
noble family Guidoni, now known as the Mattei. 
He was at first » canon-regular of Saint Jobn Late- 
ran, and had been created cardinal-deacon of Saint 
Angelo by Urban IL 

Hoe was elected pope on the 15th of February, 
1180, by sixtewn cardinals. ‘The rest were in favor of the sntipepe Anc- 
cletan, of whom we shall speek heresfier. Papareachi refused to eoruply 
with the fesives af the cardinals; but they compelled him, on péin of ex- 
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communication, to accept the pontificate of which he was a0 worthy, by his 
noble and firm conduct, his locks hoary with study, his extraordinaty leern- 
ing, his affability and eloquence. He was ordained priest on Wie Bid of 
Febmary, the day dedicated to the Chair of Saint Peter, ani arn 
pope on the 284, in thé church of Santa Maria Nuova. +3 

Unable to resist the party of Peter Leo, antipope under the name fase 

cletus, he passed into France, where he was received with great honbr by 
the king, Louis VL, surnamed the Fat, in whose reign five pontiffs obtulaed 
shelter in that faithful country, which Boronius, on another occasion, calls 
the haven of the tempest-tost bak of Saint Peter. These five popes wene— 
Urban IL, Pascal IT., Gelasius IL, Calixtus IL, and Innocent LU. , 
« The pope first went to Pisa, where he passed s part of the year 1180; he 
continued his journey by Geneva, and landed in Provence. In the monse- 
tery of Cluny he was received with the honors due to his rank. Thence he 
set out for Clermont, where he held a council. It was in that city that he 
made bis first promotion of cardinals. From Clermont, Pope Innocent IL. 
repaired to Orleans, where he was received by King Louis, who gave him 
the sincerest and most touching marks of attachment. He visited sucosa~ 
sively Rouen and Charties, and then went to Liege. In the midst of the 
council that was assembled in this last named city he excommunicated 
Anaclotus,* and promised the imperial crown to King Lothaire, if he would 
engage to defend the Chmch and maintain her rights. Lothaire at that 
moment proposed to the pope to re-establish the right of investiture, which 
Henry V. had renounced; but the Holy Father courageously resiated, 
Saint Bernard also opposed the renewal firmly, and persuaded the king to 
abandon such a request. 

On his return to France, the pope visited the two celebrated abbeys of 
Olairvaux and Saint Denis, At Clairvaux he was received with peculiar 
affection by the monks, carrying a rudely polished wooden cross, and 
chanting. The bishops wept, as did the pope himself, and all admired the 
gravity of that community, observing that, even in so public an occasion of 
joy, they all had their eyes cast down towards the ground, without tuming 
to either side in curiosity ; so that, while every one looked upon them, they 
saw nobody. Their church had naught to show but naked walls, and the 
monks had nothing enviable but their virtues.t 

At Saint Denis the pope was received by the Abbot Suger who,.in pre- 
Seer ae ecg eee ee eee ee 

, & 

* Ansdletes waa not wishoct ability, to copsiliate France and obtain lip recngeieiw, fie Wart 
to King Leais VIL: “Is ts ih jean he bss ie ines © a Saige pee eek 
it bas ever been infected by any error ar schigm.” France accepted the 
desarvid : ba’ rejested him wiho gare it, becuune he was an intruder, 
t Makition, Che. Born . 
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veneration. There Innocent TI. gave » magnificent largeqe, named the 
peesbytery.* 

Then the pope held s council at Rheims, where, with the customary 
formalities, he condemned the sntipope Anacletus, and canonized Saint 
Godard, born in Bavaria, in 960, who became Benedictine monk in 990, and 
abbot in 998, 

In the midst af the same councils the pope crowned, as king of France, 
Anuin VIL, eon of Louis VL 
+ #learyt (see, also, Chr. Maurin, p. 378) relates a touching scene that oc- 
opmred at this council. King Louis VI. had lost his eldest son Philip, 
recently crowned, and he desired the pope to crown his other son, Louis. 
Qn Gaturday, the 24th of October, 1131, King Louis the Fat ascended the 
platform where the pope sat, kissed lus feet, then took # seat near him, end 
spoke of the death of his son in few words, which drew tears from all pres- 
ani. The pope then addressed the king in a speech of consolation, ex- 
horting him to raise his thoughts to the King of kings, and submit to the 
jadgment of God. “He has,” said the pope, “taken your eldest son in his 
innocence to reign with him in heaven, leaving you several others to succeed 
you in your kingdom. It is for you to console us, strangers driven from 
our own land, as you have done by receiving us with so much honor, and 
bestowing 20 many favors on us, for which you will receive an eternal 
reward.” 

«Early the next day, the pope, issuing from the archiepiscopal palace with 
his court and the fathers of the council, went to Saint Remy, where the 
king tarried with the prince, his son, and was received by the monks of that 
abbey in procession. Thence the pope conducted the young prince Louin, 
then abont ten years of age, to the metropolitan church of Our Lady. The 
pope was orrayed in his most solemn vestments, and wore his tiara. He 
and the prince were followed by a crowd of priests and nobles. At the door 
of the church they were met by the king, who awaited them, attended by 

smeny nobles and prelates. They cntered the church, and presented the 
young ptince at the altar; and the pope, receiving the sacred ampulla, 
sehdiggod him with the oil with which Saint Remigius had anointed Clovis at 
big baptiam, and which that archbishop had received from the hand of an 
sngeh The populace, in their acclamations, applauded the pope, Louia the 
Fadygoikbis aqp, the new king. 

v (Matte: Waxes Sho pope proceeded to Tialy, xccompaniod by Saint Berman’. 

ip Uf, wee xowned emperor in the Basilica of Saint Jol Lateran, 
Prades Dass, Unhoetanstely, the Vatican was ooonpied:ty:the anti- 
Pe i ak eecenien 5 cope: ela fe en eee 
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gift mado by the Countess Matilda. ‘That gift comprised the greater part 
of the duchies of Mantua, Parma, Reggib, and Modena, and the whole of 
Garfagnana,* In retertsthe emperor was to pay the pope snd Ain ancnes- 
sors a hundred pounds of ailver. Further, it wap legit, 
in ite entirety, ienntod to ihe exoperor for his Bie, aveabk reat ts Mppcdicly 


See at the death of that prince. af Se” 
‘When fhe emporor had left Rome, the achismation ferwnd ie gitie to 
depast for Biga, where he had the happiness of 


restoring 

people of Gance aut Pisa. He remained at Piss till the death dagen. 
But that did not terminate the schism, because those whe were Meguyred 
in it, supported by Roger, duke of Sicily, pretended to elect a8. fhe 
Cardinal of the Holy Apostles, Gregorio Conti, under the name Vi 

But ha, affer three months, at the entreaty of Saint Bernard, : 

thos terminating a schism which had lasted eight years, restored peaop to 
the Church. On the 22d of April, 1134, Innocent canonized Saint Hugh, 
bishop af Grenoble, monk of Cluny. 

In France every thing went on in accordance with the wishes of Innocent 
U. 4 partion of that success was due to Saint Bernard, a friend as gener 
ous a6 he was disinterested. It was in vain that he was offered the See of 
Genos, about to be erected into an archbishopric, and afterwards the bish- 
oprie ef Mhalons. Saint Bernard desired no other glory then that of re- 
maining ¢ Benedictine monk 

In 1190, after the death of the antipope Victor, Innocemt assembled the 
second council of Lateran, the tenth general council It was attended by 
nearly a thousand bishops, who framed thirty canonical desiaiops. In ¢ho 
same epirit #f constancy and courage, the Nicolaites, the simoniacs, anil ell 
who savepted investitures at the hands of laymen, were excommunisated, 
‘The same septenco was pronounced against the Arnaldista, the soctarivg af 
Arnald of Brescia. He denied the possibility of the salvation of claxgg who 
Doaeneed, of. Sivas who, zeoeived reroe,$#) voll’ a8. of monbesiyaited 
lands, because all thet belongs to the laity. é 

‘That horsey hes jpareed from band to hand down to wadeca.seqlaaiond 
“im aaah wise,” says Baroning, speaking of political hesetics, “ eases 
in deemed their patviareh aad their prinos.”” 

fier the eomnail, Faaspent, doecad uewillingly inko a war againth 
duke at Sicily, waa make grinomer by shes peiame's sapyackden 
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previous council, The pope was actively seconded by the eloquence and 
the activity of Saint Bernard. 

In 1141, 9 difference arose between the pope and King Louis VIL After 
the desth of Alberio, archbishop of Bourges, the pope named, as Alberic’s 
successor, Peter de ls Chitre. Lonis the Young, irritated that the popc 
had made that nomination withont the royal consent, swore that it ahould 
nob have effect, and prevented tho newly elected bishop from entering the 
cit, Pater complained to the pope; who laid under interdict all the lands 
fromwhish the archbishop was excluded. 

Bes Peter de Champagne, who possessed great fiefs in Bers, took Peter de 
In Obddre under his protection, in concert with Rome, and caused him to be 
recognized in the charches of his domains. Louis the Young then doter- 
mined to carry the war into Champagne, and it was on that occasion that 
the town of Vitry was burned, and a great part of the inhabitants perished 
in it. Again it was Saint Bernard who interposed, with his potent elo- 
qnence, to appesse the strife. It was beautiful to find that Frenchman 
slways mindful of his country, when she stood in need of his support, and 
#t the same time honoring the Holy See, when at variance with France; it 
was grand to see him always successful in his negotiations, and rendering 
himself worthy of admiration in tho e3 es of all Christendom. 

Abelard died in 1142, after asking pardon for all his errors. Innocent 
allowed the too celebrated professor to be reconciled to the Church, 

‘This Holy Father governed the Charch thirteen years, seven months, and 
ten days, and died on the 2ith of September, 1143, 

‘Ho was interred at Saint John Lateran, and after seven years his remains 
were removed to the church of Santa Varia in Trastevere, which he had in 
part rebuilt, and which was finished by his brother Peter, bishop of Albano, 

‘The Holy See remained vacant three days, till the consecration of Celeg, 
tine IL 

‘Towards the close of the pontificate of Innocent IL., died the Greek em- 
péror, John Gomnenus. His successor was Manuel, the younger, but more 
able of hin two qurviving so1.3. 
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167. CELESTINE I.—a. p. 1148. 


Spa) ELESTINE IL, previously named Guido, bows ot 
the castle of-Sante-Felicita, near the Tiber, waa a 
descendant of an illustrious family of Citta di Cqa- 
tello. He was elected pope, and conseprsted on 
the 26th of September, 1143, That election was 
undisturbed, a ciroumstance which had not ogearred 
since that of Alexander IL, elected in 1061—that is 
to say, eighty-two years earlier. 

Soarvely was Celestine on the throne, when Louis VIL sent him an am- 
bassy of obedience, asking for the pax and for absolution from the eocleeias- 
tical censures pronounced by Celestine’s predecessor, Innocent IT. 

The Holy Father received the ambassadors kindly, and in the presence of 
a crowd of nobles made, with his hand, the sign of benediction in the direc- 
tion of France, and released that country from the sentence of interdict. 

With this pope commence the famous prophecies upon the sovereign 
pontifis, attributed to Saint Malachi, archbishop of Armagh, in Ireland, 
who died in 1148. The first who published them was Albert Wion, a 
Benedictine. Many editions have appeared, each seeming to value these 
sibylhne books as so many leaves fallen down from heaven. But Father 
Meneatrier, of the Society of Jesus, unmasked the imposture in 1689, in sneh 
wise that no one would now be so senseless as to take them for aught but 
ewhat they really are. If, since the time of their first appearance, these pre- 
dictions have been defended by credulity or mistaken piety, both of which 
ignored the rales of sound criticism, they were also assailed by a strong 
party who made every effort to check or destroy them. Thus by degrees 
they were either forgotten, or remembered only to be disdained as they 
deserve. 

Amold Wion, who lived in 1595, that is to esy, four hundred and fifty 
years after Saint ‘Malachi, sfirmed that he was the first to publish them, 
but does not tell whence he received them. No writer contemporeay yh 
Saint Malachi makes mention of them. Saint Bernard himself, that.great 
and eelebrated friend of the archbiehop, whoee life he carafafly wath, Hoos 
not speak of those verses, although | a weewtione — oad bone. + 
prophecies of the Saint. ty gee A 

The prophecies Sack eid aes Victor 1V,, Panal 11K, Gateins 
IIL, Nicholaa V., Clement VE, Benedict XITL, Clement YUL, and Felix V. 
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These are placed among the true popes; the antipopes, designated as such, 
being Nicholas Y. and Clement ViIL 

‘There is great confusion in the arrangement of the names. All this can- 
not be called prophecy; God does not reves] faleehood.* In fact, many 
eminently illustrious persons, such as Baronins, Spondanus, Bzovius, and 
Rinaldi, give no heed to such dreams. 

‘They were probably invented in 1590, at the time of the conclave that 
elected Gregory KXIV., and fabricated by the partisans of the Cardinal 
Simoncelli of Orvieto, whom they point out by the prophecy De Antiquitate 
Urbis. It ia easy to prophesy of the past. Now in speaking of Celestine 
TZ, the one hundred and sixty-seventh pope, and continuing to Pope Greg- 
ory XIYV., the prophecies apply very well to the pontiffs who reigned during 
that period; subsequently, when they had to divine the future, they apply 
only by a forced interpretation, and do violence to both facts and common 
sense, 

Novaes gives these prophecies at fall length, and adds a more or less 
forced application to each pope, down to Pius VI. inclusive. After the 
successor of Pins VI., the prophecy bears these words—Aqnila Rapax, The 
friends of that imposture have protested; they would seo in them only an 
allusion to the order for carrying off Pius VLL, given by the representation 
of the Eagle, or by his ministers. The prophecies are as applicable for the 
later pontiffs.t However, let us sce the one hundred and twelfth prophecy, 
which is also the last. 

“At the time of the last persecution against the Holy Roman Church, 
the pontifical throne will be occupied by Peter, a Roman, second of that 
name. He will feed his flock amidst tribulations. When they shall come 
to an end, the seven hilled city will be destroyed, and the terrible Judge will 
judge his people. Amen.” Many Protestants seeing in this feble reasons 
for attacking the Holy See, and fancying, especially from the last prophecy, 
that they are justified in believing in the destruction of Rome, have given 
credit to this absurd dream. No reasonable man now, Catholic or Protes- 
tant, believes in them, or ventures to confess his belief. 

‘We have only to add the last particulars of the reign of Celestine I. 

He governed the Church five months and thirteen days. He died on the 
‘9th of March, 1144, and was interred in the church of Saint John Lateran, 
‘The Holy Seo remained vacant three days. 








‘© Novas, itl, p. 1. 
¢ ‘Tats for Phue IK. is Oren de Oruce, which the believers in the prophesy will decbtive: 
ceplain, “His Crone comes Sens the Orcas” (of Gavoy).—Trene, 




















168. LUCIUS IL —a. p. 1144. 





ane II, whose name was Gerard Caccianaipiei, 
‘ was a Bolognese. He became canon of Saint John 
Lateran, where he followed the rule of Saint Au- 
gustine. Honorius IL made him cardinal-prist 
of Santa Croce in Gerusalemme, and Innocent TL, 
named him vice-chancellor and librarian of the 
Hols Church. Gerard was elected pope on the 12th 
a es of March, 1144, and consecrated on the same day. 

From Alphonso, who called himself king of Portugal, but to whom the 
Holy See only gave tho title of count,* the pope received the homage of 
that prinee’s States, that acknowledged themselves feudatories of the Ro- 
man Church, and engaged to pay « tribute of four ounces of gold. 

In 1145, Lucius summoned from France some monks of Cluny, and gave 
them the monastery of Saint Sabas, founded by Saint Gregory the Great, 
which needed the observance of the rule of Saint Benedict. 

The Romans, partisans of Arnald of Brescia, having revolted against the 
pontificate, as they had already done in the time of Innocent IL, affected 
to revive the ancient senatorial dignity, as well as the old order of Roman 
Inights, and they determined to establish at the capital a patrician whom 
they would obey 28 8 prince, They conferred that charge upon Jordan, 
son of Pietro Leo, a man very powerful among them ; and they assigned to 
him all the revenues of the Church, saying that the pope had enough from 
his tithes and oblations. The pope endeavored to put down those rebels, 
and expel them from the capitol. ‘They resisted, and during the attack, the 
pope was atruck by a stone. He died of the wound, on the 25th of Apeil, 
1145, after having governed the Church eleven months and fourteen daye, 
and was interred at Saint John Lateran. 

The Holy See remained vacant one day. 


‘+ The title of king was subsequently given to bin by Alexander IIL; but the prineg.te she 
time of Lucian IL, received it from his vansals, 

























UGENE IIL, originally named Bernard of Mon- 
temago, a castle five miles from the city of Pisa, 
where he was canon, was a descendant of the illus- 
trious family of the Paganelli. He belonged to the 
order of Cluny; and Saint Bernard, whose pupil 
‘he was, named him abbot of the monastery of Saint 
64> Vincent and Saint Anastasius at the Three Foun- 
2 teins. 

Although he was not » cardinal, he was elected pope in the church of 
Saint Cesarius, where the sacred clectors assembled, according to several 
writers, on the 27th of December. The nomination was in derogation of 
the decree which made only cardinals eligible to the tiara. 

Engeno immediately promised to approve the institution of the military 
order of Saint John of Jerusalem, commonly called Knights of Malta, which 
was founded about the yeor 1119, at Jerusalom, by somo Neapolitans. They 
erected a hospital there for their countrymen; all obeyed the bleased Ge- 
rard, » native of Martigues, in Provence, who gave to the knights the rale 
of Saint Augustine. As they were at once hospitalers and knights, they, 
by @ fourth vow, undertook to relieve pilgrims. 

After his election, Eugene, fearing the malignity of the Arnaldista, who 
urged the re-establishment of their protended senate, and the deposition 
of the new pope if he did not consent, retired to the abbey of Farfa,* 
where he was consecrated on the 4th of March. Thence he went to Viterbo, 
to make his first promotion of cardinals. Some months later, he was en- 
bled to return to Rome, where the Arnaldists promised to do away with 
their senate, and submitted to the senators who were deputed by the pon- 
tifical authority. 

‘The Arnaldists, after some new tumults, broke their promise. Eugene 
aet out for France, where he was pompoualy received by Louis VIL, who 
promised to asaist the Holy Land. 

At Paris, in 1147, the pontiff celebrated Easter, and assembled a council 
fo consider the affair of Gilbert de la Poree, bishop of Poitiers, who distin- 
@uished the divine essence from the person of God himself, and profeseed 
other exrore against the mywtery of the Incarnation. Gilbert, oombated 

* Fleoty, speaking of Athenslphus, calla him abbot of Faree, ia Italy. Tt should be Faria 
‘Ths sumes to Fleury are fail of falta, which are mot corrected even in recent editions. 
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by Saint Bernard, pretended that he had never advanced sash principles, 
‘The decision was referred to the Council of Rheims, which met in the fol- 
lowing year, and by which the erroneous opinions of Gilbert were con- 
demned. 





Enugone then celebrated a council at Treves, which examined the writiogs 
of Saint Hildegarde, a celebrated nun of that time. Her simple and oan- 
did replies to her interrogators, and the testimony of Saint Bernard, forbide 
Eugene to doubt her having been peculiarly favored by Heaven. He 
therefore allowed her to write her revelations, exhorting her at the sams 
time to do so with pious prudence, and especially warning her to presarve 
by humility the grace that she had received. 

In another council at Rheims, there was a conversion which gladdaned 
every Catholic heart in France. Gilbert, in person, abjured his errors, was 
adunitted to the kiss of peace, and returned to govern his church. 

Engene then went to the monastery of Clairvaux, where he appeared as 
sovereign pontiff, but lived hhe a simple monk. Under the vestments of 
his rank he constantly wore the haircloth. Embroidered banners were 
carried before him, and his bed was covered with purple and rich stuffs, 
but beneath if was spread only a straw bed snd woollen blankets. In 
addressing the community, he could not restrain his tears. He exhorted 
and consoled the former companions of his earliest roligious labors with a 
brotherly affection. What conduct could give a better ides of the excel- 
lence of the principles inculeated at Clairvaux, of the excellence of those 
principles which excited in an Italian, born far from there, remembrances 80 
tonching? What situation better calculated to draw closer the ties con- 
necting Italy to France? When French and Italians see little of each 
other, prejudices will arise to the detriment of harmony. When they see 
each other more closely, esteem and mutual good offices will follow, and 
they give other natioris an example of truly Catholic affection. 

Let us hear no more of the foibles of this pope or that; we forget the 
errors, we think not of the exaggerated accusations, and we thank God that 
he permaits, from time to time on earth, that order of divine virtue which 
certain popes present ; virtues which other princes, other men, do not sor 
can know ; virtues which gl.dden the heart, overcome by the misery under- 
gone by 80 many popes destined to sorrow, and whose sad annals we have 
aketohed, to teach distinotly that grandeur should not be impradently sought 
in the ecclesiastical state any more than in any other. Let us, at the game 
time, remember how many popes refused the tiara, or accepted it. only, 
through obedience. 

Ib is known, but we cannot too often repeat it, that the duties of » Bamdat 
pontiff are immense. He must not allow himeelf to love and blees only where 
he thinks good, he must ask impelf whether clsewhorm, even where im 
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grates predominate, there may not be need of him, of his advice, of his pro- 
tection, and of his clemency. 

Spain bad been agitated by some domestic embarrassments, Engone re- 
membered thet in that country he had s devoted son, Reymond, archbisho}: 
ot Toledo, He wrote him a letter confirming the primacy which had pre- 
viously been givon by Lucius IE. to the Church of Toledo, and to the letter 
he added the gift of the Golden Rose. 

Qn the subject of the Golden Rose there has been a host of contradic- 
tory conjectures. According to Father Calmet, author of the Histoire Eeolé- 
siastique et Civil dela Lorraine (lib, xix., No. 101, p. 140), Saint Leo IX, in 
1050, instituted the benediction of the Golden Rose. This occurred at the 
period when that pontiff subjected to the Holy See the monastery of the 
Holy Orosa, in Alsatia, which was founded by his ancestors, and had be- 
come his own by inheritance ; and when, wishing to commemorate that juno- 
tion or that exemption, he imposed on that monastery the annual tribute of 
8 Golden Rose, weighing two ounces. According to the bull, that rose was 
to be placed in the hand of the pope reigning at the time, and subsequently 
carried by him in the usual ceremony of the fourth Sunday in Lent. The 
consistorial advocate, Charles Cartari, does not admit that supposition in 
his Treatise on the Golden Rose, ant on the Rites observed in its Benediction 
Rome, 1681 and 1687, 4to). He represents the institution as being so an- 
cient that modern critics cannot agree with him. 

Novaes (iii., p. 214), on the reign of Innocent IV., affirms that that pon- 
tiff sent the Golden Rose, in 1248, to the canons of Saint Juste, at Lyons, 
because he had lodged with them nearly seven years; that in the year 1249 
he gave it to Raymond, count of Toulouse, who had visited the Holy Father 
im the same city of Lyons, and that he was the first pontiff who gave that 
benediction. Novaes, combating that fact, affirms that the institution did 
not take place until towards 1400, probably under Boniface TX. Without 
admitting what Dom Calmet says about it, he believes that Saint Leo, also, 
Wlessed golden roses. Wo may reconcile Novaes and Dom Calmet, by say- 
ing that the idea of a golden rose received may have given rise to the idea 
of a golden rose given. There is no difficulty, however, as to the dey of the 
benediction : all agree that it is the fourth Sunday in Lent. 

For some time it took place in the charch of “Santa Croce in Gerase- 
lemesne,” til the removal of the popes to Avignon. On their return, tbo 
ceremony continued to be performed in the hall of the Paramentt, in the 
fpontifiesl palace, and then it was taken in procession, after it had been 
impregnated with balm and musk.* 


# Gon Gretine, ane ¥., post 8; De Benedictionibus, Wb. ti, ap. 44, p. 970, Boa, alse, Himond 
Marthue, De Ast, Keelee. Discipl., 0. 2ix., paragr. 17. Benedict XIV. may she 
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Eugene, after gaining advantages over the Arnaldists, at length returned 
to Rome, towards the close of 1149. 

* In 1157, while the pope, on account of new disturbances, was obliged to 
live in the Roman Campagna, he recsived the two archbishops of Cologne 
and Mentz, called upon to give an account of their conduct on several ooca- 
sions. Those prelates, knowing to what extremities the pope was reduced 
by the invading doctrines of the Arnaldists, who would not allow that’ the 
priest should live by the altar, brought with them a large sum of money, 
collected from the faithful in Germany, and thought themselves happy in 
being able to offer it to the pope. He refased to receive it. Close exami- 
ation was made into the case of the bishops, whom it was not found neces- 
sary to treat with severity. On the contrary, Amould, archbishop of Oo- 
logne, received special graces and privilegos, which were preserved up to the 
commencement of the present century by the incumbent of that diocese, 
but which disappeared in the universal confusion suffered by Germany and 
other countries as well as France. 

In 1152, Engene canonized the Emperor Henry I, who had been king of 
Germany under the name of Henry IZ The Holy Father rewarded the 
religious feeling of Ireland, which still shines no less brightly, by instituting 
foar archbishoprics—those of Armagh, Dublin, Cashel, and Tuam. 

At the solicitation of Gratin, the Benedictine monk, who is celebrated 
for his collection of tho Decrees of the Popes and the Councils, Eugene 
institated in the academies the grades of bachelor, licentiate, and doctor, 
with various privileges. 

Novaes while reporting this fact seems to deny it, and to think that the 
institution of those grades was earlier. 

‘The nearer Eugene approached the end of his days, the more noble and. 
pious were his actions. The ingratitude of the Romans did not diminish 
hia favors; he embellished Rome, rebuilt Saint Mary Major, and added a 
portico corresponding to the majesty of that temple, which he also adorned 
with rich mosaics. 

‘He did not forget his family—that is to say, the Cistercian order, That 
was his glorious nepotiam. He confirmed the statutes of the order, and 
granted it all the privileges it could reasonably desire, which it had on so 
many sccounts merited. The pope loved Clairvaur, and he was also loved 
there. It was to Eugene IIL that Saint Bernard addressed his books on 
Considevation, Eugene always looked upon Saint Bernard aa his master, 
and held his opinions in the highest estimation. Men of distorted. views 
‘a Bullastom, tome 
expend 188” snr tbo won e tha Jons Father Benes. eda a Bee foe 


che ai Denetice nella queria Demnenies di quarcsima ; Veadeo, 1700. Bee, Latin 
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have misrepresented this advice, to exaggerate the evils that Bernard re- 
Proved. We cannot but admire both the personal wisdom of the pontiff 
and thst of the government, whose advice and lessons, oven when sometimes 
harehly given, were gratefully received and made profitable. 

In the person of Eugene were found zeal, piety, wisdom, disinterested- 
ness, and application to the government of the Church, to the advancement 
of religion, and to the extirpation of errors; admirable virtues, the union of 
which forms the idenl of & great pope. He sought ont the leamed, and 
appreciated them. He rewarded men of letters, and caused a spirit of emu- 
lation omong them. He suggested the translation of the works of Saint 
John of Damasous, on orthodox faith. 

He recovered Terracina, and built at Rome a palace near the Vativan. 
Subsequently, that palace was demolished, to make room for the vast strac- 
ture which now serves as the abode of tho pope. Eugene governed eight 
years, four months, and ten days. He died at Tivoli, on the 8th of July, 
1153, and was interred at the Vatican. 

‘The Holy See remained vacant only one dey, 

Saint Bernard, so well known, and so highly esteemed at Rome, often 
wrote to Eugene. In one of his letters, he says to him, “Excuse me, if I 
am troublesome, but I have a good excuse. It is said that I am pope, and 
not you. Those who have business, rush upon me from all quarters; and 
in that multitude of friends, there are some to whom I cannot conscientiously 
refuse my services.” 

Ssint Bernard wrote to the Crusaders on the subject of the Jews. “I 
warn you not to believe all you hear, and to regulate your zeal by know- 
ledge. The Jews should not be persecuted, nor killed, nor even banished. 
They are as living letters, representing to us the Passion of our Lord. It is 
for that that they are dispersed throughout ali parts of the world, in order 
that, suffering the just penalty of so great a crime, they should bear testi- 
mony to our redemption. And they will be converted in the end, after the 
uiultitude of the Gentiles shall have entcred into the Church.” When Ber- 
nard spoke thus, the second Crusade had commenced, and King Louis had 
eet out for Jerusalem. 

‘Under this reign died Saint Malachi, archbishop of Armagh. Saint Ber- 
nard wrote his life at the request af the Abbot Congan, and of the whole af 
the community of Cistercians that he govarned in Ireland. 

In January, 1152, died the Abbot Suger. His funeral was attended by 
six bishops, several abbots, and King Louis the Young, who wept bitterly. 














170. ANASTASIUS IV.—a.p. 1158.» 


P-NASTASIUS IV, originally Conrad of Suburrs, aon 
of Benedict, a noble Roman, was a canon-regulat, 
and prior of the monastery of Saint Anastasius, 

a9 i then cardinal-bishop of Saint Sabina, of the area- 
fo tion of Honorius II. He was elected pope on the 
oe wh 9th, and consecrated on the 12th of July, 1153. 
[= Ho was atill vigorous, though aged, and was very 
MATES) Jcarned in both civil and canon Inw, and endowed 

with extreme prudence. 

‘The commencement of the reign of Anastasius was distinguished by an 
event which plunged the whole Church into deep grief. 

Ssint Bernard, called to Metz to restore peace between the nobles and the 
people, had the happiness to appease the anger of all. The difficulties 
were great: the two parties insulted each other when they met. Bernard 
proposed that delegates of the two parties should meet on an island on the 
Moselle and sign a treaty. And he had the consolation of peeing the 
antagonists perfectly reconciled. 

‘This was the last act in the saint’s life. On his return to Clairvaux, he 
fell sick. He explains the natore of his disease in a letter to Arnold, abbot 
of Bonneval (Letter 310). “My only pleasure is abstaining from nourish- 

. Wents, My legs and feet are swollen like those of a dropsical person. 
Nevertheless, to tell all to such a friend as you, the spirit is easy, though 
the flesh is infirm. Pray our Lord to save me without delay on my leav- 
jug this world ; and in that last moment, when I shall find myself without 
merit, give me your prayers that temptation may not reach me. I write 
this myself, even in my present state, in order that, recognizing the hand, 
you may also recognize the heart.” 

He died on the 20th of August, 1153. His body, clothed in the sacerdotal 
vestments, was borne into the chapel of the Blessed Virgin. The nobility 
and the people of the whole neighborhood assembled, and the whole valley 
resounded with their grief. Saint Bernard died in his seventy-third yoar— 
forty years after his profession as a Cistercian, and thirty-cight after be 
became abbot of Clairvanx. He founded or added to his order seventy- 
seven monasteries ;* thirty-five in France, eleven in Spain, six in the Low 


* Fleury, $v., Hb, Ixix., p. 608. 
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Countries, five in England, as many in Ireland, as many in Savoy, four in 
Italy, two in Germany, two in Sweden, one in Hungary, and one in Den- 
mark. But, including the foundations made by sbbeys dependent upon 
Clairvaux, the number would amount to more than one hundred and sixty. 
The Church honors the memory of Saint Bernard on the anniversary of his 
death. The doctrine, zeal, and piety that distinguish his writings, rank him 
among the most admirable Fathers of the Church.* 

In the year 1154, Anastasius IV. granted to the Knights of Soint John of 
Jerusalem the possession in fall of all that had been or should thereafter be 
given to them for the support of pilgrims, 

‘He granted to the abbot of Corvei, in Saxony, for his life, the use of the 


ring. 
This pope built a new palace near Saint Mary of the Rotunda. He goyv- 
erned one year, four months, and twenty-three days. . He died on the 2d of 
December, and was interred in the Basilica of Saint John Lateran. 
‘The Holy See was not vacant a day. 
e 


171. ADRIAN IV.—a. pv. 1154. 


DRIAN IV. was the only native of England who be- 

came pope. He was originally named Nicholas 

Breakspear; he was of poor and low birth, and 

first saw the light at Langley, near Saint Albans, 

Hertfordshire. He went to France to study, and 

was at first a servant to the regular canons of the 

monastery of Saint Rufus, near Avignon. From 

* that obscnre position, he succeeded in being re- 

When one is naturally intellectual, the intellect ia 

drawn from the works of wise men, increases the innate capacity to become 
the head of others, which explains the sudden fortunes of talent and genius. 
Asa monk at Saint Rufus, Adrian, by studious vigils, continued to im- 
prove in the most difficult literature and science, in which his progress waa 


+ The edition of the works of faint Bernard that chould be consulted by che learned, is thet 
of Dom Mabillon, 1696, 9 vole. folio; reprinted in 1719, vola folio, Saint Bernard, thongh 
born in the century of the acholastion, has neither the method nor the dryness of many of thaw. 
Protestants havo dose him more Justice than many Catholics of our contury. He composed the 
beautiful and touching eautice, Ave, Maris Galle. We hive his lits hy Le Maistre and ty Ville- 
that; the latter 1s best. See the aublitus prayer to the Virgia, that Dante pata into the mouth 
of Getat Bernard (Paraiso, Oante 88), 
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as rapid as it was brilliant. His regular conduct, his application to study, 
and that nobleness of language that is derived from the reading of the great 
writers, rendered him agreeable to his brethren, and on the dedth of the 
abbot, he became their superior. Envy, however, soon gave rise to quar 
rels; new monks, who had not taken part in his election, accused him to 
the pope. Eugene FI. merely said, as he dismissed them, “Go choose a 
superior with whow you will Le able or rather willing to live in peace; this 
one shall not long be « burden to you.” And, in fact, the pope summoned 
Breakspear to him, aud created him cardinal-bishop of Albano. 

He then seut him as his legate to Denmark and Norway. 

The worthy ambassador of the Holy See had the honor of confirming in 
the faith the still rade Scandinavians. On his return, he won the esteem of 
the Romans, and, finally, was unanimously elected pope on the 3d, and con- 
secrated on the 5th of December, 1154. 

On hearing of the election of one of his subjects, Henry, the new king of 
England, wrote a letter of congratulation to the pope, in which the king 
felicitated his country on having produced a tree so happily transplanted * 
he conjured His Holiness to fill the Church with worthy ministers, and to 
procure succor for the Holy Land, and for the empire of Constantinople. 

Nevertheless, the Romans soon revolted under the orders of the obstinat 
Amold of Brescia, who had succeeded in getting back to Rome. The revolt 
was encouraged by William, king of Sicily, and Frederic Barbarossa L, the 
successor to Conrad III. A cardinal, on his way to the pope, was attacked 
and wounded: The Arnaldists, faithful to their old system, excited new 
disturbances in their desire to establish a new Roman senate, and the pope 
was obliged to lay the city of Rome under interdict, a punishment which 
never till then had been inflicted upon that august city, even in the worst 
times for religion. The celebration of the holy offices were suspended until 
the 28d of March, 1155; but at length the senators, urged by the clergy and 
Roman people, repaired to the pope and declared that Arnald of Brescia 
and his followers should be driven from the city, if they would not be obe- 
dient to His Holiness. 

Jn fact, Arneld had t take to flight; but he was arrested, and perished 
miserably by order of the prefect of Rome. 

Meanwhile, Frederic Barbarossa was on his way to Rome, where he had 
determined to become emperor. The pope, knowing that Barbaroses came 
with an army more like an enemy than like a prince deferential to the Holy 
See, sent three cardinals to Viterbo to submit the treaty and conditions 
which he was to sign before entering Rome. 

At San Quirico, Frederic solemnly swore to defend and preserve the rights 
of the Roman pontiffs; and then he continued his journey towards Roma, 
Adrian met him at Sutri; but the king having refused to hold the bridle of 
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the pontiff’s horse, the pope refused the kiss of peace. After some discus- 
sion, Frederic yielded all that was demanded of him, and complied with the 
reoaived custom of his predecessors. What a step from the poor servitor 
bora at Langley, to an humble condition in life, to that pontiff who exacted 
that a king should kiss his feet and pay him all the honors previously paid 
to sovereign pontifis! This act of reverence, which consisted in holding the 
bridle of the pope’s horse, had been paid by King Pepin to Stephen II., in 
758 ; by Louis IL. to Nicholas L ; and thrice to Adrian IL, in 857, by Con- 
rad, king of the Romans; also to Urban IL, at the interview of Cremona, 
in 1095; by William, duke of Calabria, to Calixtus IL, at Troia, near Na- 
ples, in 1120; by Lothaire, emperor, to Innocent IL, in 1181. 

The same homage was subsequently paid by the Emperor Frederico in 
1162; by Louis VIL, king of France, in 1163; by Henry HL, king of Eng- 
land, in 1177; by those three monarchs to Alexander III.; by Otho IV., 
emperor, to Innocent III., when that prince was crowned in 1209; and by 
Charles IL, king of Naples, and Andrew, king of Hungary, to Celestine V. 
This homage was also paid by Philip the Fair, to Clement V., in 1805; by 
John, duke of Normandy, and future heir of the kingdom of France, to 
Clement VL, in 1342; by Charles IV., emperor, to Urban V., in 1368; by 
Charles IIL, king of Sicily, to Urban VI, in 1383; by Sigismund, king of 
the Romans, to Martin V., in 1418, and then to Engene IV., in 1433; by 
Frederic IIL, king of the Romans, to Nicholas V,, in 1452; and, finally, by 
the Emperor Charles V. to Clement VIL, in 1530. 

In 1155, Adrian excommunicated Williem, son of Roger, king of Italy, 
who had commenced hostilities, and refused to recognize former treaties. 

Adrian was the first pontiff who resided with all the Curia, or pontifical 

court at Orvieto; he surrounded with walls and towers the town of Radico- 
fani, which now belongs to Tuscany. This pope, the worthy successor of 
so many illustrious popes, governed the Church four years, eight months, 
and twenty-nine days. 
* This was a prince of exemplary life, of sublime intelligence, and great 
firmmess of soul; he never yielded to anger, and he was ready to pardon. 
He was so free from nepotism that he left his own mother, though he was 
by no means ashamed of her, to be relieved by the church of Canterbury. 
He died in the city of Anagni, on the Ist of September, 1159, and wes 
interred at the Vatican. The Holy See remained vacant five days. 

Ax» previously mentioned, this was the one only English pontiff; but how 
wise, noble, generous, and worthy of all sdmiration he was! Will God so 
ordain eventa as to place again among the high dignities of Bome a subject 
of that.great and powerfal nation, which needs another glory amidst the 
immensities of ita power? Our bishops of France have ordered us to pray 
for Enginnd’s return to this one only true faith. That return, should the 
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will of God effect it, will perhaps bring us (who knows the contrary?) a 
compatriot of Adrian IV., to be first created cardinal, and then raised to 
the tiara by the sacred college. 

Let us add that we should pradently make our conditions; an English 
pope should live altogether in Rome. 


172. ALEXANDER TiL—a. p. 1159. 


| Bandinelli, of the Paperoni family of Sienna, 
canon-regular at Pisa and at Saint John Late- 
ran, and professor of Holy Scripture in the Uni- 
nd ? versity of Bologna, was created cardinel-deacon 
in 1145, by Eugene, and then named by the same 
i pope cardinal-priest of Saint Mark, and vice- 

. : 2 chancellor of the holy Roman Church ; and, final- 
y, he was made legate from Adrian IV. to William, king of Sicily, and then 
to the Emperor Frederic I. He was elected pope after | three days’ deliber- 
ation. He refused the tiara, but was compelled to accept it, and he was 
crowned in the estate of Ninfa, near Veletri, on the 20th of September, 1159. 

As soon as Alexander was raised to the Chair of Saint Peter, seeing the 
threatened schism, he addressed an encyclical letter to bishops of the prin- 
cipal churches, to inform them of his election. A few days afterwards, he 
wrote another letter, stating the manner in which Cardinal Octavian had 
endeavored to seize the pontifical authority. One of those letters waa ad- 
dressed to Gerard, bishop, another to the canons, and a third to the doctors 
and professors of Bologna; and Tiaboschi remarks, on this subject, that 
the university of that city was the first to be thus honored with s letter 
from @ sovereign pontiff. 

Saint Bernard had foretold the pontificate of Alexander, and at the same 
time announced the tribulations and the embarrassments that would attend 
upon his labors. 

Henry IL, king of England, Frederic I, emperor, and four antipopes, 
were those who most tried the patience of this pontiff. Bat, whether 
obliged to fly, or live in exile, or whether he was falsely excomnmunicsted 
by the antipopes, his courage and his heroic constancy never failed Nie: 

Alexander remained at Ninfa to avoid the disturbances which were ex- 
sited in Rome by the partisans of Octavian. Thence he was ensbled to 
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retarn to the capital in 1161; some time after, he canonized Saint Edward, 
king of England, who died on the 4th of January, 1066; then, leaving 4 
vicar-general, he went to Terracina to embark in « galley for Franve. 

In 1162, the Holy Father arrived at Genoa on the galleys which belonged 
to William, king of Sicily. There, in spite of the prohibition of Frederic, 
who was about to dishonor himself by the destruction of the city of Milan, 
the clergy and the people gave the pontiff an honorable reception. In the 
month of April he arrived at Montpelier, where he held a council, which 
excommunicated the entipope Octavian, who had assumed the name of 
Victor IV. Effly in 1163, the pope arrived at Paris. King Louis the 
Young met him two leagues from the city, kissed his feet, and received 
from the pope the Golden Rose.* 

From Paria he went to Tours, where he celebrated 2 council, in which he 
received with great honors Thomas 4 Becket, archbishop of Canterbury. 
In this council the errors of the Albigenses were again condemned. The 
same year, at the solicitation of Charles, king of Sweden, and of the Goths, 
he canonized Saint Helens, a Swedish widow, who fell a martyr as she 
returned from the Holy Sepulchro. 

Tn 1164, Alexander approved the military order of Calatrava, founded in 
1158 by divers Spaniards, who defended that territory against the Saracens. 
These Spaniards, under the command of Diego Velasquoz de Ja" Bureba, a 
Cistercian novice, vanquished the infidels. Then he and the blessed Ray- 
mond of Fiterio, his abbot, founded at Calatrava, which was granted to 
them in fief by King Sancho JI1., that order which remained subject to the 
Cistercian rule, adapted, however, to the pursuit of arms, because they had 
to be always ready to meet the Saracens. The order had many vicissitudes. 

Cardinal Julius was Alexander's vicar at Rome, and these Romans, whe 
always ill-treated the pontiffs when they resided in the city, and bitterly 
regretted them when they left it, now grown wiser, sent an ambassador to 
the pope to entreat him to return to Rome. Escorted by an army of King 
William, Alexander returned to Rome in 1165, and was received with honors 
still more pompous than those which had been paid to his predecessors. 
At the same moment, the antipope Pascal III., named by Frederic to re- 
place the antipope Victor IV., canonized Charlemagne. The Church has 
not approved, but only tolerated this canonization, and thet is sufficient, 
says Lambertini, to warrant the belief that he has been beatified equiva- 
lenly. (Gee Novaes, iii, p. 116.) However, Charlemagne receives the title 
of aaint in the churches of France, Germany, and Flanders, but his name 
hes never been introduced into the Roman martyrology. (Novees, ibid.) 

In 1166, Frederic advanced to besiege Rome. To this period belong the 


* Bee note, p. 843. 
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safferings of Saint Thomas. i Becket, archbishop of Canterbury, Parse- 
cuted by King Henry IL, (of England), the prelate fled to Pontigny, a de- 
pendency ef the Cistercian abbey. Henry IL wished the archbiahop to be 
driven from that asylum, and he wrote threatening letters to the chapter 
general. “You,” he says, “have received Thomas mine enemy into one of 
your houses; I forbid you to keep him any longer, if you would not lose all 
that you possess in my territory, on either side of the sea.” 

When the chapter adjourned, the Cistercian abbot went to Pontigny, 
accompanied by the bishop of Parma, formerly a monk of the order, and 
by some abbots" They declared to the archbishop, in ke name of the 
chapter, the order that they had received from the king, and added: “My 
Lord Archbishop, the chapter does not, therefore, expel you, but it begs you 
prudently to consider what it is best for you to do.” The prelate having 
reflected, replied : “I should be grieved, indeed, should an order, which has 
80 charitably received me, suffer on my account; therefore, wherever elee 
I go, I shall promptly avoid your houses; but I hope that He who feeds 
the fowls of the air, will care for me and for the companions of my exile.” 
He sent intelligence of this to Louis, king of France, whom it much aston- 
ished, and who communicated it to those who were around him. Then he 
exclaimed: “Religion, Religion! where art thou? Behold these men 
whom we fancy dead to the world, yet fearing the threats of the world, and, 
for the sake of the worldly goods which they pretend to despise for the sake 
of God, abandon the work of God, and drive away those who suffer for his 
cause!” Then, turning to the prelate’s messengers, he said: “Salute your 
master in my name, and tell him boldly that, though he be abandoned by 
all the world, and by those who pretend to be dead to the world, I will not 
abandon him, aud whatever the king of England, my vassal, may do or 
threaten against the archbishop, I will constantly protect him, because he 
suffers for justice. Tell him, then, to let me know in what part of my do- 
minions he prefers to remain, and he shall find it ready to recaive him.” 

Saint Bernard no longer existed (the documents were prepared for his 
canonization), but his courage and determination, his eloquence and his 
strength, lived again in the heart and in the mouth of a king of France, in 
the 12th century. The demand of Henry IL very much resembles that 
which the English government made for the expulsion of Charles Edward, 
the pretender, after the battle of Culloden. Unfortunately, in the latter 
case, France had not a government to reply in the spirit of Louis VII. 
Subsoquently, the same Louis VIL. further addressed the envoys of Henry 
IL, of England, in the following beautiful words: . 

“Mell your master that if he will not abandon the customs which he 


* Fleury, iv» Ub. xxi, p. O77. ‘ ‘ 
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claims to have been handed down to him by his ancestors, although they 
are said to be contrary to the laws of God, still less will I give up the 
ancient right of France. For France has ever been accustomed to protect 
the unfortunate and the afflicted, and chiefly to receive those who suffer 
exile in the cause of justice. I have received the archbishop of Canterbury 
from the hands of the pope, whom alone I recognize as my suzerain here on 
earth, and, therefore, I will not abandon this archbishop for emperor, for 
king, or for any power in the world.” 

We shall see shat those admirable words of our monarch did not at oll 
move the king df England. Men of great station who have not great souls, 
are always surrounded by sycophants, ready to act upon their slightest hint. 
Henry having previously exclaimed, “ Will none of my friends and servants 
tid me of this Thomas?” was answered by four dastards, who assassinated 
the archbishop. 

The emperor was again excommunicated in a council held in 1167; but 
the imperial arms being on the point of triumphing, the pope travelled to 
Gaeta, in the garb of a pilgrim, and there resumed the pontifical habits, in 
which to proceed to Benevento. 

1n that city, on the 15th of March, 1168, he received the ambassadors of 
the Greek emperor, Manuel, who promised to reunite the Greek to the 
Latin churches, and to deliver it from the persecution of the emperor Fred- 
eric. Manuel attached a condition to that promise; he asked in exchange 
the investiture of the empire of the West. 

The Holy Father thanked Manuei for his offers of kindness and for his 
wishes for the greater glory of religion. As to the demand for the empire 
of the West, the pontiff replied that God had raised him to high position 
of anthority, in which he should show himself the friend of peace and not 
the fomenter of discord. 

In the same year, 1168, the pope, at the request of Waldemar, king of 
Denmark, canonized that monarch’s father, Saint Canute, king of that realm, 
martyred, in 1192, by Magnus, son of King Nicholas.* Lambertini dates 
that canonization in 1164. 

To the same or the next year is attributed the foundation of the city of 
Alerandris ; it was built by the partisans of Alexander, and in his honor, in 
8 spot called Rovereta. The pope’s enemies thought fit to add to that 
name the’words dela Paglia, in derision, and the city, which has now be- 
come one of the greatest fortresses in the world, preserves the name of 
Alexandria of Straw. 

On his return to Rome, Alexander confirmed King Henry IL, of England, 


© Seo Ballandus, at the 7th of January, and Issac Pontacus, Historian of the kingdom of Don- 
mark, b, 6, p. 25%; Amsterdam, 1681. 
Vor 1-23 
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in possession of the kingdom of Ireland, which he had conquered. The 
pope soon repented of his kindness; he learned the sssessination of Thomas 
4 Becket. Tho king sued for pardon, but Alexander would not grant it, 
although the king protested that the crime had been committed without 
his order. 

Tn 1173, the pope canonized Saint Thomas of Canterbury, and the acta 
of canonization were accompanied by testimonies of admiration at the virtue 
of so courageous a martyr, In 1174 took place the canonization of the 
great Saint Bernard, first abbot of Clairvaux. He dieg on the 20th of 
August, 1153, Tho order of the Carthusians was appro¥ed by Alexander 
in 1176. 

Frederic, weary of useless wars and of the plotting which he had so dis- 
honorably resorted to in bis endeavors to destroy the legitimate authority 
of Alexander, sent ambassadors to solicit peace. 

The Holy Father could not trust to the word of Frederic; but as the 
common father of Christendom, he could not discourage the real or appa~ 
rent penitence of the emperor. He went to Venice on one of the galleys of 
King William of Sicily, whom he still found a faithful friend and a devout 
Catholic, Thero he concluded the long-desired peace between the Church 
and the empire, to which Frederie was more than ever forced by s check 
which his arms lad met with in a war against the Venetians. The Doge 
Zani, among other privileges, obtained that of having a drawn sword car- 
tied before him on great holidays. The pope presented him with the Gol- 
den Rose that he had blessed on the fourth Sunday in Lent, and he also 
gave him a xing with which he and his successors should espouse the Adria- 
tic on Ascension day, in sign of sovereignty acquired over that sea. On 
the 24th of July, the emperor asked absolution, and received it in front of 
the doors of Saint Mark. He knelt before the Holy Father, who, in tears, 
hastily raised him to his feet, gave him the kiss of peace, and bleased him. 
On the following day, the emperor received Communion from the hands of 
the Holy Father, and they publicly exchanged marks of friendship. The 
ceremony of holding the stirrup when the pope mounted his horse, was 
renewed in all its vigor. 

It is an indecent calumny, that when the emperor kissed the feet of the 
pope, the latter struck him on the head, and said: “ Thou shalt tread upon 
the asp and the basilisk, and thou shalt trample upon the lion and the dragon ;” 
and that the angry emperor retorted: “ Not to thee wae that said, but to 
Peder 3" ond that, finally, the pope rejoined—“ Both to me and to Peter." These 
are absurd falsehoods. A pontiff like Alexander, almost always a fugitive, 
wandering from State to State, could not think of being guilty of so ill- 
advised an insult. In such ceremonies, every thing is prearranged on both 
sides. Frederic, constrained into peace by disasters which weakened his 
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power and might even endanger his life, and Alexander thinking of nothing 
but the good of the Church, had both settled beforehand the homage, its 
form, and even the slightest words that were to be spoken; the rest is the 
invention of the enemies of religion. The fable, however, is well made up. 
The words attributed to the pope have a character of pride and of false 
forgiveness that our enemies delight to believe ; the reply of the emperor 
appears a Ostholic confession which repels all idea of respect for Alexan- 
der. The repartee of the pope is also a fine touch of the romantic, which 
must rejoice all gho dread the glory of religion. The whole mass of aceu- 
sations is farther refuted by Alexander’s own letters, written at the very 
time, and in Venice itself.* 

During his stay in Venice, Alexander sent a legate to a king who lived 
between Persia and Armenia, called, it was said, Prester John. Modern 
critios affirm that he was at once king and Christian priest, but that he pro- 
fossed Nestorianism.t 

In 1177, the pope approved the military order of Alcantara, instituted 
against the Saracens in 1156, by Don Socro Fernanslez, under the Cister- 
cian rule. 

In 1178, Alexander returnod to Rome. In 1179, he celebrated the third 
Lateran and eleventh general council, consisting of more than three hun- 
red bishops; there it was resolved that no pontiff should be recognized 
unless elected by the votes of two-thirds of the cardinals, exclusive of the 
voice of the one elected. This law is still in force. 

Among other regulations, that council decided that no one under thirty 
years of age should be elected bishop; and that bishops should not be 
sumptnous in apparel, be present at any banquet, or go hunting. 

The Albigenses were again condemned ; and soon divided themselves into 
Catari, Patavini, and Publivani. They followed the heresy of the Mani- 
cheans, rejected the Old Testament, prayers for the dead, the real presence, 
and the authority of the Church, and maintained many other errors. 

To reward the services rendered by Alphonso L., of Portugal, Alexander 
granted to him, in 1179, the title of king, which he had taken in the time of 
Lucins TIL, but which no pontiff had confirmed. 

Alexander was the first pope who reserved to himself the canonization of 
saints, a regulation profoundly wise and necessary,t not only to invest 

‘© See Baronius, Labbe, and Mariane, To their testimony I add another fact, which it seems 
to me no one bas yet considered. In the trus language of the popes, that has long been in use, 
‘they une the firet person plural; they say Woe, we, not Hye, The inventor forgot that to speak 
correctly Alexander mtst have said, Zt nobis of Petro. But inventor cannot think of every 
thing. They are ignorant people, the the most part, who make up such fables; they talk about 


Italy without ever being outside of Magdeburg. Fleary mys nothing about these wretched 
inventions, 


¢ Otho of Fricingen, lib. vil, cap. 38. 3 Feller, i, p. 111. 
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canonization with respect and insure its general reception; but, above all, 
to remedy the abuses and levity with which most of those who imagined 
they had the right, had proceeded to a judgment of so great importance. 
Many of his predecessors had already endeavored to remedy this disorder ; 
but their efforts had not been completely successful. The canonization of 
Saint Gaultier, abbot of Pontoise, by the archbishop of Rouen, in 1158, is 
almost the last example thst history furnishes of saints not canonized by 
Roman pontiffs, 

Alexander possessed a courage equal to his one and a modesty 
which his triumphs never altered. He died at Civita ) and, on 
the 30th of Angust, 1181, was interred at Saint John Lateran. 

He had governed the Church twenty-one years, eleven months, and 
twenty-three days.* 

The antipopes that troubled his reign were Victor IV., who died impeni- 
tent at Lucca, in 1164; Pascal, who died impenitent at Rome, in 1167; 
Calixtus IIL, who repented, and died at Benevento, in 1178; and, finally, 
Innocent, who did reluctant penance in the monastery of La Cava. 


* The life of Alexander IIS. was written by Cornelius Frangipani, and by John Francis Leredano; 
Venice, 1687, 4to; and 1662, 12mo. This jest life was translated into German, and printed at 
Leipsic in 1732, 8vo. A Spaniard, Antonio Velasquez, published the Vida de Alezandre LIT, 
Pupa ; Madrid, 1656, 8vo. Pandolpho d'Alatro, Bernard di Guido, snd Nicholas de Roeellis, 
aleo wrote the life of Alexander III. ‘These three worka are tz Muratori, Script. rer. Ital. 

The following is the jodgment which Voltaire pronounces on Alexander IIL, in the summary 
of his General History. (Huores Complétes, douze vols, 8v0; Paris, 1817; tome x., pp. 996. 

“The man perhaps who, in those rude times that we call the Middle Ages, deserved best from 
the haman race, was Pope Alexander IT. It was he who, ins council in the 12th century, 
abolished slavery, as far as he could, It was he who, in Venice, triumphed by bis wisdom over 
the violence of the Emperor Barbarossa, and obliged Henry IL, of England, to ask pardon of God 
and man for the mardor of Thomas & Becket. He revived the rights of the people, and repreased 
the crimes of Kings. We have remarked that, before that time, all Barope, excepting a emall 
number of cities, was divided into two classes of men: the lords of lands, whether ecclesiastics 
or leymen, and saves. The men of law who assisted the knights, the bailiffs, the stewards of 
the fiefs, in their judgments, were really only serfe by birth. If men have regained their rights, 
it in chiefly to Pope Alexander UL that they are indebted for it; it is to him that eo many cities 
owe their splendor.” This opinion of Voltaire on the great Alexander IIL. has not been cited 
frequently enough. 
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4 SS UCIUS IIL, who was originally named Ubaldo Al- 
lucingoli, belonged to an illustrious family of Luc- 
ca. In 1140, Innocent IL named him cardinal- 
‘fs, priest of Saint Praxedes; and in 1158, Adrian IV. 

W created him cardinal-bishop of Ostia and Veletri. 

Dean of the sacred college, and a man of ma- 
tared years and prudence, not very learned, but 
. well shilled in public affairs, he had filled success- 
fully missions to France, Sicily, and the Emperor Frederic. 

Ubaldo waa elected pope at Veletri, on the 1st of September, 1181, and 
crowned on the Oth of that month. He was unable to remain long at Rome, 
because he feared the insults with which he was threatened by some Roman 
nobles, who saw in him a man not likely to submit to exactions insupport- 
able to 6 Roman pontiff. 

In 1182, he freed William, king of Scotland, from an excommunication 
pronounced against him by the archbishop of York. 

At the beginning uf 1183, the Sicilian bishopric of Montreal was raised 
into a metropolis, 

This pope,* in a council held at Verona, in the year 1184, aj which the 
Emperor Frederic was present, published a constitution, in which the two 
powers concurred in the endeavor to extirpate heresy. That constitution 
required bishops to inquire by themselves or by commissioners, as to the 
conduct of persons suspected of heresy, which, indeed, was » duty inherent 
in the office of bishops. It also shows that after the Church had employed 
spiritual means against culprits, they were given over to the secular arm, to 
which it belonged to inflict temporal punishment.t+ 

While Lucius was busied in laboring for the better administration of the 
Christian republic, and urging the kings of France and England to send aid 
to the Crusaders, he fell sick, and died on the 25th of November, 1195, after 
governing the Church four years, two months, and twenty-three days. He 
was interred in the Cathedral of Verona.t 





® Pelisr, iv., p. 324. ¢ This Constitution is in vol. x, Labbe’s Connells, 
+ John Francis Tinto gives the epitaph placed on the tomb of Lucius: 
Lasci, Encos titi dedit ortum, ponti~ficatum 
Ostia, Pepatum Roma, Verona mori, 
Bamo, Verona dedit vorum tik cicere, Roma 
Beilin, curas Ostia, Lucca mori. 
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‘There was no vacancy in the Holy See. 

‘We have lost sight of the kingdom of Jerusalem. It was weakened 
more and more, both internally by the dissensions of the nobles, and exter- 
nally by their misconduct towards the Saracens. King Baldwin IV. was 
seized with leprosy ; he became suspicious of Bohemond, prince of Antioch, 
and Raymond, count of Tripoli, believing that they wished to dethrone him. 
He, therefore, resolved to betroth his sister Sibylla, widow of the marquis 
of Montferrat; and instead of giving her to one of the powerful lords of the 
country, married her in haste to a young French knight, Guy de Lusignan, 
son of Hugh, count de la Merche. 

This marriage took place during Easter-week, according to custom. On 
the other hand, Arnold de Chatillon, chief of the Templars, was lord of 
Kerek, a strong city in Syria, named by the ancients the Rock of the 
Desert, because it is the entrance to the desert of Arabia, and is on a high 
mountain. Arnold often made sorties from that place, and without any 
regard to traces made with Saladin, carried off caravans of merchants, 
whom he put in irons, after he had pillaged their merchandise. He even 
dotermined to carry into effect a design which he had formed many years 
before, to march to the very gates of Mecca, and he commenced prepara- 
tions for thal expedition. 

Some months later, a vessel, with fifteen hundred Christians on board, 
was shipwrecked near Damietta. Saladin ordered all of them who were 
saved to be put in irons, and their merchandise to be confiscated ; and then 
he sent to the king of Jerusalem a demand for all the Mussulmans who had 
been captured by Arnold de Chatillon, and the Templars of Kerek. He 
also demanded satisfaction for the hostile acts committed by the Christians 
in violation of existing treaties. In default of satisfaction, Saladin de- 
clared war against the king of Jerusalem, and threatened to treat the Chris- 

‘tions as the Templars had treated their prisoners. King Baldwin cun- 
temptuously dismissed the envoys of Saladin, through fear of displeasing 
the Templars, who professed to obey no one but the reigning pope, Lucius 
IIL, and the superiors of their own order. The Templars would on no 
account give up the booty they had taken from the caravans. So they con- 
strained Baldwin to declare war against the advice of all the nobles; for he 
had not more than two or three thousand infantry and seven hundred oav- 
alry, while Saladin was at the head of twenty thousand men of all arms. 
This imprudence was to lead to terrible catastrophes, 


‘That epitaph has all the precision and something of the mystery of the monumental styl; 
bat when, with a little attention and true Christian philosophy, we see that the author by birth 
Lacing rt And by death Ife, the verses are piquant, and desertbe quite wall the earesr of 
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174. URBAN ITl.—a. p. 1185. 


Gir.) UBERT CRIVELLI, a Milanese, and canon-regular, 

\ whom Alexander III. had named ecardinal-priest of 
Saint Lawrence in Damaso, was elected pope at 
Verona on the 25th of November, and took the 
name of Urban III. He was crowned on the 1st 
of December; but he could not go to Rome, as the 
troubles in that city were not yet ended. A good 
understanding had existed between Lucius III, and 
the Emperor Frederic. But the latter did not preserve the same feeling 
towards Urban, and he violently seized upon the patrimony left by the 
Countess Matilda to Saint Gregory VII. The same emperor converted to 
the use of his own treasury the property of deceased bishops, and he 
usurped, under pretext of reforms, tho income of nunneries, For an in- 
stant, he moderated his attachs. He hoped to have his son Henry crowned 
as emperor, but Urban refused. Under similar circumstances, Alexander 
TIL had demanded that Frederic should give the authority to his son. But 
Urban said that it was not a time in which it would be fitting to have two 
emperors on the throne at once, The pope, however, gave permission to 
Henry IL, king of England, to have such one of his sons he as chose crowned 
king of Ireland. The cardinal legate, Octavian Conti, being empowered, 
crowned Prince John, to whom the pontiff sent a beautiful crown of pea- 
cock's feathers, mounted in gold. 

The Holy Father having set out for Venice to infuse order into the army 
which was going to the aid of the Crusaders, heard, at Ferrara, the news of 
the capture of Jerusalem by Saladin, the Sultan of Egypt, eighty-eight years 
after the taking of that city by the Christians. The pope was so grieved at 
the news, that he fell sick, aud died on the 19th of October, 1187. He had 
governed the Church one year, ten months, and twenty-five days. He was 
interred in the cathedral of Ferrara, the inhabitants of that city paying him 
magnificent funeral honors during seven days. 

There was no vacancy in the Holy See. 

It is painful to give an account of the misfortune with which the Chris- 
tians were now afflicted. On the 19th of September, 1187, Saladin laid siege 
to Jerusaism. Baldwin IV. had died, leaving the throne to Baldwin V., his 
nephew, That youth, son of Sibylls, sister of Baldwin IV., by William 
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Longeword, died suddenly in 1186, and Sibylla succeeded in giving the 
throne to her second husband, Guy de Lusignan.* 

The incapacity and the indolence of the new king, the quarrels of parties, 
and the licentiousness that prevailed in Palestine, of which the Patriarch 
Horaclius set the example, prognosticated the approaching rain of the king- 
dom of Jerusalem.t 

M. Michaud, in the second volume of his History of Crusades, gives a 
frightful picture of the morals of that time, and exclaims that, by the per- 
mission of Christ, Saladin was to become the rod of God’s anger. At that 
juncture, enother caravan was plundered near Kerek. Saladin demanded 
satisfaction for this new outrage. He had defeated Guy de Lusignon in 
& pitched battle. The cities of Palestine surrendered to ransom their 
king; it was clear that the great glory of the Western arms had reached its 
end. The wreck of Guy's army, the children of the dead warriors, and a 
great number of Christian families from the devastated provinces had taken 
shelter in Jerusalem. A hundred thousand people were in the holy city ; 
but only a small portion of them were warriors capable of defending the 
city. The multitude only augmented the difficulty, and rendered resistance 
almost impossible. Saladin summoned the inhabitants to give up tho city 
to him, promising that if they did so they should be aided with money and 
with fertile lands in Syria. Those offers being rejected, the Sultan swore 
‘hat he would raze the towers and ramparts of Jerusalem, and avenge upon 
the Christians the Mussulman blood that had been shed by the soldiers of 
Godfrey de Bonillon. The besieged chose for their leader Balean d’Tbelin, 
an old warrior. Saladin, after encamping for a few days on the west of the 
city, directed his attacks against the north, as all former besiegers of Jeru- 
salem had done ;--Joash, king of Israel; the generals of Nebuchodonosor ; 
Alexander the Great; Ptolemy, son of Lagus; Antiochus Epiplanes, Pom- 
pey, Crassus, Titus, Chosroes, Omar, and Godfrey de Bouillon. 

Twelve days were passed in continual combats. At first the Christians 
fought with great courage, and made vigorous resistance; but soon per- 
ceiving that their efforts were uscless against the imposing forces of the 
enemy, they were seized -vith despair. Tho soldiers no longer dared to 
remain on the ramparts by night, for the walls threatened to cramble under 
the shock of Saladin’s machines; and instead of standing to their arma, 
they hastened to the churches to invoke the protection of Heaven. The 
Latins, learning that the Greek and Eastern Christians had formed a plot 
for putting an end to the war by giving up Jerusalem to the Mussulmans, 


* M. Michend characterizes Guy de Lusignan in these fow words: “He was a knight withoat 
renown and without personal glory.” 
+ Palestine, p. 624; Paris, Didot 
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hastened to offer capitulation to Saladin. Queen Sibylla was incapable of 
perceiving the importance of the deposit that was intrusted to her. Cour- 
age and faith had gained the Holy Sepulchre for the Christians ; indecision 
and irreligion were to yield it up to our enemies. 

Saladin consulted the Mussulman doctors upon the demand for a capitu- 
lation, They replied that the prince might accept it without violation of 
the oath he had made. The warriors obtained permission to go to Tyre or 
Tripoli.* The other inhabitants were to be considered as slaves, but with 
permission to purchase their liberty. The ransom was fixed at ten pieces 
of gold for each man, five for each woman, and two for each child. This 
capitulation, to which different authors assign different dates, took place, in 
fact, according to all the Arabian anthors, on the 2d of October, 1187. 

A delay of forty days was granted to the Christians to make preparations 
for their departure, while the Mussulmans took possession of Jerusalem. 

“At length,” says Michaud, “the fatal day arrived on which the Chris- 
tians were to depart from Jerusalem. All the gates of the city, were closed 
except thatof David. Saledin, elevated on o throne that gleamed with gold, 
saw @ despairing population file past him; the patriarch, followed by the 
clergy, first appeared, carrying the sacred vessels, the ornaments of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, and treasures of which, says an Arabian 
author, God alone knew the value. Tho qneen of Jerusalem came next, 
attended by the principal barons and knights. Saladin respected her grief, 
and spoke, most kindly to her. After the queen, came a great number of 
women, catrying their children in their arms, and giving utterance to the 
most piercing cries. Many of them approached the throne of Saladin: 
‘Behold at your feet,’ said they, ‘the wives, the mothers, and the daughters 
of your prisoners ; we are quitting forever our country which they gloriously 
defended ; they sided us to support life, in losing them we have lost our last 
hope. If you deign to restore them‘to us, they will solace our misery, and 
we shall no longer be without support in the world.” Saladin was touched 
by their prayers, and promised to mitigate the miseries of so many unfor- 
tunate families. He restored children to their mothers, and to wives their 
husbands, who were among the captives. Many Christians had abandoned 
their furniture and their most precious effects, to bear ayy on their shoul- 
ders aged and infirm relatives or friends. Saladin was melted by the spec- 
tacle, and rewarded with his alms the piety and virtue of his enemies, 
Taking pity upon all kinds of misfortunes, he permitted the Hospitallers to 
remain in the city to take care of the pilgrims and those whom serious 

‘sickness prevented from leaving Jerusalem.” 
Of a hundred thousand Christians inhabiting the city, only fourteen thou- 


* Michaud, as previously quoted, 
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sand remained in slavery, snd of those, four or five thousand were young 
children. The noble and pions Balean employed the treasures, that had 
been intended for the expenses of the siege in delivering s portion of the 
inhabitants. Saladin broke the bonds of a great number of peupers and 
orphans, and his brother, Malek-Adel, paid the ransom of two thousand 
prisoners, 

Such was the real end of the kingdom founded by Godfrey, which had 
lasted eighty-cight yoars. Subsequently, the royalty of Jerusalem was 
nothing more than en empty title; for the temporary domination of the 
Emperor Frederic II. was a mere chimers, without any serious character. * 

According to Fleury,* Saladin caused all the bells of all the churches to 
be broken up. As for the patriarchal church, which had been the great 
mosque, built on ihe sito of Solomon's Temple, all the marks of Christianity 
being removed from it, it was re-established, as ander Omar, for the Ma- 
hometan worship. 

All the other churches wore also changed into mosques, excepting thet 
of the Holy Sepulchre, which the Syrian Christians ranaomed. These By- 
rians were schismatics. There may, then, be circumstances under which 
even a schismatic, though still romaining in his error, may render an impor- 
tant service to the Holy See. Some Moslem, seeing the pecuniary sacrifices 
mie by these Syrians to save the Holy Sepulchre, urged Saladin to destroy 
the church and all the other holy places, saying, says Fleury, “that to leave 
these holy places was to favor the idolatry of the Christians, and the wrong 
they do the Messiah by honoring the marks of his Passion. For These Mos- 
lem believe that Jesus was not crucified, but Judas in his stead. They 
added that by depriving Christians of this object of their devotion, they 
would remove all pretext for crusades; but the ablest Moslem doctors 
thought differently. They told Saladin not to be more scrupulous than 
the Caliph Omar, who preserved the church; that if the holy places were 
rained, Jerusalem would lose the source of its wealth by the stopping of 
pilgrimages. Finally, that the Llow would be felt as deeply by the oriental 
Christians as by those of the West, and might excite them to revolt and 
join the latter through the common interest of religion. Saladin yielded, 
and permitted Chgistians to visit the holy places ay before, provided they 
came unarmed and paid certain duties. 

We may here express a regret that must fill the hearts of a Catholic his- 
torian and of the readers who follow the course of these annals, What 
riches, what treasures of greatness, piety, courage, fortitude, disinterested- 
ness, and true Catholicity did not God send to the Holy Land! Godfrey, 
Eustace, Baldwin, his brothers, sons of the pions Duchess Ida, advanced to 


* Feary, iv.. lib. Ixxiv., p. 78. 
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free the Holy Sepulchre. Scarce a century expires, and the descendants of 
these heroes, and ihose bound to this noble blood by ties of kindred, are 
Aebased almost to impious beings, trembling before the foeman’s sword, 
scarcely daring to wield a weapon, and sunk in all the vile empty feelings 
which spring from avarice. The man who bore the title of king of holy 
Jerusalem, is content to be indemnified by the vain possession of the island 
of Oypras, trevestied into a kingdom. 
Sibylla has no longer in her veins the blood of Ida, her glorious ancestor, 
though Melisenda, eldest daughter of Baldwin IL All that was noble, be- 
*neficent, just in Catholicity, in 1098, is sent to Palestine to found a French 
State. All that the burning climate could bring forth of vile and effaminate, 
failed later to defend the kingdom. Could no elements remain pure to de- 
fend the tomb of Christ? But God wished a momentary glory for his ser- 
yants, and then their chastisement. He even orders, and it is the hardest 
punishment of our vices, that heroism should pass from the Christian to the 
Moslem camp. The victorious Saladin humbles the vanquished by a clem- 
ency which his law forbids. All is not then corrupted in that climate, whose 
influence we have endeavored to urge in excuse of our brethren. God 
raises up amidst the intoxicating delights of that climate a lofty, generons, 
and magnanimous character; aud that character (how deplorable is the 
abandonment in which God for a moment left us!) that character is not 
that of a Christian. Let us ever be submissive to the decrees of Providence, 
whether for our reward or for our punishment! 





sx REGORY VIIL was originally named Albert de 
Morra ; other suthors give him the name of Spi- 
naceio, He was born at Benevento, and embraced 
J? the rule of the Cistercians. Before the ypar 1158, 
Adrian IV, named him cardinal-deacon of Saint 






rence in Lucixa, He was the last cardinal who bore 
® tho title of chancellor, for when Gregory VIL was 
pope, that charge was given to Moses, canon of Lateran, with the specffi- 
cation that he should only take the title of vice-chancellor. Subsequently, 
when cardinals were promoted to that office, they received the title only of 
vice-chancellor, and such is the custom at this day. 

In tho year 1187, cardinal Albert de Morra was elected pope, on the Bist 
of October, and consecrated on the 23th. In the first moments after the 
desth of Urban IE, tho sacred college had saluted as pontiff cardinal 
Henry, monk of Clairvaux, but he persistently refused that honor, and did 
all in hia power fo insure the election of Albert de Morra, who took the 
name of Gregory VIIL One of the first cares of the new pope was to 
seek means for the reconquest of Jerusalem. He ordered a general fast 
throughout Christendom, as a mark of grief. The edict ordered abstinence 
from meat, not only on Fridays, but also on Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
His Holiness, the cardinals, and the whole court, included Mondays with 
the above named three days, as strict fasts. Gregory VIL, learning that 
there were some disputes between the republics of Pisa and Genoa, went 
to the former city to encourage its government to commence arming against 
the Saracens. The same request was addressed to the authorities of Genoa. 
At the same time a letter from the pope, published at Ferrara, called upon 
the Christians to unjte in sending aid to Saint Jean d’Acre, Fleury (iv., 
lib. lxxiv., 780), says : “Inasmuch as commissions legally expire at the death 
of those granting them, Pope Gregory, fearing that those who at great coat 
had obtained letters from Pope Urban, to have their business decided on 
the spot, should be obliged to obtain new ones, he eddreased, two days 
after his coronation, a ciroular to all the bishops of the Ohurch to give 
effect to all commissions of his predecessor to that effect, dated three 
months before his decease.” : 

Gregory being attacked by fever at Pisa, died there on the 17th of De- 
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ecanber, 1187, and was interred in the cathedral (the Duomo).* This pope 
was learned, and very zealous in affairs of religion. He governed the 
Charch one month and twenty-eight days. The Holy See was vacant only 
one day, . . 


176. CLEMENT IiI.—a. p. 1187. 


LEMENT III., Paulinus Scolari, # Roman, and 
eanon of Saint Mary Major, was made cardinal- 
priest of Palstrina by Alexander IJ. On the 
19th of December, 1187, he was elected pontiff at 
Pisa, and he wus crowned on the 20th. For fifty 
years dissensions had existed between the popes 
and the Roman people. The Romans had almost 
deprived the popes of authority in Rome, and 

transferred it to the senators and toa patrician. The pontifis, from Inno- 

cent IT, had frequently been obliged to leave Rome. Innocent I. and 

Celestine IL died of grief, caused by this discord. Lmcius IL. was 

sacrilegiously wounded ; Eugene IIL., Alexander TIL, and Lucius TIL, in 

whose time perversity was most violent, were driven from Rome; and 

Urban ITZ. and Gregory VIII. had been summoned to leave that city. The 

Roman people was not so inimical to its fellow-citizen, Clement TI. 

Tt was agreed that senators should be elected as usual, but that a prefect 
should be eleoted instead of a patrician. 

By the articles of treaty: 1. The city of Rome should be under the 
power of the sovereign pontiff; 2. The title and dignity of patrician were 
to be abolished, and a prefect elected ; 3. The senators to be elected an- 
anally, under the authority of the pontiff, to whom they will swear peace 
and fidelity, and, when necessary, will defend the Roman Church ; 4, The 
Boman people will restore the Vatican Basilica, and the fiefs of Saint Peter, 
occupied in time of war; 5. The public tributes to be at the disposal of the 
pope, who will grant two-thirds of them for the needs of the people; 6. The 
senate and the Roman people to defend the majesty, honor, and power of 
the Boman Church and the sovereign pontiff; 7. The pope, at the ascens- 





* This marble tomb was destroyed in « fire which ravaged that cathedral in 1600. By the 
eure of Camille Campilic, moristan, in 1658, the tomb was replaced by « representation of it 
painted on canvass; and subsequently s sumptuous monument was erected —Papebroke, Pro. 
pridem, part 11. p 99.) 
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tomed time, to give to the senators, judges, advocates, and ministers of the 
senators the presents called presbyteries ; 8. The pope annually to con- 
tribute a certain sum towards the re-establishment of the walls of the sity; 
9. Finally, the pope permits the destruction of the city of Tusculum, and 
will lend assistance to the Roman people io accomplish that enterprise ; 
10. Then the soil and the population of the above-mentioned Tusqulam 
shall remain under the power of the Roman Church. 

The people, having thus submitted to the authority of the pope, Clement, 
on the 13th of March, 1188, made his entrance into Rome, surrounded by 
his cardinals, and was received with great demonstrations of joy. He im- 
mediately rebuilt the cloister of Saint Lawrence without the walls, and re- 
paired the Lateran Palace, which he sdorned with pictures. Here, we may 
remark, was & commencement of the revival of the arts, which took place 
in 1188, towards the close of the twelfth century. 

Clement III. was the first pope who added the year of his pontificate to 
dates.* 

Among the cardinals created by Clement we must name the blessed Guy 
de Paré, a Frenchman, bishop of Palestrina, and legate in France-and in 
Germany. At Cologne, Guy introduced the custom of warning the faithful, 
by the ringing of a bell, of the moment of the elevation of the Host and 
the chalice in the Mass, and also to make known the passing of the holy 
viaticum to the sick. 

Clement III. governed three years, three months, and three days. He 
died on the 29th of March, 1191, and was interred at Saint John Lateran, 
in front of the old choir of the canons. 

There was no vacancy in the Holy See. 

Under this reign Philip Augustus, king of France, and Richard L, king 
of England, set out for Syria. Philip arrived first near Saint Jean d’Acre, 
and his presence increased the courage of the Christians, who vigorously 
besieged that city. Richard reached the camp later, having been driven 
hy a storm to the isle of Cyprus. The Empcror Frederic, who also was & 
crusader, got as far as the frontiers of Armenia, but while bathing in 
little river, called the Iro. River, he was drowned. Henry, eldest son of 
Frederic, who had remained in Germany, was proclaimed king of that 
country, under the title of Henry VI. Philip, Richard, and Frederic had 
shown deference to Clement IL, and obeyed him; and Henry appeared 
inclined to follow that good example.t 


* Feller IL, 280. 
+ We have mentioned the presents distributed to the people, and called grovigtrivn Bee 
ear remarks under Valentine and Innocent IL * 


177. CELESTINE TI.—a. vp. 1191. 


ELESTINE IIL, Hyacinth, of the illustrious Orsini 
; family, was made cardinal-deacon of Saint Mary 
in Cosmedin, by Honorius I. He was elected pope 
on the 30th of March, 1191, ordained priest on the 
18th of April, and consecrated pope on the 14th of 
the same month. He was eighty-five years old, 
but vigorous and full of health. 

On the 15th of April he crowned as emperor 
Heary VL, son of the Emperor Frederic Barbarossa, 

‘When the English, under their king, Richard, and the French, onder 
their king, Philip Augustus, united their forces before Saint Jean d’Acre 
{the ancient Ptolemais), they took that city. The besieged obtained s 
capitw@ation by promising, in the name of Saladin, the sum of two hundred 
thousand pieces of gold, the delivery of the true cross, discovered by Saint 
Helena, and lost in the battle of Tiberias, where Saladin was victor, and 
also the liberation of a certain number of Christian prisoners. Philip 
Augustus then returned to Europe, and Richard remained alone to see to 
carry out the capitulation. Saladin delayed complying with the conditions, 
which he had not signed, and Richard, after waiting more than a month, 
gave way to an impulse of pride and cruel vexation, and put to death a 
great number of the Mussulman prisoners.* Saladin, roused to indigna- 
tion, moved on Arsouf to attack Richard, but victory declared for the king 
of England. Hugo IIL, duke of Burgundy, commanded the French in 
the name of Philip Augustus, and honorably seconded the valor of the 
English monarch. 

After fortifying Joppa {the modern Jaffa), the two armies resumed their 
march to reconquer Jerusalem. Had the allies been cordially united, 
Richard could have seized the city, but discord between the French and 
English prevented him from acting with celerity and energy, and it is said 
that intelligence of some political trouble in England caused that prince to 
desire to bring the war to an end by negotiation. He conceived the singu- 
lar idea of # marriage between Malek Adel, brother of the Sultan, and the 
widow of William of Sicily. He proposed that they should govern the 
kingdom of Jerusalem, reigning together, a Mussulman king and « Obrie- 





© Palesting, v. 0803 1844, 
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din seemed disposed to agres to the proposal. Richard forgot, that his 
massacre of the prisoners had enraged the whole country, and that it was 
impossible that the Gospel and the Koran, Zruth and Falsehood, could sit 
together upon the same throne. The proposal was rejected by both Chris- 
tian bishops and Mussulman doctors. 

In June, the Christian army marched upon the holy city. ‘The ryoon- 
mendations of Pope Celestine IIL were constantly arriving to inflame the 
zeal of Richard ; bat the nearer the army approached the city, the greater 
were the irresolution and depression of Richard. He said that his exwy 
was not sufficiently strong to keep up regular communications with the 
coast, that the expedition against Jerusalem presented great perils, and 
that he could not risk his honor and that of Christendom. The question 
was submitted to a council, consisting of twenty members, chosen from 
among the Knights Templara, the Knights of Saint John, the barons of 
France, and the barons of Palestine. While the council deliberated, Rich- 
ard passed his time in plundering a rich caravan that was on its way from 
Egypt to Jerusalem. After several days’ deliberation, the knights 
and barons decided that the army should leave the Judean gmoun- 
tains and return to the seacoast, The conduct of Richard, that great 
captain, who had not the excuse of being enervated by the perfumes of the 
East, will always remain a problem in history ; for all the reasons alleged 
in justification of the retreat must have been known to Richard when he 
gave the order to march upon Jerusalem.* The chances in war are always 
favorable to him who has gained the last victory. His soldiers march with 
heads erect, and confidence emboldens more than the hope of vengeance, 
which is usually weakened by the memory of a recent check. 

“If itis easy,” says Michaud, “to describe the passions when they burst 
forth in the camp, it is not so when they ate coffined to the councils of 
princes, and are mingled with a thousand interests, There they easily es- 
cape the glance of history, and almost always hide from posterity the most 
shameful secrets.” 

The negotiations which had been commenced with Saladin, were pro- 
longed by him, as he so 1ght time to recall his emirs, Having collected 
sufficient forces, he surprised and took Joppa, where the Mussulmans come 
menoed the most horrible cruelties,—fatal reprisals for the dlaughter com- 
mitted by Richard at Saint Jean d’Acre. Saladin was on the point of 
occupying the citadel, when Richard, weak enough to be an impradest s0- 
gotiator, but too great a warrior to endure an enemy in hie front, eppesrod 


* According to Abou! Farndj, to Arabian we (Carn. Sgr 0 AB alain pa 
= oe ice Ge Ses Behe Dare eaaal ey 


~ + Vol. i, p. 901, : . 
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before the port, and having disembarked, ropulsed the Mussulmans and 
attacked the place. This victory, however, wrought no change in the situ- 
ation of the Christians in Palestine. Richard was in haste to return to 
Europe, and Saladin perceiving that the Mussulmans were no less weary of 
the war, consented to a truce for three years and eight months. It was 
agreed that the Christians should keep all the coast from Joppa to Tyre; 
that the citadel of Ascalon, which was occupied by the Mussulmans, should 
be demolished ; and that Jerusalem should be open to Christian pilgrims. 
Richard gave the imaginary royalty of Jerusalem to Henry, connt of Cham- 
pagne, third husband of Isabella, daughter of Amaury and sister of Si- 
bylla, and recompensed Guy of Lusignan by securing for him the isle of 
Oypras. 

Towards the end of the year 1192, Richard set out for Europe. Thus 
ended the third crusade, which resulted merely in the conquest of Ssint 
Jean d'Acre and the demolition of the fortifications of Ascalon. 

The first crueade gave Jerusalem to Godfrey de Bouillon in 1099 ;, the 
second crusade (preached by Saint Bernard), to confirm the possession of 
Palestine and increase the Christian influence in the East, was undertaken 
on the 81st of March, 1146. Lonis VIL, king of France, and the Emperor 
Conrad IIL, frst betrayed by the Emperor Manuel Comnenus, and then 
ill-received at Jerusalem itself, retired from that city in confusion. How 
the third orusade ended, we have just seen. 

The departure of Richard filled the Christian inhabitants of the Holy 
Land with despair. Great dangers and a long imprisonment in a German 
dungeon awaited the hero of the last crusade, that hero whose renown 
filled the world, and whose name was for a long time the terror of the East. 

Previous to following Richard in his misfortunes, which, perhaps, ho 
would have avoided had he more nobly defended the standard of the cross, 
and drawn from the Holy Sepulchre inspiration for nobler enterprises for 
the e glory of religion, which Celestine IIT. incessantly represented as not suf- 
ficiently regarded by the English monarch, wd must give some account of an 
incident which created great admiration in both East and West, and which 
shows that a little more constancy would doubtless have been rewarded with 
the moat glorious success. Saladin, the rival of Richard in military glory, 
but perhape distinguished by more real qualities, died at Damascus, on the 
8d of March, 1198, scarcely fifty-six years of age. He had reigned about 
twenty-four years in Egypt and nineteen in Syria.* The profound grief of 
his people was the faneral eulogy most worthy of that prince. It is related 


# fialadin hed acquired an tmmense renown in France snd in England. The Aeladin tithe 
wan the nams of the impost to provide for the expenses of the third crusade flee Fleary, iv., 
Uhbair, nL : 
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that before his death he cansed alms to be distributed equally among 
‘Obristians and Mussuimans. He then ordered that his winding-sheet 
ahould.be carried into the public places, and that a herald should proclaim 
aloud: “Behold all that Saladin, the conqueror of the East, can bear with 
him of all his conquests.”* Platina says on this subject : “Spectacle worthy 
of a great prince, who lacked only Christianity to constitute him s perfect 
character.’ 

Before we speak of the fourth crusade, advised by Celestine TIE, let us 
give some attention to what befell Richard on his way back to his kingdom. 

He returned from the Holy Land with a small body of adherents. While 
traversing Austria, Leopold, duke of that country, arrested and delivered 
him into the hands of the Emperor Henry VI. That prince, not having 
been, in Palestine, could have no complaint to make of the haughtiness of 
Richard, whose indomitable pride was deplored by the whole army.t Philip 
Augustus may have foreseen that the English king intended to wrest the 
throne of Jerusalem from a French family. Henry VI. could not openly 
make that complaint, and he pretended that he kept the English king a 
prisoner until he should pay o considerable sum, which he did not owe, 
and which no reasonable person could demand. Celestine III. thought it 
his duty to remonstrate with Henry, and on his refusal to do justice, excom- * 
municated him. 

The place where Richard was confined is still to be seen in Austria; it 
belongs at present to tho Lichtenstein family, and is called Darnatein.§ 


* Michaud, History of the Crusades, tome 2, end of book 8. 

+ Dante, inspired by the traditions of the time, has placed Saladin in the privileged abode of 
those who hare merited it by an illustrious life: that abode, however, making part of the first 
cirele of Holt, where they are separated from the other souls. The post, after seeing Homer, 
Horace, Ovid, and Lucan, and then Hector, Lucretia, and Caear, adde: “Further on was Selo 
din, by himuelf,”—Ifoll, Canto 6. 

¢ Wo have a beautiful passage upon tho pride of prineos, in the Dutise of the Great, by Mon 
eelgneur the prince of Conti, brother of the great Cond*. Paris, 1607; 12mo, p. 99. 

“Te is that pride which arrogates the dependenes of every thing upon the proud man’s self, 
and would, were it possible, take from God his sovereign power over all beings; which demands 
the sactifice of all creatures, and which is ¢0 fine, so delicate, eo imperceptible in « great man, that 
tt is the sou! of all his actions, though he knows it not. He connects every thing with himeelf, 
and belleves that sil creatures .re put to their most legitimate use, when they are destroyed to 
his honor and glory ; establishing, eo to speak, a worship of which he deoms bimeclf werthy, 
and demanding, from those who submit, a respect amounting to religion, It was that pride 
which rained homan neture ff our first parents, as it had ruined the firet of the angvls, that 
desire of entire independence ; and ft is the same which still exerts upon the minds of the great 
‘» tyrannical empire, and daily us their own great qualities to effect their rain.” 

QI visited it in 1818, with « letter from the Princess Jane Lichtenstein, who oniered 
the concierge to show us the now building, and the actual dungeon in whieh, aosonting to 
‘tradition, Richard was confined. We were shown « wooden cage, some thret ‘or fer yards 
‘high, and the same wide; the baxs were far enough apsrt to allow en arm t peas better, Tt 
ed not seem possible that thet cage had actually been the prison of King Risherd. His peesou 
coald be seeared without the employment of so iniquitous and also uscless a means. A well- 
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Honry soon efter died at Messin, and the pope ordered Christian burial 
to be withheld, unless with the consent of the king of England, whose liberty 
the pope hed procured ; aud also unless payment was made to Richard of the 
money eitorted by the imperial agents. But, in his will, Henry, fled with 
repitutdnos, had ordered his son Frederic not only to repay the sum improp- 
ert} taker! from Richard, but also to restore to the Holy See all the rights 
thet the kings of Sicily had usurped from the popes; and he added that, in 
the event of his dying without heirs, the throne of Sicily was to revert to 
the Holy See. 

Pope Celestine, desiring firmly to establizh internal peace, gave up the city 
of Tusonlum to the Romens, as we mentioned above. Unfortunately, the 
Romans, animated by an old animosity, that knew neither bounds nor mercy, 
drove away the whole population of that city, as though they had the right 
to curse it, Those unfortunate people, deprived of their goods, descended 
into the plains and built huts of frasche (branches of trees, with the leaves 
on). Such was the origin of the celobrated suburb of Frascati, which at 
present contains eo many magnificent and royal villas. 

That same year, Celestine canonized Saint Peter, bishop of Tarentaise, 
formerly a monk of the Cistercian order, who was born in the diocese of 
Vienne, in Danphiny, in 1102, and died in 1175. : 

Celestine had confirmed, in 1192, the Teutonic military order, so called 
because it had been instituted at Saint Jean d’Acre, by a society of German 
officers from Bremen and Lubeck, for the purpose of aiding and relieving 
the sick and wounded of the army under the command of Frederic, duke of 
Snabia. Those knights having been called upon by Duke Conrad to aid 
him against. the idolaters in Prussia, he bestowed upon them all the coun- 
try they conquered from the idolatrous enemy. In the course of time, they 
thus became possessed of the whole of Prussia, whither the Grand Master, 
after the taking of Saint Jean d’Acre by the Saracens, trans; orted the chief 
rpsiflence of the order, which he established at Marienburg. Soon after, 
theneighboring princes deprived the knights of their lands and castles. 
‘Ths tearquis of Brandenburg took the rest, when, being grand master, he 
arateaced, an did « few of the knights, the Lutheran religion. Those who 
oombggooteky persisted in the Catholic faith, transferred the chief house of 
theater to Marienthal, in Franconia. These knights, in the exercise of 
thei fitnotiqns, wore a white cloak with a black eross. 

wie by Celestine, attracted to Palestine a great 
eaten gd alba parnliceatpeey have prevented the cacape of that princes. However, 
cna Be wa gr tock, neat the Denabe, aad saroandet by yeeds, wes wall 
ree bn parang! rine ek nS oe Ron Cems is 

Gary when be oo Leillisntly teinmphed qvex the valiant 
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number of Germans, but not living on good terms with the Templars and 
the other Christians forming the garrison of Saint Jean d’Acre, they retired 
to Jails, whence, becoming discontented with their chiefs, they returned to 
Europe. “Thus,” says Fleury, “another great crusade was fruitless.” 

After the canonization of Saint Ubaldo, canon-regalar of Saint Joho 
Lateran, the pope pronounced that of Saint John Gualbert, a Florentine, 
who died on the 18th of July, 1075, aged eighty-eight years; he wea the 
founder of the congregation of the monks of Vallumbrosa, under the rale 
of Saint Benedict. 

Celestine issued an important decree on ecclesiastical discipline. He 
ordered that children presented to a monastery by their parents should, if 
they chose, be allowed to leave on reaching adult age; which regulation was 
confirmed by the Council of Trent. Custom previously required that the 
parents could not revoke the promise given by them, and that the children 
thus given up could not leave the monastery. 

There are seventeen letters extant, written by this pope. He died on the 
8th of January, 1198, and was interred at Saint John Lateran, near Saint 
Mary del Riposo. 

This pope governed six years, nine months, and nine days. At the point 
of death, he desired to abdicate, and he conjured the cardinals to place in 
the pontifical Chair of Saint Peter, John of Saint Paul, of the Colonna 
family ; but they would not consent, saying that it was an unheard of thing 
for a pope to depose himself. This fact is related by Roger, a contemporary 
of Celestine IIL, quoted by Baronius,* 

There was no vacancy in the Holy See. 


# The noble ecclesiastical work of the immortal cardinal, at first a member of the Congregs- 
tion of the Oratory of Saint Philip Neri, finishes with the year 1198. Volumes would be re- 
quired to contain all the praises deserved by that work. 
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178. INNOCENT I.—a. p. 1198. 


INNOCENT IIL, born in the city of Ansgni, son of 
Fresimond, count of Segni, uncle of Pope Greg- 
ory TX., and related to Alexander TV., belonged to 
the Conti family, and was named John Lothaire. 

a He was a canon of Saint Peter's, and was named 

t z 1 cardinsl-deacon of Saints Sergius and Bacchus, 

i. “= hy Clement ILI. He was unanimonsly elected, 
ren notwithstanding a discourse in which he endeav- 
ored to aisounde the electors from their purpose of imposing upon him so 
terrible s burden. His words had well-nigh persuaded them to give the 
tiara to the Cardinal John of Salerno. That prince of the Church hed 
already obtained ten votes, but he made the utmost effort to transfer them 
to Cardinal Conti, who, nevertheless, was only thirty-eight years old.” 

On the 8th of January, 1198, the day on which Celestine ITY. was buried, 
Tnnocent TIE. was elected. He was ordained priest on the 21st of Febru- 
ary, and consecrated on the 22d, at Saint Peter's ;+ whence, after his coro- 
nation, he went to take the possesso at Saint John Lateran. 

In his Constitution Inefabilie, or what would now be called the Aocession- 
Encydtical, Innocent TL made known to Christendom that he had been 
legitimately elected ; spoke of his slight qualification for the tiara, and en- 
treated the faithful to aid him with their prayers. 

Previows to his consecration, the pope granted to the archbishop of Milon 
to promote in sacred orders those who should already havo received an order 
from the pope. This shows that, subsequent to this date, one who had been 
pnilained by-a pape could only be promoted to a higher order by permission 
of the Holy fee. There was an example of that in 1802, under Pius VII. 
Tha pipe promoted to the priesthood an ecclesiastie who had received the 
othab arent toons Claret IIL and this was done only to maintain that 
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The first acts of the new pope were attentively watched in Europe. “He 
brought to the administration,” says Sismondi, “a profound knowledge of 
the interests of his country and of the Holy See, and the courage and am- 
bition of a still youthful patrician, and, finally; a reputation for sanctity and 
learning, due to a well ordered life and esteemed writings. He had writ- 
ten a treatise De Contempiu mundi, sex de Miseria homenis—Contempt of the 
World, or, On the Misery of Man—as well as some dissertations on points of 
discipline.” : 

‘We shall see the hopes excited by the election of so great & personage, 
confirmed by his lofty views and by vigor and firmness of soul which, per- 
haps, when too violently attacked in troublous times, were goaded beyond 
strict limit, yet, in the end, always regained their normal state, with all the 
dignity of a great character.* 

In the revolutions of Germany and Southern Italyt—in France, disturbed 
by the illegitimate marriage of its sovereign—in the whole extent of the 
Catholic world, where the zeal for the crusuders had produced a new fer- 
mentalion—this pope found ample opportuuities to manitest all the qualities 
and all the talents that Providence had lavished upon him.{ 

In Germany, Frederic IL, of the house Suabia, the successor of Henry 
VL, was a child only two years of age, and his mother, Constance, recug- 
nized Innocent ILI. as the guardian of that child, and the administrator of 
his kingdom. 

Alreudy, mere infant as he was, Frederic was proclaimed king of the Ru- 
isang before the death of his father; but the imperial ciown was claimed 
by Philip, duke of Suabia, tho child's own uncle, who was the eldest of the 
brothers of Henry V1, aud by Otho, then duke of Aquitaine, son of Henry 
the Lion, who had Lcen duke of Bavaria and of Saxony. 

The most powerful princes in Europe took part in the dispute. Philip. 
Augustus, in France, declared for Duke Philip ; and Richard Cwur de Lion, 
in England, declared for Otho. The former competitor represented the Wei- 
bling (Ghibeline) house; the latter represented the Welf (Guelf) house.§ 


** Novees, ili, p. 248, + Italy, p. 89, 

+ Lwill cite a passage from Mr. Jager's Introduction: “The bistory of the popes in the Middle 
Ages has beon long disfigured by heaping error on error; but trath at least pierces the veil that 
hides {t, and shines forth with its inherent lustre. Gregory VIL, Innocent ILL, find defenders, 
‘and what js most surprising, among the disciples of Luther and Calv.n, in countries which had 
lnurled the most horrible apathemes upon them. ‘This reparation was dns to the Holy Boo; it 
is a Kind of separation which will be followed, we hope, by repentance; for as soon as the 
Icarned writers of Germany examine the doctrines of Catholicity with the care they bestow on 
the history of the popes, they will renounce prejudico and follow the example of « Schlegel, o 
Btolberg, a Haller.” Mr. Jager was not deceived. Harter returnod to the bosom of the Church. 

§ There wore in Germany two powerful houses, one designated ue the Salique or Welblingea, 
from Weibltng, a castle in the diocese of Augsburg, amid the Hertfeld mounteins, from which 
this houss probably came. The partisans of thie house, which gave evveral, emnerors, wore 
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Italy, thus divided, prepared to concur in those fatal contests, and to expend 
her blood and treasure in the quarrels of Germany. 

Yet Innocent IU. was also to raise his voice in this terrible strife, and 
that without losing sight of his position at Rome. Under Celestine II., 
the authority of the sencte had been recognized by the popes, and the con- 
stitution of a body thus named, was regulated by the charter already men- 
tioned, But this senafe had not yet taken its proper form. It consisted of 
only one senator, a foreigner and a soldier, who was supposed to have no 
duty but that of endeavoring to repress the ambition of the nobles of the 
land, but who frequently went much further than they. 

Innocent, a skilful statesman, was not Jong in perceiving that the Romans 
had become jealous of a foreignor’s exercising a kind of legislative, and, as 
it were, sovereign authority. Then he remarked that, according to an old 
custom, the people had demanded a distribution of money on the accession 
of the pope. The confirmation of this privilege was indirectly granted by 
the treaty mentioned in the life of Cleaent LIL. 

One of the ministers of the pope endeavored to avail himself for the papal 
interest of those two important ciremustances. The people that elects to 
an office, often assume the right to harass, punish, and depose; but it has 
greater respect for an authority in whose election it has had no share, and 
shows its respect by accepting liberality. 

Innocent IIL, in a single day, cast the money to the populace, dismissed 
the senator elected by the people, and appointed a new one from among 
the partisans of the pontificate. He compelled the prefect of the city, who 
was also an officer of the emperor, that is to say of a prince then non- 
existent, to pay him Liege homage (he who paid licge homage was bound to 
the lord by a closer tie than that of simple vassal), and to receive from the 
pope’s hand a new appointment. Finally, he expelled from the cities and 
the patrimony of Saint Peter the judges and the prxlestds (a kind of in- 
ferior governors) who had beon named by the people. He then, also, 
strengthened his power in the cities end towns of Ancona, Fermo, Osimo, 
Camerino, Sinigaglia, Pesaro, Ricto, Spoleto, Assisi, Fuligno, Todi, and 
Citta di Castello. So much for temporal affairs ; but the spiritual affairs 
were of far higher importance. 


called Weidling. The other house, originally from Aledorf, at this time posmessed Bavaris, and 
had several snocessive princes of tho name of Wei, The Weildéng had frequently been in oppo- 
sitlon to the popes, while the Welf had repeatedly taken up their defence. 

‘Unhappy Italy! As though insufficiently tormented by her own passions, she must also 
capouse thoas of the neighboring country! It was necessary to distinguish friends from foes; 
the German names could not be easily pronounced by the Italians, ao cach party changed them 
to such as sulted ¢ho national pronunciation. The partisans of the popes, in Italy, called their 
friends the Welfs by the name of Gueif, or Guslfe, while the opposite party, Weiblings, wore 
called Ghibetina, Ahibellini, 
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The king of France,’Philip Augustus, was called upon to discard Agnes 
de Meranie, daughter of the duke of Aquitaine, married after he repudiated 
his lawful wife, Ingelburga, daughter of the king of Denmark, whom he 
did not recall until 1212, subsequent to the interdict laid on his kingdom 
by Innocent. He annulled the incestuous marriage contracted by the king 
of Leon, Alphonso, with his nioce, the daughter of the king of Castile. He 
exhorted Sancho, king of Portugal, to pay the tribute agreed to by his 
father, who, before Pope Lucius IL, had declared Portugal o foudatory of 
Rome, and had solicited from Alesander III. the title of king. These first 
labors of Innocent IIE, theso rights which he preserved, or, at need, es- 
tablished, are well weighed by the penetrating Hurter, who in the follow- 
ing passage* exprosses his convictions with equal honesty and eloquence : 

“Tf we consider how greatly tho papacy surpasses in duration the other 
European institutions ; how it has scen them rise and disappear; how 
amidst that ebb and tide of hwnan vicissitudes she alone has always pre- 
servod and defended, without change, the spirit that gave hor life; how 
can we wonder that so many look up to her as to the rock that is ever 
beaten by the foaming waves of time, yet even unshaken by them?” In 
confirmation of his remark, Hurter alds the following note: “History 
alone dictates this judgment—not dogmatic polemics, which have no 
place in this work.” Such reflections explain the policy which the sover- 
eign of Portugal must necessarily embrace, and the confidence which both 
he and his people felt in the power of the pope. Innocent can act, he 
knows the ground on which Saint Petcr stands. By means of the Cardinal 
Octavian Conti, his legate in Sicily, Innocent invested the Empresas Con- 
stance, widow of Henry VL, and her son, Frederic, with the kingdom of 
Sicily, the duchy of Apulia, the principalities of Capua, Naplos, Salerno, 
and Amalfi, and the province of Marsi, as ficfs of the Holy Seo,—the empreas 
and her gon, on their part, to pay the Roman Church a stipulated tribute, 
and render liege homage when circumstances permitted. Thus the territory 
of the two Sicilies passed from the Normans to the house of Suabia. The 
Holy Father approved the institution of the Monks of the Most Holy 
Trinity, for the redemp.ion of slaves, founded near Meaux, by Saint 
John of Matha, and Saint Felix of Valois, French nobles. This pontiff aluo 
sent a legate to Armenia, to crown King Leo, who, together with his people, 
had returned to obedience to the Holy See, from which a schism had sepa- 
rated them. 

Innocent also turned his eyes to England, to relieve the people. King 
Richard still reigned there. Hurter, in wise words, confirms the judg- 
ment thet we have already passed upon that king : 


* VoL 1, ». 96, Jager’s French translation. 
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“Richard of England (vol. i., p. 125), to the virtués of an intrepid hero 
joined all the faults of a brute strength, unameliorated by the moral influ- 
ences of religion, and to which poetry, though he was its friend and patron, 
had given none of that seductive prestige that it had communicated to most 
of the Eastern princes. His continual quarrels with the kings of France 
kept him less in his insular kingdom than in his provinces on the continent, 
His wars, his ransom from captivity, and the taxes required immense suins, 
so that, levied upon his subjects, they became insupportable, less by their 
actual amount than by the severity with which they were exacted. On his 
return from Austria he saw all those fair hopes disappear which had flat- 
tered him at the commencement of his reign. He received with fierce 
glances those who applied to him in personal matters. He spared neither 
the clergy, who in aid of the royal ransom had sacrificed the gold and silver 
vessels of the churches, nor the nobility and citizens, whose zeal had vied 
with that of the clergy, and he became a stranger to all justice whenever 
his treasury was empty. Accordingly, his extortiuns, his domineering 
spirit, his pride, aud his frequent bursts of anger that amounted to brutal- 
ity, oxtinguished that admiration and love which his courage had kindled 
in all hearts, and which he might have retained, and even increased, by 
wiser conduct and sentiments moro in aceordanee with justice.” 

Catholic Europe beheld with pain the prince who was surnamed the Liun- 
Hearted, yielding to passions so shameful. Providence denied him a long 
life ; he died at forty-two years of age, after having distinguished his last 
moments by one of those generous actions which had heen so familiar to 
him at the commencement of his reign, in 1190. 

In turning his looks back upon Rome, Innocent saw no reason to con- 
gratulate himself upon an even endurable situation. 

Horter defines this sitnation with his customary talent, in a style that 
has some of the coloring of Gibbon :* 

2“ The Romans had inherited all the vices of their ancestors, and added 
to them all the vices of the new tribes, whose influence had revolutionized 
Italy. Of the glorious past nothing remained but the memory of a lost 
greatness ; the solid base on which that greatness rested, and the moral 
means by which it had been developed, had vanished entirely from their 
memory. Like alt people who full from the height of glory, the Romans 
fancied themselves still at the highest period of their greatness as soon ar 
they uttered the names of their ancient heroes, or pretended to renew 
social forms and political institutions of which not a vestige remained, or 
decked their brows with laurels that centuries had blasted. So, when, in 
the time of Pope Lucius IL, they obtained the restoration of the seuate, 


* Vol i, p. 143, of the translation by M Jager. 


and Boman knights, and the reopening of the capitol, they fancied that 
they wore again in ancient Rome! Surrounded by these phantoms, the 
Romans so persuaded themselves that they had reconquered their ancient 
splendor, that they wished to make of that epoch » new era. And when, 
to complete that illusion, Arnold of Brescia presented himself before that 
populace with his doctrines of popular liberty and popular enfranchiserhent 
from the ‘yoke’ of the Church and of all belief; when that man, treading 
in the steps of the demagogues of all times and of all countries, flattered 
the opinions of the multitude, the Romans exerted themselves to limit the 
rights of the popes, oppressed by the emperors, though powerless to defend 
against the emperor those conquests which Rome had made only by the 
influence of the pontifical power.” 

Amidst these strifes, Innocent established a firm authority, which re- 
strained all political parties; and with the same effort he brought back 
men’s minds to that veneration which, after all, every Roman loves to testify 
for every thing which concerns the glory of the faith, 

In 1199, this pope canonized Saint Homobono, of Cremona, who died on 
the 13th of November, 1197 ; he erected into a metropolitan See the church 
of Compostella, in Spain, by the Constitution In Eminenti of the 14th of 
July ; or rather, as some authors think, he onjirmed the erection of that 
inetropoliten See, which had been oidained by Calixtus IL, in 1120. It is 
known that this last-named pope instituted seven canons there, who were 
called cardinals because they wore red vestments. Only these canons were 
allowed to celebrate the Holy Sacrifice upon the altar of the apostle Saint 
James, Innocent, in the year 1200, confirmed the order of the Humiliati, 
founded st Milan by Saint John de Meda. in 1199. The long course of 
years and the accumulation of wealth produced fatal abuses among these 
religious, which Pius V. wishing to remedy, ordered their reformation 
by Saint Charles Borromeo, the protector of the order. Deplorable scenes 
ensued, and Saint Pius V. was obliged to suppress that order, in the year 
1571. In 1200, Pope Innocent 1IT. canonized the Empress Saint Cune- 
gunds, who, with the consent of her husband, the Emperor Henry IL, had 
lived in a holy and perpetual virginity. 

The king of Portugal having solicited the confirmation of the military 
order of Saint Bened:.t of Avis,* instituted against the Saracens, under the 
tule of the Cistercians, by Alphonso I, the pope granted that favor. ‘The 
knights wore a golden cross ornamented with lilies, among which are two 
birds, in allusion to the Latin word Avis. Julius IIL, in his eighteenth 
constitution, named the kings of Portugal perpetual grand masters of that 
order. 


“ Avis is the name of the city in witich the order had its principal convent, 
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The kings of Europe incesaantly paid the tribute of their veneration to 
Innocent, He created the chief of the Bulgarians king, and sent him the 
royal sceptre and crown. He also named king, Primislas, prince of Bohe- 
mia, who had borne the title without its having been bestowed upon him 
‘by the Holy See. Peter of Aragon, recognized in Aragon as king, went 
to Rome expressly to be crowned in the Vatican Basilica, by the pope in 
person. 

In the same year, 1204, the pontiff canonized Saint Procopius, a Bohe- 
mian, Benediotine abbot of Saint John Raphilus, at Prague, who died about 
the year 1053. The Holy Father also bestowed anxious cares upon the 
affairs of the Holy Land. He wrote to Cardinal Joffred, who had refused 
the patriarchal dignity of Jerasalem : 

“We propose to you the example of the Son of God made man, who chose 
Jerusalem as his abode, where ho, the master, sacrificed his life for the 
alave, effaced sins, endured all torments, and devoted himself to all oppro- 
briam; it is you whom he has chosen to be, in some sort, his successor. 
Yon will not refuse a burden that is offered to you by divine Providence ; 
you should fear neither its pains, nor its anxieties, nor its insults, nor its 
poverty, nor its griefs, nor its privations ; but you should resign yourself to 
these evils for Him who bore all for you. And if you are called to a church 
of which you cannot at this instant take possession, think then of James, 
brother of our Lord, who was placed at the head of that church while he 
waa still in the hands of those who had crucified Jesus Christ. If many 
members of that church are prisoners, or if they have fallen beneath the 
sword of the enemy, those who have escaped call upon you and expect you 
as their shepherd, Do not dispute as to the place ; you are to direct men, 
to whom, rather than to the place, belongs the name of Church.* But if 
you fear for the place, exert yourself to the utmost to hasten the reconquest 
of the Holy Land. All agree in representing to us the wrong that you do 
to the Eastern Church in refusing the dignity of patriarch. Oh! fear not 
the pain, for you will resist God! We send the pallium by our legate Peter, 

that he may invest you with it; and we authorize you to choose for your 
successor such Catholic bishop as you shall prefer.” 

Innocent was incapable of concealing his real sentiments. He did not 
approve of what it was proposed to do at Byzantium, and his mind contin- 
ually reverted to the holy thought of Palestine. He wrote to the same Car- 
dinal Joffred: “It is diffioult (Ep. vi., p. 130) to remain firm amidst the 
agitated sea that is called the world, and amidst a host of enemies, visible 
and invisible: you are not of this world ; seek not that which concerns it, 


* What magnifennce of expremion! what sublime tenderness in these precepts of the sapremo 
pontiff ! 
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but that which concerns Christ. Seek not your own glory, but that of Him 
crucified. Ought you to wonder that, bearing the cross, you feel ita weight ? 
Do not the sufferings of this life conduct to glory in the next? If you‘sre 
afilicted by the knowledge that the Saracens inhabit the land which beheld 
the passion and the resurrection of our Lord, and that they pollute His 
Temple, then remember the complaints of the Psalmist: Lord, the heathen 
huve attacked thy heritage, they have profaned thy holy Temple and made Jeru- 
lem a heap of stones. 

“If you complain that, like the sons of Ephraim, the princes who have 
taken the cross, turn back in the day of battle, and seem to have forgotten 
their design, remember the reproaches of the prophet—I have fed and reared 
my eons and they have turned away from me. It is thus that you will change 
mourning into joy, sorrow into pleasure; thus you will become worthy to 
rink the chalice which the Lord has drunk for us. We who are not only 
his unworthy representative, but even useless servant, share your grief, 
and will do all we can to mitigate it. Although the army has turned against 
Greece, we do not renounce the claims of the Holy Land.”* 

Innocent, though displeased with the dissimulating conduct of the Greek 
emperors, was pained, nevertheless, by the news of the bloody occupation 
of Constantinople, the capital of the Greek empire; and he shed tears 
when he learned that, on the 16th of March, the Latins had recognized, as 
king, Baldwin, count of Flandors.t 

To prevent the heretical Albigenses, who were numerous in France, from 
secretly dogmatizing, Innocent, after excommunicating Raymond VL, count 
of Toulouse, established in the city the first tribunal to which the name of 
Inquisition was given, because it made inquisition of those who secretly 
dogmatized. 

The first head of that tribunal, which by degrees retired Jrom France to 
Spain and Italy,t was Peter de Chateauneuf, a Cistercian monk, and pon- 


* To thie letter Harter adds: “Is this the Janguage of o man using the sanctity of his minis. 
try to cloak ambitious views, and bold only because all around him are blinded by error? Yet 
ach is the light in which some book-mskers would present to us the popes (especially Innocent 
HL) and the Middle Ages. We may say of history, as Bacon did of philosophy: Leviores haustue 
avocant & Deo ; pleniorce ad Deum reducunt” 

+ The sccount, in Hurtes work, of the attack on Constantinople, is a fine pleco of history 
which deserves a separate perusal. I regret to see, however, thet he attributes the Venetian 
horses, which wo have scon st Paris, to Lysippus See the note p, 125 of this History. There is 
another pasmge which, though certainly very short, has really afflicted me. Speaking of the 
division of the booty, he says: “Here it was not the holy zeal which bed formerly animated 
Gregory the Great against the idols, but a base and vile cupidity.” The last polmt is tran, 
and no one contradicts it; but the unjust accusstion against Gregory the Great should not be 
repeated. Gregory the Great did not destroy the Temple at Rome. (Sco Life of that great 
pope in this work) Once more I say, Gregory the Great was not a ptllor down of tmages ; 
eR Se ae oi Mel cenaeh See id. 

4 Novaca, iii, p 155. 
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tifical legate. Innocent canonized him* the year of his martyrdom, by order 
of Raymond VL However, it is hot to be believed that, in the wars of the 
Albigenses, the latter were constantly the victims, and presented their 
throata to their enemies without ever smiting them. 

‘We cannot pass unnoticed the great Saint Francis of Assicium. In 1268, 
he wrote his rule, founded upon the most rigid poverty, and presented it to 
the Holy Father, who, seeing in Francis a protector of the Church, entirely 
approved those statutes, which he emphatically praised in the Council of 
Lateran, assembled in 1215. 

The first house of those friars was the church of Saini Mary of the Por- 
tiunoula, which had been given to them by the Benedictines. 

The Franciscan ordert so greatly increased there, that in 1219 five thou- 
sand Franciscans assembled at Assisiun for that chapter general called of 
the Mate (della stuore), because it was uecessary to construct cells of mats 
to receive the numbers who came to the chapter. 

At that time, Sancho I., king of Portugal, disposed, at his own pleasure, 
of the ecclesiastical benefices, usurped the incomes of them, ill-treated the 
clerks, and abhorred the monks, regarding it as an ill omen to meet any of 
them on his road. 

Innocent, always full of zeal for the ecclesiastical interests, paternally 
exhorted King Sancho to desist from the commission of such injustice; and 
he even went so far as to intrust the archbishop of Compostela with the 
right to pynish the prince, should ho not amend his conduct. Sancho wrote 
a letter of excuse to the Holy Father. Innocent, in reply, declared to him 
that he deserved to be excommunicated, because he had outrageously de- 
prived his sisters and brothers of what had been left to them by Alphonso, 
their father. Then the Holy Father authorized two abbots of the monas- 
teries to absolve Sancho, if he would restore, as in fact he did, all that he 
had usurped. 7 

Frederico, king of Sicily, having been elected emperor in place of Otho, 
who had unjustly held the Church lands, Innocent received Frederic at 
Rome with great honors. Then that prince confirmed the donations that 


* Lambertini eeys that Pope Innocent did not formally canonise Peter; that he only approved 
the docements thet established the fact of the martyrdom, hoping to pronounce the canonization 
tt a fatare time.-De Ganonis., lib. i, cap. xix., n 9. 

The order of Baint Francis has produced five pontiif—Nicholas IV., Alexander V., Sixtus IV., 
Gixtas V., and Clement IV, it can also claim nearly fifty cardinals, an infinite number of patrl- 
archs, archbishops, bishops, and two electora of the holy Roman empire. The order glories in 
having seat to beaven fortyaix canonized martyrs, and seventoon canonized with the title of 
‘Congemore, besides many othars whose office is performed by the permission of the Church. In 
the chapter general, held st Rome in 1688, eighty of its sons were mentioned whove cancaiza- 
tion was in progress, That number incressed to a hundred and ten. We may add mors than 
two thousand of both sexes who have shed their blood for Christ, or who, for their sanctity, have 
merited to be considered as ssints, 
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he had made of the county of Fondi and of other baronies, because Richard 
dell’ Aquila, who had possessed them, had constituted the spostolic cham- 
ber his universal heir. Al! those customs belonged to the times; a man 
appointed as his heir whoever he deemed worthy to be so. 

The affairs of Europe could not distract Innocent from his constant care 
to strengthen tho spirit of fervor that was necossary to call Christians to 
the suocor of the Holy Land. The troubles resulting from the occupation 
of Constantinople at the some time began to diminish. Hurter sagaciously 
explains the causes which, on this subject, diminished the anxieties of the 
Holy Father : 

“Constantinople, under the Greck emperors, had long been cut off from 
Europe. It was known that its inhabitants odored Christ; but the differ- 
ence of dogmas, the diversity of ceremonies, and the divorgence of the reli- 
gious and political institutions had loosened the ties which had united it to 
tho West. In fact, public life there took a pecaliar form. Its legislation 
was different, and the emperor bore a different relation to his court and 
nobles from that of sovereigns to the other courts of Europe Foreign 
nobles sought in vain among the Greek nobility that chivalric spirit and 
that respect for woman that was observable among the Latins, The arts, 
also, presented themselves under a different form. At Byzentinm they 
resembled a full-blown flower, whose leaves fell one by one; while in the 
‘West they began to bud, to display their richness and beauty. Minstrelsy, 
so much admired and cultivated in the West, was neither liked nor cnlti- 
vated in the East. 

“In the state of the sciences there was no greater resemblance. The 
‘Western church, enjoying greater liborty, produced more remarkable men 
than the Eastern did, subjected as the latter was to the caprice of licen- 
tious princes. The Catholic nations of Europe, also, had greater analogy 
with each other, in the relations of common life, than obtained in the East. 
It was the same as to language. But for the scrupulous honesty of the 
early crusaders, the imperial crown of Byzantiam would long since have 
passed to Latin head. ‘The events that succeeded prove how a single 
fault may produce an innumerable series of unfortunate complications. ‘The 

‘armed intervention of the crusaders of 1202, in favor of the dispossessed 
Greek Prince Alexis, «as the first motive that urged them, almost in spite 
of themselves, to a struggle the success of which surpassed their utmost 
hopea. But how different was their conduct from that of the cruasders of 
1099, who, ander the command of Godfrey de Bouillon, had made their way 
into the holy city! The nature of the ends respectively aimed at by thoes 
two expeditions, seemed to have communicated itaelf to their feelings and 
their acta. What pions ardor, what devotion to works of benevolence, shane 
among the liberators of the Holy Sepulchre, if we can for an instant forget 
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the deplorable consequences of the frighifal assault which was co cruelly 
necessary to the taking of the city) And then, what audacity, what greedi- 
noes, what barbarism in the oppressors of Byzantium!” 

‘The pope then had no longer to bewail the spirit of independence which 
Ted the Greeks to have little respect for the power of Rome. Even the 
anthority of’ the Latin king, circumscribed by new dangers, and by the de- 
fection of some of the crusaders, who, after sharing in the conquest, had 
retired laden with booty, did not show itself much more disposed to recog- 
nize the voice of the Roman pontiff, who vainly exclaimed that it was not 
at Byzantium that the Ohurch of Christ suffered the greatest evils. 

However, it could not oscape the perception of so great a man os Inno- 
cont IIT., that Byzantium was one of the roads leading to Jerusalem. But 
@ pope, who so loved duty could not refrain from addressing sharp reproofs 
to the crusaders. He said:* “You hare lightly broken your vow, since, 
having sworn, in your obedience to the Crucified, that you would deliver 
the Holy Land from the hands of the infidel, you have attacked, in defi- 
ance of threats of excommunication, a Christian country, although you 
were forbidden to do so unless the inhabitants should oppose your passage, 
or should refuse you necessaries ; and even in that case you were not to act 
except with the advice of the legate. You have wielded the sword, not 
against the Saracens, but against Christians; you have conquered, not Je- 
rusalem, but Constantinople ; you lave preferred earthly wealth to the 
treasures of heaven. But what renders you still more guilty, is the fact 
that you have spared neither age nor sex; you have publicly abandoned 
yourselves to prostitution and adultery.t You have given up to the lust of 
the wicked, not only wives aud widows, but also the virgins devoted to the 
worship of the Lord. It did not suffice you to draw from the imperial 
treasury, and to seize upon the wealth of both great and small, but you 
also laid sacrilegious hands upon the wealth and lends of the Church; you 
carried away the silver plates of the altars, broke open the saeristies, and 
stole the crosses, the images, and the relics. Accordingly, notwithstanding 
the exertions directed towards the Greek Church, she begins to refuse 

” obedience to the Holy See, because she has seen amongst the Latins only 
treachery and the works of darkmess, and she flies from them as from. 
dogs.”t 

The Emperor Baldwin presented for Constentinopolitan patriarch the 





© Ep. vill, 188. 

+ The details of this other samealt had reached Rome, and bad izspired the horror of ull 
‘Christendom. In the castles the minstrels were called upon to recount the megnanimity of 
Saladin taking Jerusslem, to compare that act of gresiness to the sanguinary end greedy con- 
dues of the crossders at Byzantine. 

¢ Wo give this letter tartaally, becanse it shows in what point of view Innocest then cou- 
sidered the evonts at Constantinople, 
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sub-deacon Thomas, then at Rome. Innocent at first opposed some difi- 
culties, but ended by approving the election. = - 

On the 5th of March, 1205, Thomas was ordained deacon ; the Saturday 
after the third week of Lent, he was ordained priest; and on the following 
Sunday he was consécrated bishop, in the Church of Saint Peter’s, where 
he received the pallium. He then, in the appointed form, took the oath of 
obedience and fidelity to the Holy See. The act of nomination drawn upon 
that occasion ran thus: “The favor which the Holy See* heaps upon the 
Church of Byzantium, in raising it to the patriarchate, shows the extent of 
the power of the Church ; a power bestowed upon Saint Peter by the Man- 
God, and by virtue of which the pope, his representative, can make the 
first last, and the‘last first. The Byzantine Church, formerly without rank 
and without See, is raised to the patriarchate by the Roman Church, and, 
after her, takes the highest rank. Formerly withdrawn from obedience to 
the Roman Church, the Byzantine Church now returns to it.” 

New embarrassments afflicted Inuocent. There were two pretenders to 
the empire, Philip, duke of Suabia, and Otho, duke of Aquitaine. The 
pope had not made it known which he was inclined to favor. Frederic IL, 
of the house of Suabia, the successor of Henry VI, considered Innocent 
TH. as his guardian, and, even before the death of his father, had been 
declared king of the Romans. The most powerful princes of Europe, 
ignoring the rights of Frederic, sided with the other rivals. The first 
served the Ghibeline faction, the second the Guelf faction. 

Baldwin of Flanders, emperor of Byzantium, died while a prisoner with 
the Bulgarians ; his brother Henry was named as his successor. 

At this juncture a quarrel resulted in the assassination of Philip by the 
guards of his rival Otho. 

The pope had been opposed to the duke of Suabia, as emperor elect, but 
not recognized by Rome ; but was not therefore opposed to the same prince 
a8 Philip of Suabis, against whom the pope had no complaint. The pope, 
therefore, far from rejoicing at the death of Philip, which so greatly facili- 
tated the elevation of Otho, the secret object of so many years of effort,t 
was much grieved when he heard of the tragical end of that prince, and in 

-very significant terms he expressed the horror with which he regarded both 
the murderer and 1's accomplices. The popes of that period deemed it 
their right to combat with both spiritual and temporal weapons for a cansé 
which they deemed the Almighty’s, and to continne the combst to the an- 
nihilation of the adversary, but they never sought victory by odious means. 

On the otber hand, Germany was plunged into anarchy in consequence 
of the long contests between the two pretenders to the empire. Otho ro- 


* Harter, iL, 23, + Thid, i1, 160. 
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doubled his efforts to win over Philip's adhcrents. As all desired peace, 
and the cessation of discord, s diet assembled at Frankfort with the con- 
sent of the legates from Rome, and Otho was elected emperor. It now 
required only the confirmation of Innocent, placed, between his duty 
as guardian of young Frederic, and his sense of what the interest alike of 
the Holy See and of all Europe required. Innocent will now show his in- 
most soul. 

Otho asked why Frederic, who occupied Sicily, and in whose name a firm 
government was established, seemed determined to disturb the peace of the 
empire. Innocent replied: “In accordance with the last will of his parents, 
the king of Sicily is under our guardianship, and, having received his king- 
dom as a fief of the Church, he owes us the fidelity of a vassal to his 
sovereign. We cannot refuse him advice and assistance in the affairs of 
his kingdom, for, in the words of the apostle, we owe justice to all, but we 
shall aid neither him nor any one else against you, whom we have so much 
endeavored to raise up, and to whom, as you confess in your letters, you 
owe the honor conferred on you at Frankfort, Should all else abandon 
you, the Church, with which you ought to live in perfect harmony, would 
never refuse you its protection. Doubt not of our good-will; govern ac- 
cording, to the commandments of God, and walk with pure heart in the 
way of peace and salvation.” 

It remained to be seen what were the intentions of Otho, should he suc- 
ceed in being crowned at Rome. Then, by his order, an address was pub- 
lished at Spires, returning thanks for the support of the pope, and promis- 
ing, for the emperor elect and his successors, to the pope and his successors, 
and to the Roman Church, obedience, submission, and respect, renouncing 
the abuse of taking part in the election of bishops, granting to each of them 
the right to appeal to the Holy See, and abandoning all pretension to the 
succession of deceased prelates, or to the revenues of vacant churches. 
This document also promised, on the part of the emperor elect, to co-oper- 
ate in the annihilation of heresies, and to maintain the Roman Church in 
the tranquil possession of all the territories that she had received from 
préceding emperors, and even to assist her in reconquering the provinces 
that were still to be recovered. 

Preparation was then made for the marriage of Otho with Beatrice, 
daughter of Philip of Suabia. All Germany felt that that marriage would 
produce universal peace. A scene ensued that strikingly illustrates the 
manners of the timea; a compound of cynicism and piety, forced to mingle 
with each other. Otho invited the attention of all present, and then said, 
that from among the noblest ladies of the empire he bad selected the 
Asughter of Philip, duke of Suabia, but that he deemed it necessary to ask 
their opinion, whether he could contract that marriage without denger to 
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his soul; for, rather than peril his soul,* he would prefer to remain un- 
married. He therefore invited his auditors to look to that, rather than to 
the nobility or the great possessions of the young princess. The princes 
retired to consult, and, in order that they might the mare freely do #0, Otho 
“desired his brother, the count palatine, to remain with him. 

Morimond, the Cistercian abbot, who had followed the emperor elect 
with the fifty-two monks of the abbey of Walkenreid, proposed that, in 
expistion of any thing unlawful in the projected marriage, the prince should 
promise to be the protector of the convents and the churches, the widows 
and the orphans, to found in his own domains a monastery of the Cistercian 
order, and personally to aid the Holy Land.t 

The princes again presented themselves before the king (the emperor 
elect), and Leopold, duke of Austria,t an eloquent personage, stated that 
the princes and jurisconsults we1e unanimous in the opinion that the mar- 
riage of Otho and the daughter of Philip could not fail to be advantageous 
to the empire. He added, that with respect to the proposal of the Abbot 
Morimond, the princes would also contribute towards the establishment of 
the monastery. The emperor elect having given his consent, the dukes of 
Austria and Bavaria introduced the young princess, and asked her consent. 
She blushingly gave it (unfortunate princess!), and then Otho deacended 
from the throne, bowed, drew a ring from his finger and affisnced himself 
to the princess. After embracing her he seated her on the throne between 
the cardinals,§ and when the princes were also seated, he said to them: 
“ Behold your queen: honor her as such.” The affianced bride and her sister 
were escorted in pomp to Brunswick. Otho remained in Franconia to 
settle some business, and prepare for the coronation journey. With respect 
to that ceremony, Hurter describes the church of Saint Peter as it was then. 
T extract his description, which, moreover, agrees in details with all that 
Thad collected in other quarters on the subject. 

‘When we reach the age of Michael Angelo and of Raphael, J shall have 
to speak of Saint Peter’s and the Vatican, as we now see them. It is fitting, 
therefore, to speak of what Saint Peter's then was; antiquaries will thus 
learn’ what they have lost, and the admirers of the great Florentine and of 
the painter of Urbino will realize the debt of gratitude which religion and 
the arts owe them. It will be perceived that Saint Peter's must always 
have been a rich and imposing temple. “Like a majestio mother, sur- 
rounded by a group of daughters brilliant in the graces of youth! the 
church of Sait Peter, situated beyond the walls, rose amidst a crowd of 
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* other churches, chapels, and convents. The popes had then no residence 
there, but, on ail occasions of solemnity, repaired thither from the Lateran 
palece.* A flight of thirty-five marble steps led to the three entrances of 
the portico, the walls of which were adorned with marbles and paintings. 
On one side, on three brass tablets, were inscribed the names of all the 
Kingdoms, countries, cities, and islands that were tributary to the Holy 
See.t By three other doors, the portico was left for the porch, which the 
care of Pope Sergiust had paved with marble. In that porch was a pine- 
apple, of gilt bronze, fifteen palms high, which had’ formerly ornamented 
the tomb of the Emperor Adrian,§ inclosing leaden pipes from which water 
issued in jets. Above this, eight porphyry pillars supported a gilded roof, 
from which four gilt dolphins spouted forth water into a large basin. This 
masterpiece was due to the munificence of Pope Symmachus.] Silver 
doors separated the porch from the sanctuary. This part of the church 
contained all that the piety of the heads of Catholicity had for centuries 
collected, most magnificent in symbolical significance, workmanship, and 
material. Besides the high altar dedicated to Saint Peter, there were 
twenty-seven other altars; and it is difficult to say whether the mind of a 
stranger was more impressed by the rich decorations of that vast inclosure, 
or by the host of the faithful who, from all parts of the world, often almost 
precluded all access to the relics of the prince of the apostles. There, 
were chapels adorned by the finest mosaic work, and the most precious 
metals,¥ and sanctified by the most venerable relics of the Christian mar- 
tyre, the doctors, and the pastors, Here, the mausoleums of almost all the 
popes** subsequent to Saint Clement, set forth by inscription and symbols, 
their acts, their qualities, and their piety. The soul was penetrated with 
admiration at the view, in that sanctuary, of the union of the deepest mys- 
teries, and the earthly envelope of so many great geniuses who, daring long 
,centaries,tt had directed the intelligence of past generations, and by their 


* A considerable distance had to be traversed. 

+ Tt thas been esid that Rome preserved a sort of hypocritical and seoret jurisdiction over differ. 
ent courtieies, That list of kingdoms, wlands, and cities, presented to the gaze of all comers 
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sentiments, their knowledge, und their morals had, generally, raised tham- 
Belyes like 80 many pillars of truth, 

“On the eastern side of the church, which indicates the light shed upon 
the spiritual world, ehone the high altar of Saint Peter, adorned by ali that 
art and’wealth could find to glorify the holy Apostle, His successors alone 
had the right to be crowned before that high altar. Four porphyry pillars 
supported the canopy of the altar. In front were twelve towering pillars, 
six of which were sent from Greece by Constantine. At the side of that 
altar gleamed, like the source of light upon the dark earth, amidst diamonds, 
rubies, and emeralds, a cross of the finest gold, weighing one thousand 
pounds.* It was presented by Pope Leo IV.t Near this cross was the 
golden table of the two Testaments ; it was ornamented with emeralds, and 
weighed two hundred and fifty pounds; around were suspended forty silver 
lamps ; besides which, one hundred and fifty tapers burned by day, and two 
hundred and fifty by night. 

“Qn great solemnities, a quantity of gold and silver candelabra, in the 
form of gigantic crosses, of luminous trees, and of garlands, enriched with 
precions stones, shed around a light more brilliant than that of the day- 
star; a balsamic oil keeping up the flame, and diffusing the most delightful 
perfume. Rods and rings of silver supported the hangings of the choir, 
which, under Pascal L, were made of cloth of gold. Forty-six of those 
hangings represented the Passion of our Lord, and a like number the acts 
of the Apostles. 

“The ornaments of the altar were in no respect wanting to this marvel- 
lous magnificence. Pedestals, some plated with gold and silver, and some 
of solid metal, supported a golden cross enriched with fine stones, as if 
to show that ignominy had disappeared from the cross, and had been re- 
placed by a brilliant splendor, since Christ had wrought the salvation of the 
world. Statues of saints stood upon other pedestals, 

“Leo ULt placed two silver angels at the entrance to the choir, Leo 
IV., one of the principal benefactors of this temple of Christianity, gave a 
statue of our Lord seated upon his throne between two celestial megsen- 
gers, and surrounded by twenty other statues. Other pedestals served to 
support magnificent vases or costly hangings. But what especially awak- 
ened the admiration o. the faithful$ were the paintings on the ceiling, rep- 

* A thoussnd pounds of gold would now cost about three hundred thousand dotlere, 
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“resenting the greed of the Christian revelation; paintings even more re- 
markable for the depth of their mysterious meaning than for their artistic 
merit.* There were the mysteries of the Church militant, the cross, and 
the Lamb; from the wounds of the Lamb flowed five streams, towards 
which the twelve tribes of Israel proceeded under the form of twelve 
lambs. The pope (probably Innocent IIL.) was in the attitude of adoration 
beside the Lamb, and held in his hand the banner of victory. Above, ina 
starry sky, and seated on a throne, was our Lord, holding in his hand a book 
whence proceeded the four Gospels, under the form of the four rivers of 
Paradise, while the nations, represented by harts panting for the fountains, 
flocked to hear him. Peter and Paul, with halo-circled heads, announced 
the Son of the living God, and promised a new life to the faithful. A dove 
escaped from a hand that emerged from the clouds. Such, at that period, 
was the temple dedicated to the chief of the Apostles.”+ 

In the morning, the steps of the church of Saint Peter, and alll the streets 
and avenues in the vicinity, were occupied by priests. There was a Roman 
party to whom the election of Otho was distasteful, and it was necessary to 
make a formidable display of troops to put down, at need, the malcontents. 
Otho hed some difficulty in advancing with his own attendants. 

The pope, surrounded by the cardinals, bishops, and clergy, was seated 
in front of the hronze gate, at the head of the steps leading to the church. 
Three bishops descended the steps to give the benediction to Otho and to 
conduct him to the pope. 

Otho. after kissing Innocent’s feet, swore, as Henry VI. had sworn, to 
attack neither the Church nor its rights; to be an equitable judge, the pro- 
tector of the widow and the orphan; with all his power to defend the 
churches, especially the patrimony of Saint Peter, to watch over and sup- 
port the dignity of the empire, and to reconquer the rights which had been 
taken from it. 

The pope then said: “Will you live in peace with the Church?” The 
emperor having thrice replied “ Yes,” the pope said: “I give you peace ag 
it was given by the Lord to his disciples,” and kissed him on the forehead, 
the chin, and the cheeks. Then he continued, “ Will you be a son of the 
Church?” and the emperor having answered in the affirmative, the pope 
said: “I receive you, then, as a son of the Church ;” and then covered 
him with his cloak, taking him by the right hand, and the emperor kissed 
the pope on the breast. They thus proceeded from the bronze gate to the 


* They dave from the time of Saint Sytvester, thirty-third pope, created in 314. Innocent Il. 
bad them repaired about the year 1200. 
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silver gate, during the singing of the Benedictue Dominus Deus Ierad—' 
* Blessed be the Lord God of Israel.” 

The pope leaving the emperor in prayer, returned to the charch, during 
the singing of, Peter, lovest thou me? The emperor was then introduced. 
Seven Ftalian bishops eat on the right hand of the pope, and seven German 
bishops on the right hand of the emperor. Innocent then said: “The an- 
cient rules of the holy Fathers require that he who is placed above others, 
should be charitably examined as to his faith and life; for, it is written, 
Impose not hands lightly.” The emperor was then asked if he promised to 
be pious, temperate, disinterested, affable, and mild, and if he sincerely 
admitted all the articles of the Catholic faith. The pope, having bleased 
him after his answer to those questions, went into the sacristy, whence he 
returned clad in the papal vestments, to proceed with the rites. The arch- 
priest and archdescon of the Sacred Collefe, who were stationed near the 
emperor, to direct him in the ceremony, then conducted him to the sacristy, 
where the pope received him as a canon of Saint Peter’s, and caused him 
to put on the costume of that dignity. They then left the sacristy and 
advanced towards the altar of Saint Peter, and the archdescon intoned the 
litany. The bishop of Ostia then anointed the emperor, and prayed the 
Most High to give him his Holy Spirit, that he might govern the people 
with justice, have God constantly before his eyes, and merit his goodness, 

The pope then descended from the throne, and, with Otho, proceeded to 
the altar of Saint Maurice, whither the proper officers brought the imperial 
crown from the high altar. The pope first presented the ring to the em- 
peror, saying: “Take it as the symbol of faith, sovereignty, and power.” 
Then he girded him with the sword, that with the blessing of God and by 
the power of the Holy Ghost he should cast down ‘his own enemies and 
those of Holy Church, and protect the kingdom and soldiers of Christ. 
During the prayers which accompanied each of those ceremonies, the pope 
received, from the hands of the archdeacon, the imperial crown, placed it 
on the head of the empefor, and gave him the sceptre, emblem of the 
imperial authority, with which he was to protect the Church and the Chris- 
tian people, to punish the wicked, and give peace to the good. The head 
of Christendom then returned with his assistants to the high altar. The 
prefect of the city and the chief judge conducted the emperor to his place ; 
and the pope having intoned the Gloria in Exceleis, the choirs sang alter- 
nately, At the end of the chant the emperor placed the crown upon the 
altar, heard the Gospel read, Iaid down the sword, and offered to the pope . 
bread, tapers, and gold; in return for which he received the kiss of peace, 
and then the body of the Lord. The episcopal shoes were then taken from 
the emperor, and replaced by the imperial boots and the spurs of Saint 
Maurice, At length he left the church, scoompanied by the pope, 
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to march in procession through the city. Horses stood ready at the 
church door. The emperor held the pope’s stirrup,* handed him the bridle, 
and following him with the crown upon his head and: surrounded by all his 
attendants. The chant of the priests arose in the streets, the bells rang, 
and the chamberlains of the emperor scattered money among the people 
during the whole length of the procession, 

At the entrance to the great Lateran palace, the emperor alighted, again 
took the pope's stirrup, and together with the prefect, conducted the sov- 
ereign pontiff to the banqueting hall. At the repast, Otho was seated at 
the right of the pope, and after the singing, and the benediction given by 
the pontiff, each retired amidst the applause of a portion of the Roman 
people, 

The two sovereigns some time afterwards took leave of each other; but 
& germ of enmity slready fermented in the bosom of Otho. 

The Waldenses began to excite attention. Some of the principles 
of the sect of the Manicheans prevailed, it was supposed, among them. 
Peter Waldo, of Lyons, if not the founder, was at least the most active 
promoter of the sect. It owed its celebrity less to the innovations it strove 
to introduce, than to the audacity with which it propagated principles 
already taught in various countries, and even in Rome, by Arnold of Bres- 
cia. It is related that as several citizens of Lyonst were at their doors 
talking on indifferent matters, one of them suddenly fell dead. The im- 
pression made by the event determined Peter Waldo, a rich man, to preach 
the nothingness of human life, and the necessity of amending their hearts 
and becoming more pious. He enlarged on this topie whenever he found 
opportunity. Liberal almsgiving soon surrounded him with poor people, 
and furnished him with the means of increasing the number of his hearers. 

Waldo by degrees became chief of a sect. His followers were called the 
Poor of Lyons—they called themselves the Humble. 

The principal attack of these sectarians was upon the visible Church, 
which they declared corrupted by the use of préperty. According to them, 
they alone preached the true doctrine of Christ; all men were equal ; no 
one had the right to claim obedience, since there onght not to be any 
hierarchy in the Church. They rejected the names of popes and bishops. 
Singing in church was a hellish screaming, marriage no sacrament} every 
honest layman a priest. 

Priests’ vestments, tapers, incense, and holy water, were according to 
them things superfluous and absurd. Images and paintings were a sign of 
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idolatry ; the cross only a bit of wood, like any other; and the sign af the 
cross a vain habit, Yet they seem to have bad images of our Saviour 
on the cross, but the cross was in the form of a T, and our Saviour 
had one foot over the other, so as to be attached by only three nails, In- 
nocent, after testifying his horror of their maxims, disapproved this last 
innovation, which scandalized the faithful; for he distinctly speaks, in his 
sermons, of the form of the cross, and of the four nails. 

Such heretics having appeared at Viterbo, Innocent succeeded in alarm- 
ing them. 

A warlike protector was nceded by those perverse people. Raymond VI, 
count of Toulouse, whose ancestor is distinguished in history as the com- 
panion and rival of Godfrey de Bouillon, became the most powerful friend 
of those heretics. 

Hurter gives exact details of the war declared against the sectaries, of 
the siege of Béziers, and of all the deeds of arms in which the innovators 
were defeated* Unfortunately, views of personal ambition entered into 
this war. Some were tempted to tho field by the hope of sharing the spoils 
of the conquered ; and others expected higher titles, or exemption from a 
crusade to the Holy Land, for the name of trusade was also given to the 
expedition against Languedoc. 

Otho did not fulfil the promise he had so solemnly mode. He annexed 
ithe State of the Church to the empire, and intended the same fate for oll 
Italy. “ Roger, the Norman hero,” it was said, “ wrested Apulia from the 
empire ; that province must be restored.” Otho coveted even the provinces 
belonging to Frederic ; provinces which he had sworn to respect. 

Innocent could not behold unmoved the dangers that menaced the king- 
dom of Sicily. Although his guardisnship was at an end, circumstances 
rendered the pope’s protection necessary to the young king. 

In 1211, the pontiff, with the advice of the cardinals, having long warned 
Otho, pronounced an excommunication against him. “for having degener- 
ated from the sentiments of his ancestors; for having violated his sworn 
faith ; for having seized Viterbo and other cities given by his ancestors 1o 
Saint Peter ; and for preparing to wage unjust war against Frederic IL, king 
of Sicily.” 

Meanwhile the Saracen remained quiet possessors of the Holy Land. 
Not a soldier left either Greece or ConStantinople to cross the sea. The 
‘Weat prepared no new crusade ; that in the south of France seemed to have 
sufficed, though it was accompanied, on both sides, by fearful crueities that 
desolated that fine country. Not one of the noble wishes of Ynnocent had 
been secomplished, The reunion of the Greek to the Latin Ohureh was 
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only apparent ; it resembled a compulsory submission rather than # real one, 
and therefore was leas calculated to incradse the consideration of the Holy 
See than to increase ita cares,* and to render almost impossible the execu- 
tion of its duties, ~ 

Tn 1212, Innocent learned with joy the great victory obtained in Spain 
over the Moors at Navas de Tolosa, by the kings of Navarre, Arragon, and 
Castile. Spenish historians regard this event as another field of Poitiers, 
destined to deliver Spain from the Arab yoke. 

In the same year, 1212, Iunocent excommunicated John, king of Eng- 
land, because that king had seized upon all ecclesiastical rights. In tho 
following year, however, John, perceiving thai in consequence of violent 
insults the pope had released the English from their oath of fidelity, and 
had invited the king of France to dethrone and succeed him, deemed it best 
to return to obedience to the Holy Church; and he rendered his country 

“feudatory by promising the punctual paywent of a tribute to the authorities 
at Rome, 

Other diaagreements had long existed in Italy, The Pisans refused on 
some points to recognize, not indeed the supremacy of Rome, but her right 
to make those remonstrances which, in that age, all the people rightly, and 
doubtless for their own happiness and peace, attributed to the benevolent 
and wisely advisory intervention of the Roman court, which, having to de- 
cide in the last resort, repressed tyrannies, punished robberies, and en- 
deavored to maintain public concord everywhere, 

Innocent OL, notwithstanding bis power, employed no mesns unworthy 
of his character to gain the Pisans. He repeated, that his first duty was 
that of pontiff ;+ that he had refused the crown ; that he had been elected 
in spite of his remonstrances, his cries, and his tears; and that he would 
worthily fulfil all the obligations which he had been compelled to accept, 
and especially that of being a pacificator. 

Let us confess that this courageous moderation could not always resist 
the spirit of the age, that spirit which strove to implicate the pope in the 
dqmestic quarrels of other countries. Let us also declare, that to a right 
established, by universal agreement, in favor of the Holy See, was added a 
whole host of cupidities that endeavored to force the pope to be their ac- 
complice. The king of Hungary invited him to send to the Holy Land the 
king’s brother, Andrew, whom the king accused of disturbing the State. 
Some French barons conjured the pope to give severe lessons to Philip, who 
thwarted their ambition. Innocent was called upon by them toremember the 
doptrine of Gregory VIL, and to avail himself of that moral weapon in the 
recent disputes with John Lackland. The king had threatened the pope 
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that the English should not be allowed to take treasure to Rome, Tho 
reply to this threat was an interdict. John vilely avenged himself upofi the’ 
bishop of Norwich, who sided with the pope, threw the prelate into prison, 
fettered, and with a leaden cope of such crushing weight, that he died in a 
few days. Innocent, irritated, and warmly urged by John's nobles, who 
were fervent Catholics, thought of deposing the prince. Jf the pope re- 
solved upon this violence, » king of France, Philip Augustus himself, under- 
took to exeonte the sentence upon the legitimate king of England. ‘Does 
not devotion explain these acts? Never has # pope been alone in an tx- 
communication ; there was always a benevolent executioner ready to draw 
the sword. 

Does not any discredit that attaches to an interdict belong more to those 
who solicit it, and accept the execution of it, than to those who issue 
it? And in that case, was the interdict fulminated against John more rep, 
rehensible than the conduct of those English nobles, who, seeing their king 
unfortunate, declared him incapable of reigning, and who sought to replece 
him by Lonis, son of Philip Augustus? But it is a sort of rule with some 
that the guilty are to be sought always in Rome. A thorough acquaintance 
with all the interests of that time is requisite to warrant a decision upon 
such questions, and with all my sincere research for facts, it is by no means 
clear to my mind, that Rome was always wrong. 

Otho being at the point of death, Frederic I. was crowned king of Ger- 
many, and Italy began to hope for a little tranquillity. Yet it seemed that 
calm could not readily be restored. On all subjects, even the most futile, 
the pope was called upon to intervene. Amidst these senseless excitements, 
Tnnocent TIL, whatever may be said to the contrary, did not allow himself 
to be led into error. He perceived, at length, that a malevolent foreign 
policy, selfish and dastardly, delighted to involve the Church in affairs of 
civil governments, whose intrigues it was unacquainted with. And on care- 
fully examining the close of this pope’s life, where shall we easily find a 
man who has more courageously resisted the universal homage of Enrope, 
and has been more calm than he, when it is noted that s king of Portugal, 
a king of Arragon, and subsequently, the king of the kingdom of Poland, so 
humbly wrote that they were his tributaries. Moreover, that terror which 
was inspired by the Saracuns, who had become before that handful of Lating 
that had occupied the throne of Constantinople stronger than they had 
been before the Greeks, who still called themselves Romans (a name ealeu- 
lated to impress a kind of terror, especially upon the barbarians)—that 
terror which disguised itaelf beneath costly armaments, moutly mere shame, 
and expeditions that were almost always unfortunate, even when suecessful— 
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concurred to strengthen the power of the pope. And what was that pope? 
Let ta give his portrait. Innocent IIL was one of the ablest statesmen of 
his time, endowed with tried courage,‘a firm yet not obstinate nature, and 
an enlightenment which-may be termed supernatural. His intervention 
was solicited on ali sides ; and he appeared to accept them all He strove‘ 
to leave no affair in an unfinished state. Then, he set the example of great 
purity of morals, and when he resisted a repudiation dictated by caprice, 
he spoke with the voice of a just, wise, and irreproachable apostle. By his 
letters he earned the title of father of the new law; he composed affecting 
prayers, preserved by the Church, he was author of the beautiful Veni Cre- 
ator Spiritus, and he is said to have composed the Stabat Mater. 

Althongh we have blamed Philip Augustus on other occasions, it is im- 
possible for us to forget the glory that he acquired, in 1214, at Bouvines. 
He made war in Flanders against Count Ferrand, against the Emperor 
‘Otho, and against the ear! of Salisbury, brother of the king of England, 
who had come to the aid of Ferrand. The armies met at the bridge of 
Bouvines, near Tournay, and Philip thus addressed his troops :* 

* All our hope is in God : the emperor and his army are excommunicated 
by the pope ; they are the enemies and destroyers of the Church, and the 
money paid to them is the fruit of the tears of the poor, and of the plunder 
of the clergy and the churches. For ourselves we are Christians, and we 
Tejoice in the communion and the peace of Holy Church. Although sinners, 
we are united to the Church, and as far as we can we defend the liberty of 
the clergy. Therefore it is that we may confidently hope for the mercy of 
God to give us the victory over our enemies.” 

When the king had thus spoken, the “charge!” was sounded. Behind 
the king was the chaplain who wrote the history of that prince, and 
another clerk. When the trumpets had sounded, they chanted the one 
hundred and sixty-third, the sixty-seventh, and the twentieth psalms, all 
apposite to the occasion, and they often wept as they sang.t Victory de- 
clared for King Philip. The imperial army fled; the count of Flanders 
and the earl of Salisbury were captured. 

We return to our recital of the labors of Innocent IIT. In 1215, he cel- 
ebrated the twelfth general and fourth Lateran councils, to condemn the 
errors of the Albigenses. 

The fourth canon of that council concerns the Greeks reunited to the 
Boman Church. The council declares that it will favor and honor them,—- 
as far ax it can, agreeably to God, supporting their customs and rites ;} but 
it blames those who carry aversion so far as to wash the altars on which 


# Rigord, Geka Philippi Augusti, Frencorum Regis. (Duchemne’s Collection, tome ii.) 
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him. Innocent was a pontiff of the most distinguished character, He ser- 
passed all the men of merit of his day. At Rome, at Pavis, at Bologna, no 
one could leave him but with admiration of his astonishing memory, 

‘Woe have scen that in many affairs his advice prevailed. He knew how 
to avail himself of all advantages—skilful condescension, patienes, and a 
just understanding of the interests of Rome. The doctrine of Gragery VIL, 
softened in form because the secular princes were less evil; generous eown- 
sels to the crusaders, liberty secured to his partisans, respect and apoatoli- 
cal affection for his adversaries—such were his allies, his counsels, and his 
rules, The more he acted alone, the more surely he commanded sucvess, 
Thrice a week he held a consistory, or, rather, a public audience, which had 
not been done for a long time. In various matters, he heard all parties; he 
left trivial causes to his subalterns, and reserved to himself only the more 
difficult. 

He debated with such profundity, that jurisconsults went merely for the 
sake of hearing -him. 

He was of medium stature, and his countenance always imposing. Tnno- 
cent supported many poor people in plenty, while only three dishes were 
served to him. He both advised temperance and practised it. 

Under his reign, the temporal power of the popes gained new strength. 
This great pontiff, this great genius, as courageous in his own way as Greg- 
ory VII., was more fortunate than the latter. 

Innocent, at his death, was in the zenith of his glory. Such was the end 
of him who had 80 nobly maintained the interests of Christianity, and who 
earlessly reminded reigning princes of the dictates of morality and of the 
duties of the throne. 

This pope governed the Church ejghteen years, six months, and nine days. 

‘We owe to M. Chavin de Malan, a very distinguished ecclesiastical wri- 
ter, reprint of the book entitled “‘ Innocentiit IIL, de sacro altarie Myste- 
rio, libri vi. (16mo ; Paris, Sagnier & Bray, 1845). This work, written in very 
pure Latin, contains, first, the Ordo Bisse, and a prologue. ‘Phe first book 
comprises sixty-four chapters; the second, sixty-one; the third, twelve; 
the fourth, forty-four; the fifth, twenty-eight; the sixth, fourteen. It is 
dedicated to Bishop Affre, of Paris, who worthily appreciates #0 complete 
a work. All the different orders of the hierarchy are clearly defined. 
Finally, as announced by the title, the sacred mystery of the sitar is fally 
explained. One cannot well express all the learning that is to be found-in 
this admirable work, which one of the popes, most busied in important 
affairs, yet found time to compose for the instruction of the eccleniastics of 
all countries. Bury speaks briefly of this work. Fleury and Receveur 
have not mentioned it. The title, the subjects, the quotations from Sorip- 
ture, may have caused it to be supposed to be in the style of the Following 
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of Christ ; but it ia essentially different. Innocent’s work has too many 
antitheses ; @ defect from which the Imitation is free. 

T close with all those considerations, by quoting the portrait of The 
Preacher, which Innocent himself has drawn : 

“The power of the preaching of the divine word is euch, that it reclaims 
the soul from error to truth, and from vice to virtue; it raises up the fallen, 
smoothes the rough ; it instructs in the faith, creates hope, and strengthens 
love; it uproots the mischievous, plants what is useful, and sustains what 
is virtnous; it is the road of life, the ladder of salvation, and the gate of 
Paradise. Therefore, the preacher should be provided with gold, silver, 
and balm; that is to say, that he should have wisdom, eloquence, and 
virtue, that he may feel what he speaks, and practise what be preaches. 
God grant that I may myself practise that which, as a preacher, I teach!” 

Besides these precepts of so great a genius, let us add a few words which 
testify to the deepest humility. He says in his book v., chapter 2, of the 
Sacred Mystery of the Altar: Ego vellem doceri quam dovcere, magisque referre 
quam proferre sententiam—I would rather be taught than teach, and receive than 
give advice. No! holy and admirable pontiff, it is you who still instract us 
in policy, in courage, in greatness of soul, and in knowledge; and humility 
will but crown so many accomplishments and virtues, 


179. HONORIUS Ill.—a.p.1216. * 


ONORIUS IIL, Cenci Savelli, belonged to one of 
the most illustrious Romen families. At first canon 
of Saint Mary Major, he next became canon-regu- 
lar of Saint John Lateran. For four years he wes 
tutor to Frederic IL, and afterwards, in succession, 
chamberlain and vice-chancellor of the Holy Ro- 

, man Church. He was elected pope at Perugia; on 

the 18th of July, 1216, by nineteen cardinals, whom 

ibs Peevglice 1s diikaat seen bea confined in the hall where the 
election was held. He was crowned and consecrated on the 24th of aly, 
in the seuse ity, and made his entry into Rome on the Slet of August. 

On the 4th of September, he formally took possession at Saint John Late- 

ran. The Romans received the new pope with such demonstrations of jqy 

0 justified hopas'of s happy reign. 

In his zeal for the interests of the Holy Land, the pope wrote to the 
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bishops and to the Catholic sovereigns in terms of encouragement. Desir- 
ing the execution of the laws of his predecessor on the studies of the clergy, 
Honorius ordered the chapters to send to the public universities somo 
young canons to be trained in the studies requisite tor their ministry ; end 
to remove ali obstacles, he granted exemption from residence $a the sta- 
dents end to their theological professors. 

‘The faithful had been accustomed to observe the feast of Christmas with 
so much solemnity, that the more forcibly to express their rejoicing, they 
did not abstain from flesh-meat if it follon a Friday. The bishop of Prague 
wrote to Honorius, inquiring whether the custom was permissible. The 
pope replied, confirming it: “If Christmas-day fall on a Friday, and, even 
more, if it fall on o Saturday, on account of the excellence of the feast, 
all Christians may eat flesh-meat, provided that no vow or regular obegerv? 
ance constrains them to abstain from it; but those are not to be reproached 
who, on such days, abstain from flesh-meat."* 

By a bull signed on the 222 of December, 1216, Honorius approved the 
order of Preachers (Dominicans), institated in 1207, under the rile of Samt 
Augustine. Innocent IIT. had orally approved that order. Saint Dominio 
has been often and violently attacked. It is to be observed that the aseail- 
ants have confounded the founder of an order, which, in Spain, counted 
among its members some pitiless persecutors, with the persecutors them- 
selves. The Inquisition, of which we have alresdy spoken, and which 
originally only inquired as to the propagation of heretical opinions, became 
a political institution, far more Spanish than Etalian. Upon which point’ 
we may remark, that Italian sagacity was somewhat outdone by Spanish 
despotism. It must not be forgotten that Saint Dominic devoted himself 
exclusively to preaching; that it was his maxim that the master of his own 
passions ia master of the world,t and that we must either be the rulees or 
the slaves of the passions. Dominic exhorted to humility, and especially 
to poverty, He was once asked in what book he had found a sermon which 
hed much affected his auditors; the monk replied: “The hook I use is 
Ohasity. ” 

Saint Dominic attacked the heresy of the Albigenses By wood and by 
example, The civil authc-ity committed eruelties which he neither advieed 
nor appreciated ; and, moreover, ho died in 1221, while that deevible tefvena) 
was not established until 12291 his justice is due te Saint Dominio, whose 
acts were entirely distinct from those of the Inquisition, 

The rule of the Dominicans enjoined preaching, perpetual ’sikemee, enn- 


* Novace, ii, p. 178. Dom Grappin gives a dimertation on this question iu the oon) 
Journal of Dinouarta, in 1775. The question is thus stated: “ When and why was nieat 
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tinuous fasting, abstinence from flesh-ment hetween the 14th of September 
and Easter, the use of woollen instead of linen, and other susterities, which 
they strictly observed. Up to the year 1219, they wore the habit of the 
regular canons. Subsequently, they assumed that which they now wear. 

In 1220, they celebrated » general chepter in the convent of Bologna. 
There, the holy founder of the order renounced all the income and posses- 
sions of the convents. This order became one of the four mendicant orders ; 
those four orders are the Augustinians, Oarmelites, Dominicans, and Fran- 
ciscans. The Council of Trent authorized them te possess property, but 
imposed upon them the law of mendicancy, to preserve the memory of their- 
former discipline. 

The Dominican order has produced great many canonized saints; four 
sovereign pontifis—Innocent V., Blessed Benedict XL, Saint Pius V., and 
Benedict XIIL ; more than sixty cardinals; more than a hundred and fifty 
archbishops; more than eight hundred bishops; and an innumerable host 
of writers, and men illustrious for piety and knowledge. 

Subsequently, Honorius assigned to a member of that order the office of 
Master of the Sacred Palace, one of the most important in the Roman court. 
Saint Dominic, noticing that when the cardinals went to the ceremonials of 
the pontifical palace, their servants remained idle in the ante-chamber, pro- 
posed to Honorins to appoint a learned man who, at such times, should 
preach the word of God to them. The pope approved of that, and intrusted 
the work to Dominic himself, who commenced it by expounding the Epis- 
tles of Saint Paul. So great an audience was attracted by his lectures, that 
it was settled that thenceforth a Dominican should perform this duty, with 
the title of Maestre del sogro Palazo—Master of the Sacred Palace. In the 
course of time, the Dominican, companion of the master, had the duty of 
preaching to the retinue of the cardinals, and the master had the office of 
censor of the publication of books and writings in the city of Rome, and of 
publications brought thither. For this reason, the Father Master has a 
seat in the Congregations of the Holy Inquisition and the Index. 

* Honorius crowned, as emperor of the East, Peter de Courtenay, count of 
Auxerre, and his wife, Violante, sister of the Emperor Baldwin and Henry. 
The ceremony took place on the 9th of April, 1217, in the church of Saint 
Lawrence, without the walls, not only in order that the Eastern empire 
should not, on account of such » coronation, pretend to any right upon the 
‘West, but also that the patriarch of Constantinople should not have any 
complaint to make that his right to crown the emperors of the East was 
prejudiced. 

The city of Genoa revived some old claims upon the island of Corsica. 
Honorius recognised the republic as being entitled to one-half of the island ; 
and Genoa, in return, was to pay the pope annually » pound of gold. At 
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the same time the Marquis d’Este received, in fief, the March of Ancona, 
in consideration of an annual tribute of » hundred Uvres provisines, or, 08 
others say, provengales,* 

The Holy Father, in 1218, approved of the Hospitaller Canons regular of 
Saint Anthony, instituted in 1003, by Gaston, a knight af Vienne, in Dau- 
phiny. They undertook the care of the patients attacked by Saint An- 
thony’s fire, an epidemic which at that time afflicted the West. The order 
was suppressed under Clement XIV., and the property of the Canona of 
Saint Anthony given in part to the Knights of Malta; whose, grand 
master added to his titles that of Grand Master of the Order of Saint 
Anthony. 

In 1218, Honorius canonized Saint William, archbishop of Bourges, who 
died on the 10th of January, 1209; and in 1220, Saint Hugh, prior of the 
Carthusians, and bishop of Lincoln, in England, who died on the 1%th of 
November, 1200. In 1224, he canonized Saint -William, canon regular of 
the congregation of Saint Victor, of Paris, and abbot of Roschild, in the 
island of Zealand, Denmark. In 1225, he canonized Saint Lawrence 
O'Toole, archbishop of Dublin, who died on the 14th of November, 1181; 
and finally, in 1226, Saint William, archbishop of York, who died on the 
8th of June, 1154. 

The pope, who had crowned as emperor Frederic IL, son of Henry V1, 
and grandson of Frederic Barbarossa, incessantly urged him to take the 
cross for the Holy Land, as his predecessors had done. Frederic IL. alter- 
nately sold and seized again the patrimony of the Countess Matilda. At 
the time of which we speak, those lands were sold, and the pope was en- 
treated to crown, as king of Sicily, Henry, son of ic. But Henry 
dying, Frederic seized the island again. 

In the north of France, the pope had restored peace ; he had previously 
succeeded in withdrawing all claim to the English throne by Louis, son of 
Philip Augustus, who had been invited to London to succeed John Lack- 
land, and subsequently his son, Henry IL. As Philip Angusina owed 
so much of his strength and power to the patronage of the Holy See, it 
waa his duty to recognize the authority of Rome when shé ordered him to 
abandon pretensions which she no longer approved. 

In 1219, Saint Dominic proposed to Saint Francis that their two eangre- 
gations should be blended into one. But Saint Francia replied: “ My dear 
brother, it is the will of God that they should remain separate, in order that 
by their diversity they may adapt themselves to human infirmity, eo that ho 
whom the rigor of the one would not suit, may embrace the mildness of the 
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other.” But they none the less formed s perfect union between each other 
and their disciples. Saint Dominic was present in the chapter general that 
Saint Francis held near Assisi, in the year 1219, commencing on the day of 
Pentecost, 19th of May. There were present above five thousand friars, so 
greatly had the order increased in nine or ten years ; and they camped ont 
in the fields, lying on mats or beneath poor huts. They had brought no 
provisions, and yet they wanted for nothing, so great was the charity of the 
neighboring towns and cities of Assisi, Perugio, Foligno, Spoleto, and even 
‘Ferni, Narni, and Civita Castellana. Ecclesiastics, nobles, and commons 
flocked from all lands to minister to the friars, in a holy emulation of 
humility and charity ; they were touched by the sight of the peace and joy 
of the brethren in a life of such hardship and penance; they admired 
their unfion and their submission to their holy founder. “Behold,” said 
they, “the narrow way of the Gospel ; behold why it is so difficult for the 
rich fo enter into the kingdom of heaven!" 

Cardinal Ugolino attended the chapter, and one day when he addressed 
the brethren, he ended by giving them great praise. Fearing that such 
praise might excite a spirit of vanity and relaxation, Saint Francis ascended 
the pulpit, and represented to the brethren the temptations and persecu- 
tions which awaited them, the disorder of their successors, and the future 
decay of the order. He reproached them with laxity, and with their in- 
sufficient sense of the singular graces which God had bestowed upon them ; 
and go forcible was his address, that not only did he repress in them any 
feeling of vanity, but even covered them with confusion.* The cardinal 
complained of this to Saint Francis, who replied : “ My lord, I have spoken 
to preserve the substance of your praise, and to support those in whom 
humility has not yet become deeply enough rooted.” 

Many Franciscan friars of the transmarine provinces, came to seek from 
the head of that chapter remedies for the evil treatment they had suffered 
in various places, from their want of authentic letters proving that their 
order was approved by the Church. They also complained that they were 
not allowed to preach, and begged that Saint Francis would obtain from 
Pope Honortus « privilege by virtue of which they might preach whereso- 
ever they pleased, even without the permission of the bishops.- The holy 
man indignantly replied: “What! my brethren, know ye not the will of 
God! It is his will that you should first conciliate the superior by humility 
and respect; and then by your words and your good example conciliate 
those who are inferior. When the bishops see you live holily, and not seek- 
ing to encroach upon their authority, they will themselves solicit you to aid 
them in laboring for the salvation of souls, and will eend to hear and imi- 
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tate you. Your peculiar privilege, therefore, should be, not to have a 
privilege which would only serve to inflate you, to give you @ confidence 
prejudicial to others, and to excite opposition.” 

Some of them represented that they had met with many priests whom 
they could not inffuance by prayer, argument, submission, or their own ex- 
emplary life, to allow them to preach or to receive material sid. Francis 
replied: “My brethren, we are sent to the assistance of the priests to sup- 
ply their defects ; each will receive his reward, not accdrding to his author- 
ity, but according to his Isbor. What is the most agreeable to God is the 
salvation of sonls, and we shall gain souls, not by separating ourselves from 
the priests, but by living well with them. If they oppose the salvation of 
souls, God can punish them. If you be sons of peace, you will win over 
both the clergy and the laity, and that will be more agreeable to Ged than 
your winning over the laity while scandalizing the clergy. Hide their 
faults, supply their defects, and be only the more humble for having 
done 80,” 

Fleury, in his book lxxix., p. 183, thus speaks of the stigmata* or marks 
of Saint Francis d’Assisium : “Saint Francis was accustomed to divide his 
time into two parts ; one, of action for the good of his neighbor ; the other, 
of contemplation for the improvement of himself. Thus, two years before 
his death, in the year 1224, after many labors, he retired to Mount Alvernia 
to pass his Saint Michael’s Lent, the forty days from Assumption to the end. 
of September, on which he habitually fasted. This mountain is on the con- 
fines of Tuscany, and is part of the Apennines, lying between the Arno and 
Tiber, near Camaldoli and Vallumbrosa.t 

“Tt was given to Saint Francis in 1213, by a nobleman of the country, by 
name Orlando Catanio, who erected an oratory and some cells there. The 
holy man having retired thither in 1224, and prayed long and fervently, 
God revealed to him that on opening the Gospels he would learn what 
would be in him most agreeable to God. Having accordingly prayed ar- 
dently, he tock the book on the altar, and had it opened by Brother Leo, 
his only companion in this solitude. He opened it thrice, every time find- 
ing the Passion of our Lord, whence Francis concluded that he was before 
death to conform himself still more to the sorrows of the Passion; and 
although his body was extremely weakened by austerity, the saint was not 


* In the Dictlonary of the Academy (4to ed., vol. ii, p. 780; Paris, Firmin Didot, 188%), in the 
article Stigmata we' find the following: “ The Stigmata of Saint Francis, marks like thabe of 
the five wounds of Christ, thet Seint Francis had on his hands, fect, and side.” 

t+ Wadding, 1218. From the top of Mount Alvernis, in clear weather, you can‘see the Medi 
terranean on one atde, the Adriatic on the other. This magnificent spectacie makes it oge of the 
most beautifal spots of earth, Arent in the rock ie shown where Saint Freneis received, the 
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alarmed at this thought, but more encouraged to martyrdom, which he sup- 
posed to be the perfect conformity to the sufferings of Christ. 

“One morning, about September 14th, the Exaltation of the Holy Cross, 
8s he was praying on the mountain side, he beheld a seraph with six ardent 
and luminous wings descend rapidly from heaven. When he came near, 
Franeis distinguished amid his wings the figure of a man, having his hands 
and feet extended and nailed to a cross. Two wings rose above his head ; 
two were spread to fly, and two covered all his body. This vision as- 
tonished him greatly. His heart was seized with a joy mingled with 
sadness, and he saw that it was not by bodily martyrdom, but by the 
ardor of charity that he was to be transformed into the image of Christ 
crucified. 

“The vision disappeared, leaving in his heart a wonderful ardor, and a 
still more admirable impression on his body; for there at once began to 
appear on his hands and feet the marks of the nails, as he had seen them 
in the vision of the Crucified. His hands and feet seemed pierced through 
with nails ; the heads of the nails appeared inside his hands and above his 
feet, and on the other side the points were turned back into the flesh. On 
his right side appeared a red wound, like a lance throst, which often gave 
blood that stained his tunic and drawers. 

“The servant of God seeing that these stigmata (as they were called) 
could not be concealed from his companions, was greatly embarrassed. 

“He told them his vision, and after spending his Lent im solitude, de- 
scended the mountain at Michaelmas, and God confirmed the miraculous 
impression of these stigmata by several other miracles.” 

Lake, bishop of Tuy, in Spain, an author living in that time, beara testi- 
mony to the truth of the stigmata of Saint Francis, and says that they 
were seen and touched, five years before he wrote, by many of both the 
regular and secular clergy.* 

It is on account of that miracle that Saint Francis is called in history the 
BSeraphic. 

“In 1996, Honorius, on the 30th of January, approved of the rule given 
on the 18th pf January, 1171, to the Carmelite monks, by the blessed Albert, 
patriarch of Jerusalem. 

These religious traee their foundation to the Prophet Elias, in Mount 
Carmel Innocent KIIL forbade the discussion of that question. 

Novaest saya : “I willingly submit to the decision of the supreme judge 
of the Church, and will only say, that the rule of the blessed Albert, which 
consists of eighteen very short heads, was mitigated in 1431 by Eugene 
TIL, who permitted the religions to cat meat on three days of the week, 
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suppressed the fasting from the Feast of the Holy Cross till Hester, and 
moderated the perpetual silence.” 

‘This order having been suspended in the General Council of Lona till it 
should be deliberately examined, Honorius TV. confirmed, it, and ordered 
the religions to adopt a different dress from that which they hed warp. 

The Carmelites, and Discalced Carmelites, animated by the nablest emu- 
lation, have in all times produced a great number of saints and iugizions 


As’ Bredevio J¥. had despoiled John of Brienne of that portion of his 
kingdeta of Joraaalem which was not occupied by the Saracens, Honorius 
yidlded to one of those charitable impulses which so admirably characterize 
tke Reman Church, antl gave to John, temporarily, for the support pf the 
‘royal Gapiity, all the patrimony possessed by the Church between Radico- 
fani ang Rome. 

‘Ip 3226,* Dominio held the first general chapter of his order at Bologna, 
and was named-in it Master General. 

The eates year, the pope crowned Frederic Il. emperor. Two years later, 
Phibp Augogtus died, and was succeeded by his son, Lovis VIIL 

Most of the letters of Honorius were published at Toulouse, by Innocent 
Ciron, under the title of Quinta Compiatio Decretalium (1645, folio), with the 
notes of the publisher ; some of them are also to be found in the Collection 
of the Councils, and in the works of Baluze, Wadding, Dom Marténe, 
d@’Achery, d’ Ughplli, &c. 

Under Honorius we must place the reign and the conquests of Genghis- 
Khana, son of a khan of the Moguls,t who was born in 1163. He was only 
thurteen years old when he began to reign. An almost general conspiracy 
among his subjects, who deemed him weak and without talent, compelled 
him to retire to Avenk-Khan, sovereign of the Tartara. He showed himself 
worthy of the shelter given to him by that prince by signal services, not only 
in the wars against his neighbors, but also in that which he maintained 
against his brother, who had usurped the throne. Genghis-Khan restored 
Avenk-Khan to his throne, and became his son-in-law. But Avemk forgot 
the services Genghis,had rendered, and resolved upon hie avin. Gunghis 
levied an army, defepted his father-in-law, and dethroned-hiam, Shis vic- 
tory inflamed his ambjtion ; ho raised a great army, with which)iq! an 
twenty-two years, he eonquered Persis, Cathay, part of Chinaapa 
all Asia, His dominden extended over eighteen hundred leagammySxqm vast 
to west, and over mabe than a thousand from north to acti, Slb-wae pre- 
paring to complete thi: conquest of China when disease oaxried him af, in 
the midst of his — in 1227. 
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Genghis-Khan was neither a Christian nor a Mussulman. The Mussul- 
mans feared him because he had done them much evil, and from fear of that 
indomitable conqueror’ they spared the Christians, whom they deemed to be 
less to be dreaded. 

On the 8th of November, 1226, King Louis VIIL, of France, died at Avig- 
non. By his queen, Blanche of Castile, he had had eleven children, six of 
whom survived him—Louis, Robert, John, Alphonse, Charles, and a daugh- 
ter named Isabel. The one who succeeded Louis VIIL, on the throne of 
France, was that great king, Louis IX., whom France venerates under the 
name of Saint Louis. As he was only eleven on his father’s death, Queen 
Blanche was declared regent. 

Honorius II. governed the Church ten years, eight months, and ove day. 
He died on the 18th of Magch, 1227, and was interred at Saint Mary Males 
near the altar of the Presepio. 

There was no vacancy in the Holy See. 

If we are to follow Matthew Paris, the heretical Albigenses, whose doc- 
trine had spread into Germany, elected, about the year 1223, an antipope, 
on the confines of Bulgaria, Croatia, and Dalmatia: he was named Bar- 
tholomew. But this intrader does not appear to have troubled the Church 
long. However, the Albigenses whom Raymond reled in France threatened 
their country with no less fatal injury ; and the pope in vain endeavored to 
retain Raymond in the ways of gentleness and obediencé. 


180. GREGORY IX.—a. p. 1227. 


BREGOBRY assumed the name because he was created 
. pope at the monastery of Saint Gregory ad sepiem 
; solia. His former name was Hugh, or Hugolin, 
and he was of the family of the Cencis, counts of 
Begni. 
Tn 1198, his cousin, Innocent TIL, remarked him 
i t7 im the congregation of Saint Mary del Reno, and 
"we crested him snocessively oardinal-deseon of Saint 
Eustace, bishop of Ostia, and archpriest of the Vatican Basilica, Various 
legutions ware confided to him; he was sent to Naplos, France, Tascany, 
and Lombardy. Novaes bestows great praise upon this illustrious negotia- 
tor ; purity of religious sentiment, pradence, sagacity, knowledge in every 
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branch of literature, dexterity in business, and persuasive eloquence ; all 
those lofty qualities were combined in him with noble mannera and ay ¢le- 
gent and majestic figure. He was appreciated all over Europe and beloved 
in Rome. He was deeply versed in the affairs of the Holy See aud though 
he was eighty-three, age had diminished none of the gifts of yatpre and’ 
study. He was elected pope, in spite of his strong resistance, on the 10th 
of March, 1227 ; blessed for consecration on the 21st; and, finally, ordwned 
on the Easter Tuesday, April 3, 1227. He took possession at Saint John 
Lateran on the 80th of the same month. Saint Francis of Assisiam, who 
hod chosen him as the first cardinal protector of the Franciscan ardar, had 
foretold his elevation by often addressing letters to him with the super- 
scription, to the Most Reverend Father and Lord Hugo, future bishop of all the 
universe, and father of the nations. This pope greatly loved Saint Francis, 
and, as we shall see, canonized him in 1228. 

In the conclave which elected Gregory, the cardinals were divided in 
opinion, Being unable to agree, they agreed to a compromise, voting for 
the one chosen by three compromisers. This fact, not noticed by Fleury, is 
given at length by Novaes.* Among the cardinals selected as compromisers 
was Cardinal d’Urach. Two of the compromisers instantly declared in his 
favor, but with uncommon generosity and with earnest remonstrance he 
proposed Cardinal Conti; and he pressed that choice so earnestly, proving 
too the justice of the selection by so many arguments, that the other two 
compromiserst yielded, and Conti was elected. By this conduct, and by 
othor virtues, Cardinal d’Urach has merited the title of saint in the Cister- 
cian calendar, and in the Gallican martyrology of Saussay.t 

Fleury, on the authority of Rainaldi, gives the following account of the 
ceremonies then celebrated : 

“On the day of his coronation, Gregory§ proceeding to Saint Peter's, 
accompanied by many prelates, received the pallium according to the cus- 
tom, and, after saying Mass, walked to the Lateran palace, covered with 
gold gnd precious stones, and returned with the crown on his head. On 
Monday, having said Mass at Saint Poter’s, he issued forth wearipg two 
crowns, mounted on a richly caparisoned horse, surrounded by capijzals 
clad in purple, and by ¢ numerous clergy; the streets wope, hang arith 
tapestry ornamented with gold and silver—the finest work 
the finest colors of India—and perfumed with various aromatice. , F 
ple sang the Kyrie dleison, and hymns of joy, accompanied by ghyp.anund 
of trampets. The judges and officers attended, resplendent with gelit-agd 
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+ A compromise ia an ees by which two or more persons agree to leave their difiunioes to 
abe decision of an arbiter or arbiters —Dict. of Frenck Academy. Paris, Didot, 1888. 
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silver and silken copes. Greeks and Jews, in their respective languages, 
sang the praises of the pope. An innumerable crowd, bearing palm-branches 
and flowers, led the procession ; the senator and the prefect of Rome walked 
beside the pope, holding his ‘bridle. Aud thus he was conducted to the 
palace of the Lateran.” 

Gregory, after the possesso, ordered the Emperor Frederic to set out, 
according to his promise, for the Holy Land. Frederic bluntly refused to 
comply with the pontifical behest, and maintained that he would not fulfil 
his oath. 

On the 29th of September, 1227, the pope, attired in his pontifical robes, 
pronounced, in the cathedral of Anagni, that the emperor was cut off from 
the Catholic communion. On Holy Thursday, the emperor, in his anger, 
induced the Frangipani and other Roman nobles to conspire againat the 
pope, whom they attacked while he was celebrating Mass at Saint Peter's, 
on Easter Tuesday, thus renewing the sacrilege committed upon Gregory 
VIE. Abandoned by a part of his guards, Gregory IX. was compelled to 
retire hastily from Rome to Rieti, a city of his own States, whence he re- 
paired to Spoleto, and finally to Assisi. 

Before entering the last-named city, he halted at Saint Damian, where he 
visited Saint Clare, and advised her, in order to avoid various inconve- 
niences, to have some property, and he offered her an abundant supply. 
She firmly declined the offer (Fleury, kxxix., p. 206), saying that a holy 
poverty was preferable to all property, and that having that, she could 
find no more secure possession. The pope then said: “If it is your vow 
that restrains you, my daughter, I will absolve you from it.” “ Holy Fa- 
ther,” she replied, “I desire absolution only from my sins.” 

Arrived at Assisi, the pope directly proceeded to the tomb of Saint Fran- 
cis, where he prayed for a long time, and recommended to the saint the 
Charch, so greatly disturbed. Then he consulted with the cardinals who 
accompanied bim, as to the canonization; he ordered an exact inquiry into 
the miracles of the saint, both in the city,and in the surrounding country. 
The witnesses were heard and their depositions reduced to writing, and the 
evidenos waa then examined by those cardinals who seemed least favorable 
to the oanenization. Then, returning to Perugia, the pope examined, in fall 
consistory, the validity of the proceedings; and the canonization being 
unamimensly resolved upon, he returned with his court to Assisi, where the 
tidings of that ceremony had caused s great assemblage of prelates, nobles, 
and the poopie of the different provinces, 

Ab length, on Sunday, the 16th of July, 1228, im the church of Saint 
George, where the asinf was buried, the pope, from a lofty throne, preached 
@ sermon wpon the text of these words of Eoclesiasticus: “He shone in the 
temple of God like the star of the morning, like the full moon, and like the 
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son’ Then Octavius, cardinal-descon of Saints Sergius and Bacchus, 
and a relative of Innocent IIL, pablicly read the account of the miracles ; 
and Rainier Capoccio, aleo a cardinal-deacon, pronounced » disewtine in 
corroboration. Then the pope rose, and, in a fond tone, éaié: ‘fe the 
Glory of God, of the Holy Virgin Mary, and the apostles Saittt Peter and 
Saint Panl, and to the honor of the Roman Churvh, we, by the advice of 
our brethren, have resolved to place in the catalogue of the saints the 
pleased Father Francis, whom God has glorified in heaven; and we dedide 
that his festival shall be celebrated on the anniversary of his death.” 

Then the cardinals intoned the Ze Deum, and the people responded with 
joyfal acclamations. The bull of canonization was expedited three days 
after, and directed that the festival should be celebrated yearly on the 4th 
of October. Novaest says: ‘The body of the saint was for s long time 
exposed to public view; it was erect, had its eyes open, and the stigmata 
were seen surrounded by blood.” 

It remained thus during the following reigns; but Sixtus IV., at the 
request of Saint James de la Marca, when at Assisi, in 1476, had a wall 
built before the stairway, which led to the subterranean church, where the 
saint was, and thus deprived the people of the sight of the bedy of Saint 
Francis. It began to be thought that the body had ceased to exist, but, by 
the care of Pope Pius VIL, it was found, and « detailed account pub- 
lshed by his orders, of which we shall speak in his reign The ca- 
tonization of Saint Francis had a happy effect upon the Romans, who 
very tenderly venerated him, and they recalled Gregory, promising to 
remain faithful subjects. Moreover, they were indignant that Fred- 
eric, who had at last resolved upon going to Syria, had ordered Ray- 
nald, duke of Spoleto, to commence hostilities against the Roman conrt. 
In fact, Raynald, with some imperial troops, and even some Saracens, at- 
tacked the patrimony of Saint Peter. The foresight of the popes had con- 
stantly taken measures to prevent any important success of the Mussulmans 
in Tbaly; but that same sagacity could not anticipate that the Saracens 
would ever become the allies of an emperor who had sworn to defend and 
protect the Holy See. The pope sent against this impious army some sol- 


* Eecleniaates, chap 1, v. 7. 

+ Novacs, xill,, p 83, That author gives these details only in the wlame scapeldiigt the 
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diers hastily raised, and commanded by Jean de Brienne, the former king 
of Jerusalem, and Frederio’s son-in-lew, though all good understanding had 
cessed between them. Great violence was committed on both sides. 

Frederico, meanwhile, had arrived near Jerusalem, disembarking at Saint 
Jean d'Acre. Having with him only two galleys and s hundred knights, he 
found but little obedience in the country. At this juncture there arrived 
two friars minor, who presented to the patriarch of Jerusalem dispatches 
from the pope, announcing the perjury and exoommanication of Frederic. 
The pope, at the same time, forbade the Hospitallers, Templars, and Teu- 
tonic knights ¢o obey any of the orders of Frederic. “ 

The Christians now reasonably thought that such quarrels might be fitly 
postponed. Marching under the command of the duke of Limburg, a Ger- 
man by birth, they fortified Cesarea, and thought that, after repairing the 
walls of Joppa, which they still held, they might march upon Jerusalem. 

Frederico approved the design, and placing himself at their head, they 
arrived at Joppa on the 15th of November, 1229. But the Sultan of Egypt, 
Melik-Camel, was encamped near Gaza, a day’s march from Joppa, and his 
nephew, the sultan of Damascus, at Naplouse, at the like distance. 

The Emperor Frederic sent two nobles to Melik-Camel with presents, 
and with the expression of the emperor's desire to have the sultan for his 
brother, and of his intention being not to make conquests, as he had already 
territories enough to satisfy the greatest ambition. The nobles, on obtain- 
ing an audience, were to add that the emperor, nevertheless, had come to 
recover the holy places, and the kingdom of Jerusalem, which rightfully 
belonged to his son-in-law. The Empress Yolande, Frederic’s new wife, 
had died that year, after giving birth to a son, who was named Conrad. 
The envoys had also orders to say that if Jerusalem were restored, there 
would be no need to commence a war or to shed human blood. Melik- 
Camel was well aware of Frederio’s real weakness, and of the existing differ- 
ences among the Christians. Moreover, those who arrived from Europe 
were not accustomed to speak so moderately ; Frederic’s message was in 
“the tone of » Christian long resident in the East, who would procure by 
negotiation what he did not hope to attain by force and courage. 

Malik-Camel, on his part, also sent presents, and begged that the emperor 
would explain the nature of the friendship which he desired to exist be- 
tween them. “As regards Jerusalem,” replied the Mussulman, “the,affair 
is important, not on account of the value of the country, but on account of 
the reapeof that the Muesalmans my brethren feel for the city, and espe- 
cially dor the Temple, which they look upon as the house of God; they, 
-with as zouch devotion as the Christians, visit the sepulchre of Jesus Christ. 
Were I to abandon the Holy Sepulchre, the Caliph might accuse me of 
betraying my religion.” 
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After a very secret negotiation, in which there was no intervention of any 
authority dependent upon the Holy See, although there were vierrs apoa- 
tolfe in that country, treaty was concluded between Frederio and the 
sultan, in the following terms: “1. The eultan delivers Jerusalem te the 
emperor and his lieutenants, that he may fortify and dispose of it aa he,will. 
2, The emperor will not touch the Gemlate, which is the Temple of Solomon, 
nor any thing that is within its bounds, nor allow any Frank to do so,¢ bat 
it will remain unchanged in the hands of the Mussulmans, that they may 
pray there and have the public and frge exercise of their religion. The 
keya of the inclosing gates will be kept by those who reside within the 
inclosure, to take care of the mosque. 8. No Mussulman shall be pre- 
vented from going in pilgrimage to Bethlehem. 4. If any Frank firmly 
believes in the majesty and dignity of the Temple (by this belief is meant a 
respect for that mosque equal to that of the Mussulmans), he may enter to 
pray, otherwise no Frank shall be allowed even to enter the inclosure. 5. Hf, 
at Jerusalem, s Mussulman does wrong to another Musgulman, he shall be 
judged by magistrates of his own religion. 6. The emperor will recall those 
who shall undertake to injure the possessions of Melik-Camel. 7. The em- 
peror will aid neither Christian nor Mussulman in making war upon the Mus- 
sulmans during the truce, nor excite them to commence hostilities. 8. If any 
Frauks pretend to contravene any of the articles in this truce, the emperor 
will be held to defend the sultan against their attack. 9. Tripoli and its ter- 
ritory, Kerek, Castelbianco, Tortosa, Margat, and Antioch, with all their con+ 
tents to remain in the same state as during the war, and the emperor forbids 
his army to give any aid to the lords of those places. Finally, and farther, 
Bethlehem and the territory between it and Jerusalem, together with Naza- 
reth and the road as far as Acre, and the territory of Touron, Sidon, or Said 
with its dependencies, were to be restored to the Christians. 

This truce, which was to last ten years, was sworn to by both parties, on 
Sunday, the 18th of February, 1229. But Gerold, patriarch of Jerusalem, 
the Hospitallers, and the Templars took no pert in forming it, as they 
deemed it shameful and disadvantageous to Christendom, and worthy only 
of an excommffnicated emperor. The patriareh even refused to all pilgrims 
indifferently permission vw enter Jerusalem and visit the Holy Sepulchre, 
alleging the unrevoked prohibition of Pope Gregory, 

Frederic nevertheless entered Jerusalem on Saturday, the 17th ef Maoh, 
and on the following day, the third Sunday in Lent, he went in his imperial 
robes to visit the Holy Sepulchre, sccompanied by the ‘Teatonio insights, 
his German nobles, and a few of the populace. As he could nob And a 
bishop to give him the crown, he took it from the altar himself. Then the 
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master of the Teutonic order delivered a long discourse, partly in German 
and partly in French. He eulogized the emperor, complained of the ec- 
olesiastics, and invited the nobles to contribute towards the fortifications 
that were to be raised around the city. Frederic, as inconsistent in his 
plans as he had been in signing such s treaty, promptly returned to Acre, 
without paying the slightest attention to the fortifications for which he had 
asked the money. In the course of the few days that he had passed at 
Jerusalem, he wrote triumphant letters to thank God for the great success 
of his journey, and set forth in grandiloquent language that he had enabled 
Obristians thenceforth to visit the holy city at pleasure. Reaineldi gives us 
two of those letters; one to Pope Gregory, which is couched in general 
terms, the other to Henry, king of England, entering somewhat into details. 
The patriarch of Jerusslem wrote, on the same subject, two letters in a very 
differant style ; one to the pope, the other to the faithful. In the letter to 
the pope he set forth the disadvantages to the Christians that resulted from 
the arrival of the emperor. The prelate complained of the secrecy which 
the prince had observed in the negotiations for the trace, in contempt of 
the opinions of the bishops and the nobles ; and he reflected upon the pre- 
ecipitate departure of such a conqueror, which looked more like a flight. 
The prelate then examined the treaty. 

“Tt is,” wrote he, “an intolerable abuse to yield to the infidels the 
temple of God, which is the patriarchal seat, without even allowing Chris- 
tians to onter the inclosure unless they agree with the Saracen estimate of 
that place, while they are permitted to enter Bethlehem freely.” 

“There is another wrong,” he added ; “Frederic, by his treaty pledges 
himself against any act of hostility, direct or indirect, against the Saracens, 
daring thetruce. How reconcile this oath with the oath to the Church, to 
keep im the Holy Land for two years one thousand knights and fifty galleys? 
His excommunication resulted from his non-fulfilment.” 

The letter to all the faithful is somewhat more menacing. Fleury gives 
.® complete analysis of it. It is easy to see that the treaty was dictated 
solely by the interest of the sultan of Egypt, who had divined the imperial 
pride. Frederic asked but to enter Jerusalem for a moment, to date his 
letter from that capital. The tomb of Christ, the woes of Palestine, steps 
to enable other Christians to enter the city without dishonor, care for the 
interests of the Holy See, were motives without weight for Frederic. We 
have already justly remarked, that the transient rule of Frederic was but a 
chimera, destitate of any reality. 

After reading 20 many ead details, we may edd that it was not only chi- 
merical, but that aiaid circumstances requiring more franknees than Richard 
had shown, it was really a treason. So we mu really speak of a prince 
possessed of extraordinary ability, and subsequently, beyond dispute, one 
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of the greatest men of his time. We shall see bim die in sentiments of 
piety and penitence; but how many outrages had he not committed upon 
religion, morality, the imperial dignity, and the interests of Italy, of the 
Holy See, and even of the empire! But, let us proceed. 

Though Gregory was obliged to make war to preserve his States, nor 
could he forget the distirbance caused in France by religious questions. 

Raymond, count of Toulouse, had made his peace with the Church and 
with the king of France ; treaty had been concluded, in the form of letters 
patent of Lonis IX., setting forth, in substance, that Raymond had sub- 
mitted, and that he came to ask, not justice but morey from the-Church 
and from the king, and promised thenceforth to be faithful to them. He 
was to expel all heretics from his territory, and to make strict search after 
them. 2 
Immediately after his absolution, Raymond was also to fulfil some other 
conditions: he was to take the cross from the hand of the legate, to cross 
the sea against the Saracens, and to remain in Palestine five years; and to 
place his daughter, Jane, in the king’s custody, to become the bride of one 
of his brothers. By this arrangement the king left to Raymond all the 
diocese of Toulouse, excepting the property of the marshal, that is to say, 
Guy de Levis, marshal de 1a Foi, from whom the lords of Mirepoix are de- 
scended. 

In the year 1229, the pope confirmed an excommunication pronounced 
against Frederic, who had declared against Rome, Here we must remark, 
that though Frederic had been really crowned emperor, he had not pro~ 
nounced the whole of the oath which the emperors took at their coronation. 

The pope, after quitting Rome would not return, on account of the plots 
formed by the nobles, who were partisans of Frederic ; but, the Tiber hav- 
ing suddenly overflowed its banks, the people rose in tumult and demanded” 
his return, The emperor, impressed by the event, determined to sign a 
peace. 4 

On this oocasion Frederic agreed to the following terms: “The king of 
Sicily and of Germany will not, by himself or by others, prevent free course 
to elections, postulations, or confirmations in the churches and monasteries 
of the kingdom of Sicily and in Germany.” An interview then took place 
at Anagni between the two sovereigns. When the pope appeared the prince 
took off his closk, threw himself at the pontiff’s feet, and received the hiss 
of peace, and then they ste at the same table. On the followihg day 
Frederic returned to Germany. 

In e prefatory discourse to his eightieth book, Fleury gives « hoot of im- 
portant particulars a to the state of the universitios of Paris and Bologas.* 
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In the month of June, 1231, Saint Anthony of Padua, of the order of 
Friars Minor, died in that city at the age of thirty-six. His great reputa- 
tion, and the miracles which daily occurred at his tomb, hastened his canon- 
ization, which the pope pronounced at Spoleto, on the 30th of March, 
1282. 

In Germany, Saint Elizabeth, widow of the Landgrave of Thuringia, 
closed a short but most edifying life. She was the daughter of Andrew, 
king of Hungary, and was betrothed in her infancy to Louis of Thuringia, 
@ prince endowed with singular virtues. 

The Rowan court never lost sight of occasions for drawing closer the 
ties of good understanding with the Greek patriarchs. Germanus, patri- 
arch of Constantinople, sent a priest to solicit from Gregory closer union 
of the two Churches. . 

The letter of the Patriarch Germanus to Pope Gregory, commenced 
with a prayer to Jesus Christ, whom he invoked as the cornerstone that 
had united the various nations into one Church. Then directly addressing 
the pope, Germanus acknowledged* that His Holiness had received the 
primacy of the Apostolic See, and begged Gregory to descend somewhat 
from his elevation and hear him favorably. He then repeats that he docs 
not pretend to prejudice the primacy of the pope, and adds, “ Let us with 
the utmost diligence seek seek after the authors of the division. If we are, 
point out to us the error and its remedy ; if the Latins, we do not believe 
that you wih to be excluded from the heritage of the Lord.” The agree- 
ment between the two parties, however,was not yet sufficiently complete to 
delight Gregory, who prepared to make fresh efforts towards obtaining an 
unalterable agreement. 

The same year the pope sent some Franciscans on a mission to the in- 
fidels, with a letter addressed to the sultan of Damascus, containing a long 
instruction upon the Christian religion, supported by many passages of the 
Old and New Testaments. It finished by an exhortation to the sultan to 
embrace Christianity, with a protestation that the pope had no view but the 
sdlvation of the sultan, and was quite free from temporal interests in the 
master, and from any desire to diminish that sovereign’s power. 

The reputation of the Dominicans increased daily, especially in Italy. 
Brother John of Vicenza was then one of the most renowned of that order. 
He proposed the canonixation of Dominic, and, in 1234, the ball was given 
at Risti, on the 18th of July. 

In the year 1232, Louis had asked in marriage Margaret, eldest daughter 
of Raymond Berenger, connt of Provence ; and as they were related in the 
fourth degree, he sené to solicit s dispensation from the pope, in considera- 
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tion of the importance of that marriage in securing to Provence the roe 
and glory of the Catholic faith. 

In 1234, King Louis having entered his twentieth year, his masrlage was 
celebrated at Sens, about the end of March. God bestowed his blessing 
upon this marriagé, the happy pair obtaining from the providence that 
protected them six sons and five daughters. 

In the same year, Gregory published the collection of Decretala Which 
bears his name, and has since been of the highest authority. There were 
already five collections of the decretal epistles of the popes, al made sub- 
sequent to the work of Gratian; the first by Bernard Balbo, of the charch 
of Pavia, later bishop of Faenza, and then of Pavis, after Saint Lanfrano, 
his master. He was a very learned canonist, and wrote five books on 
canon law. Balbo also collected the decretals and the cavons of some 
councils up to the year 1190. The second compilation was commenced by 
Gilbert and Alain, and finished by Gallus de Volterra; it bore the two 
names. The third was extracted from the registers of Innopent IIL, by 
Bernard the Great, archdeacon of Compostella, and revised by Peter Bene- 
vento, notary of the pope, about the year 1210. Five years later, Pope 
Innocent IIL ordered the fourth collection, consisting at first of the decrees 
of the Council of Lateran, at which he presided in the same year, 1215, and 
thon of his rescripts. The fifth collection consisted of the Constitutions of 
Honorins II. who had them collected by Tancred, archdeacon of Bologna, 
and ordered them to be followed in the schools and the tribunals.* 

From all these collections Pope Gregory had his own compiled by Saint 
Reymond of Pefiaforte, a Dominican, who was then sub-chaplain of his 
penitentiary.t The decretals in that collection are divided into five books, 
each containing many titles in chronological order, which had not been st- 
tended to in the former collections. This commenced at Alexander IIL; 
it was at the commencement of that reign that the decretal of Gratian ter- 
ininated, and the decretals are given only in extract, according to the matter 
of each title, but preserve the first words by which they were already 
known. 

Pope Gregory addressed this collection to the doctors and scholare 
of Bologna, by a letter, in which he said that he had published in one 
book the constitutions of his predecessors, previously dispersed through 
many volumes, and that he had done this to avoid the confusion exis- 
ing from their resemblance and their apparent eontradiotion. Moreover, 
as eome of them were to be found nowhere but in these volumes, their 
suthority had been questioned. He added, that he had omitted whatever 
was needless in the ancient constifutions, and added his own-on some 
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Goubifal questions, and he ordered this collection alone to be yred in the 
tribqnels and schools, and that no other should be made without the an- 
thosity of the Holy See. The pope wrete a similar letter to the doctors of 
Pati, dated from Spoleto, on the 5th of September, 1234. His design was 
falled, and his constitution so well recived that it has since been referred 
to simply as the Decretals. 

‘While the pope was at Spoleto, the Emperor Frederic II. arrived, hav- 
ing been preceded by the Latin patriarchs of Constantinople, Antioch, 
and Jerusalem. It was agreed that preparations should be made for war, 
aa the trnce with the infidels terminsted in fonr years. 

‘Phen the prusade for the year 1238 was published. The letter, especially 
addressed to Louis Ii., bears the date of the 6th of November, 1234. The 
pope exhorts him to prepare to assist the Holy Land, either personally or 
by kis troops, At the same time there was a renewal of the excommunica- 
tion by the last Lateran Council against all who should furnish the infidels 
with arms or yeasels. 

Then the pope demanded from all parts aid against the revolted Romans 
who had driven him from Rome. The Romans, however, taking wiser 
counsel, made their peace with the pontiff in the month of March, 1235. 

In Syria, the citizens of Acre would not submit to the authority of the 
sxehbishop of Ravenna, papal legate in Palestine, who was directed to 
defend the interests of Conrad, son of Frederic, and heir, through his mother, 
to the kingdom of Jerusalem. The archbishop of Ravenna, therefore, laid 
the inhabitants of Acre under interdict. Gregory reflected that that city 
was inhabited by Christians of different rites, who, on account of that cen- 
sure, might refuse obedience to the Holy See, and give rise to heresy, ever 
ready to make ite appearance. The pope, therefore, raised the interdict, 
after receiving from the inhabitants of Acre their promise to obey his, 
orders; and he became their mediator with the emperor. 

In Spain, from the battle of Navas de Tolosa, the arms of the Christians 
constantly prospered. In 1236, Ferdinand took Cordova. 

“Numbers of crusaders assembled in their excitement: they tormented the 
Jews, and baptieed them by force. Gregory addressed a letter to several 
prelates, in which he said that the crusaders ought to war against the 
infididle in the fear of God, purity of heart, and charity ; and that althougl 
our Lond exclades no one from baptism, he shows mervy to whom he will, 
No enw gaighirto be compelled to receive that sacrament; for, an man fell 
by bis feee-will, so he should rise again by his free-will, being called thereto 
by grese, The pope wrote to Louis IX. on the same subject, ang the pious 
King acgliod that bo bad.givon orders thst in his kingdom every ane should 
obey the wise and prudent decision of His Holiness 

The pope received @ letter from Philip, prior of the Doutinicams in they 
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Holy Land, in which he said that “the patriarch of the Jacobites, » man 
venerable for age, knowledge, and virtue, came this year (1237) to,peay at 

Jerusalem, with a numerous attendance cf bishops and monks of dis nption.* 
We have explained the Catholic faith to him, and with the greece of God 
we have so far convinced him, that on Palm Sunday, st the solemn, ptpqea- 
sion to the Mount of Olives, at Jerusalem, he promised obsdignos to the 
Roman Oharch, abjuring all sorts of heresy, and he gave us his confession, 
written, in Chaldeo and in Arabio; and on leaving, he even assumed our 
dress. He has in obedience to him the Ohaldeans, the Medes, the Persians, 
and the Armenians, whose countries are already raveged, for the most part, 
by the Tartare, His sway extends over seventy provinces, inhabited by sa 
innumerable multitude of Christians, who, however, are subject and tribu- 
tary to the Saracens, with the exception of the monks, who pay no tribute. 
Two archbishops have made the same submission; the one a Jacobite, of 
Egypt, the other a Nestorian, of the East, who are recognized as auperiors 
in Syria and Pheenicia; and we have already sent four brethren into Arme- 
nia to learn the language, thus complying with the earnest entreaties of the 
king and the nobles. 

“Wo have received many letters from the patriarch of the Nestorians, 
whose authority extends into the great Indies, the kingdom of Prester John, 
and the neighboring Eastern States; and he has promised Father William 
of Montferrat, who sometime resided with him, to join the Church. We 
have also sent some of our brethren into Egypt, to the patriarch of the 
Jacobites of that country, whose errors are greater than those of the Orien- 
tals, for they add circumcision, like the Saracens.t That patriarch, also, 
has professed to us his willingness to return to the unity of the Oburch. He 
has already done away with several errors, and has’ forbidden circumeision 
, Within the limits of his authority, which extends into the little Indica, 
Ethiopis, and Libys, besides Egypt; but the Ethiopians and Libyans aro 
not subject to the Saracens. 4 

“ As regards the Maronites of Mount Libanus, they long since returned to 
obedience to the Church, and still persevere in it, All those nations sceept 
the doctrine of the Trinity, and our preaching. The Greeks alone perse- 
vere in their malice ; e~erywhere they either openly or covertly oppose the 
Boman Church. They blaspheme all the sacraments, and treat as evil. and 
heretical every opinion which differs from their own. 

iain site he ened Se Bs ihn of Se Geo noes 
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set ourselves to learning those languages, for which we have established a 
school in sech of our convents, and already we have brothers who preach 
in vations languages, principally the Arabic, which is the most common 
fanpenge of the country.” 

On the 28d of March, in the year 1937, John de Brienne, emperor of Con- 
atantinople, died of grief, while young Baldwm was in Flanders, ocoupied 
in thd recovery of his lands, and in borrowing money to sustain his tottering 
empire, Many of the best qualified French nobles had already taken the 
oroes to sid him, which deprived the Holy Land of just so much aid. The 
Knights Hospitallers of Saint John of Jerusalem had unhappily been gained 
over by Vatacius, John III. (Ducas), Greek empéror of Nice (1238), who 
had given them lands and revenues, on condition that they should follow 
him, even against the Letins.* Moreover, they were accused of indulging 
in deplorable excesses. These complaints having reached Pope Gregory, 
he wrote thus to the master of the order: 

“We have learned with grief that you retain on your lands, on certain 
conditions, abandoned women, with whom you live in disorder; that you 
possess individual property ; that you take the defence of all who embrace 
your fraternity and pay an annual fee; and that you receive among you 
thieves, murderers, pilgrims, and heretics. You are not ashamed to aid 
with horses and arms Vatacius, that enemy of God and the Church. You 
diminish your ordinary alms, you alter the wills of those who die in your 
hospital, and you do not allow the patients to confess, without your per- 
mission, to any other priests but those who are of your order or in your pay. 
It is even said that many of your brothers are suspected of heresy.” 

In Spain, James, king of Aragon, besieged and took Valencia. It was 
easy to see that the arms of the Catholic princes were blessed by God. 

In 1240, the animosity of Frederic IL against the pope was at its height. « 
‘The emperor recriminated by enumerating the services that he had rendered 
to the Church ; and, on this occasion, no one attempted to reconcile so mis- 

a difference. 

Cardinal James, bishop of Palestrina, having arrived in France, published 
throughout that kingdom the bull of excommunication pronounced by Greg- 
ory against Frederio; the legate was at the same time directed to offer the 
empire to Count Robert, brother of the king. Louis refused the offer 
in most firm and prudent terms, The French ambassadors, who were sent 
to Wredsrio, to ask if he held religious sentiments different front those of 
othar Oatholies, were told by him that the emperor had never departed 
from the faith of kis fathers, and of his predecessors. After this assurance 

\ @hten by Braderio himself, the ambassador replied: “God forbid 
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thet we ebould attack any Christian prince without legitimate causes, It ia 
not ambition that moves ys. We esteem the king onr master, who gameto 
the throne by the xight of birth ; we esteem him beyond any elective prince: 
as for Count Robert, it en eS ee eae 
* rs 

Such was the reply, admirable for greatness and piety, and distinguished 
by sentiments of good neighborship, and that circumspection whigh,ghonld 
never desert even a powerful sovereign. ¥ 

‘The pontifical legates endeavored to excite some of the German princes 
asinet, Hrodario, bub, no comsideraldon: conld-siter tho: Saatty “ot the 
eleciore, 

Grogory wished to assemble a council ; Fredetie opposed it, and maxched 
upon Rome. He approached Grotta-Ferrata, when he learned the death of 
the pope, who sank under so many troubles on the 20th of April, aged 
nearly a hundred years, after governing the Charch fourteen ours five 
months, nd a few days. 

‘We extract from Novaes* the character which he gives of Gregory IX: 

“He was « man of sagacious intellect, endowed with a moet happy memary, 
skilled in the liberal arta, distinguished for his knowledge of jurjapradance 
and sacred literature. He was the flower of Ciceronian eloquence, the evar 
ready friend of the poor, the zealous defender of the seth ena oF comteeiae: 
tical liberty ; a model of the most shining virtues.” 

He was interred at the Vatican. The Holy Sea wieidinad vhoash one 
month, 

Gerard Vossius, provost of Tongres, and doctor of theology et Rome, 
published, in 1588, in 4to, a book entitled Gesta quedam ac monmnenta 
Gregori 1X. grecolatina, cum scholiia, 

Inquiry has often been made about the cause of the somewhat sudden 
death of Gregory. Novaes and some other authors attribute it to the gxief 
he felt on learning that some French and Spanish bishops, who were on 
their way to Rome to be present at the council, had been attacked by the 
people of Pisa, then at war with the Genoese, end treated in the most bar- 
barous manner,—being chained, and left to the torments of hunger and 
thirst, by order of Frcjeric. Gregory never recovered from the athck 
which deprived him of sll consciousness, and which almost instantly csased. 
his life to be despaired of. Louis IX. demanded the release of the bishops, 
who were his subjects. Frederio made a haughty reply. Louis rejoined: 
“You must releasa them, Think serionaly, for the kingdom of Franaa ia not 
80 weakened as to bear any more of your spurring.” This truly xqyat letter 
Produced its effects; the French prelstes were released. Tha aciyiapes, of 
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Louis TX. must have been convinced that Gregory was not wholly in the 
wrong in his differences with Frederio. 

‘The brother of Prester John, of whom we spoke in our life of Alexander 
TIL, must be David. This last had a shorter reign than his brother, Ung- 
cam. The Portuguese writers have given the most positive sinformation 
about the two Presters John. 


181. CELESTINE IV.—a. p. 1241. 


ELESTINE IV,, originally Geoffry Oastiglioni, oa- 
- non and chancellor of Milan, his native city, was 
crested cardinal-priest of Saint Mark, and bishop 
of Sabina, by Gregory IX. That pontiff named 
him legate a latere, in Tuscany, in Lombardy, and 
ip then to the Emperor Frederic IL, when he was at 






ote Monte Cassino. 

pee - Celestine was elected pope at the place called 
Beite Boi, by only ton cardinals. ‘The senator and princes of Rome had con- 
fined them there, that the election might be the more speedy. Weakened 
by age and by grief, he survived his election only seventeen days, had not 
time te publish a single bull, and died on the 5th of October, 1241, uncon- 
eeorated. He was interred in the Vatican. 
The Holy See remained vacant one year, eight months, and seventeen 
dsys. Tho cardinals were dispersed, and Frederic kept most of them in 
prison. 
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182. INNOCENT IV.—a. p. 1248. 


mt ‘ew NNOCENT IV., whose name in the world was 
Sinibald Fieschi, belonged to one of the first 
families of Genoa. He was at first bishop of 
s Albenga, and vice-chancellor of the Holy Roman 
” Church. Gregory IX. had created him oardinal- 
2 priest of Saint Lawrence in Lucina, and legate of 
4 the Marches. He was elected pope at Anagni, 

: 3 _% after an interregnum of more than twenty months, 
on the 2 24th of Jae; 1243, and consecrated on the 29th. 

Towards the end of October he approached Rome, and as usual, when 
the popes enter that city, he was received with acclamations by the senator 
and people of Rome, But their joy was short-lived; some merchants 
demanded payment of a large sum which had been lent to the preceding 
pope, Gregory. The insolence of those merchants, escorted by s crowd of 
the populace, was such, that they invaded a large portion of the palace, so 
that Innocent was obliged to hide himsclf in the most obscure place, in 
order to take nourishment. At length, on receiving # portion of their claim, 
these merchants retired. 

Innocent had previously contracted a close friendship with Frederic I. 
Then, Fieschi was only a private individual; now that he was pope he was 
obliged to sustain the interests of the Church, and the emperor incessantly 
and violently insulted him. However, Frederic sent an embassy to Rome 
to propose peace ; and to obtain it, the ambassadors, on Maundy-Thureday, 
March 31st, 1244, swore solemnly in presence of the Emperor Baldwin, of 
the cardinals, prelates, the senator, and of the people of Rome, that 
Frederic would give satisfaction to the Church for all the wrongs with 
which ehé hed to reproach him, before and after the excommunication pro- 
nounced against him by Gregory IX. 

Innocent was rejoiced at seeing so happy s contrition; but bis joy was 
speedily changed into sadness. Frederic relapsing into his original perfidy, 
protested that he could not be bound by the osth taken by his ambassadors, 
as it was too prejudicial to his interests. The better to convince Frederic, 
and to bring him back into the right way, Innocent repsired to Citts di 
Castello, that he might treat directly with the prince, who wan Bving 
at Terai. But the pontiff soon learned that snares were leid for and 
that the emperor intended to seize upon the head of the Church, that he 
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might have no opponent. After » stey of nineteen days at Citts di Castello, 
Innocent went to Sutri, whence he wrate to the Genoese to send him ‘their 
galleys to Civita Veochis. Learning that they had reached there, he de- 
termined to cross the mountains, reached Civita Veechis by that road, and 
sailed from that city to Genoa, where he disembarked, and safely travelled 
by land to Lyons, though suffering deverely on the way. 

In the quarrels between the pope and Frederic, the city of Lyons was 
neutral, but not so weakly noutral that it could be prevented from affording 
wn asylum to the head of the Church. 

In that city Innocent convoked a general council (the 13th), which was 
to assembie in 1245. He presided over it, assisted by several cardinals. 
At this council there were three patriarchs and a hundred and forty bishops. 
The Emperor Baldwin was present, 2s were the ambassadors of Franco 
and England. There Frederic IL was excommunicated, and deposed 
from the kingdom of Sicily and from the empire, as having outraged the 
Church. It has been said that this prince was the first who appealed toa 
future council, more numerous aud solemn, from such a sentence of one 
council; but Novaes justly remarks,” that forty-five years earlier, in 1200, 
the like appeal had been made by Philip Augustus, king of France. In this 
Council of Lyons the reform of discipline was debated, as also was the 
subject of the crusades fur Palestine, and Louis IX., king of France, was 
chosen to head the expedition. Meanwhile, Thaddeus of Suessia defended 
the cause of Frederic, whose ambassador he was; but it was difficult for 
lim to produce arguments calculated to soften the evil impression that was 
made upon men’s minds by the violence of the prince towards the pontiff 
and the cardinals, and, especially, by the tenacity with which he opposed 
what had been done to put an end to the vacancy in the Holy See. The 
sentence of deposition was substantially as follows : 

Pope Innocent first recounted the steps that he had taken from the com- 
mencement of his pontificate to bring about peace with Frederic, and the 
promises sworn to in the name of the emperor on Maundy-Thursday, in the 
proceding year, 1244. “ Therefore,” continued the pope, “we can no longer 
tolerate his iniquity without partaking of it, and it has become matter of con- 
ecience to panish him.” He then reduced the crimes of Frederic to four prin- 
cipal acts, averred to be of public notoriety—perjury, sacrilege, heresy, and 
felony. He proved the perjury by Frederic’s breach of the peace made 
with the Church, that ise to say, with Pope Gregory IX., in 1230, and by 
several other violated oaths; the sacrilege, by the capture of the legates 
and other prelates while on board the Genoese galleys on their way to 
vounct! ; the keresy, by his contempt of the censuree, notwithstanding which 
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he caused divine service to be celebrated ; by his connection with the Sara- 
ens, by his alliance with the Empgror Vatacius, a schismatio, to whom he 
gave his daughter, and by other conjectures, exciting vehement suspicion. 
The felony was proved by Frederic’s vexation of the subjects of the king- 
dom of Sicily. fief of the Roman Church, and the non-payment of the 
tribute during nine years. 

In that same council, it was settled that the cardinals should wear she 
red hat, as they now do; by that symbol the pope notified them thet they 
should be prepared to shed their blood in defence of the liberty of the 
Christian people. However, the cardinals did not receive the red hat until 
afterwards, at Cluny, when the pope went thither to consult with the king 
of France and his brothers. The pope, at the same time, ordered cardinals 
thenceforth to ride on horseback in ceremonies: till then, in a spirit of 
moderation and humility, they had attended on foot.* 

Thaddeus of Suessia then demanded that the guarantee of the kings of 
England and France should be taken for Frederio’s future conduct; but 
Lanocent refused to accept it. He described the emperor as the declared 
enemy, not of the person of the pontiff, but of the Church herself; and he 
declared that it was impossible to clear the accused from suspicion of un- 
faithfulness to his promises. Frederic continued to apply to the king of 
France, Louis FX., and, no doubt, regretted the violent tone in which he 
had formerly addressed that monarch. The kindly Louis held secret con- 
jerences with the pope, at Cluny, but it did not appoar that they could agree 
as to the withdrawal of the sentence upon the emperor. 

The excommunication, and, according to the jurisprudence of that day, 
its necessary result, deposition, had been made known to Frederio, In 
1246, there would be an election of a king of the Romans. The pope ex- 
horted the electing princes to choose Henry, landgrave of Thuringia, who 
was deemed to be s sound defender of the Church and of the empire. The 
majority of the electors accordingly named him on Ascension-day, May 17th, 
in the same year. The Landgrave Henry dying, Innocent desired that hie 
successor should be Wiliam, count of Holland, who was elected king of the 
Romans on the 29th of the following September. 

Daniel, duke of Russia, had led his people into the Catholic religion, and 
had recovered them from the Greek schism; the Holy Father caused Dan- 
iel to be crowned king, and granted him the royal insignia; the same 
favor being solicited by Joachim, king of Norway, was not refused. In 
1247, the pope approved the order of Sylvestrive monks, institated about 
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the year 1231, near Fabriano, under the rule of Saint Dominic, by Saint 
Sylvester Guzzolini, canon of Osimo, who died in 1261, aged ninety years. 

‘This order did not spread beyond Italy, bat only in tho March of Ancona, 
Umbria, Rome, and Tuscany. The Sclavonians obtained from the Pontiffs 
Adrien IL and John VIII. permission to celebrate Mass in their own lan- 
guage. But that right had afterwards been taken from them by Popes 
Aletander H., and Gregory VIL In 1248, the bishops and clergy of that 
nation having solicited Pope Innocent to restore them the privilege that 
had been granted by Adrian IL and John VIII, he deigned to restore it 
to them ; bat it has been deemed most unwisely. 

Innocent, grateful to the canons of Saint Just, in Lyons, granted them 
the golden rose. He had enjoyed their hospitality during seven years, The 
piety of the Lyonese has at all times been admirable. He also sent the 
golden rose to Raymond, count of Provence, who had visited him at Lyons. 
We find s proof of that fact in 2 diploma of the 10th of April, in the sixth 
year of the pontificate. Novaes, whilo quoting the opinions of several 
authors as to the date of the commencement of the ceremony of blessing 
the golden rose, expresses no precise opinion of his own; so that both those 
who believe the ceremony to be an ancient one, and those who differ from 
them, may each enjoy their own opinion. 

As Innocent took great care to encourage the study of the canon and 
civil law, at Rome, he is supposed to have been the founder of the Univer- 
sity of Rome; be that as it may. it is certain that it was Boniface VIEL 
who rendered it illustrious in Italy. 

In 1246, the Holy Father canonized, st Lyons. Saint Edmond, archbishop 
of Canterbury, who had taken refuge in France, on the 16th of November, 
1284. He also canonized, in 1247, Saint William, bishop of Saint Brieue, 
in Lower Brittany ; and in 1253, he canonized at Perugia, Saint Peter of 
Verona, a Dominican, who was martyred in the previous year by the Man- 
iohwans. Finally, he canonized at Assisi, on the 19th of September, 2253, 
Saint Stanislaus, bishop of Cracow, martyred by order of Boleslas, king of 
Poland, while that saint was celebrating Mass, on the 10th of March, 
1079. 

God continued his blessings to Spain ; Ferdinand took Seville, which had 
for five hundred and thirty-four years been in the power of the Moora. 
Frederic, however, continued to arm against Innocent, and st Lyons, 
emissaries were even discovered, sent to attempt the life of the pope. The 
tealous care of the canons of Saint Just prevented the crime. 

A crusade having been preached against Frederic, armica were assembled 
is Germany end Italy; Marcollinas, bishop of Areaso, whom Innocent had 
Placed at the head of his interesta in Tuscany, was seized and hanged by 
order of the emperor, who respected neither the age, nor the Episcopal 


character, nor the situation of his prisoner. The unfortunate prelate was 
dragged, boand hand and foot, at the tail of a horse to the gallows, 

In 1248, King Louis, who had gone to the crusade, disembarked in the 
isle of Cypras. In 1249, he took Damictta. It is to Joinville especially 
that a Frenchman should Jook for the details of the victories and the‘ mis- 
fortanes of Saint Louis. Alas! why did not a wise policy tesch that prince 
that it was not by occupying Damietta, and afterwards marching upon Gairo, 
had that been possible, that he could usefully serve the interests of re- 
ligion? At thst moment of such passion, enthusiasm, and Oatholio zeal, it 
was still Jerusalem that he should have sought; it was Jerusalem that it 
was necessary to recapture ; Jerusalém, where there was no longer a Saladin 
with what have been traly called his fatal virtues. Meanwhile, Frederic 
died penitent, on the 18th of December, 1250. By his will he ordered his 
eon Conrad to restore to the Church what she had been unjustly deprived 
of seven years before. Innocent determined to go to Rome; but before 
carrying his resolve into action, he with great feeling granted to Lonis IX., 
king of that France which had given so many proofs of attachment to 
the courageous Pope Gregory IX., ten days indulgence in favor of those 
who should pray for the sovereigns of that country. This example was 
followed by Urban IV., who on the same condition granted twenty days; by 
Clement [V., who extended the indulgence to a hundred days; and by Leo 
X,, who extended it to a whole year.* In 1251, Innocent, after celebrating 
Mass on Easter-day, and dining in public in the monastery of Saint Just, 
set out for Rome, with William king of Germany, and the cardinals and 
prelates of the Roman court. He stayed for some time at Genoa and at 
Milan : from Milan he went to Brescia, visited Mantua, Ferrara, and Bologna, 
and stopped at Perugia, where he remained nearly a year and a half, In 
1253 he went to Assisi, where he visited Saint Clare, who was at the point 
of death. At length, entreated to go to Rome, and even threatened if he 
should not go, he set out thither and made his entry in the month of Oc- 

‘ tober, amidst the ordinary acclamations which, as we have already rematk- 
ed, slways welcome the entry of the popes into the capital of the Christian 
world, 

Innocent, afflicted with the reverses which Saint Louis hed met with, 
sincerely rejoiced when he learned that that monarch had effected his re- 
tam to France. He was not to see once more his mother, Blamche of 
Castile; but the vows of the French, their prayers, and their tears of affec- 
tion somewhat softened the affliction of the prince so beloved by Ria Sine 
trious nation. 

While marching against Manfced; oon of Frederlo, the pope fell sink st 
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Naploa, and died there on the 7th of December, 1254. He had governed 
the Church eleven yeara, five months, and about fourteen days. He was 
buried in the cathedral of that city. This pope, profound in jurisprudence, 
‘was also called monarch of the divine and human lawe. He left a work in 
folio, which has often been reprinted, Apparatus euper Decretales, 

‘We may say a few words about that work, which was among the latest 
transactions of Innocent. He had always promised a treatise on atudies, 
and his decretals were anxiously looked for. Wher they were’ ready, he 
Addressed them to all the prelates of France, England, Scotland, Wales, 
Spain, Germany, and Hungary. In an accompanying letter he said: “ We 
are grieved to learn* that all students, quitting philosophy, to say nothing 
now about theology, apply themselves to the study of the secular laws. 
And what is still more lamentable is, that the bishops in most countries 
take for benefices and ecclesiastical dignities only lawyers and professore of 
law, who should be excluded if not otherwise commendable. Hence, those 
who study philosophy remain in want of food and clothing, not venturing 
to show themselves, while lawyers, riding pompously on well-harnessed 
steeds, robed in silk, glittering with gold, silver, and jewels, draw down the 
indignation of the laity, not only on themselves, but on the whole Church. 

“ Anxious to repress this insolence, and exalt the study of theology, or at 
least of philosophy, which even without piety leads to science and diverts 
from avarice, we order that in future no professor of laws or advocate, 
distinguished as he may be in the profession, shall be promoted to eccle- 
siastical dignities and benefices, unless he is instructed in the liberal arts, 
and recommended by good morals. If any prelate venture to violate this 
constitution, his appointment shall be null and void, and he shall lose the 
right, for that case, of making one.” 

‘We see with what exemplary regularity the popes intervened in the busi- 
neas of all orders; and what could more happily, more promptly, or more 
effectually intervene? After the death of Innocent IV. the Holy See was 

“vacant only four days. 

T insert here an extract from the Credo of Joinville,t in which, after his 
profession of faith, he relates various incidents relating to the taking af the 
king near Damictta, in 1250, and which occurred in the presence of the 
legate of Innocent. 

Saint Gregory of Tours, named bishop in 573, left us a Credo. That of 
Dante is mach eeteemed in France, where numerous commentaries hare 
made him so well known. Then comes the Credo of Joinville, which he 
composed at Acre, in 1253, for the edification of the Catholic knights. He 
wetarved from Syria with King Louis IX in 1254, and in 1967, he finally 
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completed this Credo, which is of the most precise orthodory.* A single ex. 
tract will show the author’s veneration for Holy Church. “ We should be- 
lieve the Holy Ohurch of Rome. We should believe the commands given 
to us by the apostles and the prelates of the Holy Church, and perform all 
the penances that they impose upon us.” . 

The Oredo is based upon the Apostles’ Creed ; then the author explains 
the various prophecies which announced the facts of the New Testament, 
The work'is ornamented with illuminations of that era, which in color re; 
semble those of the Roman Catacombs, in the frequent use of ultramarine, 
ochre, and scarlet. It appears that the Credo was read before the sick who 
were cared for by the Knights Hospitallers, and that copies were given to 
the convalescent. 

The closing passage of the work, which I have translated as closely sa 
possible from the original, is as follows. It is Joinville who speaks : 

“Now you perceive that it is fitting to have both good faith and good 
works. To deprive us of either the one or the other, enemies are daily 
attacking us, and they will attack us, even more than they do now, at the 
last day, that is to say, the day of death, in which dey may God and God’s 
Holy Mother Mary, and all the saints help us! At that last day, the fiend 
will see that he cannot deprive us of the good that we have done; and he 
will eee that he cannot make us do evil, all the strength of the body having 
left us. Then he will assail us in the other direction, and will do all in his 
power to tempt us into sin against faith or otherwise, so that we may die in 
evil thought, which God forbid. And then will be serviceable books, with 
images of the points of our faith, even to the very moment of our death. 
And in order that the enemy may work no delusion before the patient, let 
the book be read, which sets forth and teaches the points of our faith, #0 
that both by eyes and ears the heart of the dying may be so filled with true 
knowledge, that the enemy neither here nor elsewhere can put aught of his 
evil into that dying heart; as from euch evil thought may God preserve us 
at that death-hour and always! 

“T have taught you, to the best of my knowledge, how you should hold 
God embraced in both ariis—that is to say, in the arm of firm faith and in 
the arm of good works. For they are in great peril whom the enemy oan 
alienate from God! God threatens to smite them with his sword, and to 
pierce them with his arrows, which are not to be feared by those who re 
his friends, and who hold him in their embrace. Now, let us not leave kim, 


© Tho manuscript, of which a frcsimile and translation are given, is in the Imposed Lthonry 
(Wo, 2,016), and was firet noticed by Mr. Paalia Paris, metaber of the Acsdany of Innevigtions 
and Belles-Lettres. Thirty copies were printed on vellum, and thirty-on 4to paper, by Auibross 
Fermin Dedot No copies were sold; forty-eight wure given to members, and ten to foreign as 
‘octstes of the Society ; the other two were placed in the Imperial Library. 
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and we shall do wisely ; and let us hold unto him untii he shall give us his 
Blessing, and until he shall change our name of Jacob, which signifies com- 
batant, into the name of Israel, which signifies Him tho secs God ; and may 
God grant that we may see him face to face, to the salvation of our souls 
and bodies! And may he grant us this in answer to the prayers of his sweet 
Mother, of Saint Michael, and of all the saints! Amen.” 

Joinville, the warrior, in composing that Credo, which any priest might 
have avowed, revived the courage of the laity, who might venture, subse- 
tenily, to concern themselves with the dogmas and the precepts of 

jon. 


183. ALEXANDER IV. —a. p. 1254. 


‘T the commencement of the reign of Gregory the 
Great, we presented the reader with a summary of 
the events which preceded his pontificate. We 
now give another, no less necessary ; it will rapidly 
touch upon the host of new circumstances which 

Soe ry accumulated from the reign of Gregory the Great, 
| oa) = in the year 590, to the death of Innocent IV, in 
wal is) 1254. It is easy to perceive, at the outset, that 
ander Gregory the Great the pontifical power was consolidated ; both East 
and Weat accepted its laws. An eloquent writer and a consummate states- 
man, such as Saint Leo had been, the great Gregory also taught the people 
their duties, and made them bless his authority. It was he who brought 
vinder his immediate authority Rome, its environs, and very many adjacent 
conntries. Boasuet justly praises Gregory, under whom dawned that science 
of government which was subsequently to rule the world. 

The Lombard and the imperial Exarch, both opposing each other and 
embarrassing the Church, were both repressed ; and though their efforts 
‘wete sometimes united, yet even then o supernatural genius watched over 
the destinies of the Church that they dared to oppress, 

‘The Roman clergy and people, in the election of the pontiffs, still sought 
to please the emperors of the East; but these latter, in their uncertaintios, 
their mistakes, and the perfidies by which they embarrassed themselves, 
daily loat the prestige which had previously upheld them. 

Mahomet began to sppear in 625. He prepared his arms in silence. 









pee 


However, it was already felt that monarchy is universal in the Church, 
and that ite government could not-become obscure or uncertain. $ 

Councils assemble at the voice of the successor of Saint Peter. He i the 
head and father of all the bishops assembled in council. These very names 
are given to him by the Council of Chaleedon, in the letter to Ssint Leo: 
“ Summitas tua filits quod deest adimpleat—Let thy elevation supply what ta 
wanting én thy sons.”* Some acts of Honorius conld not ber mentioned 
without pain. Dom Capellari defends him with prudence and decision, 
following an opinion of Bolgeni: “Those aye heretics who maintain wri- 
tings that have been condemned as formally heretical, I admit; as indi- 
rectly heretical, I deny. Now the letters of Honorius were condemned as 
indirectly heretical, I admit; as formally heretical, I deny.” 

. Was there ever martyrdom so long and so courageously borne as that of 
Pope Martin? Yee—that of Pius VIL; but this latter terminated in glory 
and in immortal clemency. 

The followers of Mahomet inundate Europe. Charles Martel, instrument 
of a great miracle of God in favor of his people, hurled them back into 
Spain, whence Pelayo pursues them even into Africa. 

Charlemagne appears; Saint Leo III. rewards his valor. A terrible 
blow, 4 death-blow, is given to the indolent emperors of Constantinople. 
Their fature is a career of cowardly decline. In good faith, Charlemagne 
gave other principalities to the popes. ,They learned at once the rules of 
ecclesiastical and of temporal government. Impassioned writers before us 
have treated of these annals. We have analyzed their works; doing full 
justice to their researches, but dealing plainly too with their errors, ealum- 
nies, and the false direction that they would give to Catholicity. 

A succession of popes form links in that chain that is to extend to our 
own days, 

Saint Leo IV. found in Rome traces of the force of Charlemagne’s action. 
The Saracens threatened Rome. Withont waiting to summon to his aid 
‘Lothsire, the successor of Charlemagne, the pope raised an army snd drove 
them from the neighborhood of the capital. 

Sylvester IL, a Frenchman, also brought to the throne the knowledge and 
the skill of some of his predecessors: he speaks of penance at the com 
mencement of that tenth century which is about to be so ferocious se to 
reoall the times of the most ignorant barbariam. Saint Leo IV., im spite of 
the patronage of a Getman emperor, declares that he will owe the pontifi- 
cate only to the elargy and the Roman people. Sublime ‘example of-aub- 
mission to laws which had often freed the Holy See from the usurpetians of 


® Geo Triumph of the Holy See and of tha Ohweck, by Dom Mauro Capetiarl, afterwanld filigy 
ory XVL, translated into French by the Abbé Jammes; Ovo, Lyons, 1988; vol. i, p. Thi" 


ALBKANDER Iv. 
ite enemies, desirous of disturbing public order and the course of received 
customs. 

By a celebrated excommunication, this pope attacks all heresies, old and 
new; the wicked who assail the Catholicity of the primitive times, the inno- 
vators who, with names of yesterday, recall to the bosom of the Church 
passions from which she had already freed herself. 

Saint Gregory VIL. comes forward to put an end to the horrible excesses 
of the eleventh century, which equals the tenth in perversity. This pope 
endowed with rare vigor, a logical mind, all the dignity of the deathless 
arguments which then governed the world. He inflicts chastisements at the 
call of justice; he makes relentless war on simony, adultery, the contempt 
of divine and human laws. The age required him. The nations led him 
4riumphantly into the capito) of their king, and there they loudly demanded 

_Teepect for property, true liberty, the honor of women, and the sanctifica- 
tion of the name of Jesus Christ, If Saint Gregory VIL. is not better de- 
fended here it,is our fault; we confess our weakness. At all hazards, we 
persistently maintain, in the face of those who can see only the circum- 
stances of the present, that his compulsory acts, from 1073 to 1085, were in 
their places indispensably necessary ; and that they esteblished each master 
in his own sphere on conditions of honesty, wisdom, and truth, which we 
hope will be maintsined for the happiness of the existing nations spread 
over the world. The example of Gregory VEL. encouraged a Victor, an 
Urban IL, in the pursuit of the real good of Christendom. 

The latter reign was illustrated by Godfrey de Bouillon, who conquered 
Jerusalem. “When,” says de Maistre, “wo went into Asia in the middle 
ages, sword in hand,* to crush, if it might so be, on its own soil, the terrible 
ereecent which threatened all the liberties of Europe, the French led the 
way in that memorable enterprise. A man of the people, who has left to 
posterity only his baptismal name of Peter, and the humble surname of 
the Hermit, with no power but his faith and unconquered will, aroused Eu- 
rope, atartled Asia, broke down feudalism, ennobled the serfa, brought in 
the torch of acience, and changed sll Europe. 

“The French name made such an impression in the East,t that it has 
ever since heen in the East the name for European ; and the greatest poet 
of Italy, writing in the hixteenth century, does not disdain to use the same 

‘Whe Freneh soeptze ruled at Jerusslem. What might not have been 


expected from it! It ahould have aggrandized Europe, repulsed Inlaminn 
forever, az stifled scbism ; unhappily it could not maintain itself.” 


-Prolizatoazy Giscowse, vol. 4, p38. 
$ Bpepal france ; Tamo-—The Crunedens, Godtrey’s army. 
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‘We shall have to write but a few lines without having to deplece the less 
af that conquest, And God, for our more complete punishment, mipes up 
in the camp of the enemy s thunderbolt of war to be on the point of pon- 
quering us alike in glory and in generosity. But let us drain the axp of 
bitterness! After the tender and Catholic joy of Urban UL came Passa, 
Gelasius, Calixtus, Honorins I, Innocent IL, the great Alexander TIL, 
Gregory VIIL, and Clement IIL, in whose reign we lost Jerusalem, anil Oe- 
lestine IIT.; and at length we reach Innocent JIL, the one hondred and 
seventy-tighth pope. 

Aided by Hurter, we have deemed it our duty to bestow particular gare 
upon that reign of strength, virtue, and eloquence. All Catholics know the 
promises of God to his Church ; but have all paid proper attention to the 
fidelity with which those promises are fulfilled? He has tolerated weak-. 
nesses, errors, and culpable excesses on the part of isolated individusle; , 
but how great should be the gratitude of the faithful for that series of mer 
cies bestowed from time to time through privileged pontiffs! The histo- 
rian of the Church should preserve in his most precious pages the great 
character of Gregory VIL. ; but, as time went on, civilization having ame- 
Tiorated manners, the year 1198 needs a no less skilful, though perhaps a 
milder hand. But even yet we have not got free from crimes, especially 
political crimes. When the French and Venetians usurped the throne of 
Constantinople, mark the ineffable grief, of Innocent IIL, that they have 
stopped so far short on their way to the Holy Sepulchre! Alas! another 
crime is committed. An emperor disappears like another Romulus, and the 
guilty are not certainly known. Another monarch, who has no longer a rival 
to fear, presents himself to be crowned ; he will even marry the daughter of 
the victim. But evil in the other classes of society is not 20 intense. In- 
nocent IIT. will appreciate these new circumstances that few men of his 
time understood. And as the gpirit of conciliation, the dootrine of pardon, 
or, af the least, the sentiment of indulgence and justice, which requires 
incontestable proof of every crime, will accompany every decision of Inno- 
cent IML Although he anticipates the approaching ingratitude, he will tum 
sside his hea@, and, amidst painful vicissitudes, will continue that zaign 
which we have sketched, and which was one of the most glorions thatwe 
have had to mention in these annals. Innocent is mfoceeded by Heneriua. 

This pope approved of the rule of Saint Dominic. I have dwelt with 
praise on the order, illustrated in our day by Father Lacordaiea. Wanave 
I overlooked the spirit of concord reigning between the Dominicans. wad 
Franciscans. It bas seemed to me that I ought not to omit any af the dev 
ee ern nema Silt Visecls, tink mele Sell af 
poverty, who, on account of the miracle of the stigmata, is called 
by the name of Sersphic, x in elon 
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Further on I have mentioned, with the esp-cial esteem which they merit, 
the Carmelites, who owed their first rule to Saint Albert, patriarch of Jeru- 


The reign of Honorius Il. was desolated by the ravages made by the 
conquering Genghis Khan.- Gregory IX. solemnly canonized the great 
Saint Francis of Assisium, the father of so many pious orders, and of that 
of the Minor Observantins, to whom the care of the Holy Sepulchre waa 
intensted. We have rendered homage to the zeal of Gregory IX., in pub- 
liahing the collection of Decrefals that bears his name; he redoubled his 
efforts to bring back to the faith tho Jacobites and the Nestorians in Asia, 
and to encourage the Maronites remaining intrepidly faithful to the voice of 
the Holy See. 

+ Oclestine IV. had only time to leave his name in the list of popes. 

Innocent IV. creates kings, carries far and wide the standard of Christ, 
pleases Spain, victorious over the Saracens, consoles Saint Lonis on the 
disasters in Egypt, and gives his Apparatus ad Decretales, received with such 
applause by all the universities of Europe. The legate of Innocent IV. 
encouraged Joinville to compose a Creo which became the formula of faith 
of the sick and wounded at Saint Jean d’Acre. To conclude, we may add 
thet after the horrors of the ninth, the tenth, and portions of the eleventh 
and thirteenth centuries, the popes continued their noble mission of civili- 
gation, and prepared for the Holy Sce new triumphs which we have yet to 
relate. 


Alexander IV., originally called Raynold or Roland, belonged to the 
Conti family. Gregory IX. made him cardinal-deacon of Saint Eustacd, 
and then bishop of Ostia and Veletri. Conti was elected pope at Naples, 
against his will, on the 12th of December, 1254, and crowned on the 20th 
of that month, 

In 1255, the new pontiff, who resided at Anagni, there canonized Saint 
Qlare, of the Second Order of Saint Francis. 

The faculty of theology of Paris, having decided, in 1525, that it was not 
allowable to confess to any priest without the permission@pf the parish 
prieet, the Franciscans and Dominicans appealed from the decision, which 
they deemed an invasion of the privilege of the mendicant orders. They 
were therefore excluded from that university at the instigation of William 
of Saint Amaer, who wrote on this subject » book entitled, On the Perils of 
the Latter Tisnee, ond the Eternal Gospd of the Franciscans. This book con- 
fained many ctrom and attacks on the Franciscans: the Holy Father con- 
demmed it, and having, like hie uncle, Gregory LX, taken the friars under 
hie yeotection, he demanded their readmission into the university, and 
restoration to all the privileges which they had been deprived. The Holy 
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Father wrote very courteous letter to the university, paying many well- 
deserved compliments to that illustrions body. “The echool of Paris,” 
says one passage in that letter, “ is like the love of life in the earthly pera- 
dise, or like the alabaster lamp in the House of the Lord.” About the 
same time the pope confirmed the institution of the University of Sala 
manea, founded, or restored, by Alphonso X., king of Castile. 

In 1256, the Holy Father approved the order of the Servanis af Mary, or 
Servites, under the rule of Saint Augustine. William, count of Holland, 
elected king of the Romans, having died in December, 1255, Alexander 
threatened to excommunicate the electors, should they elect, as the deceased 
king's successor, Conradine, son of Conrad, and grandson of the Emperor 
Frederic II. . 

The pope ordered that the bishops should be consecrated within six 
months after their election, Anxious to reconcile the Greek and Latin 
Churches, he sent the bishop of Orvieto to Theodore Lascaris, but the 
, embassy had not the hoped for success. 

New disturbances excited at Rome by Manfred, obliged the pope to 
retire to Viterbo, and thence to another city of those States. 

While in that condition of exile, Alexander is said to have granted priv- 
ileges with unexampled facility. 

King Louis IX. continued to govern France with glory, and daily gave 
tokens of an exemplary piety. Among all the religious orders he especially 
loved the two mendicant orders, the Dominicans and Franciscans: he said 
if he could give away his body, each of those orders should have half of it. 

About 1256, Saint Bonaventure began to be famons. He was barn at 
Bagnarea, in Tuscany, in the year 1221. At the age of twenty-two he 
entered the order of Saint Francis, and became the eighth minister-general 
of that order. 

About 1259, Italy witnessed o till then unexampled religious movement, 
It commenced at Perugia, and passed thence to Rome, and the rest of the 
country:* Nobles and commons, old and young, even children only five 
years old, touched by the fear of God’s anger for the crimes with which 
Italy was ingdated, went about the streets of the city almost naked. They 
went in procession, by two and two, each carrying a leather whip, and, 
with groans and tears, so violently beat their shoulders that they wero 
covered with blood. At the same time they implored the mercy of God, 
and the help of the Virgin Mary. These Flagellants, so called, ware gum- 
pected by Manfred, king of Naples, even before they were scoused af way 
errors of faith ; re naa eae a a cara 
any part of his kingdom. 


® Fleury, ¥,, p 488. ‘ . 
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The Holy Father returned from Anagni to Viterbo, to hold a general 
council, and restore peace between Genoa and Venice, but “fell il) and died 
in ‘that city, on the 25th of March, 1261, after governing the Church six 
yeam, five months, and fourteen days. He was interred in thé cathedral of 
Saint Lawrence, 

The Holy Gee remained vacant three months and three days. 


184. URBAN IV.—a. p. 1261. 


HE original name of Urban IV. was James or Hy- 
acinth Pantaleon ; he was born at Troyes, in Cham- 
pagne, and was the son of a shoemaker. Bury 
says that the father was sufor veferamentarius. 
Pantaleon embraced the ecclesiastical state, and 
after prolonged studies became archdeacon of 

y/ Laon, and then of Liege, and subsequently pon- 

(J) tifical legate in Pomerania, in Livonia, and in 

Prussia. Innocent IV, had known him at the 
Council of Lyons, ond Had often heard him spesk with ability in the affairs 
of the Church. In 1252, he was named fifty-eighth bishop of Verdun. 
Alexander wished to make -him patriarch of Jerusalem, with the title of 
legate to the Holy Land and to the army there. 

Pantaleon at that time came to the place then occupied by the Roman 
Conrt, on business of his church, and, though he was not then s cardinal, 
be was elected pontiff at Viterbo, by eight of the nine cardinals who were 
there, and who then constituted the whole of the Sacred College. Being 
elected on the 29th of August, 1261, he was consecrated on the 4th of Sep- 
‘ander, and received the name of Urban. ® 

‘The commencement of his pontificate saw the end of the empire of the 
Latins fn Constantinople, which had lasted fifty-seven years. Michael 
Paleclogus, with the aid af the Greeks, recaptured that capital, which had 
always tonged for the old authority. Paleologus, to avoid the war with 
‘Which he wae Gireatemed by Urban, proposed the union of the two Civurches, 
‘but that wae not difected till the time of Gregory X. 

‘Unshen, « few days after his coronation, wrote to Louis, king of France, 
and Philip, the king’s eldest son, to grant s year and forty days’ indulgence 
to Ubem and to all who were present st the consecration of any church 
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or chapel. Urbsn, perceiving that the sacred college was too limited in 
number, at the Ember Days, in December, 1261, increased the pwpber by 
seven new cardinals, all men worthy of that honor by their leaping, and 

piety. The next year, he created seven more. . In this second prametinn, 
Urban included one of his nephews, Antherus, canon of Bayeux, archdesagn 
of Laen, then cardinal of Saint Praxedes, and legate in various kingdoms. 
That nephew acquired great wealth, with which he founded & collayiale of 
twelve canons. 

‘Urban employed representations and entreaties, in language by tums 
firm and pathetic, to bring back into the right way Manfred, king of Sicily, 
but in vain; that prince continued to harass the Church and afflict Italy. 
Then the pope ordered a holy war against him. The army of the allies, 
commanded by Guy, bishop of Auxerre, and Robert, son of the count of 
Fignders, defeated the army of Manfred, in Lombardy; but the king 
speedily retrieved the honor of his arms, and laid siege to Rome. Urban 
has been blamed for employing Italian crusaders against Manfred ; but it 
should be remembered that Manfred’s army was composed almost entirely 
of Saracens, who had declared war to the death against the faithfal 
Catholics, 

Having retired to Orvieto, the pope instituted the feast of Corpus Christi, 
which he celebrated for the first time on the Thursday within the Octave of 
Pentecost, in 1264." By his direction, Saint Thomas Aquinas, then professor 
of philosophy, composed the office of this feast, which is still recited. But 
when Pope Urban died at Perugia, the celebration of the solemnity was 
interrupted for more than forty years. It had been ordered in the year 
1246, by Robert of Torota, bishop of Liege, in consequence of the revela 
tions of a holy nun of the order of the Hospitallera, Saint Juliana Faloo- 
nieri. When the festival had been established at Liege, Urban IV., then 
James Pantaleon, had beer consulted, and had approved it, As pope, 
he did not lose his interest in it; but he postponed an answer to those who 
wished the festival made universal throughout the Charch, 

About the same time a German pilgrim priest, who celebrated the Mass 
at Bolsena, or Orvieto, ventured to doubt whether the bresd and wine 
became the body and blood of Christ, when suddenly the blood issued from 
the host and stained the corporal. The priest, to conceal his want of faith, 
folded the corporal, but there remained*the form of s man on every. fobh. | 
The miracle was at once divulged. The pontiff, who till then had best: 
izrepolute, had the corporal brought to Orvieto and solemnly ressixed. Sab- 

* Panvini states that Urhen instituted the procession now held on this feast, Otherss 
‘tho institution of the procansion to Joha XXIE, Urban in his bull epeaking only of tiie - 


‘The saxcontennial annivenszy of thet institution was celebrated at Liege, Agee eee 4 
‘bishops were present st it, . 
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sequently, at the prayer of the Ostholics of Spain, who stated that a like 
prodigy had been witnessed at Dardca, in Valencia, and at the same time 
to jput down the heresy of Berengarius, denying the presence of Jesns 
Ontlst in the Hacharist, the pope ordered the whole Church to celebrate 
thé featival of Corpus Christi. The corporal is still preserved in the Cathe- 
drat of Orvieto. All know Baphscl’s magnificent fresco, representing that 
miracte, 

Urban forbade any interments whatever in the Vatican without a pon- 
tifical permission. He was the first pope to add his number to his name; 
he signed Urban, Pope IV. It is said that there is a bull extant, signed 
Pelagius, Pp, Il. ; bot many suthors consider that bull apocryphal. 

Urban died on the 22d of October, 1264, at Perugia. He governed the 
Ohurdh three years, one month, and four days. He was a man of lofty 
intellect and prudence.” Hid heart was filled with clemency, kindness, 
generosity, and many other virtues that may be called truly royal. He 
left a Paraphrase of the Fathers, and sixty-one letters breathing wisdom and 


The Holy See was vacant five months and two days. 

I rarely shrink from matters the discussion of which may seem delicate 
aud offensive. The Protestants have endeavored to cast ridicule upon the 
profession of Urban’s father. Aristocratic sneers of the kind may well 
astonish us, coming as they do from men who 80 often preach equality and 
republicanism. What is done when the son of a poor man is intended for 
the ecclesiastical career? He is placed in a monastery where he is enabled 
to sbady. At the time of which we speak, the contract that existed between 
the Latin Church and the Greek Charch, either in agreement or in contro- 
verey, rendered familiar to even the learned of Italy the study of the lan- 
guage of Demosthenes. The traces of the language of Cicero were not 
effaced. . 

, Saint Angustine, that master of masters, was in the hands of all the pupils 
who desired to become learned. The cleric who had the least resources, the 
least aid to hope from his family, was, as is almost always the case, pre- 
citely that one who studied the most. When  distinguish@ scholar be- 
camé known for ability, he was pointed out as one who would be found use- 
fat to the Church. Rome profited by all among the popils who, whether 
in Italy or in France, were known to be the most studious. Tondoont IV. 
fond at his hand » Frenchman who united all thd qualifications meves- 
sary for 8 codtayious nuncio; Innocent IV. knew that in the diffioultios of 
the Charch it is talent, knowledge, devotion, that is needful worthily to sus- 
bain and vindiowte the work of Jesus Christ. Innocent IV. did not ask 
whence James Pantaleon came. After speaking with him, His Holinces 
perceived in him 8 merit worthy of esteem, and named him legéte to the 
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Holy Land, and men’s eyes were necessarily turned upon him who was tc 
animate the cragaders to conquer the tomb'of our Lerd. James Pamtgleon 
having become celebrated, had but a short time to wait ere beoquaitg pope. 
In that sublime elevation, courage, learning, and experiance can frealy man- 
ifest themselves. Philosophers may talk aa they please about the tights of 
all men; those rights have been most constantly recognized by the Holy 
See, With pleasure, with interest, nay, with preference, if people will have it 
80, it honors patrician birth and those historic descents which obléjede wir 
tus, but if is none the less attentive to reward services rendered to religion. 
Can any country be mentioned in which more than in Rome the egnalily 
that should obtain among men is understood in 9 consistent, ever true, and 
ever certain spirit? Upon that point, as upon so many othess, Rome, 
without calling people to revolt, gives the most judicious lessons and pree- 
tises the pure and essentially philosophical precepts of the Gospel, that in- 
exhsustible well-spring of instruction which, properly followed, cannot fail 
to secure happiness in this life and salvation in the next. One of my reasons 
for writing the Lives of the Popes is the consideration I have just men- 
tioned. Parties and sects may agitate the multitudes, poor and born in the 
lower ranks of society ; but these parties and these sects can only repeat to 
few what Rome has unceasingly taught to all. Rome, in constituting the 
tmonarchical principle, has not forgotten the consolations that she owee to 
the classes that everywhere else are degraded, to the classes in which, in all 
countries, by cultivating-with care and in the spirit dictated by the Gospel, 
sbundant fruits may be produced, unhoped for riches, and riches more than 
all others inexhaustible. Rome operates on a scale of very different extent 
from that on which so many exclusively political governments confine thei 
setion. 





185. CLEMENT IV.—a. vp. 1265. 


a, LEMENT IV., originally named Guy Foulquois, 

a, belonged to a noble family of Saint Gilles, on the 
} Rhone. It is to be remarked here, that # French- 

man succeeded a Frenchman. Guy was succes- 
sates sively soldier, jurisconsult, secretary to Louis IX, 

1 married, father of a family, widowed, priest, canon, 
: archdeacon, bishop, cardinal, and pope. Some 
authors state that Guy was also a Carthusian, but 
it seeme they confound him with his father, who did really enter the order 
of Baint Brano. Clement himself, if we may judge from a letter written at 
‘Viterbo, on the 2ist of November, in the fourth year of his pontificate, 
speaks of the entrance of his father into a monastery, but he does not say 
that he himself had ever been a monk. 4 

When Guy Foulquois embraced the ecclesiastical state, he contracted 
friendship with the holy doctors Saint Thomas Aquinas and Saint Bona- 
ventare ; Urban IV., who had great confidence in Guy, made bim eardinal- 
bishop of Sabina, to reward the ability with which he had filled the office 
of legate to England, when sent there to appease the differences between 
the king, Henry IIL, and Simon de Montfort. The cardinal-bishop of 
Sabina was absent when Urban IV. died; nevertheless the sacred college 
elected him pontiff. Being informed of his election, be repaired to Viterbo, 
and on his knees entreated the electors not to persist in their choice; but 
they were inflexible. Ho ascended the throne with the name of Clement 
TY., and was crowned on the 22d of February, 1265.* 

That same year, Clement, after expresely reserving the Duchy of Bene- 
vento, gave to Charles of Anjou, brother of Louis IX., the investiture of 
tha ‘Two Sisilies. Charles received them in fief, without fle salic law, and 
promised an annual payment of eight thousand ounces of gold and one 
Palfrey. The tribute was-to be paid on Saint Peter's eve. The Church 
was, te resume possession of the kingdoms should Charles leave no heir, or 
in onan of any enh heiz leaving none. On the day of the Epiphany, Clement 
enowned Chasles at-tho great altar af the Vatican Basilica. There ia a paint- 
ing of the caremony in the Farnese palace at Rome. 

‘Villavi has left the following description of Charles of Anjou: 


© The enmee year tn which Dante Alighieri, the great poot, wae born, 
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“Charles was a wise and prudent man, sage in council, brave ia batile, 
respected and feared by all the monarchs in the world, magnanimous, end 
with a mind aspiring to great achievements ;* confident in himself, fam in 
adversity, and faithful to ail his promises; he spoke but little ead acted 
much ; rarely laughed ; was pure and Catholic as a religious ; stetn dn bia 
justice, and haughty in his glance. His stature was lofty and remarkably 
athletic; he had an olive complexion, and a large nose. There wae majesty 
in his bearing. He slept but little, and was accustomed to say thet sleep- 
ing was a waste of time. Lavish with his soldjera, he was also greedy of 
lordships and castles ; he loved money, come to him as it might, to meet the 
expenses of war. He never diverted himself with the courtiers, minstrels, 
or mimics» His arms were those of France, azure, fleurs de lis or, with 
a lambel gules, to distinguish his arms fromm those of the king of France. 
‘When Charles presented himeelf in Italy, he was forty-six years old, and he 
reigned nineteen years.” 

(& portrait, that, worthy of Saint Simon.) 

After his coronation, Charles advanced towards Naples, to attack the 
army of Manfred. The courageous son of Frederic II. did not decline 
battle, but was defeated on the 26th of February, 1266, and, rashly expos- 
ing himself, lost his life. 

After the death of Manfred, king of Sicily, another competitor refused to 
yield to the pretensions of Charles. This competitor was Conradine, son of 
King Conrad, and grandson of the Emperor Frederic. Conradine, not con- 
tented with the title of king of Jerusalem, which the pontiff had left him, 
aimed also at being king of Sicily. Censured for this by Clement, Coaradine 
levied an army, but was defeated by Charles, put to flight, and then be- 
trayed by faithless nobles, who gave him up to Charles. When Charles 
had his rival in his hands, he took that stern and bitter vengeance which 
will forever be the subject of universal reprobation. Some writers have 
acoused the pontiff of having consented to the death of Conradine, and they 
have quoted certain antithetical phrases to justify the charge. We shall 
not pause to refute the dastardly calumny. Though very properly disdained 
by almost all French writers, it has nevertheless been quoted by Velly, and. 
‘has left him in some doubt as to the part that Clement may have had inthe 
event to which it relates. But the sarcasm which is imputed to the pontif! 
is utterly incompatible with his gentle manner.+ Fleury and Muratori shoo 
justify the pope from that false impatation; and Father James Spen- eid 
better, by proving that Conradine did not ascend the scaffold watil es 
after the death of the pope. : 

es 


* Realy. p95. t Sieg. Unio, tx., p. 90. 
+ On this point, Fleury says (v., p. 487) thet the execution tock cisco on the 26¢hof October 
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Villani mentions the conduct of Rebert, son of the count of Flanders, 
aud a relative.of King Oharles. Heaying a Provencal judge read the oon- 
deunation of Conradine, in the presence of the king, Robert struck him with 
his aword, exolaiming that it was not for him to condemn to death so great 
and Thutrions a prince. The judge died of the blow, and not a word was 
said about it, King Oharles and the French nobles thought that Robert 
had acted as.s noble ehould. The death of Conradine is none the lesa an 
‘nefaceable stain upon the sovereign who permitted it. . 

Qonredine, in his prison, was playing chess when his sentence wes an- 
nowsced to him, and he was almost immediately led forth to execution. 
‘When he was in the hands of the executioner, he threw off his cloak, and 
remembering the piety and the tenderness of his mother, Elizabeth of Ba- 
veaia, who had been unwilling that he, so young, should engage in a terri- 
bis wat, he: Imelt in prayer, and, as he rose, exclaimed: “Oh, mother! 
how deeply grieved you will be when you have tidings of my death!” Then 
he tarnéd téwards the spectators, and hearing their pitying sobs, he proudly 
ter off one of his gloves and threw it among them. We shall see how the 
gpemilet thus thrown down was taken up. 

Glement, weakened by old ‘age and sickness, but full of glory, and- of 
morits in the administration of Holy Church, died at Viterbo, on the 29th 
of November, 1268, and was interred in the church of the Dominicans. He 
was the firat pontiff on whose tomb armorial bearings were placed. This 
pontiff, who never entered Rome, governed the Church three years, nine 
months, and twenty days. 

‘The popes, thus far, have, in some: cases, not sufficiently restrained the 
ambition of their families, The very opposite conduct of Clement IV. will 
command the admiration of posterity. He would not allow his relations 
to be near him, and he forbade them to make any recommendations to him. 
He married his niece to a simple knight, and promised only a moderate sem 
shee marriage portion. He showed no greater eagerness for the settle- 

“natu tu Nita of two doughters left him by his marriage; and they became 
pens ip.the ebbey of Saint Saviour's, at Nismes. 

Wathas Martane has collected some works and the letters of this pope, in 
the Mipeasires Arecdot. (tome ii.) The most curious of the letters is that 
vdilvb-he. wrets to his nephew Poter, to prevent his exaltation from giving 

Maiping ‘a. vatiting in bis admiration of Clement IV. “He was," anys 
atumventian eBiquest preacher and = consummate juriecenmlt. 

Si pet died on thw 20th of Norsenber, inthe same Yur, shines & ment after. 
= 


int Cleunemt TV, was thon 20 feeble from euftring that he could 
not have uttered the Sevccier | wan” | attcibeted to hiss. 
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Durand calls him light of the late, Uustrious in peaagee, in prayer, in apostolic 
al, in madesty, and in morals, so that the higher he rose in dignity, the more he 
flourished in sanctity. During his whole reign, he undertook nothing of oon- 
sequence without first consulting the sacred college.” Novacs then eulo- 
gizes this pope's horror of nepotism; so greatly was this pontif’ detached 
Trom his own blood. 

The Holy See remained vacant two years, nine months, and two dsys. 


186. BLESSED GREGORY X.—a. p. 1271. 


WR HE interval which separates the reign of Clement 

Sy FY. fiom that of Gregory X., was signalized by an 
exent which cannot bo forgotten ‘in history, the 
Acath of Lows IX,, before Tunis. 

Louis left Aignes-Mortes on the 3d of July, 1270, 
with a fret conveying sixty thousand combatants. 

On the ist of July, the uaval divisions united 
hebore Tunis, five leagues southeast of the rains of 
Cath ie 

The arrival of Cdwaid, of Dudand, and his wife Eleanor, of Castile, at 
the same moment, aowrel the general satisfaction.” Faithful to a treaty, 
that son of King Henty TIT had cinbarhed at Bordeaux, but contrary winds 
had prevented his rachmy Aigues-Mortcs before the departure of the 
royal fleet. 

The heir of the Plantagenets did aot, however, long remain under the 
French banner, Dissenting fiom the plan of attaching Tania, Edward, 
against the opmions eaprewed in the council of the leadora, insisted upon 
marching directly upon Syria, aud towards Jerusalem. Despairing of con- 
yerting them to his opinions, and convinced that to act otherwise would bo 
to hazard the safety of his knights, be withdrew from the army. 

Noble and touching reparation made by a prince of the blued of Bichard 
the Lion-hearted, who, on another occasion, wes loss pious and leas obedient 
than Idward! We should remark gre, that at Mat period thure wan Bo 
Pope. Clement 1V. had died in 1268, and the conclave of Viterbo, as we 
shall sev, conld not agree upon’ a saccemor. Tho ship of Christianity 





© Hestory of Sent Liane, kang of Prinee, by tho Margate of Villt ncave-Trunn vol iil, y 00. 
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floated without a pilot,—left to the treacherous winds of statecraft. The 
crusaders had lost sight of the road to the Holy Sepulchre, 

The debarkation being completed, a camp was formed; it was an im- 
mense street of tents, open at each end, and having the arms and all muni- 
tions in the centre. . 

Peter de Condet, chaplain to the king, presented to Mahomet, the bey of 
Tunis, a cartel, which ran thus: “I proclaim tp you the ban of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and of his sergeant, Louis of France, in July, 1270, 666 of the 
Hogira, the last day of the moon of Zilkadé.” The reply to the king said :- 
“O Frenchman, learn that Tunis is the sister of Cairo.* Expect the same 
that fell to your lot there ;+ you will find here the house of the son Lokman 
for your tomb, where the eunuch Sabih will supply the place of the terrible 
angels Moukir and Nakir, who, as saith the Koran. question the dead in 
these words— IVho is thy Lord? Who is thy Prophet?” 

After several battles very advantageous to the king, the plague broke 
out. The first Christian baron, Matthew IIT. de Moutmorency, died on the 
let of August. The'sons of the king, Philip, Tristan, Peter of France, and 
the king himself, were attacked. On the 7th of the month, the contagiou 
atruck down the pontifical legate, Raoul de Grosparmy, who was acting by 
virtue of the powers conferred by the late Pope Clement IV., who had 
died in 1268. 

The health of Philip of France was somewhat improved, but the king felt 
that for himself there remained but a few hours of life. 

On Monday, the 25th, the sun had scarcely glinted on the sea, when the 
lilied flags slowly descended. At this announcement the whole camp shud- 


* The keenness of this may be well seen. Had Louis remayned conqueror, a8 at Mangora, he 
might have hoped to occupy Cairo, which he beheld no nearer than he did Tunts, sister of Cairo 
is fourteen leagues from Damietta, and twenty-two from Cairo I bave these distance + 
from the Chevalier Jaubert,s companion of Napoleon, in Egypt Aceoruing to the Chevalier 
Janbert, Napoleon often blamed Saint Louis's expedition. It seemed tu him undertaken ato 
‘wrong soon ; the Nile had but just retired; the land was but an impracticable field of mud 
‘Tho impetuasity of the Count d’.Artots and bis benperets could have no succeseful issue = Pra- 
dence, 2 knowledge of the ground, all those consideration. which create saccras, were wanting 
Napoteon, after biaming, ia language worthy of Crear, Turenoe and Froderic, thy members of 
Saint Louie's council, who knew ao little of the seat of the war they wero to wage, expatiated on 
the coutage and patience of the king, and sald warmly, that nothing in history deserved higher 
honor than his haro courage and mintlike patience, Endowed with a quick and ardent mind, 
Napolewn gave to eamvanmtion, new, burning, even Oriental expressions. Those who heanl 
euch language from the great general, could not withhold their admiration, There were no 
ministers of religion in that army, but there wore, in spite of the times, many noble sons of 
ancient France, who wees delighted to ses such noble justice paid to their sires. Wherever 
glory fa to be won, parties mingle and aro confounded, Woneath the laurel, beneath distant 
wufitring, the anger and animosity of opinioas is appessed, and peace, aot yet asen at hour, 
found. 


+ Is twa very slight consolation to find Mahomei exaggerate the glory of Louis to humble him 
the mare, 
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dered. Knights, men at anns, the sick, the wounded, all rushed‘from their 
tents in terror; one side of the royal tent was raised, ahd Loula, sup- 
ported by attendants, made his appearance, clad in haircloth to‘hie feet ; 
his already livid hands bearing a cracifix, and his eyes fixed upon « bed 
of ashes, spread upon the parched earth. The last breath of the hotil of 
the army was to be drawn upon that humble couch; it was his fist ‘som- 
mand, and he had scarcely strength cnough left to lie down upon it, it to 
motion for the crucifix to be again placed before him. 

* Ysabelle of Aragon, Aumicia d’Artois, the queen of Navarre, and the soun- 
tess of Poitiers, stifled their sobs; their noble husbands, Peter d. : 
the high barons, chaplains, almoners, and imperial ambassadors of Michnel 
Paleologus, knelt in a circle around the dying king, whose majesty never 
shone in s purer light than ou this throne of sorrow; his eceptre and 
hand of justice, the crucifix; his diadem, the martyr’s halo; his caepy, 
the sky of Carthage; his court, a weeping army; and his kingdom, Eter- 
nity. 

Horrible convulsions seemed to rack his frame, and yet no complaint, no 
regret, no murmur escapeil his lips. All that his dying voice was heard to 
utter was: “Noble Sire, God, have mercy upon this people that ‘has fol- 
lowed me to this shore! Oh, conduct it to its own land, lest it be forced to 
deny thy holy name.” The very Just words of the king wero; “Jerusalem! 
We will go to Jerusalem!"* So the prince regretted that he had not fol- 
lowed the advice of Rome, which had always been that he should go to 
Jerusalem. 

“ The king is dead! Long live the king!” This old ory of monarchy was 
arrested by grief. The heralds and the great officers of the crown were 
silent; sobs alone proclaimed the great Joss of the crusaders, 

Charles, king of Naples, arrived with hi. fleet; but not to see his brother 
alive. He caused Philip IIL. to be recognized as king of France. The det 
tails of the battles, of the treaty, of the embarkation, and the retura which 
followed, belongs to other annals. 4 

Thus died Louis IX. We have said that the Holy See was vacant.’ ‘The 
legate who should have attended the king, had himeelf perished ; but the 
love of the cross was so deep in the heart of the monarch and of the Prgpieh, 
that Rome, notwithstanding her widowhood, had not to deplore any mitdoe- 
tune to the faith. The throne of Peter was vacant, but, Louis IX. aiding 
religion had no tears to shed, ‘Yet, it were not good that the grows user. 
ator should often be wanting to his children. Had Gregory X. beer-semmer 
elected, the expedition against Tuttis would probably have been shana, 
and Louis, upon the road to Syria, add in the port of Antipaitia, suad3 

7 2 BET 


* Marquis de Vilenewvo-Trase; 18, p. 415, * 
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have preserved his strength to lead the Christians a second time to the 
‘Temple of the Saviour. - 

Let us now return to the high deeds of the holy pontifis, of those mon of 
wisdom who formed a king like Louis TX.,* and who, by the lips of one of 
their successors, will place upon the altar that model of monarchs and of 
Christians, 

The blessed Gregory X., originally called Theobald Visconti, was of the 
family of that name at Placenza, supposed to derive its origin from the 
Flavia family, to which Constantine the Great belonged. Other authors 
maintain that the Visconti sprang froin Desiderius, king of tho Lombards, 

Theobald, son of Hubert, a brother of Otho Visconti, archbishop of 
Milan and lord of that city, was at first canon of Lyons, archdescon of 
Liege, and then became legate in Syria. While there be was elected pontiff |! 
at Viterbo, on the Ist of September, . The fifteen cardinals who com- ! 
posed the sacred colloge, could not agri e upon a candidate. One of them \ 
proposed to authorize six curdinals to uae the pope, all promining to re- 
cognize the oue thus named by compromine. It was necessary to have re- 
course to such an expedient, fur tlie conclave had lasted three years. 
Ranieri Gatti, captain of the city, bud already lad the roof uncovered 80 
that the inclemency of the weather might dispose the cardinals to make o 
final choice. In proceeding by compromiv, the six cardinals pat an end to 
the longest vacancy of the Holy Sec that had taken place aiues the perse- 

i 
i 








eutions. At first they thought of Sxint Philip Benizi, of the order of Ser- 
vites, who was then famous for his miracles; but learning the design from 
envinals Ottobono, Fiewhi, and Ubaldine, whe had proposed him, Saint 
Philip went and hid himself on the top of Mount Tuniate until another was 
elected. | 
‘Tho six cardinals having agreed upon clecting Thevbald Visconti, on the | 
Jet of September, 1271, a courier was dispatched to Saint Jean d'Acre, |” 
where he was with Prince Edward, eldest son of the king of England, wait- 
ing for a favorable moment to go to Jerusalem. Theobald having received 
* the news on the 27th of October, took the road for Italy, and disembarked 
at Brindisi, on the Ist of January, 1272. 
. / 
© “ Amonyy bia virtues,” eure Michand, “we must remark cepccially thet passion for justion, 
‘which qver animated hiss ; thas reepect for humen life, of which hy bad givra eo many ¢zam- 
plo amid daagens, ond which ls v0 rarely found amoug the lords of earth. Whet affected him 
floag, moved hive not; Ghat affeted religion and the good of bis poople, raised him abore all 
fear andi afl conabhersilon.” 
*Taale 12," cage’ Voltaire, “rendered France-triarephent and woll goveracd ; he wan, te all 
tongnete, a motel Sor men, Hie platy, though that of an sxchooite, did not compromise his rays) 
‘wee never at variance with wise ecomony ; be reconciled profound stmt. 
















end fem ty eouncii, intropid without being headlong in ccrsimt, as entagnationsic oe thongh be 
hart Xngorn only wsieforvane, Ht is hardly given to men to carry tirten farther.” 
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Accompanied by Charles, king of the Two Bicilies, he went to Benevento, 
and thence, by way of Capua, to Viterbo, where ‘he found the cardinals. 
Thence he proceeded to Rome, and was crowned at tho Vatican by Car- 
dinal John Orsini, on the 27th of March, 1272. On the day of the oerans- 
tion he took possession st Saint John Lateran, preceded by « magnifivent 
cavalcade ; the king of the Two Sicilies held the pontiff's stirrap, and, at 
the solemn banquet which followed, presented him with water to wash his 
hands,* and served him with the first dish. 

In 1273, the German electors, excepting the king of Bohemia, elected as 
king of the Romane Rodolph, count of Hapsburg, the head of that glorious 
house of Austria which has uninterruptedly produced such a brilliant series 
of emperors. The Holy Father approved the election, and induced Al- 
phonso X., king of Castile, to renounce his claims upon the imperial dia- 
dem, to which he believed himself entitled, which that prince generously 
and promptly did, to show himself obedient to the Holy Father. 

The same year, Visconti, who had taken the name of Gregory X., wrote 
to Philip the Bold, king of France, to thank him for restoring to the Holy 
See the Vensissin, situated between Provence and Dauphiny, which was 
left to the Roman Church hy Raymond, count of Toulouse, who died in 
1249, and which the kings of France had since held. I¢ does not appear, 
from the relations that existed between the pope and Philip the Bold, that 
the pontiff had opposed the sixth article of what is called the Pragmatic 
Sanction of Louis IX., published in 1269, before the departure for Tunis, 
with the five other articles of that deenment. Fleury states that that 
article ran thus : “ We do not ullow that there be paid or received the pecu- 
niary exactions and the very heavy burdens that the court of Rome has 
imposed upon the Church of our kingdom, by which it is miserably im- 
poverished, unless for some reasonable and very urgent cause, or from an 
inevitable necessity, and with the) free and express consent of ourselves and 
of the Churci 

Villeneave-Trans gives this as the fifth, and must have found it thus 


transposed. Upon this point Marchetti thus replies to Fleury: “We” 


see how exact our historian is in scrapuloualy relating whatover in any wey 
opposes Rome, In his preface, Fleury had said that in his hiatory he would 
insert only such facts a8 should sppear, at least to Bim, to have « moral 
certainty; and we seen that he adopted se certain ¢ host of mere pop- 
Nee ae Fleury catetully 
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great king. On the contrary, let any examine the reasons adduced by 
Noatalis Alerander, for asserting the spurions character of that article, and 
decide whether Natalis Alexander has not demonstratively replied to his 
opponents, The article is at least a subject for serious controversy, when 
it is added to the Pragmatic by a strange hand. But it is directed against 
the exactions of the Homan Church ; that renders it a nionument of au- 
tiquity, and Fleury inserts it unquestioned. On the contrary, in that Prag- 

matio, which is nothing but an instruction written by the king for his son's 
guidance, we find these words : ‘ Be devoxt and ohedient to our mother, the 
Boman Church, and:to the sovereign pontiff as to the Spiritual Father.’ Natalis 
Alexander has taken care not to omit theso words. The Abbé de Choisy 
has faithfully transcribed them in his Life of Saint Louis, printed at Paria 
in 1689, and he invokes the testimony of Geoffry de Beaulieu, confessor of 
the pious king, who was an eye-witness (chap. vi.) 

“Thoveneau, advocate of the parliament of Paris, in his work, Preceple 
Of State, gives us ite ancient form, and in that form even the entire intro- 
duction ; it has been registered in the Cure dcx Comptes. That writer, 
to the words which we have cited, adds this obsersation: ‘ The preerpi, not 
without cause, has been reyisteved in the Clermbue des Connpler, sn that it might serve 
as a memorial to the kings of trie duty tacerds the Church of Rom ’* Well! 
Fleury, who nevertheless was the preceptor of some of the royal successors 
to the French crown, shows himself less disposed than Louis IX. to make 
auch documents known to them ; Fleury did not desire that posterity should 
read these words in his Keelsiustical Mivtory ; he therefore did not direct it 
towards as worthy an end as did the immortal King Louis IX.” 

Theso reflections, made calmly, and in part taken from other French 
authorities, deserve sincere praise, and I share those scutiments and that 
opinion with all my will and with all my soul. 

. Tt was a pious, able, and generous thought, thet led the cardinal to 
eect « pope whose duties had led bin to the Holy Land, and who knew 
the dintress of that unfortunate country. 

The recovery of the Holy Land almost exclusively engaged the thoughts 
of Gregory. On the first of tho preceding April he published a decreo, 
convoking at Lyons the fourteenth general conucil, and the second of Leone, 
which was celebrated in that city in 1274. The pope was there even in 
1273. On his way he crossed Tuscany, and paused at Florence to endeavor 
to restore peace between the Guelphs and the (@hihellines of that city. 

I will repeat here some facts already related in the History qf Dante, page 
468, History cannot ignore the condoct of Gregory X., at Florence. At 


© Marehettt, Ortilelom om Musury, p. 118, The archbishop of Amcyra, in printing thie pes 
mags, cites Fleary’s 7th buck; be should have anid the 06th. 
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first he was accompanied. by Baldwin I, son of Henry; brother of Baldwin 
L, and afterwards by Charles of Anjou, king of Naples and brother of 
Saint Louis.* 

The pope, delighted with the coolness of the water and the parity of the 
air, proposed to his angust companions to pass the summer in that besuti- 
fal city. The Guolphs at that time had exiled the Ghibellines, and trbated 
them with undue rigor. On the 2d of July, the pope assombled the people 
of Florence and the vicinity on the bake of the Arno, at the foot of the 
Rubaconte bridge. A platform having been erected to afford seats for the 
two princes, the pope from his throne forbade, on pain of interdict, any 
distinction to be made in future between Guelph and Ghibelline, and com- 
manded the syndics of the Guelphs to embrace in his presenoe the syndics 
of the Ghibellines (the pope was head and protector of the Guelph fac- 
tion).t Gregory in his address to the people said : “He is a Ghibelline— 
yes; but he is a Christian, he is a citizen, and he is your neighbor. Isso 
much that we have done to bring about a union to be ineffecwal? Is the 
very name of Ghibelline (Meitling, no one knows what it means), empty as 
it is, to be more powerful for hatred than so many clear and substantial 
reasons for charity? You declare that you have embraced this party epirit 
‘in favor of the popes and against their onemies? We, Roman pontifis, we 
have received these men to our heart, although they formerly offended use—- 
these men, your fellow-citizens, who have returned to us ; we have pardoned 
their insults, and now regard them as our children. Will you disobey your 
pontiff, and in his presence ?” 

Is not the pontifical conciliation here seen in all the sublimity of ita glory 
and of its power? What reply could be made to Gregory, to that great 
heart, by the mad passions which, roused into a feeling of hatred and the 
ignoble promptings of vengeance, breathed only hatred and vengeance 
and revelled in slaughter? Gregory pronounced sentence of interdiet upon, 
these men whom no feeling of sensibility, patriotism, religion, or charity 
could bend ; and he left in grief that city, since so illustrious, mother of so 
many geniuses, and of minds so often generous and noble. A gingle man, 
with no armies to sustain him, had the right to utter such remonstrancés ; 
and he had the right, too, to punish those- who despised them. 

From Florence, which no doubt he seeretly blessed, Gregory went to 
Piacenza, his native city, and arrived there on the 8d of October. He 
took with him Otho Visconti, made archbishop of Milan by Pope Urban IV., 
who hed not been able yet to take possession of his See, because the Tar- 
riani, & revolted family, desired an archbishop of their own name. Having 
entered Milan, Gregory could not inducs the people to acespt Otho Visoouti, 


© J. Villani, p 319, . +i 
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though regularly appointed, and the bearer of bulls recently confirmed, and 
he was obliged to leave Milan in the same grief that had afflicted Florence. 

The direction of the General Council of Lyons was intrusted to Saint 
Bonaventure. This fact is attested by the bull of canonization of that 
saint, issued by Sixtus IV. In that assemblage there were fifteen cardi- 
nals, two Latin patriarchs, seventy archbishops, five hundred bishops, and 
more than a thousand prelates and abbots. Never had there been a more 
numerous council. The Greeks confessed that the Holy Ghost proceeded 
from both Farazr and Sow, and, for the fourteenth time, were reconciled to 
the Latin Church.** 

It was first decreed that considerable succor should be sent to the Holy 
Land. Yt must have boen an imposing scene when the pontiff said: “We 
have seen the sufferings of those pilgrims; one by one we have followed ali - 
their misfortones. Their courage never tires, no piety can be more sub- 
missive than theirs; they are true children of Jesus Christ, like the com- 
panions of Godfrey, but they have not wherewith to support life. Those 
who had money when they went hence, have been robbed of that money, 
and even of their clothes. Can our brethren in the desert ask alms of the 
wild beasts? These give only death. The Turk and the Jew sometimes 
hearken to a cry of distress; but on that long pilgrimage there are so many 
cries! It is to the Holy Land that aid must go; there must be no ambi- 
tion for kingdoms and provinces of Asia; Jerusalem and the Holy Sepul- 
chro must be delivered.” 

The flagellunts, wherever they were not suppressed, asserted that baptism 
by water was useless ; that flagellation alone was effectual, which they called 
baptism by blood ; that all religion consisted in Aagellation, Baronius, ac- 
cording to Novaes, reproached Saint Peter Damian with having been, if not 
the founder, at least the propagator of this sect, 0 censured by the Church, 
and so wrong in deducing from a simple ordinary penance the impious 
onsequences of the flagellants. 

Tournaments were discussed, and it was agreed that those fatal shows 
should everywhere be abolished. 

This council passed thirty-one canons on ecclesiastical discipline, All 
except the nineteenth concern the sixth book of the Decretals. It waa this 
council that enjoined every Catholic to bow the head as often as he hears 
the holy name of Jesus.t a 

© Spoodanue, od an, 1274, n. 8 

¢ Novae (iL, p. 24) quotes, as usual, the councils of Father Labbe. Care mum always be 
taken when the aseno of thas Fatbar occurs in Italian authors not to write it ee Hallans do; they 
bare ne mute eas we have. With them, Father Labbe is either Father Labbé or TADS An 
Itetian purist, wishing to respect our pronunciation, and yot endeavoring to make us understand 
‘him, would write the name thas: Leh Then they wotld pronounce the name es we do, and this 


iteration would arrest an error which always 4 litde snnoge us in ecciesiastical writare of Italy. 
Vou. L—29 
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The Holy Father, remembering the length of the concleve in which he at 
last had been elected, passed laws to prevent like delays in future. These 
laws may be found in the introduction to Novaes’ Lives of the Pontiffé (vol. 
i, dissertation ii.) They were frequently suspended and then restored, 
whenever there was too long conclave. 

During this council, the great Saint Thomas Aquinas died in the monas- 
tery of Fossa Nuova, whence he was about to repair to Lyons. 

The council having terminated its sessions, the pontiff set out on the 6th 
of March, 1275, for Italy. He met Rodolph of Hapsburg, king of the Ro- 
mans, at Lausanne, on the 10th October, and that prince swore to guaran- 
tee to His Holiness the exarchate of Ravenna, and other Italian Jands 
belonging to the Roman Church. Ptolemy of Lucca (Hist. Eodes., liv. ii., 
iii, chap. iv.) affirms that fact. Moreover, thero are extant two diplomas 
of Rodolph’s relating to that subject, which are given by Rainaldi, year 
1275 (Nos. 87, 38). 

The same year, Gregory united the two bishoprics of Valence and Dié, in 
Franoe, but they were separated again in 1692. 

Gregory had governed four years, four months, and ten days, reckoning 
from his election ; and only three years, nine months, and fifteen days, reck- 
oning from his consecration, when he died at Arezzo, aged sixty-six years, 
on the 10th of January, 1276 (a fatal year, in which four poutiffs died), and 
he was interred in the cathedral of that city. 

Monsignor Benedict Falconcini de Volterra, bishop of Arezzo, in 1704, 
solicited and obtained, under Pope Clement XL, in 1713, ot his own ex- 
pense, the beatification of this illustrious pontiff. 

Gregory had but little learning (Novaes, iii., p. 257), but he was endowed 
with rare prudence. He always was the courageous defender of the faith 
and of the divine worship, inclined to peace and a conciliatory spirit, and 
an enemy to all partiality. 

The Holy See remained vacant ten days. 

Saint Antoninus (3 par., lit. xx., cap. 2), and afterwards Stoffenardo de 
Vieomercato, and Galvaneo della Fiamma (the two lstter Dominicans), 
George Mends, and ‘Paulus Jovias, affirm that this pope knew of the attempt 
of the Turriani to kill Otho, archbishop of Milan. When Gregory's beati- 
fication was debated, this terrible charge was forcibly opposed, but Peter- 
Maria Campi, who was the postulant for the beatification, defended the 
pope, and proved that the sllegation was only an imposture, like so many 
others that have been tried to blacken the memory of some popes, Tho 
well-reasoned and eloquerit apology of Campi is in the second part of his 
History of the Church of Placenzs. And in truth, if that great pope exoom- 
municated the Turriani, and subjected the city of Milan to interdict, only 
‘because they sequestered the ecclesiastical revenues of Archbishop Otho, 
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how could the same pontiff dissemble the great crime of attempting the life 
of that prelate? 

No celebrated author of that time testifies to this indolence of Gregory 
(Novaes, iii., p. 257), quite contrary to his noble inclination. Some writers 
give the accusation, misled by false reports or party spirit, It is known 
that the two Dominicans mentioned above were attached to Otho and to 
the Vieconti. Paul Jovius gave way to fits of love or hatred ; he was ready 
to sell his pen, and even in writing history was still the slave of money. 
Lambertini,” moreover affirms, that this impostare did not prejudice tho 
pontiff in the cause of his canonization. Father Antonio Maria Bonncci, 
8 Jesuit, wrote the History of the Bll Pontiff Gregory X. (Sto, Rome, 
1711). Besides another life of the same pope, published anonymously, and 
inserted by Campi in his history of Placenza (vol. ii.), and by Muratori in 
his Script. Rer. Ital. (vol. iii., there is another life of that pope by the same 
Campi. It has been translated froin the Italian into Latin by the Jesuit 
Sylvester Peter Santa, under the title of Mite Gregarii X., «x familia Vice- 
comitim (4to, Rome, 1635). There is also a life of Gregory X/ by Claude 
Clement (12mo, Lyons, 1632). 

Platina gives the following judgment upon Gregory : “ He was a man il- 
Justrious in life for prudence in affairs ; for the strength of soul with which 
le disdained money and all low cousiderations ; for his huniauity, clemency, 
benevolence to poor Christians, aud especially those who took refuge in the 
bosom of the Apostolic See. 

Following our custom of mentioning at the end of each pontificate the 
great writers who died under that reign, we must speak of the works of 
Saint Thomas Aquinas. Fleury wv., liv. $6, p. 519 sass: “The life of this 
saint, who died at forty-nine years of age, seems short in eomparison to his 
writings. The five first volumes are commentaries on most of the writings 
of Aristotle; then come the commentaries on Peter Lombard, the nucster 
Of sentences ; then a volume of theological questions, the Samue ugaitot 
the gentiles, tho Summa Tholgica, many commentaries on the Holy Serip- 
tare, and finally short treatises to the number of seventy-three some of 
which are doubted. In general, the lest critics believe that many works 
are attributed to Saint Thomas which are only notes of his public lectures, 
called reportuta in those days, and that a similarity of name has confounded 
with him Thomas the Englishman, or Jorzi, a friar of the same order, who 
lived in the same century and at the begiuning of the nest. 

William de Tocco, in his life of the saint, also saya: “It is known from 
the faithful report of his companion, and of those who wrote under him, 
that he sometimes dictated in his room to three and even four eccretaries at 


* De Canon., liv. tt, cap. 42, 2. B. 
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a time, upon different subjects. He slept but little, and passed a grost 
portion of the night in prayer, and it was to prayer rather than to study 
that he attributed his science. He always prayed before study and before 
composing, and in gicat difficulties redoubled his prayers and added 
fasting.” 

The article of Feller upou Saint Thomas {v., p. 264) should be consulted. 
Saint Louis had summoned him to Paris, and treated him with distinetion. 
Thomas was also in high consideration with the Roman pontifis. John 
XXIL placed him among the saints in 1315, thirty-nine years after his 
death. Let Feller speak for a moment. “Of all the scholastics of that 
barbarous time, he undoubtedly is the most solid, the most judicious, and 
the clearest. The titles of .ingel of the School, Angelic Doctor, and Eagle of 
the Theologians, cannot have seemed exaggerated to his contemporaries. 
His works, says a competent critic, attest a vast and profonnd genius, on 
exquisite judgment, an admirable clearness, and @ rare precision, Whether 
he established the truths of the faith, or replies to difficulties, it is seldom 
that any thing can be added to what he has said ; this, cousidoring the early 
age at which he finished his career, causes him to be properly considered as 
an intellect almost superhuman, and extraordinarily raised up to enlighten 
the schools.” 

All his works were printed at Rome in 1570-1571, in eighteen folio 
volumes ; at Venice in 1745-1760, in twenty-eight volumes, 4to. Under his 
name appears a work entitled Secreta Alchymice Magnalia (Cologne, 1579, 
4to), a work neither by him nor worthy of him. Feller regrets that scho- 
lastic stadies are not more in vogne; he would like them pursued moder 
ately. When scholastic questions were debated, the great traths’of the 
faith, morality, and the constituent maxims of the governments of civil and 
ecclesiastical society were safe from contradiction. There was no dispute 
upon those great subjects; they were not contested, because the natural 
restlessness of mind nourished itself on speculations in which eternal traths 
and the happiness of men were not compromised. In our day, reason 
carries its rash and destructive glances to all questions. 

Tho office of Corpus Christi is one of the finest of the Roman bre- 
viary. The hymns, Sacrie Solemnis, Verbum Supernum, Pange Lingua, and 
especially the Lauda Sion, blend the unction of piety and the language of 
exact theology. The choice of words is so correct, the expressions 80 
happy, the cadence co sonorous end so natural, that they are rightly con- 
sidered as the production of a rare genius, and still more ag the work of 
man selected by Providence to celebrate with dignity the most august of 
the Christian Mysteries. (See the life of the saint, by Father Tournon; 
4to, Paris, 1737.) 


187. INNOCENT: V.—a. pv. 1276. 


NNOCENT V., Peter Tarentasio, was born at Sen- 
tron, near that city. Having entered the order 
Z of Saint Dominic, he was master of theology, pro- 
vincial of France, archbishop of Lyons, and then 
made cardinal-bishop of Ostia by Gregory X. He 
was presented at the council of Lyons, and took a 
§ con-iderable part in all relating to the Catholic 
dogina of the procession of the Holy Ghost. He 
was the fimt Doniinican who lc came pontiff. On the 21st of January, 1276, 
the cardinals, ten in numlwr, elected him at Arezzo, on the second day of 
the conclave. 

This pope was crowned at Rome on the 22d of February, the day dedi- 
cated to the Chair of Saint Peter. 

Radolph, king of the Romans, preparing to go to Rome to be crowned as 
emperor, Innocent sent the bishop of Albi to advise him not to enter Italy 
without first making peace with Charles, king of Sivily. The pope feared 
that the presence of the two princes would cause a war between the Guelphs 
and the Ghibellines. Innoceut reconciled to the Church the: Florentines, 
upon whom Gregory X. had laid an interdiet, and he made peace between 
the people of Lueca and those of Pisa; but while the Church was indulging 
atill more glorious hopes, Innocent died on the 22d of June, 1276, after a 
reign of five months and two days. He was interred in the Basilica of Saint 
John Lateran. He left Notes ou the Epistles of Saint Paul, under the name 
of Nicholas de Goram (folio, Cologne, 1478); and commentaries upon the 
Book of Sentences, printed at Toulouse. There are also four letters of his 
to be found in Ughelli aud Campi (/foria Eodesiastica di Piacenza); Prs- 
title tn Genesim et Exodum, a manuscript, preserved in the library of Turin ; 
and many other still unpublished works.* 

His eulogium, by the Count de Saint Raphael, is in the fifth volume of 
Piemontese Tustri. His enemies imputed errors to him, but Saint Thomas 
justified him. His life is in Muratori’s Scripfores Rerum Ialicarum. 

The Holy See was vacant eighteen days. 
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188. ADRIAN V.—a. p. 1276. 


DRIAN V. was originally named Ottoboni Fieschi, 

- of the counts of Lavagna, one of the most Dlustri- 
i "| ons Genoese families. He was archdeacon of the 
Sf churches of Canterbury, Rheims, and Parma, His 
uncle, Innocent IV., created him cardinal-deacon 
of Saint Adrian, and he became, in succession, 
legate to England, Spain, and Germany. 

i On the 10th of July, 1276, he was raised to the 
pontificate, as hed Bisei predicted by Saint Philip Benizi, the Servite. 

On the death of Clement TV., the sacred college deputed Cardinal Fieschi 
to offer the tiara to Saint Philip Benizi, who replied: “It befits you rather 
than me.” When Adrien was elected and congratulated by his relatives, 
he replied: “Would to God you were congratulating a healthy cardinal, 
instead of a dying pope!” 

Forty days after his election, Adrian went to Viterbo to smooth away 
some disagreements between the Church and Rodolph of Hapsburg. While 
there, he suspended the bull of Gregory X., relating to the conclave, wishing 
to make some useful additions to it. Shortly afterwards, he died at Viterbo, 
and was interred in the Church of the Franciscans, and not, as Father 
Jacob has stated, in that of the Dominicans. Novaes maintains that Adrian 
had not received the priesthood, and had not been consecrated,” which does 
not prevent him from ranking among the popes, because at that time a 
legitimate election, and the acceptance of the elected, sufficed to make a 
lawful pontiff. In the first ten centuries of the Church, on the contrary, a 
pope was not legitimate until after consecration. Adrian governed the 
Church thirty-eight days. 

The Holy See was ve~ant twenty-seven days before the election of Sohn 
XXL 


* Novaea, iti, p. 351. T quote Novaes here because it isa delicate question, and I prefer to 
rely on s work printed at Rome. 








189. JOHN XXI.—a. pv. 1276. 


OHN XXI., born of a noble family in the city of 
Lisbon, Portugal, was originally named Peter, son 
of Julian. He was sent by his father to Paris, 

; uf where he studied with brilliant success. Succes- 

" ively dean and master of the schools of Lisbon, 
¢ and next archdeacon of the cburch of Braga, he was 
- created cardinal-bishop of Frascati Ly Gregory X., 

= 22 and finally elected pope at Viterbo, on the 15th of 

September, 1276, and crowned on the 20th of the same month. On the 
same day he suspended the constitution of Gregory X., on conclaves 
(already verbally suspended by Adrian Y.}, with the intention of improving 
it. On the 17th of October he reccived from Charles, king of Sicily, the 
oath of homage for thet kingdom, which the prince had obtained in fief from 
the Boman Church. 

“A question arose between Philip, king of France, and Alphonso, king of 
Castile. John, in order to restore peace, wrote letters to each of them. 
He induced Alphonso IIL, king of Portugal, to cease oppressing the 
churches in his country, and depriving them of their property. He dis- 
patched legates to Michael Palcologus to obtain from that prince the rati- 
fication of the peace concluded between the two churches, and sworn to by 
his ambassadors at the Council of Lyons; and, finally, he happily exerted 
himself for the preservation to the crusaders of the lands which they still 
possessed in the Holy Land. John condemned the errors professed in the 
University of Paris,—errors which resulted from the misreasoning of a false 
philosophy. He,died on the 16th of March, 1277, of a bruise on the head, 
received while visiting a pontifical palace erecting at Viterbo, one of the 
rooms falling in upon him. 

He had governed the Church eight months and a few days. This pope 
possessed vast erudition, especially in medicine. He was affable towards 
inferiors, and an especial friend to men of letiers of all countries. Some 
monastic writers have described him unfavorably. The reason assigned for 
that is, that he was unfriendly to religious order; and had his reign been 
prolonged, he would have published a decree for reforming them. Jobn, 
however, showed great affection for the Franciscans, and ft is considered 
certain that His Holiness was on the point of giving a cardinal’s hat to 
John of Parma, general of that order. 
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The Holy See was vacant ten months and eight days; and the conclave 
would have lasted still longer, if the people of Viterbo had not shut up the 
cardinals in the city palace, to compel them to make a choice. 

‘Under this reign, the Venetians besieged Ancona, because the inhabit- 
ants traded with Dalmatia, to the great vexation of the senate. John XXI, 
had not the means to protect the people of Ancona, but they redoubled 
their efforts, and the siege of thoir city was raised. 

Platina says that this pope wrote a book, entitled The Treasures of the 
Poor. On the whole, that author speaks in unbecoming terms of this pope, 
whom he calls homo stolidus, because he promised himself a long life, and 
was killed accidentally. 


190. NICHOLAS IL—a. v. 1277. 


HE original name of Nicholas TIL was John Cajetan 
Orsini; he was a member of that celebrated fomily, 
anda Roman. Jobn Cajetan was created cardinal- 
deacon of Saint Nicholas ix Curcere, by Innocent 
IV. The sacred college then consisted of only 
eight cardinals. He was elected at Viterbo on the 

/ 23th of November, 1277, ordained priest at Rome on 

the 18th of December, consecrated on the 19th, and 
crowned on the 26th. Saint Francis hu} predicted 
to him that he would be pope and protector of the Franciscan order. 

Nicholas induced Rodolph, king of the Romans, to approve, by « diploma, 
all the concessions, privileges, and confirmations given to the Church by 
his predecessors, kings of the Romans, and emperors. In order to anticipate 
any differences that might arise upon those questions at a future timo, Nicho- 
las sent to Rodoiph the original diplomas given by Louis the Pious, Otho 
the Great, and Henry IL, in order that those documents might be equally 
confirmed. Bodolph agreed to these demands, and among the number of 
the possessions recognized as belonging to the Church, were Forrara and 

Comacchio, Finally, that there might be no more doubt as to the posnes- 

sions, the Holy Father had the diplomas confirmed by the electors of tho 

Holy Roman empire., 

Nicholas requested King Charles to renounce the title of senator of Rome, 
and, by a constitution, forbade that dignity to be given to any foreign king 
or prince. It was subsequently determined to give the title to no one for 
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more than a year. A member of the Orsini family received the title of 
senator. Under the next pontificate, the title was restored to King Charles, 
and in 1316, John KXII. conferred it upon Robert, also king of Sicily. 

‘The pope wrote to the emperor of the East, Paleologus, to his son An- 
dronicus, to the patriarchs, and the other Greek prelates, to induce them to 
confirm that peace between the two churches which had been established 
in the Council of Lyons. Nicholas subsequently received letters from the 
emperor, in which that prince acknowledged the authority of the sovereign 
pontiff over all the churches, and protested that he regarded the pope with 
all due veneration. Tho emperor further affirmed that he had condemned 
the schism in the form prescribed to him ly the apostolic Holy See, and 
that he would employ all fitting means to withdraw the Grecks from th: ir 
schism. 

Nicholas caused a suiuptuous palace to be built near Saint Peter's, for 
the pontifis and their court. 

Having learned that tournaments, whieh ¥ various councils had condemned, 
were re-established in France, Nicholas wrote in a firm tone to the cardinal 
of Saint Cecilia, his legate in Paris, ordering him to cause the suspeusion of 
those exercises, in which some deplorable misfortunes always happen. The 
pope said that the disasters of the Holy Land should be thought of, and nut 
vain amusements of no benctit to religion. 

In 1279, on account of the great heat, the Holy Father retired to Viterbo, 
and died there of apoplexy. on the 22d of Aweust, 1280. The body was 
conveyed to the Vatican and deposited in the chapel of Saint Nicholas, which 
he had built. 

Nicholas governed two years, cizht motiths. and twenty-seven days. 

He was endowed with great prudence, and a singular spirit of justice. 
He filled more quickly than any of his predecessors the bishuprivs that 
became vacant. When he conferred the pricsthood. he scrapulously chose 
the holiest men rathor than the most learned men ; saying. * that knowledge 
without goodness was a poison without antidote. He had a great soul, and 
untiring activity ; ‘he loved the religions orders, especially that of Saint 
Francis. In approving the judgment of Gregory IV. apon the stigmata of 
that saint, he did not forget that, when cardinal, he had been named pro- 
tector of that order. The purity of his life and conduct was such, that he 
was surnamed i compasto, the Polite. Every one knew hin by that name, 
at which he took no offence. Gencrous in almsgiving, be was also endowed 
with other excellent virtecs. It were to bo wished that he had not some- 
what weakened those virtues by a spirit of nepotism, that prompted him to 
enrich his family. 

Ithas beon affirmed that he designed to divide tho empire into four king- 
doms--Germany, Vienne in Dauphiny, Lombardy, and Tuscany. But, 
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while revolving such a project, Nicholas must have left France ont of his 
caleulation,—s country which would not suffer itself with impunity to be 
thus dismembered, 

It has been imagined that upon one of those thrones he would have 
placed at least one of the members of his own family. The Orsini had 
then sn idea which the Medici entertained. A pope, born a prince, who 
had enriched his family, was more blamable than a pope who had risen 
from the lower ranks of society. The aggrandizement of princes already 
powerful, increased that facility of Roman rebellion which produced so 
many evils in those times, The Holy See was vacant ten months and one day. 


191. MARTIN Ii.—a. p. 1281. 


Y some authors Martin IL. is ranked as Martin IV. 

We have seen that the seventy-fifth pope was 
called Martin L, and the one hundred and tenth 
pope was called Marin (Marinus) I. But then 
Martin or Marin was the same name; 80, Marin I, 
was Martin IL. The hundred and thirty-firat pope 
was called Marinus IL, which is equivalent to 
Martin Til. He, therefore, who is samed by 
some, and partionlarly i in the Diariv of Rome, Martin IL, is, properly speak- 
ing, to be called Martin IV., for the subsequent Pope Martin, whom we 
shall find reigning in 1417, is officially recognized as Martin V. We are 
hero treating of Martin IV., and close with him the confusion of the names 
of Marinus and Martin. The original name of this pope was Simon de 
Brion, and he was born in the castle of Montpensier, in Touraine. He for 
s long time resided in Tours, where he was a regular canon, and treasurer 
of the church of Saint Martin. Saint Louis named Simon keeper of the 
seala, in 1260. Urban IV., in 1262, made him cardinal-priest of Saint 
Cecilia. Gregory X. sent him to France as apostolical legate. 

Simon was unanimously elected to the pontificate, in the city of Viterbo, 
on the 11th of February, 1281. He then made so strong and determined a 
resistance that the cardinals, inflamed with a holy zeal, tore away from him 
his costume as cardinal, and forcibly clad him in the papal habits. Yield- 
ing to force, and no longer venturing to resist, he was crowned on the 23d 
of March at Orvieto. 
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The Roman people having suffered great evils because the powerful fam- 
ilies of Orsini and Annibaldi had each named a senator during the conclave, 
now gave to the new pope the rank of senator of Rome, and the pope re- 
stored it to Charles, king of Sicily, from whom it*had been taken by 
Nicholas IIL. 

Martin excommunicated Michael Paleologus, because he had perpetu- 
ated the schism, after promising by his ambassadors to Lyons, and after- 
wards in person between the hands of the legate, that he would remove all 
division between the two Churches. 

In 1282, he excommunicated the authors of the Sicilian Vespers—that 
massacre in which the Sicilians assassinated four thousand Provengals, 
He also excluded from communion Peter IIL, king of Aragon, an accom- 
plice of the conspirators, and deposed that prince from the throne of Aragon, 
which he conferred upon Charles of Valois, son of King Philip of France, 

If it is surprising that the popes, as is often said, gave away kingdoms 
which did not belong to them, is it any less so that princes accepted such 
gifts? Did not that acceptance confess the right of the popes to depose a 
monarch, and dispose of a crown as they deomed fitting? What proves 
that this jurisprudence was then genorally accepted is, that the kings them- 
selves did not dispute it. It is wrong to impute the blame of this solely to 
the popes. “Tho conduct of other courts,” says the Count d’Alban ( Di>- 
cours sur U Histoire le Gouvernenunt, dic., de plusieurs Nations de 0 Europe), 
“is not less reprehensible, and is far more inconceivable. In those un- 
settled times, when the pope had pronounced sentence of excommunication 
against a prince, the other potentates hastened to enter with all their forces 
into the States of the unfortunate prince; not to preserve them for him, but 
to seize upon them and inhumanly enrich themselves with his spoils. Could 
they more strongly accredit error? And could the usurpers complain if the 
example they had given became fatal to themselves? At the second Coun- 

cil of Lyons, the English ambassador was the ouly one who ventured to 
speak in defence of the rights of the Emperor. Frederic IL; the ministers 
of all the other courts preserved a profound silence. This tacit consent, on 
which modern writers affect silence, is far more astonishing then what was 
done in the assembly against Frederic. Moreover, even had the sovereign 
pontifis been the first to give currency to that false opinion, they did not 
take advantage of it to subject new countries to their rule. They derived 
no advantage from their policy. Why then attribute it to them as a crime, 
while saying nothing about those who more than once knew how to profit 
by the consent?” Novaes,* in his life of Martin IV., professes the same 
doctrine. 


* Novacs, iv, p. 7. 
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In 1285, the pope complained of the violence of Ranieri, governor of 
Orvieto, and being unable to go to Rome, he took refuge in Perugia. There 
he fell sick, and died in four days. 

Martin governed four years, one month, and four days. He was magnifi- 
cent, of great courage in the affairs of the Church, learned, pradent, adorned 
by shining virtues, and detached from his relatives. One of them having 
visited him, he gave him a small sum to pay his travelling expenses, and 
said: “The property we have belongs to the Church and not tous. We 
cannot dispose of it.” 

The Holy See was vacant three days. Martin has been accused of being 
too favorable to Charles of Anjou, and of having on several occasions shown 
him undue partiality, but the miracles that accompanied the death of this 
pope, and the prodigies that were witnessed around his tomb, sufficiently 
prove that the pontiff never exceeded the limits of justice. We did not 
dwell upon Martin’s excommunication of the actors on the massacre known 
as the Sicilian Vespers. That catastrophe is always reported in the same 
manner, and writers do not perceive that, in our days, when we cultivate 
the study of facts, it would be as well not to continue to say exactly the same 
thing about an event which is now better understood. 

The following details we take from Italie (p. 98): 

“Charles being unable further to extend his domination in Italy, where 
he was stopped by the same obstacle which had repressed the Lombards, 
meditated an expedition against Constantinople; but John da Procida of 
Salerno, on beholding Conradine throw his glove from the scaffold on which 
he was executed, had sworn to revenge the death of that prince. John 
retired to the court of Constantia, daughter of Manfred and queen of Ara- 
gon, the last heiress of Suabia, because Frederic IL, by his will, had, in 
default of legitimate heirs, declared Manfred, his natural eon, heir to all 
his rights of sovereignty. John da Procida was welcomed as a faithful 
friend. 

“ Peter IIL, called the Great, the husband of Constantia, had been solemnly 
crowned king of Aragon. To indemnify John for his seignorial rights in 
the island of Procida (the same island which travellers now visit to see the 
manners and dress of the Greeks, which ite inhabitants still preserve), the 
king made him a baron of the kingdom of Valencia. Procida gave little 
heed to that dignity. Of firm nature and an inflexible will, he passed no 
day without seeking means of avenging the death of his master. He had 
twice travelled to Constantinople to engage Paleologus to assist Peter of 
Aragon with money, and had obtained thirty thousand ounces of gold, which 
was to serve to hasten the preparations for the invasion in Sicily. Many 
authors have represented the events in Palermo as the result of an assault 
by a Provengal upon s young woman. That Provengal is said to have bean 
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named Drouet.* There was, in fact, at the hour of Vespers, on Euster 
Monday, 1282, a quarrel between the Provengals and the Palermitans; but 
that quarrel, like many that had preceded it, would probably have had no 
serious consequences, had there not existed a formidable conspiracy, in 
which Peter of Aragon, some Sicilian nobles, and the emperor of the Groeks, 
who at the same time flattered the pope with promises of a return to Cath- 
olicity, al engaged. It is true that the discontents of the Sicilians had so 
irritated them, that only a slight spark was needed to kindle that great fire. 
This point of history, however, has not been sufficiently studied. An atten- 
tive perusal of John Villani will suffice to make it clear that » vast conspir- 
acy had been in existence for two years; thet John da Procida was to give 
the aignal when Peter of. Aragon should be at hand; that it was not till the 
moment the latter was off the neighboring coast, that the cry was raised 
of—‘A woman has been attacked by a Provengal, in a public festival.’ 
Then le genti erano tenere—the people—were ripe ; the whole nation was ex- 
cited against the soldiers of Charles; aud yet the young woman, the Pro- 
vengal Drouet, and the insulting attack, were just so many falsehoods 
invented for the purpose of forwarding the views of the conspirators. 

“In fact, the battle having once begun, the massacre was continued 
throughout Sicily by the efforts of the conspiracy, which became univer- 
sal, and which demanded to the very last victim the many foreigners there, 
including, no doubt, some virtuous knights.”+ 

The Italians, without consulting one of the fathers of their history, John 
Villani, bave almost all given to that frightful event the color which it still 
bears. I can conceive that national pride has delighted to keep its remem- 
brance alive; I can conceive that it is preserved as an eternal menace to 
foreigners who should invade and ill-treat that beautiful country ; and I can 
conceive its provoking enthusiastic applause in a peninsular theatre; but I 
cannot conceive how European historians have needed such a lapse of time 
to enable them to discover the truth, the august and eternal truth, which is 
surely not to be found in tales almost always founded on hostile chronicles. 

Oherles had committed a crime in putting Conradine to death, but both 
West and East had witnessed that crime without denouncing it. Clement 
TV. was dead or dying before the execution of Conradine, and the conclave 
which named his sucoessor, Gregory X., lasted three years, That fact is 
not to be overlooked. That crime would have been reproached and 
punished, had there been a pontiff in a condition to make his authority 


* Ts te impossible without dingust to read the note of Voltaire to this passage, on the Man- 
nore, Morals, de., of Nations ; tn, Descer’s edition, Paris, 1817. In vol. tv, p. 874, line 41, there 
Ig a word which belongs only to the vile language of the most depraved. 

+ Baly, p. 09. 
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Tt chanced at the same time that there was at Salerno a nobleman who 
had been the confident of Frederic II., and educated in that conrt of ele- 
gance and pleasure; that that confidant of Frederic had been the friend of 
that prince’s eon Manfred—s prince of warlike qualities; that that friend of 
Manfred had been the faithful counsellor of the grandson of Frederic; and 
it happened that this Salernian noble had sworn to avenge his late masters, 
both slain by Charles,—the one, nobly in battle, the other, vilely on the 
scaffold. It also happened that in Spain that nobleman had said to Peter, 
valiant and ambitious king: “How, do you not find yourself pent up here 
in Aragon, and do you not think of adding to your states that Sicily which 
ought to be yours?” And that at Constantinople that nobleman had said 
to Michael Paleologus: “ Charles wants to be the sixth French king in your 
eapital; give Peter gold to pay his armaments, and you will not lose your 
empire.” Z 

Thence a conspiracy, with a thousand inextricable ramifications, confided 
to malcontents who were often seriously offended by Charles, carried on 
under-the eyes of a credulous, presumptuous, and ill-disciplined army. 
Michael lavished gold, and Peter embarked soldiers. John da Procida ex- 
claimed that a woman was insulted by a Provengal, and fourteen thousand 
Provengals are pitilessly butchered,—not that Charles shall be driven from 
Italy, for his son and grandson will reign at Naples, and Conradine will not 
be completely avenged, but only that Michael shall remain in peace in Con- 
stantinople, and Peter be crowned king in Palermo. 

We shall have no difficulty in reversing falsehoods. Should we not give 
to every one his due ?—to Charles his ranks i taken and ill kept ; to Michael 
his native perfidy ; to Peter his greed, based on the rights of illegimate chil- 
dren—rights which were then recognized ; to Procida his fidelity and his 
skilfal constancy; and, finally, to Pope Martin—one of the successors of 
Clement IV., who had given Naples and Sicily to Charles, because kingdoms 
were thus given in those days—to Martin the idea of aiding Charles, of 
repalsing Peter, and of indirectly punishing Paleologus for so many insults 
to the Holy See? 

It seems to us that we have here written history in its fitting language; 
it should respect all that is confirmed by good sense, but it should have no 
merey upon romances, however long an existence they may have usurped. 

Novaes (iv., p. 6) declares that a document exists, published on the aquare 
of Saint Flavian’s church, at Montefiascone, in 1282, which renews the 
excommunication pronounced by Martin against Peter IIT. king of Aragon, 
guilty of having usurped the throne of Sicily. Rainaldi, under the date of 
Sth of February, 1283, reports another document, from which it appears 
that the said Peter III. was again excommunicated for having, at Bordewnx, 
challenged King Charles of Sicily to single combat. The Istter is exoom- 
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manicated too, if he aceepts the challenge ; “that kind of combat,” says the 
pope, “being prohibited and condemned, by both the holy canons and the 
ecclesiastical laws.” 


192. HONORIUS IV.—a. p. 1285. 


ONORIUS IV., James Savelli, belonged to a very 
distinguished Roman family. He was a canon of 
Barcelona. Urban IV. made him cardinal-deacon 
of Saint Mary in Cosnedin. Adrian V. sent him, 
with two other cardinals, to terminate the differ- 
ences which still existed between Rodolph, king of 
the Romans, and Charles, king of Sicily. James 
was elected supreme pontiff, in spite of his resist- 
ance, on the second day of the conclave, held at Perugia on the 2d of April, 
1285. At Rome, he received the priesthood on the 14th of May, was con- 
secrated on the 15th, and crowned on the 20th. He was so tortured by the 
gout that he could not celebrate Mass without instruments which assisted 
him to move his hands, 

In 1286, the Holy Father condemned an order called the Order of the 
Apostles, which was founded or obstinately propagated by Gerard Segarelli, 
of Parma. This innovator, having been expelled from the Franciscan order, 
dressed, as he told his followers, after the manner o! the apostles. He said 
that at length they had reached the time of the Holy Ghost and of charity, 
These fanatics, moreover, followed the errors of the Albigenses or of the 
Waldenses, and of the Pafarini. 

The Holy Father excommunicated James of Aragon, son of Peter HI, 
king of Aragon ; because he continued to usurp the royal power in Sicily. 

Honorius TV. had studied in the University of Paris, and was much 
attached to that establishment, which onjoyed great celebrity. The pope 
ordered Arabic and other oriental languages, necessary to those sent to 
strengthen the faith among the schismatics and the Saracens, to be taught 
in that university. 

The pope governed two years and two days. He died on the 3d of April, 
1287. He was interred in the Vatican, and by order of Paul FTL. his body 
‘was removed afterwards to the church of Araceli. 

The Holy See remained vacant ten months and eighteen days. This 
“delay was caused by no misunderstanding or want of agreement among the 
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cardinals. When they were assembled in conclave, in the palace of Saint 
Sabina, a pestilence broke out, which obliged them to seek change of air, 
aix of them having fallen victims, and the others being sick, They did not 
name s pope until the scourge had ceased its ravages. Their choice then 
fell upon Cardinal Tineus, who, in spite of the pestilence, had not quitted 
that palace, but contented himself with having a great fire kept burting all 
around the building, to purify the air. This, he said, was the remedy 
that Hippocrates recommended to the Athenians.* 

In Wadding’s Annals and Ughelli’s Italia thera are some letters of this 
pope, full of wisdom and mildness; yet he must be deemed somewhat 
too liberal towards his family. Many of the princely families of Rome, 
when they obtained the tiara for a member, often wearied him with re- 
quests that he lacked courage to refuse. 


193. NICHOLAS IV.—a. p. 1288. 


in ‘Alessiano, in the diocese of Ascoli, "was a 
Minor Observantine, and became the first gen- 
eral of the Franciscans after Saint Bonsventure, 
and the first pope of that order. As legate from 
Gregory X. to Constantinople, he contributed to 
bring the Greeks back for » moment to the Roman 
Church. We have seen that he alone would not 
leave the palace of Saint Sabina, in which the conclave was assembled. 
This courageous conduct was not dictated by any paltry self-interest, 
‘When the tiara was offered to him he rejected it, and endeavored to put 
forth the greater merits of other cardinals. On the 22d of February, 1288, 
he was unanimously p.oclaimed, and he was obliged to submit to his eoro- 
nation on the 24th. In the first year of his pontificate, Pope Nicholas 
granted privileges to the brethren of his order. Firstly, as many doubted 
their exemption, he declared them immediately subject to the Holy See, and 





* Thia fact is mentioned in a life of Hippocrates of the second centary, but it ls now consid- 
ered apocryphal. Fires have been lighted in times of pestilence, but without arreating the 
scourge. Fellee, tike many others, repeate this ancient fiction, attributed to Sorenus, of-wham 
Begnauldin, in the Biog. Unis., spesks as a Greek and uncertain writer. This rectification doce’ 
not diminish the glory of the prince of physicians and the founder of the hesliag ari More 
over, perhaps his writings and advice exabated the contagion of which Thucydides has left uz 
terrible a description. = 
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absolutely exempt from every other jurisdiction ; adding, that all the prop- 
erty, fixed or movable, of which they had the use, was the property of 
Saint Peter, in conformity to the bull Exiit qui seminat of Nicholas III. This 
bull of Nicholas IV. is dated at Rome, April 30th, 1288. By another, of 
May 6th, given at Rieti, he ordered that no Friar Minor who, after profes- 
sion, should pass into another order, should be raised to any charge, 
dignity, or prelacy, without the express permission of the Holy See. In 
case the place of their abode should fall under interdict, he permitted them 
to confess each other, receive absolution, recite the office, and say Mass 
with closed doors, without the bells being rang, and without being obliged 
to admit any one but the members of the order; and, finally, to communi- 
cate on the accustomed days, and in case of need to receive extreme 
unction. He also gave special privileges to some houses of the order, 
among others to that at Assisi. He forbade any other religious to settle in 
that city: if necessity compelled them to do so, their establishment was to 
be four hundred yards from the walls. He intended thereby to prevent any 
diminution of the alms on which the brothers and sisters of the order of 
Saint Francis subsisted. 

In 1289, Nicholas removed the interdict which, sixteen years before, Greg- 
ory X. had Jaid upon the kingdom of Portugal, when Alphonso IIL. had 
a the property of the Church, and reduced all the ecclesiastics to 


On the 29th of May, the pope crowned, in the Vatican Basilica, 
Charles II., king of Sicily, on the same conditions that had been imposed 
on the father of that prince by Clement IV. In virtue of a constitution 
(Bainaldi, 1289, n. 69), he divided the income of the Roman Church into 
two parts, the one allotted to the pontiff and the other to the cardinals. 
This constitution has not been in force for many years ; other arrangements 
are made for the income of the cardinals, which is very limited considering 
Aheir high dignity. 

To Nicholas is due the foundstion of the University of Montpelier, which 
the founder, in his diploma of the 26th of October, calls a city created for 
study. Subsequently, be granted great privileges to the university estab- 
lished at Lisbon by King Dennis. 

Nicholas, ever watchful for the maintenance and propagation of religion, 
exhorted all the princos upon the earth with unwearied zeal, to form a 
numerous crusade to arrest the progress of the victorious sultan of Babylon, 
who in 1290 took the city of Tiipoli from the Christians. As the aid was 
not ent as quickly as the Holy Father desired, the city of Acre, the last 
that the Christians stil] possessed in Syria, was attacked and taken by the 
eame sultan. This deeply grieved Nicholas, who made new but still vain 
efforts to stimulate the zeal of the Catholic princes. The loss was irrepa- 
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rable. It was no longer Saladin who fought against the Christians; the 
Sultan Cahil wea an odious barbarian. In epite of tlie efforts of Henry, 
king of Cypras and of Jerasalom, of the Templars, Hospitallers, and the 
Christians in Palestine, the city of Acre was taken by storm. 

The master of the Templars was killed fighting valiantly. The patriarch 
of Jerusalem, Nicolas, was urged to escape by open sea, the port being atill 
free. The holy man was dragged against his will, by his people, to a boat, 
that they might convey him to « galley not far off. But he charitably re- 
ceived so many fugitives into the boat that she went down. Thus perighed 
the last Latin patriarch of Jerusalem who resided in the country. 

In Acre there was a famons convent of Poor Clares. The superior being 
informed that the Saracens were in the city, assembled all the sisterhood in 
chapter and said: “My daughters, let us despise this life, in order that 
‘we may preserve for our heavenly Spouse pure hearts in pure bodies: do 
as you.see mo do.” Immediately she cut off her nose, and her face was 
bathed in blood. Tho others followed her example, and eut their faces in 
various manners. The Saracens eutering the convent scimoter in hand, 
were astounded at the sight; then, horror turning into fury, they butchered 
ull the holy women. The Franciscan friars of Saint Jean d’Acre were also 
all killed. 

The Saracens carried off more than thirty thousand prisonera, hay- 
ing killed a like number of the inhabitants. On the day of the taking of 
Acre, the inhabitants of Tyre abandoned their city without making any 
defence. Those of Boyrout also surrendered without resistance, The 
Latin Christians lost every thing that had remained to them in the country. 
Most of those who escaped retired to the isle of Cyprus, 

So closed the wars for the conquest and recovery of the Holy Land, 
which had lasted one hundred and ninety-five years, froin 1098 to 1991. 

Nicholas added puro intentions to the talents necessary to fulfil the duties 
of his high station. He had been employed in the most delicate business, 
and the popes who bad given him their confidence had reason to rejoice 
over the success of so enlightened a nuncio. It is remarkable that in the 
affairs of Romo the ablest and most experienced persons generally attained 
the tiara ; their being acquainted with men and things has given so many 
popes truly great, and possessed of the difficult art of governing. ~- 

Nicholas was a prudent philosopher and a good theologian ; he governed 
the Church wisely, and he appeased some of the dissensions which had 
arisen at Rome and in the Ecclesiastical States. Father Felix Mattei pnb- 
lished a life of Nicholas, from a manuscript in the Vatican, the author of 
which was Jerome Rabeo. 

This pope governed the Church four years, one month, an fourteen day, 
He diod on the 4th of April, Good Friday, 1292, and, as he had desired,* 
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was interred in a simple tomb in Saint Mary Major. He was so humble, 
this worthy religious, that he said: ““We would rather be the cook to our 
brethren, than a cardinal ; we accepted the purple only from fear of offend- 
ing our order.” He was also accustomed to say: “We have relations: 
these relations are all men who are distinguished by knowledge and virtue.” 

The Holy See was vacant two years, three months, and two days. There 
were twelve cardinals, but they were divided in opinion,—six Romans, four 
Italians, and two French. Villani (liv. i, chap. 150) says: “ Querentibus 
Mia quesua, non que Jesu Christi, tantum dilata est dectio—The election was so 
Hed, owed becweee {hey cared Jor: thet own,saferet and not for that of 
Cheist." 


194. ST. CELESTINE V.—a. p. 1294. 


9 AINT CELESTIXE V. was originally called Peter of 
Morroni, from a mountain near Sulmona, where he 
led a solitary life. He was born near the castle of 
Molisa in the torritory of Lavoro, in the year 1215, 
and was the eleventh of twelve sons of Angelerio, a 
farmer. 

He was first a Benedictine monk in the monastery 
of Faifoli, in the diocese of Benevento, which he 
entered at the age of twenty. He left in 1239, with the permission of the 
abbot, to go and do penance in the caves of Morroni, where he spent five 
years. Thence he went to the mountain of Majella, in Apulia, where he 
founded the order of the Celestines. He was prior of the order when he 
was elected pope at Perugia, on the Sth of July, 1294, principally at the 
solicitation of the ‘cardinal- -bishop of Ostia, a Roman of the Malabranca 
family. 

This cardinal, to put an end to the discords which rent the encrod college, 

proposed that they should choose this hermit, well known for his sanctity, 
and who was then ai Rome on a visit to a house of his order, which hed just 
been founded there. 

Peter of Morroni, therefore, was unanimously elected, and the decree of 
his election was forwarded to him; but he firmly refused to accept. His 
refusal was only overcome by the entreaties of the cardinals and of King 

. Charles IL, of Naples, and of Andrew, king of Hungary. Those princes 
went to him and entreated him to accept. They told him that there was 
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no other method of remedying the evils suffered by Christianity, and’ that 
it was his duty to accept the pontificate to which God had called him. 

Francis Petrarch writes* that Peter had meditated escaping from their 
importunities by flight, bat the people flocked about him, and he was obliged 
to yield to their cries and commands. Almost frenzied, Peter set out for 
Aquila, which he entered mounted on an ass, the bridle of which was held 
by King Charles and the king of Hungary. He had written-to the cardinals 
that, on account of the heat, he could not proceed to Perugia, and they 
repaired to Aquils to take part in the ceremonies of his coronation, on the 
29th of August, in the church of the Celestines, of Collemaggio. After- 
wards, mounted no longer on an ass, but upon a beautiful white horse, he 
made his entrance into the city amidst the acclamations of a multitude of 
people, who had gathered from all parts to see the first personage in the 
world, who so recently had been only a lowly hermit, poor, often suffering 
from hynger. 

Shortly after the coronation, the Holy Father made a promotion of twelve 
cardinals, seven of whom were French ; and then he resolved upon going to 
Naples, 

Meanwhile, Celestine, regretting his liberty, resolved to recover it, He 
showed that resolution more plainly after the death of Cardinal Latino, to 
whom be had intrasted the principal business of the pontificate. Oeles- 
tine knew that the cardinals were ill pleased with him. The twelve new 
members of the sacred college, seven French, as we have said, and five 
Italians, had been created without the former cardinals being consulted. 
He began to be spoken of as a man reared in the woods, and unfit to wear 
the tiara, Impelled by such considerations, he first declared that the pope 
might freely renounce the pontificate, and then he soon desired to make 
that renunciation; not, as some authors have pretended, because Oardinal 
Benedict Gaetani, who succeeded him, told him through a trumpet, as 
though the voice came from heaven, that he ought to resign the tiara. This 
is a wretched fable, unsupported by any contemporary evidence, 

He voluntarily resigned the pontificate at Naples, onthe 13th of Decem- 
ber, 1294, after governing five months and nine days, 

Chacon gives the formula of his renunciation : 

“We, Celestine, Pope V., moved by legitimate reasons, that is to say, for 
the sake of humility, of a better life, and an anspotted conscience, of weak- 
ness of body and of want of knowledge, the malignity of the people, and 
personal infirmity, to recover the tranquillity and consolation of our former 
life, do freely and voluntarily resign the pontificate, the place, the dignity, 
occupation, and honors of which we expressly renounce and we give fall 


* Lib. H, de Vit. Sots. ; sect. 8 cap. 18. 
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and free faculty to the college pf cardinals canonically to elect a Pastor of 
the Universal Charch."* ; 

This done, in 9 consistory publicly held in the city of Naples, he lsid 
aside all the pontifical insignia, and with a noble and modest, yet lofty 
bearing, seated himself at the feet of the cardinals. 

‘The Holy See was vacant tén days. For the first time, the law of Greg- 
ory X., confirmed by Celestine V., was observed, which provided that a con- 
clave should not be commenced until nine days after death or renunciation 
of @ pope. ; 

‘Well pleased, he who had again become Peter of Morroni retired to his 
hermitage of Majella, to devote himself to perpetual prayer and uninter- 
rupted mortification. His successor, Boniface, fearing some schism that 
was or speedily might be threatencd,t not from the will of the holy hermit, 
who was far from having such a thaught, but because the simplicity ‘of his 
heart might not be proof against the wiles of the enemies of the ney pope, 
his euccessor—Boniface, we say, caused search to be made after Peter, that 
he might be carefully guarded against all danger. The saint was informed 
of this, and although he had no thought but to give himself entirely to God, 
he kept himeelf concealed during two months. Some time after,-he deter- 
mined to go to Dalmatia, but a storm drove him to Viesta, a city of the 
Cspitanate, where he was recognized by the governor, who sent him to 

where his successor was. Thence he was sent to the castle of 
Fumone, a short distance from Ferentino, where, for ten months, he lan- 
guished*in prison.t Celestine, at the age of eighty-one years, bore this 
traajment with An apostolical constancy. He died on the 19th of March, 
1864, and, by order of Boniface, his body was carried with pomp to Feren- 
tips, His heart is preserved in the church of the Poor Clares. Suabse- 
quently, his body was removed to the monastery of the Celestines, at Aquila, 
Clement Y. canonized Celestine at Avignon, on the Sth of March, 1818, 
srenteon, years after his deuth. 

Tha life of Saint Calestins has been written by various authora. First, 
bp@eteating Talora, abbot of the Celestines. That life precedes the works 
of the poniiffs printed at Naples, in 1640. Among the works are: Redatio 
othe tus; de Virtutibus, de Vittie, de Hominis vanitate, de Exemplis, & de 

Other Celestine monks have also written his life. Cen 

Gigi Dee. @ ASDy is the exthor of another life in Latin; which wes im- 
pelliedstep.pighe by Dionysius Faber, prior of the Celestines of Pasis, snd 
peiilell epi “By; tho, in 1580, There in another life of this pontiff by 
i of the order; Bome, 1664, fea. elio 
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Tuder this reign occurred the miracle of the removal of the Santa Casa, 
or holy house, into Itely. I will quote Novaes (iv., p. 33): “In 1291, in the 
some year when the infidels got possession of Saint Joan d’Acre, on the 
ninth day of May, the Holy Howe, in which the divine Word was made 
flesh, was carried by angels into Dalmatia, between Teraata and Finme, on 
the Adriatic. Three years and seven months after, that is to say, on the 
10th of December, 1294, the same Holy House was transported to a spot 
near -Ancona, in a wood belonging to a woman named Lereto; and eight 
months after, moved to another place, not far off—the same where the church 
now stands. It is the most colebrated sanctuary in the Christian world. 
Before it was despoiled of its riches, it had twenty gold lamps, given chisfly 
by the republic of Venice, aud sixty other lamps of silver. The church 
which coutains the Casa Santa, or Holy House, was commenced by Paul I1., 
the two hundred and fifteenth pope. and finished in 1577, under Gregory 31. 

“Fiance possesses, at Loretto, property given for the parpose by Car- 
dinal d? Joyouse. Pious persons, travelling in Ituly, never fail to make a 
holy pilgrimage to Our Lady of Loretto. Many excellent works give a 
description of this imposing sanctuary.” 


195. BONIFACE VIII.—a. pv. 1294, 


: ONIFACT. VIIL, originally named Benedict Gaeta- 
ni, was a member of that illustrious family, and 
boin at Anagni. He was succesuively canon of 
Todi, of Pari, of Lyons, and the Vaticun Basilica, 
m consistorial advocate, and apostolical prothonotary. 
On the 12th of April, 1281, he was creat) eundinal 
by Martin IV.; then Nicholas TV. named him vax- 
v Cinal-priest of Saints Sylvester and Martin. Martin 
Iv, who knew him to be a man of talent, dexterity, and fidelity, sout him as 
legate to King Charles, of Sicily, to prevent him from warring agninet ihe 
Ling of Aragon, and to keep the subjects of both kings in their derykiqn.to 
the Roman court. He was afterwards sent with another cardinal t teahree 
peace between King Philip, of France, and Edward, of “England, end to 
defend the rights of the Church in beth countries, Nicholas Tv. 
Lin, with other cardinals, to inquire into end arrenge the differences be- 
tween Dennia, king of Portugal, and the clergy of that kingdom. Aftor 
thene many signal services, Cardinal Gastani was unanimously elected poe 
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on the 24th of December, 1294, at Castel Nuovo, near the city of Naples, 
where the cardinals were assembled in conclave. 

After accepting the pontificate on the 2d of January, 1295, he, in com- 
pany with Charles IL, king of Sicily, and Charles Martel, his son, king of 
Hungary, set out: for Bome, where he was consecrated and crowned by 
Cardinal Matthew Rosso Orsini, the first deacon, on the 16th of the month 
of Janaary, When he went to the Basilica of Saint John Lateran he rode 
@ magnificent palfrey, of which the two kings held the bridle reina. They 
lao, wearing their crowns, presentod him at table with the first two dishes, 
and then seated themselves at the cardinals’ table. 

The firet cares of Boniface were dirceted to the pacification of Italy. He 
reduced Sicily to obedience to the Holy See; and he succeeded in restoring 
@ sufficient concord between the kings of France and England. He dis- 
snaded the king of the Romans from his intention of attacking France, and 
sought means to destroy all the factions that divided the Christian princes. 
New efforts were made to reunite the Greeks to the faith ; and, finally, every 
effort waa made to aid in the recovery of the Holy Land, from which the 
Catholics had been driven by the Mussulmuns. 

At the conclusion of 2 peace between Charles IL, of Naples, and the king 
of Aragon, Charles swore fidelity to Pope Boniface, in the church of Saint 
Sabina, 

In the year 1295, Boniface ordered the feasts of the Holy Evangelists, 
and of the four Doctors of the Church—Gregory, Augustine, Ambrose, and 
Jerome—to be celebrated as doubles. He ordered that at Rome there 
should be for the future a general academy of all the faculties. 

Boniface, perceiving that some princes oppressed the clergy with imposts, 
published, on the 2st of Septembor, 1296, a bull which he caused to be 
ingertad in the sixth book of the Decretals, to remedy that evil. The clauses 
of the ball were singularly softened for France, at the request of some of 
the pretates of the kingdom. The sixth book, entitled the Sv.cte, was printed 
at Meyeneo in 1465, folio. The editions published ebout the end of the 
fifteemt sentory are without value. 

‘Wee’ dell in question is cslled the bull Clericis lairon. In it the pope 
says: “Antiquity ahows us the enmity of laymen against the clergy, and 
our expetionce in the present time manifestly supports that teavhing, since, 
wiiliout eénaidering that they have no power over the persons or the property 
of ccolepianflin, the laity lay imposts upon the prelates and the clergy, both 
regular: iil -eeculnr;. and we grieve to say, that eome prelates «and other 
ovaleiinshiita; having inore fear of the temporel majesty than of the eternal, 
acquiesce. tu that abuse: “That we may obviate this, wo onder that all the 
prelates end ecclesiastics, regular or secular, who pay to the laymen tithe~ 
or any other portion of their revenues, muder the name of sid, subvention 
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or any other, without the authority’of the Holy See, and the kings, princes, 
and magistrates, and all others who shall impose such burdens, or who sholl 
give aid and counsel thereto, shall incur excommunication, absolution-from 
which is reserved to the Holy See, notwithstanding any privilege.” 

Fleury adds, brusquely : “The aversion of the laity to-the clergy, which 
the pope speaks of at the outset, goes back to no ancient date, for during 
the first five or six centuries, the clergy attracted universal reepect and 
affection by a charitable and disinterested conduct.”* 

This bitter reflection, which does not touch the depth of the matter, is all 
the more unseasonable, since, as we have said, the measures prescribed by 
that bull were modified, as Fleury himself admits, on the representations of 
several bishops of France. 

So, having pretended to point out the prepotency of Rome, Fleury is 9om- 
pelled to confess that this prepotency kept within just bounds. Grieved as 
I am at the undue bias of an author who has so long formed the opinions 
of French sentinaries, I yet do not wish to say of Fleury, as was said: of 
Benno, obtrectatio et livor. I only remark that it is not astonishing that 
in the first five or six centuries the popes spoke less warmly in favor of the 
clergy. Fleury is one of those authors who have best taught us that the 
popes did not then possess so much power; but he is an author, too, who 
often in spite of himself has taught us that nations laid at the feet of the 
popes the confidence, the power, and we may almost say the keys of the oup- 
itals of all countries, circumstances which often embarrassed them in the 
necessary development of the great interests of the Catholic cause, 

Boniface being at Orvieto on the 11th of August, 1297, canonized Louis 
TX, king of France, who died at Tunis on the 25th of August, 1270, 
Fleury gives with precision the details concerming the labors and negotiae 
tions relating to the canonization. This part of Fleury’s account és very 
satisfactory, and the more interesting to us because foreign writers seem ‘to 
have attached but little importance to those facts. But Fleury had his own 
fixed opinion ; he did not like Boniface VILI. Such prejudices are daplor- 
able in historian. 

He says :+ “At length Boniface determined that King Louis should be 
included among the saints. 

“ He delivered two sermons upon the subject st Orvieto, the fimst in his 
palace, the Tuesday before Saint Lawrence, that is to say on the @th-of 
August, 1297, and in them summed up the Proceedings preliminary te the 
canonization, Among other things he said: ‘Pope Nicholas ETL effisinéd 
that the virtues of that saint were so well known to him that he waudieave 
canonized him if be had seen two or three miracles.’ pave cea 


+ “ 


* Fleury, v., pp. 89, 655. e ¢ Td, v, Ixxstx,,p. 641, 
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matter has been go often inquired into that the documents ubout it are more 
than an ase could carry.’ Boniface delivered the other sermon in the church 
of the Friars Minors, in Orvieto, on the same day that he published the 
brill of canonization, which was the eleventh of August. The bull, which 
is dated on the same day, and addressed to all the bishops of France, gives 
an abridged life of the saint, with many of his miracles, and orders his 
feast to be celebrated on the anniversary of his death, the morrow of Saint 
Bartholomew, that is to say, the 25th of August.” 

That is all that Floury finds to say upon one of the most beantiful bulls 
& pontiff ever sent forth. It is the sub-preceptor of thé king of France 
who thus calmly speaks of one of the greatest princes of the earth, of the 
grandfather of the monarch who, by Robert de Clermont, sixth son of Louis 
IX... descended directly from the great hing. Was there in Trance another 
dynasty that was jealous of the glorics of the preceding kings? And that 
fine selection of phrase Mere writings than an ass contd carry 2? Ab! this 
time ungrateful and partial historian, corrupter of your pupil's sensibilities, 
you have deserved wlist Marchetti has directly and positively said of you 
(vol. i, p. 231 of his Crifi-a), with reference to less censurable passages.* 

The Archbishop of Ancyia adds: “The general reader relishes censure 
of the most distinguished personagis, Lecavse at bottom men like these 
eensures as trac, thongh they are not ovls companions of malignity but 
even worse than it.” Marchetti continues : “But the duty of the historian 
is to say that which is the most 7+, and not that which is the most ayree- 
alte, In that case only the applause of the minority will be obtained, be- 
cause wise men are few in number, but s‘ Marna iafinitus est nunerus— 
infinite @ the number of the fools ; but, for my part, I valae more the estima- 
tion of those who love truth, than I do the ayproval of men of no weight: 
Suffcit unua Plato pro cuncto p (pr —ane Plot or tucichs a whole unveasoning 
m ab” ie 

I will not interrupt the archbishop in his judgment. “ Let it not be sap- 
posed that I wish to carry things to an extreme, and to deny all that is suid 
in so many tales about the jcroeual failings of the popes. The great 
master of ecclesiastical history, Baronius, had not ears so delicate that he 
would refase to hear the /ruifs of man ; suffice it to say that Muratori, in 
the Italian annals of the tenth century, has, by new monuments, proved 
that the personal vices of the pontiffs of that time were less than those that 
have been registered by Baronius himself.” 

‘What reply can be made to the holy indignation of the archbishop of 
Anocyra? 


* Critica de ta Storia Eeclestasion dd sig. Abate Claudio Fleary: Svo, Rome, 1619; third 
edition. ry 


Now that I am writing the history of Boniface, I may be permitted to ex- 
amine one of the great acts of that pontificate—that bull of canonization 
which interests not only the sovereigns of France, but all sovereigns upon 
the earth. It matters not from what country a great example comes; 
when it is so noble, so precisely known, it belongs to the whole universe. 
On examining the style of the document, too, we shall see whether we can 
detect the low and unbecoming language ascribed to a sermon of this pope. 

This Constitution,* so honorable to the royal family of France, and evin- 
cing so clearly the great literary talent of Boniface VILL, for the elegance 
of the Latinity fs remarkable, is too little known. I will make some quo- 
tations from the history of Dante Alighieri, in which that act is reported at 
some length.t The pope commences thus: “Let all who cultivate the 
orthodox faith, and whose hope is in God, exclaim in the tenderest accents 
of devotion, Glory, praise, and honor} to the Father’ of Light, who giveth all 
that is great and perfect! How the multitudes of the denizens of heaven 
rejoice at the “arrival of a new, and so eminent and glorious inhabitant !§ 
How the glorious inhabitants of heaven sing hymns of joy, and they 
behold such a fellow-citizen of the New Jerusalem arrive among them! 
How the venerable assembly of the saints exults in joyful ‘rapture over the 
addition of such a consort! Arise, numerous multitudes of the faithful, and 
sing with the Church the hymns of praise!” | 

hen follows the portrait of Louis: “He was assuredly of the most illns- 
trious birth, opulent in wealth, sublime in virtues, elegant in manners, excel- 
lent in wisdom, abhorring all evil and shameful thought. 

“He so purely adhered to the ways and works of modesty, he so well 
knew how to avoid the contagion of the flesh, that many believed that he 
would have been a virgin throughout life had he not accepted the tie which 
bound him to a wife. He long held tho reins of State in France, and held 
the helm there, when surrounded by shoals, with a far-seeing circumspeo- 
tion ; he was never fatal, or insulting, or violent to any one ; he marvellously 
confined himself within the limits of justice, which he ardently loved, never 
atepping to the right hand or to the left from the path of equity.” 

Further on, the bull with a most energetic vivacity of style describes tho 


* Gloria, laws, ot honor. Bullar. Roman,, vol. iii, part 3, p. 88. 

+ Hist. de Dante Alighiort, p. 88. 

$ ‘The moder idiom places the words that occur first in the bull in the second or third Hine, 

§ Boniface does not here accuse Lonis of having dictated the sixth article ‘of the Pragmatto 
Banction which, considering ite date and the approaching danger of a crusade, we wtill consider 
a forgery, and perhaps of the time of » hostite king. As in 1269 thers was no pope, the Hbxhkn 
court could exact neither justly nor unjustly. The whole of the article is uncivil, bitter, and 
passionate. Louis IX ‘eeded Rome in that fatal voyage he had undertaken, and in no station 
of life do men insult those of whom they have need. The dates alone prove the 

| Bare the bull i¢ Ciceronian in both infagination and Latin. 


strife of courtesy between the king and his brothers, when he alone 
was permitted to embark in Egypt for France, on condition of giving 
hostages. 

After the canonization of the monarch, the bull closes by congragulating 
the whole French people in the following eloquent terms : “ Rejoice, O lofty 
house of France that hast given birth to a prince whose merits so honor 
thee! Abandon thyself to joy, O devout nation of the Gauls that hast 
been deemed worthy to have a master so virtuous and so elect /* Chair of 
the prélates and of the clergy, rejoice and triumph that this kingdom ie 
magnificently adorned by the brilliant miracles of its own king! Rejoice, 
spirits of princes, nobles, and warriors, rejoice that by the holy works of 
that king the splendor of ‘the kingdom is honored with an increased bril- 
liancy, shining in some sort like the sun's rays.” 

Ah, Louis, great graiftison of Louis XIV, why did not your sub-preceptor 
make you read those few lines, which would perhaps have shown you an- 
other way ? 

It was in the year 1297 that quarrels between the pope and the Colonna 
family began to appear. He confiscated their palace, condemned them as 
schismatios, compelled them to leave Rome, and took the purple from James 
and Peter, bolonging to that illustrious family. Those measures were cer- 
tainly too severe. Tho Colonnas had done evil to the Church, but that was 
no reason for being thus wanting in pradence and even in generosity. 
There are enemies who should nover be driven to deaperation. It is true 
that the animosity of those princes had been beyond all bounds; they had 
circulated a manifesto which affirmed that Cclestine had no power to re- 
nounce the pontificate, and that Boniface, conscyuently, could not be 
legitimately elected. 

That was a grave insult, for it accused the pope of being an intrader, an 
antipope ; but whatever the offence given, it should not be avenged in an 
unchristian spirit, calculated to produce still more dangerous evils. 

‘We now gladly hasten to add, that the two cardinals having appealed to 
the clemency of Boniface, he granted their pardon, released them from the 
interdict, and restored thei to their dignity. 

Led away by bad advice, the two cardinals again revolted. Here we 
mast praise the conduct of Boniface. He again condemned them. But 
there was too much severity in the order to raze the town of Palestrina, 
Violence of this kind can never be either useful or excusable, and it is gen- 
eraily useless. At the same time it was astonishing that at that very mo- 
ment Boniface published # Constitution which, like one that had been pub- 


© fe cect, tame eletiam, in a nizoke of gouing ; Bonfaze here combines exquisite style with the 
dignity proper to the pontiff. 


lished by Honorius ITL, punished all who sacrilegiously wronged the car 
dinals of the Holy Roman Church. 

The Holy Father perceiving that at the close of the century = great 
numbet of pilgrims arrived at Rome, because their fathers had told them 
that every hundred years, at the close of the century, they ought to visit 
the tomb of the apostles to acquire the benefits of the jubilee, he in the 
year 1300, did not institute, but renewed that plenary indulgence. He 
ordered the feast to be renewed every hundred years ; Clement V. ordered 
that it should’ be every fifty years; Urban VI. every thirty-three” years ; 
and, finally, Paul II. ordored that it should take place every fifty years, 
which is the present arrangement, excepting some irremediable canse of 
prevention arise, as was the case in the year 1800. 

At tht jubilee of the year 1300 there was an immense concourse* of pil- 
grims. Boniface ordained that to obtain the bewfefits of the jubilee the 
Romans should visit Saint Peter's and Saint Paul’s thirty times and the 
pilgrims only fifteen times. . 

In 1301, the differences between Philip the Fair and the pope were still 
further envenomed because the pope confirmed tha bull by which he forbade 
ceclesiastics to pay any thing to layment without the spostolical authoriza- 
tion. , Philip then confirmed a former decree, prohibiting the sending of any 
money to Rome. One of the king’s partisans, William of Nogaret, a fiery 
‘magistrate, accused the pope of simony, magic, and atheism ; and the bish- 
ops, theologians, and doctors who would not embrace the party of the king 
were exiled. Philip even went so far as to forbid all the prelates of his king- 
dom to attend a council about to*be held in Italy. The pope, being at Rome 
on the 6th of November, is said to have published there the celebrated 
constitution Unam Sanrctam,} in which, in order to re-establish the papal 
authority, oppressed by the councillors of the king, he declared it to be 
heretical to say that any Christian is not subject to the’ pope; and he 
excommunicated those who had prohibited the prelates from going to 
Rome. 

Althotigh neither at Rome nor elsewhere is the bull Unam Sanctam, or Jn 
Cena Domini, any longer odicially mentioned, I should deserve censure if 
I passed over in silence the principal arrangement, or points, or merely 
specified others without detail. 


* fea History of Leo XI. t Novacs, iv., p. 43. 

Tha bol, which ln also termed Zn Gana Domini, oil attributed to Bonltoe, althongh 1 
can scarcely be of bis tine, and though many more additions of later Uste can be detected, It 
contains extended views, for the most part useful to the prosperity of States, and to the millet of 
their people; but, as the pontiff assumes « tone of command, it appeared to impugn the powar 
of the kings, and their independence in the administration of their States, For this xmecn, 
Clement XIV. end Pios VL interrepted its annual publication on Maundy-Thuredsy, and since 

+ that time it has no longer been quoted in pubitc. 
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, Here De Maistre comes to my aid, and I will give what he says in his 
second volume of the work, entitled The Pope, vol. ii., chap. xv. : 

“Probably there is no one in Europe who has not heard of the bull Jn 
Coena Domini. But how many men in Europe have taken the pains to read 
it? I know not.* I believe I shail do no useless thing to the general 
Teader in giving here the substance of that famous bull. When children 
are frightened by some distant object, which their imagination enlarges and 
disfigures, the best way to refute a credulous nurse, who tells them that it 
is an or 8 ghost, is to take them by the hand, laughing or singing, and 
lead them right up to it. 

“The following is an analysis of the bull In Cena Domini. The pope 
excommunicates : 

“Ant. J. All hereties.t ? 

+ “ Aer, TL. All who afbeal to future councils.t 

“ Aer, IH. All pirates traversing the sea without letters of marque. 

“Ant, TV. All who plunder shipwrecked vessels. 

“ Ant. V. All who establish in their territories new imposts, or increase 
the old ones, except in cases authorized by law, or without the express per- 
mission of the Holy See.§ 

“Apr. VL The falsifiers of apostolical letters. 

“Apr, VIL Those who supply arms or any kind of munitions of war to 
Turks, Saracens, or heretics.| 7 

“ Apr. VIL. Those who intercept food or other provisions on the way to 
Rome for the use of the pope. 


® Tt was aclected as the text of insults, sarcasms, and accusations, even where unread; which 
$s not honest on the part of our opponents, Like De Maistre, I have read that bull, of which he 
‘speaks wisely and in the spirit of justice, with which he mingles « tone of pleasantry which ip 
quite in place. 

+ Lhope there ie no difficulty here!—De Maistre. 

{ Whatever some may think as to the question of appeals to foture councils, no blame can be 
attached to the pope, and espocially @ pope in the fourteenth centary, who sternly repressed such 
appeals as absolutely subversive of all ecclestastical government, Saint Auguetne hed already 
sald to certain appellante—And who, then, are you, that you are to disturd the nivel? {Note 
dy De Maistre) To which we may add, What would kings ony, if to every law the subjects 
could reply, We appeal to the fature king? \What would the tribunals say if, to every sen 
tence it could be answered, I appeal to the magistrates who will come after yout 

§ The pope accepts the case provided for by the national law ; and, moreover, we must bear 
in mind in what contury that decision was given by the religious authority ; let us not forget 
that all natfona applauded such reserves, and that only the kings and their mipletera com- 


1 Dante, who lived in thas the, says in bis burning verse far more than is sald in that seventh 
article ; and Boniface, if ho was the author of the ball, evidently justified these verses of Dente: 


E neswano exe stato a vincer Acri, 
NO merentante in terme del soldana. 


And yet Dante was accusing Boniface. © 
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“ Apr, TX, Those who kill, mutilate, despoil, or poison persons going to 
the pope or retarning from him. 

«Apr. X. Those who similarly injure pilgrims whose devotion leads fem 
to Rome. 

“ Ant. XI. Those who are guilty of like violence towards the vardinala, 
Patriarchs, archbishops, bishops, and the legates of the Holy Bee.* 

“ Aur; KIL Those who strike, despoil, or maltreat any one on acoount of 

any suit that he has at the court of Rome.t - 

* Anr, XTII. Those who, on pretence of a frivolous appeal, transi cannes 
from the ecclesiastical to the secular tribunal. 

“ Avr. XIV. Those who carry causes relating to benefices or tithes to lay 
courts.t 

“arr. XV. Those who cite ecclesiastics before Igy tribunals. 

“Ant. XVL Those who deprive prelates of their legitimate jurisdiotidn. 

“ Ant. XVII. Those who sequestrate the jurisdictions or revenues that 
legitimately belong to the pope. 

“Ant, XVIIL. Those who impose upon the Church new tributes, without 
the permission of the Holy See. 

“ Anr, XX. Those who usurp the territory of the pope's sovereignty."§ 

The rest of the bull is unimportant, 

Tn 1808, Boniface founded at Rome the university commonly known as 


the Sapienza. 


The four previous articles portray the epoch which rendered them necessary, The acts of 
sovereigns should not be judged without resazd to the time and place which they relate to. and 
eapposing the pope to have gane somewhat too far in some of these regulations, it would he 
sufficlent to say, they went too far. All oratorical declamation is entirely out of place.—(Note by 
De Maistre.) 

+ On the one side, they amnite, they deep”, they maltreat, those who go to eovck redrem at Rome ; 
‘and, on the other side, they excommunicate those who smite, despoil, and maltreat. Where lies 
the wrong, and who should be blamed? If all eyes were not wilfully closed, all eyes would seo 
that when there is wrong on both sides, it ia the height of injustice to seo only the wrong on 
‘one aide, that there are no means of avoiding such combat, and that the fermentation which 
distarbs the wine is the indispensable preliminary to ite clarification.—( Note by De Maistre.) 

¢ At spt time it was as necessary to respect an ccclesiastical court as it now is to reepect a 
royal court. We are in the fourteenta century, 

§ Whoever will resd over our existing penal code, will find a host of articles providing jm- 
tehment for « part of the contraventions pointed at by the bull. Ses the second title—Orimes 
aad offences against the person ; see chapter ii-~Crimes and offences agains property: the voade 
must be safe and froe; then as now, every recognised prupricior—ovon the pope !—was to pos- 
ees and keep his own property. 

‘The ball In Gera Doméat established legiglation where there was none. But for five com 
taries the cry has been repeated, “How abominable is that ball Js Jena Domini!” And who 
had read that ball? 

Ite provisions, as a whole, repressed robbers; and as concerns the authority of the por, it 
only gave him beck his, what all Knew to be his own, and that every one would have desired tm 
the came of himeel{. Definitely, it must he observed that our bold innovators bave shed torrente 
ef blood to obtain only, or almast only, whst the bull provided for, and what it would here been. 
‘unreasonable to expect from the concession of the secular sovereigns of that time. 
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The usage of cloistering nuns was very ancient, as is proved by the fourth 
century, nevertheless it was not yet generally recognized. Boniface made 
it a law for all nuns in Christendom. 

In 1808, there were disturbances in Rome, and the pope deemed it pru- 
deut to retire to Anagni. But Sciarra Colonna, his irreconcilable enemy, 
and William Nogaret, Philip's councillor, after corrupting some of the ser- 
vante of the court, and many of the principal inhabitants of the city, entered 
it at the head of armed men,,shouting: “Death to Pope Boniface! Long 
live the’ king of France!” They then attacked the palace of the pontiff, 
and found him seated on his throne, in his pontifical attire, with the crown 
on his head,* and holding in his hand the keys of the Church. 

The unfortunate pope was abandoned by all his court, except the car- 
dinals of Sabina, Peter at Spain, of Ostia, and Bonasini, who was his suc- 
cessor. 

God watching over the holy papal dignity, no one ventured to touch 
Boniface. The invaders, however, pillaged the treasury, and left the pope, 
still clad as we have described, under the guard of some soldiers, after hav- 
ing insulted him. Nogaret even threatened to take him to France as a 
prisoner, and to have him deposed by a general council. At that threat the 

_ magnanimous pontiff replied : “‘ We shail be well content to be deposed by 
Poatarint (heretic Albigenses) such as you are, end such as were your father 
and mother, who were punished as such.”+ 

Novaes says not a word about Sciarra Colonna having struck the pope in 
the face with his gauntlet. Feller thinks the blow was given.t The Bio- 
graphie Universelle$ says on the subject : “ Some historians add that Colonna 
carried his brutality so far as to strike the pope on the cheek with his 
gauntlet. Fortunately for the memory of Colonna, there is stil! some donbt 
as to this excess, which would have been dastardly as well as inhuman 
against an unarmed and aged man.” Alter so cruel and ignoble an attack, 
the inhabitants of Anagni, who had not interfered, repented of their in- 
gratitude to their compatriot and their sovereign, who had heaped benefits 
upon them. Suddenly, stimulated by the Cardinal Luca Fiesefi, they 
rushed to arms, attacked the pope’s enemies, who were few in number, put 
them to flight, and took prisoner Nogaret himself, whom the pope ordered 
to be treated gently. 

Hearing of that success, Boniface with unheard of clemency set Nogaret 

at liberty, and he retired without suffering the penalty of his crime. 

The pope, finding himself free, determined to return to Rome. But 


‘Yt was Boniface who added to the tiara a socond circle ar crown. 
¢ Bee what we have said on p. 885 about Patarine—from pati, destined to wuffer. 
% Feller i. p. 549, § V., p. 118. 
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he was so violently chocked by these insults and sacriloges, that thirty 
days after, on the 11th of October, 1303, he died from the excitement he 
had suffered. He had governed eight years, nine months, and eighteen 
days, 

Boniface was a man of remarkable qualities. His character must 
not be judged by what French writers say. Both those of his time, 
and those who followed thom, wrote under the guidance of unreasonable 
prejudices, because they knew only French facts, or were under the impres- 
sion of some momentary quarrel with the Roman court. Many of the acts 
of Boniface may have been reprehensible, but those of Philip the Fair were 
no less 80 ; nay, they were even so much more unjust and more violent ss to 
cause the wrong-doing of Boniface to disappear. ' 

Boniface showed himself to be o consummate jurisconsult, a man of 
elevated ideas, and an intrepid conservator of the rights of the Church. 
So Saint Antoninus describes him. 

God deigned to vindicate the honor of this pope, that had been defamed 
by his enemies. It was affirmed that frenzied with grief he had gnawed 
his own flesh; but, on the 11th of October, 1605, three hundred years after 
his death, he was found in his tomb without the least sign of decomposition, 
and with the flesh entirely uninjured. 

The Holy See was vacant eleven days, In tho library of the Gésu at 
Bome there is preserved 8 manuscript in three volumes folio, the Life of 
Boniface VIIL, composed by Monsignor Christopher Gaetani, bishop of 
Fuligno. 

re of this pope, by John de Rossi, a Benedictine, was published in 
Rome, 4to, in 1651, under the title of De Vita et Rebus gestis Bonifari VII, 
Pare altera, altera defendit. 





196. BLESSED BENEDICT XI.—a. p. 1308. 






visa, and his original name was Nicholas Bonasio 
Bonasini. He is said to have been the son of a notary. 

In his early youth Nicholas went to Florence, 
and being almost without resources, he became 
preceptor to the children of a knight of the Qui- 
Tini family. He subsequéntly took the Dominican 
habit (he was the second pontiff of that order), 
steadfastly devoted himself to study during fourteen years, and became 
reader and general of the order. In the second year of his generalship, 
notwithstanding his opposition, he was created: cardinal of Saint Sabina, by 
Boniface VIIL Having become bishop of Ostia and Veletri, he stood 
firmly by the pope during the day of the terrible assault on Anagni, stand- 
ing unmoved on the right hand of the pontiff and gazing upon him with 
admiration.* The pope deemed him aualited for business and gave bim 
many marks of confidence. 

As it was settled that all nsuxpations were amenable to Rome, the pope 
sent Nicholas, as his legate, into Hungary to oppose the civil wars, A 
part of that country had elected, as king, Charles, son of Charles Martel, 
and nephew of Charles IL, king of Naples. Another faction elected Wen- 
ceslas, son of the king of Bohemia. 

Boniface having died in the Vatican palace, the law of Gregory X., con- 
firmed by Boniface, was observed. The funeral ceremonies were celebrated 
during nine days (the same custom still obtains), and then the Mass of the 
Holy Ghost was sung. The sacred electors met on the 2ist of October, 
and on the following day Nicholas was unanimously elected pope, in the 
first seratiny. 

He represented to the cardinals that he was not worthy of that honor, 
but his objections wore repelled and he accepted the tiara. That feeling of 
humility end modesty by which we see that so many popes were animated, 
ehould always be remembered ; it did honor to a very great number of those 
whose history we have wadertaken. 


* ‘The painters have not yet theaght of presenting that imposing mene of Honifuce VIII. 
looking peoudly upon Colonna and Nogarct. ‘Should any artist repair that forgetfulnem, and 
‘transmis thit grext pontifical soene to posterity, he should remember the cardinal of Ostia ad- 
meaty oer eem Sane Ee: 

ot 
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Nicholas took the name of Benedict, the baptismal name of his benefao- 
tor, Boniface VIIL, and he was crowned on the 27th of October by Napo- 
leon Orsini, first of the order of deacons. 

Frederic, king of Sicily, not having paid this year the sooustomed 
tribute of three thousand ounces of gold, the pope declared that prince 
threatened with excommunication, and his kingdom was laid under inter 
dict. But Frederic having protested, and given satisfactory explanations, 
the pope immediately reconciled him with the Church. The pope then 
issued a bull of excommunication against those who had stolen the treasure 
of Boniface VIII. 

In 1304, Benedict, whose disposition was " gentle and full of placability, 
restored to his good graces James Colonna, and Peter, hia nephew, who 
had asked his pardon. Their property was restored to them at the same 
time. 

Philip the Fair desired to be absolved from the censures that he hed in- 
curred. When excommunication is spoken of the popes are always 
brought upon the stage, and nothing is said about the strange hatreds that 
sharpened the agonies of an excommunicated prince. If it was easy for 
the conduct of kings and entreaties of their subjects to induce the popes to 
be but little chary of their interdicts, it must also be admitted that, when 
those hates and entreaties no longer acted against the crowned victim, the 
popes showed unbounded clemency. * Philip the Fair had secured the neu- 
trality of his neighbors, and when he had only the pope to conciliate, he 
immediately obtained from that beneficeut father the oblivion of so many 
insults, 

A bull of the 2d of April, 1304, granted entire absolution to Philip the 
Fair. On that subject Benedict ssid these touching words: “The guilty 
are so numerous! Where the multitude sins, rigor must be moderat 

‘We here are at the proper point of view from which to form a judgment 
upon the interdicts of the time. Tho popes seldom pronounced it on their 
own account, and they were always ready to pardon, sometimes even on 
promises that were pF fulfilled. 

‘We must notice the exquisite delicacy of Benedict. He wrote to Philip, 
and in his letter he made no mention of the censure, the interdict, or the 
excommunication. He simply resumed a friendly correspondence as though 
it had never been interrupted. 

This unheard of clemency of*Benedict reminds one of the coolness of an 
offended father, who, on the submission of a culpable child, is satished with 
the first penitent words, looks, and tones, and resumes where it had ceased 
the friendly and consoling tone of the parent who wishes to haar no more, 
and who restores between himeslf and his child thoee tender 
which nature dictates, and which no spirit of vengeance can ever alter: 
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Sciarra Colonna and Nogaret persisted in their rebellion, and their ex- 
communication was continued. 

‘War ravaged Tuscany ; the Guelphs and the Ghibellines, the Whites and 
the Blacks, all the parties that Dante so eloquently describes, declared a 
Carthaginian hate against each other. Benedict sent to them a Dominican 
cardinal, Nicholas di Prato ; but he was obliged to issue an interdict against 
the Guelphs and the Blacks, and the inhabitants of Lucca and Prato, 

The ambassadors of James of Aragon swore faith and did homage for 
the kingdoms of Corsica and Sardinia, which James had received in fief 
from the Holy See, in virtue of a diploma of Boniface, dated on the 8d of 
April, 1297. Frederic, king of Sicily, also swore faith and homage for 
that kingdom. Boniface had given it to him by naming him king of 7ri- 
nacria.* 

While the Holy Father continued his apostolical labors in the convent of 
the Dominicans of Perugia, he was presented with some figs, of which he 
was very fond. They were brought by a young man disguised as a woman, 
who was supposed to come from the nuns of Saint Petroniila. The fruit 
was poisoned. Novaes names the presumed culprits. But grest circum- 
spectiont is necessary upon such subjects. No doubt the senders were 
enemies of Benedict, and perhaps to the Holy See. The conséquences of 
so dastardly and horrible a crime remain to be seen. , 

The pope died shortly after eating the fruit. He hed governed the 
Church one year, eight months, and a few days. 

Benedict was at once holy and learned. He would not make his nephew 
a cardinal, though deserving of the honor. Still more; his mother was one 
day presented to him, sumptuously dressed. He pretended not to recognize 
her, and said: “This person cannot be our mother, for our mother is poor 
and cannot dress in silks.” She returned more humbly dressed, and was 
received with the most lively tokens of love and tenderness. This pontiff 
was beatified by Benedict XIV. 

The Roman pontificate was vacant ten months and twenty-eight daye, 
because the cardinals in the conclave of Peragia were divided into two par- 
ties. The heads of the first were Napoleon Orsini del Monte and Nicholas 
ai Prato, ‘They strove to elect a pontiff who would restore their kinsman, 
tha Colonnas, to their ancient condition. Moreover, they favored Franoe, 
and they aleo desired to elect # cardinal who was not attached to the mem- 
ory of Boniface VILL. : 

The heads of the other party were Matthias Rosso Orsini and Francis 


‘© Sicdhy was anclently called Ziinaorié on account of the three promoutories whisk terminate 
2 Triaseria acsons frore the Greek words vpn, and écpe; the latter # is added for the sake of 


+ Platina doos mot mention thie poisoning. 
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Gaetani, nephews of Boniface. The annals of the following pontificate will 
inform the reader how those differences were terminated. 

Martene gives the circular letter which Benedict wrote to the Dominieans 
when he was elected general of the order. This pope wrote commentaries 
on some bodks of the Holy Scriptare. 


197. CLEMENT V.—a. p. 1805. - 


MENT YV., known previously as Bertrand de Got, 
was born at Villandreau, in the diocese oft Bor- 
deanx. His father was a knight of the first nobili- 
ty of the country. Bertrand de Got, having been 
made bishop of Comminges in 1295, was promoted 
to the archbishopric of Bordeaux in 1299, 

The conclave, assembled after the death of Bene- 
dict, had already lasted nearly ten months, when 
the beads ‘of the two parties adopted a measure which they believed caleu- 
lated to put an end to the uncertainty. The Colonnas, persecuted by Boni- 
face VIIL., wore interested in making an election that would be acceptable 
to France, and they proposed to the Orsini to make their own selection of 
three candidates, from among whom the opposite party should definitely 
select a pope. The Orsini named those candidates, among whom was Ber- 
trand de Got, upon whom they thought they could rely most, because he was 
opposed to the king of France, who had greatly wronged the archbishop’s 
family. Mention is made of a courier sent to the king, and advice given to 
that prince to ingratiate himself beforehand with Bertrand de Got. fix 
conditions are stated to have been imposed by the king, and accepted by 
Bertrand. Those anecdotes are given on the authority of Villani, a Floren- 
tine author, much interested in decrying the French popes, but whose stete- 
ments later writers have copied without much examination. Some critics, 
such as Baluze, Fleury, Hardion, and Bertier have not quite sach extensive 
faith in the veracity of Villani. Fleury remarks that the deoree of election 
mentions none of the facts stated by that author. 

On the whole, it seems to be proven that the cardinals,being divified into 
$0 So. Steal Seaton, Hs being moevie, agree upon a sendilaes 
mong themselves, preferred to make choice of a foreigner. “ 

Feller says nothing shout the six conditions, ‘which would be aix taazox- 
eably simoniacal ‘crimes. Novsee secms to believe that Villani is right’ 
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am sorry to see 20 safe a guide as Novaes so careless as to the truth in this 
instance ; for all those conditions are disgraceful facts which should not be 
lightly related ; and whatever may the vivacity of the judgment of eome 
Romans upon the subject of Gascon popes, it still remains evident that it is 
not right to brand in « series of pontifis some names which must appear 
less respectable than othets. Novaes says, in a note: “The six promises 
ere to be found in Rainaldi, under the year 1305. The Abbé de Bercastel, 
in his History of the Church (vol. xiii., p. 252; Maestricht, 1782), blames the 
torrent of Itelian authors, without excepting Saint Antoninus, and many oi 
the French, as Spondanus, Fagi, Dupin, Natalis Alexander, Daniel, and 
Fleury, because, deceived and seduced by Villani, the Florentine historian 
of those times, they have received and published as true those promises of 
Clement to the king of France. He grounds his opinion upon the authority 
of five authors of the life of Clement V., who are rather his panegyrista, and 
who, far from guaranteeing the éale of Villani, consider the election of 
Clement and the bull of the electing cardinals as an entirely simple matter, 
and accomplished in the settled forms. It is thus that Bercastel expresses 
himself; but is this sufficient to overthrow the authority of the above- 
mentioned authors as to this statement? Let my readers determine.” 

For my part, I do not hesitate to believe that it is time that unjust accu- 
gations againat the popes should cease to be listened to. The present his- 
tory shows to what dangers the popes were exposed in Italy. According to 
various authors, Benedict XI. was poisoned there. When it was the duty 
of » pope to brave such dangers, experienced men perhaps believed that 
the nomination of a foreigner would put an end to those troubles, and the 
nomination of Bertrand, as has already been said, seemed to be the only 
means of stilling the storm for a time. 

Finally, the anecdote in itself is at once so complete, so mysterious, and 
80 complicated, that it must be regarded rather as a fable than as a truth. 

When Bertrand de Got accepted the tiara, he set out for Lyons, at the 
end of August, and was crowned on the 14th of November, in the church of 
Saint Juste, that hospitable church which was nobly generous to Gregory X., 
at the time of the council of the year 1275. 

Cardinal Theodorio Ranieri had himself brought from Rome the papal 
crown which was placed on the head of Bertrand, who was recognized as 
pope under the name of Clement V. 

The caremony was very brilliant.- King James of Aragon was predent, as 
also was the king of France, accompanied by Charles of Valois, and Louis, 
count of Evreux, his brothers, and Jobn, duke of Brittany. During the 
ceremony of the oavgleade, which took place in imitation of the Roman 
custom, an accident occurred. A wall fell down, and the pope's horse took 
tright. Clement fell, the tiara rolled upon the ground, and « ruby of great 
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value was detached from it, and vainly searched for after the accident 
John of Brittany, who held the bridle of the pope’s horse, wae kuooked 
down, and perished during the tumult. The king and his brothers were 
themselves wounded. 

On the 15th of December, the pope made promotion of cardinals; nine 
were French, the tenth an Englishman; among the nine French, one was 
his nephew, and three were his relations. It was a very reprehensible act 
of double nepotism, family and national. 

Clement, who had not as yet manifested any choice as to his place of 
residence, seeing that Italy was a prey to the factions of the Guelphs and 
Ghibellines, declared that he established the pontifical See in the city of 
Avignon; and he appointed three cardinals, with the title of senators, to 
govern Rome and the pontifical possessions in Italy. Before the pope had 
made’ known his intention to be, in the words of Petrarch, the fret among the 
pontiff. to prefer the wild shores of the Rhone to the fortunute banks of the Tiber, 
one cardinal had divined the pontiff’s idea, the senior of the sacred college, 
Rosso Orsini, had said to Cardinal di Prato, who was so influentially active 
in the election of Clement: “You have obtained your desire; if I know 
the Gascons, you will very soon see the Rhone ; nor will the Tiber soon see 
the popes again.” 

Yet it was one of those popes called Gascons, Gregory XL, who took 
back the authority of the Holy See to Rome. In so domg, Gregory XI. 
repaired the immense error of Clement V. 

To restore peace among the French, for everywhere discord prevailed 
with impunity, the Holy Father gave some explanations upon the bull 
Unam Sanctam, attributed to Boniface VIIL ; and he declared that, by that 
ball, the French and their kings were no more subject than before to the 
Boman Church. Subsequently, he revoked the bull Clericis laicos ; and he 
re-established all that his predecessors had ordered in the Council of 
Lateran, and in other general councils, against laymen unduly exacting, 
from a church or an ecclesiastic, tributes or impositions of any sort what- 
ever, or who give favor, counsel, or assistance in so doing. 

That certainly showed # spirit jealous of the right of the Holy See. 

From Bordeaux, whither he had gone for his health, the Holy Father 
went to Poitiers, where there was a kind of political congress relating to the 
affairs of Syria. The king-of France was at that city, with his four sons 
and two brothers, : 

tthe question was agitated, too, of the conquest af the empire of Constan- 
tinople, recovered by the Greeks, and fallen back into schism. . 

At that time the Holy Land also wae the subject of debate, The pope 

, had summoned info France the masters of the Temple, and the Hospitellem 
(order of Saint John of Jerneslam) who were in the Levant. Ta the latter, 
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he wrote: “ We are powerfully incited to succor the Holy Land, the king of 
Armenis, and the king of Cyprus; we think of sending aid to them. To 
that end we have resolved to deliberate with you amd the master of the 
Temple, chiefly because you can give advice more understandingly than 
any other, as to what should be done, qualified as you are by proximity of 
place, long experience, and reflection, but partly because, next after the 
Boman Church, you are principally concerned in this affair. We order you, 
then, to prepare to come as secretly as you can, and with few followers, 
ag on this side of the sea you will find enough brothers of your order. But, 
take care to leave in the country a good lieatenant, and knights capable of 
defending it, so that no harm will be done by your absence, which will not 
be long. Bring with you, however, some persons whose wisdom and fidelity 
qualify them to join you in advising us.” 

The master of the Temple immediately obeyed the order of the pope, and 
proceeded to France. But the master of the Hospital, having set out for 
Oyprus, halted on the road to attack the island of Rhodes, occupied by the 
Tarks, under the dependence of the emperor of Constantinople.* The 
Hospitallers there won much glory, and the title of the Knights of Rhodes, 
which they continually made more illustrious by victories at sea, whore they 
destroyed many Saracenic fleets, and especially by their magnanimous 
defence of the city of Rhodes, which they lost only when there was but a 
handful of knights left in a condition to bear arms, We shall speak of that 
feat of arms in due time and place ; it excited the highest gratitude of the 
Holy See. . 

Pope Clement, faithful to the spirit of conciliation, which animated the 
pontiffs, confirmed the peace concluded between the king of France and 
Robert, count of Flanders ; and he advised that more attention should be 
given to that which was in preparation between France and England. He 
listened favorably to Charles I1., king of Sicily, who owed large sums to 
the Holy See. The pope commenced by abandoning one third of that sum, 
gave considerable time for the payment of the rest, and then assigned the 
whole to Robert, son of Charles, by virtue of a consistorial bull t 

The king of France demanded that Clement should condemn the memory 
of Boniface. The pope constantly refused, and, to persist in doing so 
more securely, he endeavored to leave Poitiers secretly for Bordeaux, but 
he was captured by the king's guards, and compelled to return to Poitiers. 
After an illness cpused by verations, Clement confirmed Charles in the poa- 
sescion of the kingdom of Hungary, which belonged to him by the right 
left to him by his grandmother, daughter of King Stephen, and sister of 
King Ladisles. Wenceslas, king of Bohemia, had been elected to the pos- 


® Baluse, vol. },, p. 65. + Thid. vol. Gi, p. 158. 


session of Hungary, and Boniface decreed that respect should be paid to 
the right of succession, and not to the right of election. Clement om- 
manded Wenceslas, on pain of excommunication, to quit the kingdom of 
Hangary, and at the same time gave him permission to give his reasons to 
the Holy See for the action he had taken. 

In 1308, part of the Basilica of Saint John Lateran was consuined by 
fire. It spared only the chapel of the Holy of Holies, in which were de- 
posited the heads of the apostles Saint Peter and Saint Paul* The Holy 
Father sent deputies to Rome with a sum of money to commence repairs, 
and he requested the kings of Sicily and Naples to supply the wood neosa- 
sary to restore the Basilica. 

In 1809, the Holy Father went by way of Bordeaux, Toulouse, Carcas- 
sone, Montpellier, and Nismes, accompanied by nine cardinals, to Avignon, 
where he lodged in the palace of the Dominicans. On leaving Poitiers, he 
declared that he would transfer the Holy See to a city devoted to the 
Roman Church ; and four years after his election, he established his reai- 
dence at Avignon. Settled at Avignon at the close of the month of March, 
the epoch from which the popes date their residence in that city, Clement, 
to comply with the request of the king of France, which was repeated at 
Lyons and at Poitiers with an impetuosity that savored little of religion, 
considering that Benedict XI. had reconciled that prince to the Church, the 
pope pronounced in full consistory that it was permissible to any one to 
institute proceedings against the memory of Boniface. Had Clement V. 
been in Italy, he would not so easily have been constrained to such a com- 
pliance, Three cardinals were named to receive the accusations. At the 
same time others were sent to Rome to hear such witnesses as should pre- 
sent themselves as accusers of Boniface. A scandal was about to recom- 
mence which had already oceupied too large a space in history. William de 
Nogaret, William de Plessis, Peter de Gaillard, and Peter de Manosque, 
accompanied by a clerk, Master Alain de Lamballe, all five sent by the king 
of France, and certainly determined foes to Boniface, drew up an accusa- 
tion in the form of a public document, and put it into the hands of Clement. 
This document is now in the archives of the Vatican. 

On learning this, the king of Castile and the king of Aragon sent ambaa- 
sadors to Avignon, and complained to the Holy Father of the great scandal 
which would be fel by ail Christendom.t Those princes could not without 


* ‘Those relios now ocoupy the high altar of the Basilics. They were moved thither by Uitun 
V., on the 16th of April, 1870. They are inclosed in two silver busta, each of which wrighs 
more than seven hundred pounds, They are orsamented with all sorte of paocious stones, given. 
by the munificonce of Charles V., king of France. Each of the busis had ox the traget s large 
Uly, ommamented with distnewts ; owing t» mcbeeynent events, they are no longer theot, 

+ Novacs, iv, p. 67. 
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Stief and horror ses that a sovereign pontiff was about to be accused of 
heresy. Clement, foreseeing that the Charch could in no wise suffer, be- 
cause the memory of Boniface would be justified, and perenaded that it 
‘was impossible that heresy could exist in one who, like Boniface, had con- 
fessed and confirmed the Catholic faith, insisted upon the deliberation 
being continued, and named, in 1810, ériminal judges who were further to 
examine the witnesses and prepare all the details for the trial. 

‘The calumniators of Boniface and the enemies of the Church might have 
replied that the witnesses, being under fear, could not speak freely ; but the 
Holy Father gave leave to all to present their accusations to that tribunal, 
and menaced with excommunication all who should prevent the free render- 
ing of testimony in the cause. 

The pope had named twelve defenders of Boniface, at the head of swiiaas 
‘was James of Modena. The Cardinals Riccardi and Petroni wrote in favor 
of the accused. An infinite number of theologians and jurisconsults from 
all parts of Christendom devoted their pens to the defence of this cause, 
the most celebrated of the past times; and two Catalan knights,* Carocei 
and William Deboli, repaired to Avignon and offered to fight, in open field, 
in defenco of the memory of Boniface. 

Foreigners, then, had to come into France to defend the memory of the 
pontiff,,who had canonized the immortal Saint Louis, grandfather of the 
accusing king!t Oh, time of ingratitude! 

However, Philip, becoming ashamed of that frantic hatred which trans- 
ported him beyond all bounds where Boniface was concerned, consented 
that Clement should end the cause with his council of cardinals, without 
waiting for the deliberations of a council which was to assemble at Vienne. 

Tn 1810, the pope declared Boniface innocent upon all the charges 
brought against him, recognized him as fully-Catholic, and, consequently, 
tane pontiff. No doubt it was a flattery to add that the king of France had 
had no part in the violences exercised against that pope, and that Nogaret 
and Colonna had committed them without order or incitement from the 
king. That prince paid to the apostolic chamber s hundred thousand 
florins for the expenses of that long trial. 

The eame year, the pope approved the election of Henry of Luxemburg, 
asking of the Romans, on condition, that the prince should repair to Rome 
to be there crowned as emperor. He was so, in fact, in 1312, not by the 
hapds of the pope or by those of the cardinals of Ostia, to whom that honor 
belonged, but by the hands of the cardinal of Sabina, who wes sent thither 


© Panton, Mist, d’ Avignon, liv. iL, p. 138. 
Aictone wddressed to the holy king. 
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by order of Clement, and who performed the ceremony in conjunction with 
four other cardinals. 

The emperor, on his way to be crowned at Rome, was met at Lausanne 
by Baldwin, archbishop of Treves, and John de Molans, canon of Teul, 
who had both been sent by the pope. Between their hands he made, 
as he had already done at Avignon by his commissioners, the oath to 
defend the Catholic faith, to exterminate heretics, to contract no alliance 
with the enemies of the Church, to protect the pope, and to preserve the 
righta of the Holy See. He renewed and confirmed the donations made to 
the Church by Charlemagne, Louis the Pious, Otho the Great, Henry IIL, 
and other emperors, 

Having arrived at Milan, the prince and his wife were crowned king and 
queen of Lombardy on the 6th of January, 1311, by Gaston de la Torre, 
archbishop of Milan, commissioned to that end by the pope. 

Here it must be confessed to the glory of the court of Avignon, that what- 
ever were its errors in other respects, never were the rights of the Holy See 
better preserved at Rome itself, Unfortunately, Henry of Luxemburg did 
not keep his oaths, and he died, in 1313, excommunicated by Clement. 

A circumstance which preceded the death of Henry shows us what ex- 
communications hed become; and here we must consider them only as 
political weapons, no longer exclusively in the hands of the clergy. *Henry 
ui Luxemburg, unable to find a pontiff or an archbishop willing to serve hia 
resentment against Florence, which refused to recognize him, erected at 
Pisa an imperial tribunal, and he undertook to subdue by its sentences 
what escaped his victories. He condemned the Florentines to lose their 
privileges, their franchises, and their right to coin money; he would not 
recognize the head they had elected, and he removed their notaries and 
their judges, ordering the erasure from the register of the acts of the one 
and the ordinances of the others; he declared that King Robert had for- 
feited the throne of Naples, as guilty of the crime of high treason, released 
that prince's subjects from the oath of fidelity, and forbade them to obey a 
prince who was no longer‘theirking. Then he allied himself with Frederic, 
king of Sicily, and won over the Genoese, who took up arms against Ro- 
bert, He alone was able to defend the Florentines, blockaded on all sides ; 
end these republicans, at first so animated, named him governor-rector, 
protector, and lord of Florence. 

Bo, for those who now decide upon the doings of that long past time, and 
utter passionate words, as is conventional when the popes are in question, 
the popes would be blamed for pronouncing an excommunication, which it 
4 separation from communion; and an emperor could politivally ‘exoom- 
municate his enemies, weaken their power, and usurp, at least in words, a 
power then solely belonging to the Church ! 
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Let us leave men's quarrels to transport them so unreasonably, and re- 
turn to the annals of the pontiffs, which we must not interrupt. 

Tn 1310, the Venetians had occupied the city of Ferrara, belonging to the 
Holy See; Clement excommunicated them, and sent an army against them, 
under Cardinal Arnand, who gained a victory over the Venetians and re- 
covered the city. 

-The Ferrarese then sent an embassy to the Holy Father. The embassy, 
in a public consistory, confessed that the city of Ferrara was a fief of the 
Church, and that if the Marquises of Este had subjected it to their jurisdic- 
tion, they did 80 by force and not by justice. Oppressed by the house of 
Este, the Ferrarese had recourse to the Venetians, in order to recover their 
liberty. But the Venetians had reduced the Ferrarese to the most desola- 
ting misery, So, they now as faithful vassals had recourse to the Holy See. 
Clement published s bull, in which he proved that Ferrara belonged to the 
domain of the Holy See from the time of Charlemagne, who delivered that 
city from the tyranny of Desiderius, king of the Lombards. The Venetians 
then asked for absolution of the evil that they had done at Ferrara, and 
they were released from excommunication on the 26th of January, 1313. 

Clement, who had visited all the Venaissin province, gave it the title of a 
County. He had silver coined, on which he called himself count of the 
Venaissin ; he selected a favorable locality upon that territory, and built a 
castle there. It wag thence that, when consulted from almost all parts of 
Enrope, he dated the pontifical decisions that were necessary to the due 
administration of ecclesiastical discipline, and the defence of the rights of 
the Holy See. In a second promotion of cardinals, Clement gave the pur- 
ple to Frenchmen only ; they were five in number. The Italians complained 
of this kind of forfeiture. 

The pontificate of Clement was rendered celebrated by the fifteenth gen- 
eral council, held at Vienne. It commenced on the 11th, or, as some say, 
on the 16th of October, 1811, and closed, after three sessions, on the 6th 
of May, 1312. There were present at it many cardinals, two patriarchs, 
three hundred bishops, the king of France, and his three sons, who all 
reigned after him, Edward IL, king of England, James IL, king of Aragon, 
and many other illustrious persons. In that council means were adopted 
for maintaining the faith, weakened by frequent heresies, reforming eccle- 
sisatical discipline, sending succor to the Holy Land, and examining the 
case of the Templars, who were accused by the king of a host of offences, 
op, which the pope wished to ascertain the truth, the more especially as he 
thonght he gould perceive great exaggeration in the charges made aguinst 
‘those religi 

‘Nine French knights, headed by Ugelin de Payens and Geoffroy de Saint 
Omer, instituted the order in 1118, taking between the hands of the pa- 
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triarch of Constantinople the vows of charity and obedience. They were 
to defend against the Saracens the pilgrims who should visit the holy places, 
and they took the name of Templars, from their hebitation near the temple 
of the holy city. The knights, having been extremely useful during the 
times of the crusades, were enriched by the Christians. But, the ware 
ceasing, they lost their usual occupation, and sank into the evil habits 
which idleness a0 often engenders. The whole order was sccused of.com- 
mitting the most enormous offences ; among others, of denying Jesus Christ, 
and abandoning themselves to idolatry. Those crimes and others are de- 
tailed in Rainaldi (year 1308, number 5). In the Council of Paris, assom- 
bled in 1810, by the archbishop of Sens, fifty-four of the knights were 
condemned on their own confession, and burned by order of the secular 
judges. Subsequently, four, and then nine others of them, were condemned 
in the Council of Senlis, on the same charges; but in the Councils of Mayence, 
‘Treves, and Ravenna, held in the same year, they were declared innocent, 
[t must be confessed that the case of the knights of that order is at present 
among the most difficult problems in ecclesiastical history. It is possible 
that their wealth, joined to much vice in individuals, and a vanity which 
made them odious, was their only crime. The vivacity with which they 
were attacked by their mortal enemy, King Philip, must not be overlooked. 
They were almost at the head of the revolution which was threatened when 
that prince sought to increase, by two-thirds, the nominal value of money. 
It probably was chiefly on that account that the king caused the arrest of 
those knights on the 13th of October, 1307. 

Be that as it may, two thousand witnesses were summoned. A hundred 
and forty of the arrested knights made confessions; only three persisted in 
denial. The council condemned the order in the second session, celebrated 
on the 8d of April, 1312. The pope had alrendy, in a secret consistory, on 
the 22d of March, abolished the order, but rather provisionally than by way 
of condemnation. Their immense wealth, except such property as they had 
in Castile, Aragon, and Portugal, yas given to the knights of Saint John of 
Jerusalem, now called Knights of Maite. The personal property was almost 
all given to King Philip. Consult, on this question, the work of Pierre 
Dupay, printed at Brussels in 1741, and the passages in which Borcantel 
discusses this most obscure question. 

Tn our days, we can only with great ciroumspection speak of thoes terrible 
events, since Bossuet uttered these striking words: “ The Templara con 
fessed under torture ; they denied on the scaffold.” All eentences pronenmeed 
in trials in which the examinationg are made by torture, are sentences te be 
very ciroumspectly considered by posterity. Feller esya upon this sabjent:* 
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“Clement joined Philip the Fair, in exterminating the order of the Tem- 
plars. ‘Various historians, we know, have pronounced different judgments 
upon that abolition; but it seems to be beyond doubt that the pope and 
the king were very wrong, at all events, in the manner of proceeding.” 
In fact, it appears to be certain that had the pope been in Italy, the con- 
demnation of the Templars might have taken place, but with different forma, 
more lenity, and a greater spirit of impartial justice; and that the trial 
would not hive commenced by the preliminary tortures more terrible than 
death itself, which punishment was finally pronounced when it was thought 
that the cause had been syfficirntly tried—that is to say, when they had ex- 
torted cries of agony. 

Here another reflection presents itself. In an evil, perverse, and perjidious 
policy, it sometimes happens that to obtain a result opposed by grave ob- 
stacles and a gincere and generous spirit of equity, the affair is complicated 
by another accusation, invented in aid of the first, to be readily abandoned 
if the other completely succeed. For instance, in this case the councillors 
of Philip the Fair demand the property rather than the life of the Templars ; 
then those councillors mingle with that offuir of the goods, already vile 
enough, a demand for a condemnation against Boniface VIII. Could a 
pope grant that condemnation? No! I well know that he ought not to 
have granted either the one or the other. But in fact it happened that the 
councillors abandoned the second pursuit, holding themselves prepared to 
renew it, had the first demand been refused. Those times will teach nothing 
to the evil of our own day, said to be so skilled in evil. Far from being 
laudator temporia acti, a crier up of the good old times, 1 firmly believe that 
no one in our day has ever had so infernal an ides as that of demanding 
and obtaining the property of the Templars, to whom their life no doubt 
would have been left if the fourteenth century had not already learned that 
“it te only the dead tého never return.” 

The Council of Vienne condemned Jean d'Olive, a Franciscan apostate 
born near Beziers. He pretended that the evangelical life consisted in this : 
that it is necessary to possess nothing, even in common ; and that all clerics, 
secular or regular, who so possess live in sin. 

‘The council condemned the fraticelli or bizochi. Those heretics, corrupt- 
ers of widows, wives, and maidens, attracted them by a feigned devoutness 
to nocturnal sacrifices. Their leaders, in 1294, were two apostate Francis- 
cans, Peter of Macerata, and Peter of Fossombrone. Among other errors, 
they taught tat the pope had not authority to interpret the rule of Saint 
Francis; that they alone formed the true Church ; that, themselves alone 
exoppted, no ons eould rightly be called pope or bishop ; and that the 
eharches and ecclesiastics could rightfully neither acquire nor possess any 
goods or property. 
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The council condemned the Dolcinists, founded towards the year 1305 by 
Dolcini of Novara, a disciple of Gerard Segarelli, a Parmesan. Under a 
religious and grave exterior they authorized the most abominable debauch- 
eries, and pretended that their doctrine was the third law which perfected 
that of Christ. 

The Bégards or the Béguins were also condemned. Their crimes were 
such-that prudence forbade Clement to mention them in the bull of condem- 
nation. These heretics took their name from a society of devout ladies 
instituted in the Low Countries, where they have subsisted to the general 
edification, even to our own days. They were not included in the sentence 
of the Council of Vienne, which expressly excepted them. 

In that council the feast of Corpus Christi, instituted by Urban IV., was 
enjoined on all Christendom. 

Then the laws of Gregory X., on the election of the popes, weré con- 
firmed. 

On the Sth of March, 1318, Clement canonized Celestine V. Soon after- 
wards, the news from Italy became more afflicting. The Guelphs and Ghib- 
ellines maintained an implacable war. The pope speedily determined to 
go to Bordeaux, hoping that the journey would restore his health. But he 
grew so ill on the way that he could not proceed, and he died on the 20th 
of April, 1314, the very day on which, two years before, the grand master 
of the Templars had been burnt.* The same year King Philip died on the 
29th of November. 

Clement had governed the Church eight years, ten months, and fifteen 
days, and he was interred at Carpentras, and thence removed to near Bazas, 
in Gascony. 

The Holy See remained vacant two years, five months, and seventeen 
days. 

* Platines takes no interest in the Templare. He says: Templarios austulit in macimas 
errovea prolapace, qui Christum, sctticet negabart, corumgue bona Hyeroeclymitanis militious 
addirit—“The pope abolished the Templars, who had fallon into great error. They douled 
Christ, and be gave their gogia to the kmghts of the order of Jeruslem.” To deny Chuist 
{a more than an error, 1t is s horrible impiety, Fine latinity is a greet merit.in writing, in 
writing in the language of Suetonius, who uses the word sustulit when speaking of Nero's 
crime against his mother. But fine latinity does not dispense with that eave ef expres 
tion, that study of shadings, that truthful logic, in & word, with that piety of words, in relighvas 

which the ancients in their mannot eo well pomewsed, and of which they bave 168 us 
such elegant models. 





198. JOHN XXTI.—a. p. 1816. 


|OHN XXIZ, originally named James d’Euse, was 
born at Cahors, the son of Armand d’Euse, whom 
Saint Antoninus believes to have been a cobbler, 
whom Villani affirms to have been an innkeeper, 
but whom Albert of Strasburg, a contemporaneous 
writer, maintains to have belonged to a noble fam- 
ily. This is the most probable, for Albert was sent 
to Avignon by the bishop of Strasburg, in the 
time of of Benedict XII. However it may be as to this last theory, which 
Baluze does not doubt, James was transferred from the bishopric of Frejas 
to that of Avignon by Clement V., who, in 1312, made him cardinal-bishop 
of Porto. 

After the death of Clement V., six Italian and seventeen French cardinals 
shut themselves up in conclave in the palace of Carpentras, They were 
not, for the most part, determined to name a Gascon cardinal, as some of 
the cardinals of that province wished. Then the relatives of Clement Y., 
as has been said, wearied by the result of the scrutinies, and the heat of the 
weather, set fire to the building, and the electors had to make a hasty re- 
treat through an opening made in the wall of the palace. This occurred 
on the 23d of July, 1313, when the conclave had been three months in 
session, The inhabitants of Carpentras were much excited upon this sub- 
ject; the servants of ‘the cardinals had becn exacting towards the inhabit- 
ants, who resisted unreasonable demands. The cardinals dispersed to as- 
semble no more, and during that time the Church languished in a shamefal 
anarchy. Philip, count of Poiticrs, brother of King Louis X., whom he 
snoceeded, compelled the cardinals to return into conelave on the 28d of 
Jane, 1316, the convent of, the Dominicans at Lyons having been prepared 
to receive them. Forty days after, setting aside two cardinals, who each 
received the same number of votes, the electors created pope, James 
a’ Huse, who took the name of John XXII. He was crowned ’in the city of 
Lyons, on the Sth of September, in the same year, by the Cardinal Napo- 
Joon Orsini, the dean of the order of deacons, and the same who had placed 
the tiara on the heads of Benedict XI. and Clement V.* 


* It has been averred thet the cardinals baing unable to agree charged James d'Euse to name 
the pops, and that he sald, “igo swe papa” ‘This table te no longer admitted by any writer ; 
on the comtrary, with the exception ‘mentioned shove, James was unanimously elected. More- 
over, he would have said, Weesusus papa, Faleifiers are always clumsy. 
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On the 17th of December he appointed eight cardinals, seven French and 
one Italian. This step, like the similar one in the preceding reign, produced 
an unfavorable impression even upon the inhabitants of Avignon. Among 
the French cardinals was Jacques de Voye, of Cahors, son of 8 sister of 
the pontiff. The Italian cardinal was Cajetan Orsini. 

The king of England, Edward IL, sent ambassadors to John XXIL, to 
apologize for not having paid the tribute promised by King John, his pre- 
decessor, to Pope Innocent II. The tribute had not been paid for twenty- 
four years. The ambassadors alleged in excuse the exhaustion of the royal 
treasury. They brought the pope a thousand marks in payment for one 
year’s tribute, and promised to pay in six years the arrears claimed by the 
Boman court. . 

James of Aragon also sent ambassadors to take the oath of fidelity in 
the name of that prince, tributary king of the kingdoms of Sardinia and 
Corsica, “in quality of gonfalier, admiral, and captain-general of the 
Roman Church.” All those titles are recited in a letter preserved in the 
castle of Saint Angelo. 

Philip the Long, brother of Louis X., the Hutin, having been crowned 
king of France, and subsequently written to the pope, promising constant 
readiness to serve the Church, the pope affectionately thanked him, and in 
@ private letter afterwards made known exhorted him not to talk during 
the divine offices; to wear, like bis ancestors, a long cloak; to prevent 
courts sitting on holy-days ; to read for himself all letters sent by the pope, 
or by kings or princes, and to destroy them immediately, or at least to place 
them in safety, Had the king followed such advice, he would have avoided 
great dangers. The advice is singular, but it is probable that the king 
needed it, 2 

At that period, domestic troubles having arisen at the court of Denis, 
king of Portugal, the pope had the satisfaction of appeasing them. 

On the 7th of April, 1317, the pope canonized the son of Charles TL, 
Saint Louis, bishop of Toulouse, who had been his‘disciple, and he erected 
the See of Toulouse into an archbishopric. John himself founded many 
bishoprics in France ;—Montauban, Rieux, Riez, Lombez, Saint Papoul, 
Lavaur, and Mirepoix, all suffragans of Toulouse; then Limoux, which 
was transferred to Aleth ; Saint Pons, near Narbonne ; Castres, taken from 
Albi; Condom, which was an sbbey like that of Tulle; Perigueux, taken 
from Sariat; Saint Flour, Vabres, Maillezais, and Lugon. 

Joba, seeing that in the kingdom of Aragon there was no other arch- 
bishopric than that of Tarragous, erected the cathedral of Saragoses into 
@ metropolitan church. 

Saint Bonaventure, in the General Chapter celebrated at Piss, in 1268, 
while he was general of the Franciscans, ordained thet the friars should, 
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at sunset, exhort the faithful by the sound of the bell to salute the Blessed 
Virgin with three Hail Marys, the Angelical Salutation having taken place, it 
was supposed, at that hour. The church of Saintes, in France, having 
adopted that custom, John XXIL confirmed it by a bull of the 18th of 
October, 1818, and afterwards by another bull of the 7th of May, 1327. 
Ten days indulgence were granted to those who recited the salutation 
thrice, kneeling. It was also ordered that the pontifical vicar at Romo 
should prescribe the same custom there, granting the same indulgences. 

Denis, king of Portugal, had founded the military order of Christ, to 
repress in that kingdom the depredations of the Saracens. John confirmed 
this order in the month of March, 1319, giving it for its first grand master 
Giles Martins, already grand master of the order of Avis.’ 

The pontiffs were concerned in all political affairs. It will not be useless 
to prove that they thoroughly comprehended them, entered into them with 
zeal, and could, when necessary, give a good account of the negotiations of 
the entire world. Philip the Long showed some inclination to fulfil his vow 
to go to the Holy Land. John urged delay, for the following reasons: 
“The peace necessary for such an enterprise is almost banished from Chris- 
tendom ; England and Scotland are inflamed against each other; the princes 
of Germany are at war ; the kings of Sicily and Trinacria have made a short- 
lived truce, and are not inclined to peace; and the kings of Cyprus and 
Armenia continually doubt and suspect each other. The kings of Spain 
have enough to do to guard their frontiers against the king of Granada; the 
cities of Lombardy are in arms against each other, and are in discord within 
themselves, filled with hatred and intrigues; and the country is- fall of 
tyrants, who with fire and sword persecute those who refuse to obey them. 
Genoa, that celebrated city and convenient seaport for movements on the 
Mediterranean, is itself desolated by strifes, and almost destitate of all aid. 

+The sea is unsafo in those quarters, and by land the roads are not free. 

“Finally, all those cuuntries are more likely to harm than to help the enter- 
prise. Finally, consider the miserable state of the Hospitallers, whose 
order is almost ready to fall to ruin, for it owes to two companies alone 
more than three hundred and sixty thousand florins.* And yet it was from 
that order that the most aid was expected.” The crusade was deferred. It 
must be confessed that the nuncios of John were able and zealous men, 
as they kept him so well informed of the state of things in the Catholic 
world, 

John was much attached to the order of Saint Augustine, of which-he had 
been a member; and in token of his gratitude, he assigned to it three im- 

» What had become of the immense wealth of the Templars, of which a great portion was to 


have been given to the Hospitalers? Often ins corner of history we find the explanation of 
tar engl ingelty carefully ne i waa Kopt in tho dark-—The Howptallere never recived 
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portant offices in the Roman Church—that of sacristan, librarian, and con- 
fessor of the pope. They enjoyed those offices until 1472. Then Sixtus IV., 
having founded, the Vatican library, took these offices from the Augustinians 
and divided them. Under Alexander VI. the Augustinians regained the 
office of sacristan, which was granted to them in perpetuity, and which they 
still possess. The other two offices are given at the pope's pleasure. 

In 1820, there was no place in Europe that was not ravaged by war; the 
Holy Father spared no pains to appease men’s excited minds; like his pre- 
decessora, he thought this the noblest mission of the popes. At the same 
time he advised Christians to spare each other, and to turn their arms 
against the enemies of Christ in Syria. 

In 1820, there was a promotion of scven French cardinals; ail men dis- 
tinguished by their learning and piety. The appointment to the cardinalate 
of Raymond Ruffo, a Neapolitan by descent, but born at Cahors, was deemed 
@ great concession. It was more than ever believed that, for the future, the 
sacred college should consist entirely of Frenchmen. It might be a great 
honor for France, but a great evil for Christendom. . 

A theologian of Paris affirmed that it was necessary for a Catholic to 
repeat to his parish priest tho confession that he bad made to a religious. 
According to him, the pope could not permit the faithful, at Easter, to con- 
fess to any one but their own pastor. The pope orfered this turbulent 
spirit to defend his doctrine in a consistory, where he was convicted of error. 
Then he was ordered to retract his doctrine, and he instantly showed an 
exemplary obedience. 

An affair of great interest at this tie called for all the attention of the 
Father of Christendom, and of the supreme head of all the orders of knight- 
hood that were founded for the deliverance of the Holy Land. He had 
received complaints against the Teutonic knights. John wrote them a 
letter, which commenced by saying: “ Gedemius, duke of the Lithuanians, 
informs us by letter, and by his ambassadors, that he desires to embrace 
the Christian religion, anf begs us to send persons able to instruct and 
baptize him, We have received his request with great joy, hoping that his 
conversion may lead to that of « multitude of pagans in those parte.” 

The letter of the duke then complained of the Teutonic knights. He said 
that Mindouaf, his predecessor, and all his subject, had been converted to 
Christianity in 1255, and he added, “but they have returned to idolatry, in 
consequence of the insults and the violence of the Teutonic knights. They 
drive away missionaries, whether secular or regular, who labor for the con- 
version of the infidels, and refuse them safe passage over their lands. Fer 
from encouraging the new converts to bring other pagans over to the faith, 
they reduce them to an insupportable slavery. They oppress even the 
ecclesiastics, maltreat and even kill them; despoil and pull down or burn 
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the churches; and after having thus treated the ecclesiestics, they compel 
them, by imprisonment or threats, to promise not to seck redress. They 
have cabalied to weaken in the country the authority of the Holy See, and 
to prevent appeals to Rome. They usurp the rights of the archbishop of 
Riga and of his church ; they plunder the citizens, close the ports, and ob- 
struct the liberty of commerce. Finally, when any of their brotherhood are 
wounded by the enemy, they themselves put them to death.” 

Tho Teutonic knights were rich, and probably abused their wealth, but it 
is difficult not to perceive exaggeration in these complaints. The court of 
Avignon perhaps gave too much credit to these denunciations, but it had 
good reason to redouble its watchfulness. To settle the famous question 
raised in 1822, between the Dominicans and the Franciscans, as to the 
question of tho poverty of Jesus Christ and his Apostles, John, in 1323, 
declared that the constitution in which Nicholas III. had granted to the 
Friars Minor the use of the things of which he reserved the property to the 
Roman Church, which constitution was explained and confirmed by Clement 
Y., was not to be pnderstood as to things which are consumed by use. The 
pope added, that those who affirmed that Christ and the apostles possessed’ 
nothing, individually, or in common, should be rejected as heretics. In 
1324, he condemned those who ventured to contradict his decision. ~ 

In presence of so solemn « decision by the pope, Vitalius and Bertrand 
de la Tonr, Franciscan cardinals, and some bishops of the same order, im- 
mediately obeyed. They had written books discussing the questions. But 
there was a dissident, Michael of Ceseua, also of the Franciscan order, who 
was afterwards unanimously condemned by his own brethren as well as by 
his pupils. They had all embraced that side of the question, to pay court 
to Louis of Bavaria, in his celebrated controversy with Pope John. The 
controyersy*aroso in this way. The Emperor Henry dying on the 2d of 
August, 1314, the electors of the empire assembled in the following year to 
elect a successor. Some elected Louis of Bavaria; others Frederic, son of 
Albert of Austria. Each supported his pretension by arms. The Holy 
Father seeing that the Bavarian caused himself to be treated as emperor, 
without awaiting the papal confirmation, begged him to remember that it 
was necessary that the matter of the election should be treated before the 
Holy See. The two competitors were cited, and called upon to show the 
reasons upon which they based their rights to the imperial crown. Louis 
would not submit to this judgment; and he even, on many occasions, de- 
fended those who were condemned for heresy. John ordered that there 
should be no communion with those who supported Louis as to what con- 
cerned the empire, . 

The Bavarian appealed to the pope better informed, and to a general 
council. Then the Holy Father deprived the prince of all rights, and ex- 
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communicated him as the patron of the heretical fraticedli.* Louis hired 
writers to draw up works in whigh they pretended that John was not a true 
pope. On the 20th of October, 1327, John excommunicated Lonis, as 
having @ court consisting of heretics, schismatica, and epostates, Louis 
declared that he would go to Rome, where some of the seditious promised 
him their aid. Some more faithful Romans had also called upon the pope 
to go to Rome, but he was sick, and eighty years of age, and could not 
venture upon such a journey. 

Louis, having arrived at Rome, caused himself to be crowned king of the 
Romans, in the Vatican Basilica, by James Alberti, bishop of Venice, and 
Gerard Orlandini, on Augustinian bishop of Aleria, both already deposed 
and excommunicated. Lonis then set a very scandalous example of con- 
tempt of Christian duty. He collected the accusations that had been 
brought ‘against the pope, pronounced him degraded from the papacy, and 
condemned him to be burned alive as a heretic, and guilty of high treason, 
for having usurped the rights of the emperor, and for appointing vicars of 
the empire in Italy. Louis granted full power to the secular authority to 

punish John, and he caused the election of an antipope, Nicholas, of whom 
we shall speak hereafter, 

The Holy Father, after ordering public prayers for the extinction of the 
schism, again condemned the Bavarian, and excommunicated the antipope, 
89 wall as all who had assisted in his intrusive election. 

Louis confinued his violence; he called the pope John of Cahors, aad 
also gave him the title of Prester-John. 

The pope, meantime, neglected none of his duties, He canonized the 
great Saint Thomas Aquinas, the immortal glory of the Dominicans, who 
died at the age of forty-nine, in the year 1274, as we have related, at the 
Cistercian monastery of Fossa Nuova, in the diocese of Terracina, while on 
his way from Naples to Lyons. Subsequently, Saint Pins V., of the Domin- 
ican order, by a bull of the 11th of April, 1567, declared Saint Thomas the 
fifth of the holy Doctors of the Church. 

An attempt was ma le to raise new difficulties for the pope, because as a 
private doctor, and not as the Universal Doctor, he had appeared to believe 
that souls purged from all sin, and entering heaven, could not before the 
last day enjoy the aight of God. The pope, on his death-bed, declared, in 
the presence of the cardinals, that purified souls at onee enjoyed the beatific 
vision, He protested that he had never intended to advance any thing 
contrary to the faith, and that if he had hazarded a proposition contrary to 
sound doctrine, he formally retracted it. Unfortunately, the document 
which by his order was drawn up on the subject, could not be completed 
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in consequence of his death. But tHe successor of John, to reply to the 
calumniators, published « bull, on the 29th of January, 1336, in which he 
established the doctrine to which John was strongly attached before his 
death—namely, that souls purged from all sin, instantly enjoy the intuitive 
sight of God. The same bull forbade the teaching of the contrary, on pain 
of excommunication. 5 

In his promotion of cardinals in 1831, John had given the purple to 
Talleyrand de Perigord, a French nobleman, of the counts of that name, 
and allied to almost all the princes of France. He was bishop of Limoges 
in 1324 In 1828, he was transferred to Auxerre: then, at the request of 
King Philip VI, created cardinal-priest of Saint Peter, in vincoli. He next 
became bishop of Albano. Being afterwards accused by Louis of Hungary 
of complicity in the affairs of the succession of the king of Naples, Talley- 
rand was declared innocent. Appointed in 1356 to restore peace between 
the kings of England and France, he was obliged to leave the latter king- 
dom. He was next named legate  lafere for the Holy Land, but died before 
he could set out. Novaes (iv., p. 104) says that he was a cardinal of great 
suthority ; at Toulouse he had founded the Perigord college, and at Peri-, 
gueux the famous Carthusian Vauclair (Valle Chiara). 

We must here, in justice to John XXII, state that he had resolved to 
change the pontifical residence from Avignon to Bologna, as he often prom- 
ised Cardinal Napoleon Orsini; but there was an obstacle. He was told 
that, before his departure, he ought to be assured that Philip de Valois 
had actually begun his march to the Holy Land. Philip having deferred, 
John could not accomplish his project, which was the more honorable to 
him because his great age rendered the design so perilous as to lead to the 
belief that he would not be able to accomplish it. This pope was born in 
1244. * 

Tn 1834, the pope reformed (not instituted, as some authors have said) the 
tribune of the Rota, so called because each member performed his duty in 
turn, per rota. The members were fourteen in number; Sixtus IV. reduced 
them to twelve ;—three Romans, one German, one French, one Castilian, 
one Aragonese, one Venetian, one of Milan, one alternately from Florence 
and Perugia; one from Bologna, and ohe from Ferrara. 

To John XXII. has been attributed the bull called Sadbatine, which com- 
mences thus: Sacratissimo uti culméne, containing indulgences granted to 
the Carmelites and their associates ; but the document is disputed.” We 
shall speak of this bull again under the reign of Paul V. 

Jobn XXE. did not shrink from the most painfal labors. He had paci- 
fied England, aided the king of Majorca against the Saracens, and sent 
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missionaries to preach the faith to¢he infidels, The Eastern Church en- 
deavored to triumph over the Turks. A league against them was formed 
by the kings of France, Sicily, Cyprus, and Armenia, and the Emperor 
Andronicus. The Venetians also promised their aid. All the princes had 
respectfully listened to the exhortations of John, but an outbreak in Bo- 
logna deeply excited his grief, and caused his death on the 4th of Decem- 
ber, 1384. He is affirmed to have been ninety years of age. In the morn- 
ing, having heard Mass and communicated, he felt weaker than usaal; he 
sent for six cardinals, recommended the care of the Church to them, and 
added a few words about his relatives to whom he had given the purple, 
but whom he left poor. S 

“John,” says Novaes,* “carried great constancy into his enterprises. 
He was low in stature, but he had acquired vast knowledge; his mind was 
profound and segacious, his heart magnanimous, and his prudence consum- 
mate. He was known to be eloquent, sober, fragal, humble, and just. 
Notwithstanding his advanced age, he was lively and easily irritated ; but 
his auger was of brief duration, and suddenly, in the midst of » fit of petu- 
Jance, his countenance would become serene, and he would laugh at the 
excitement he had but just ceased to feel.” 

His body was found intact when, in 1759, his mausoleum was removed to 
another part of the cathedral. It was said that he left in the treasury 
twenty-five millions of florins in gold, eighteen in silver, and seven in gold 
and silver plate and jewels. Novaes believes that there is some exaggera- 
tion in this statement, reported by Villani, little favorable to the Frouch 
popes, 

The Holy See was vacant fifteen days. Peter Corbario, in French Cor- 
biére, who was anti-pope under John XXII., had for forty years been a 
Franciscan in the convent of Araceli. He obtained the favor,of Louis of 
Bavaria, and although as a frativello he should have disdained honors, he 
surrounded himself with a pompous retinue. In order to maintain this 
magnificence, he sold the sacred vessels, dignities, and privileges, and, for 
money, annulled the privileges granted by the true pontiff. Abandoned at 
length by all, he went to Avignon and begged pardon from Jobn, who 
treated him kindly, but would not restore him to the liberty which he might 
abuse. Corbario lived three years and one month under strict surveillance, 
and died in the month of September, 1338. He was buried in the ehurch 
of the Franciscans, in their habit, and with proper honors, 

During the reign of John XXIL, Helyon de Villeneuve was named grand 
master of the Hospitallere by s chapter assembled at Avignon, wader the 
very eyes of the pope. Foulques de Villsret, the previous grand master, 


* Novaes, iv. p, 110, 
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sud the conqueror of the island of Rhodes in 1310, had been intruste2 by 
the court of Rome with a great secret. It was decided in the pontifical 
councils that the Hospitaliers, in order that they might avoid the fate of the 
Templars, should become sovereigns somewhere, whence they could con- 
tinue to protect the Holy Land. But Foulques thinking more of his own 
interests, perhaps, than of those of his order, and led by a foolish pride, 
excited a revolt, The pontiff thought that Helyon would be at onee a more 
faithful depository of that secret, and a Knight Hospitaller disposed to love 
and care for his brethren without wishing to oppress them, and go it proved. 


199. BENEDICT XII.—a. pv. 1384. 


>. ENEDICT XII. was originally named Fournier, 
, and surnamed De Nouveau. He was the son of a 
>; miller, and nephew, on the mother’s side, of Pope 

. John XXII. He was born at Saverdun, near 
Toulouse. 

After embracing the ecclesiastical life in the 
abbey of Bolbona, of the Cistercian order, he went 
to Paris to study, and was bachelor when he was 
elected abbot of Fontfroide, of the same order. He was bishop of Pamiers 
nine yeara, then of Mirepoix twenty-two months, and at length cardinal- 
priest of Santa Prisca. He owed this honor to John XXIL., in 1827. He 
was called the MWihite Cardinal, because he had been a Cistercian, and not a 
Carmelite, as some autliors have said, who are refuted by Baluze. 

On the 13th of December, twenty-four cardinals assembled in conclave 
at Avignon, under the care of the Count Monasi, seneschal to Robert king 
of Naples, sovereign of Avignon and of the county of Noailles, marshal of 
the Roman court, and governor of the county Venaissin. The pontificate 
was then offered to Cardinal John de Comminges, on condition that he 
would not retum to Rome. He replied that such a compact would be 
prejudicial to the Church, and that he would rather be deprived of his red 
hat than obtain the pontificate on such unworthy conditions. He added, 
that euch proposals prolonged the dangers of the Church, which was re- 
moved from ite legitimate and natural seat. Then they began to speak in- 
directly of the Wate Cardinal, who was deemed the least important mem- 
ber of the sacred college. By degrees the cardinals thought more seriously 
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about him. Comminges was of opinion that all the votes should be given 
to the White Cardinal, who very soon, without a scrutiny, was onanimoualy 
elected. 

All who had concurred in the vote were astonished st the resalt. No one 
more so than James Fournier himself “What have you done, my 
brothers?” he said; “among all you have chosen the least worthy.” But 
they insisted, and he accepted the tiara. He took the name of Benedict, 
in memory of the patriarch Saint Benedict, whose rale he had followed 
during many years, and was crowned on the 8th of January, 1835, in the 
convent of the Dominicans, by Cardinal Napoleon Orsini, who, as we have 
seen, crowned the three preceding popes. 

On the following day, Benedict wrote a circular letter to all the bishops 
and to all the Christian princes, except Louis of Bavaria, excommunicated 
by John XXIL, and Frederic, king of Sicily, who had refused to pay 
homage for that kingdom. 

‘The cardinals were poor: Benedict gave them 120,000 gold florins to 
enable them to supply their needs; and he gave 50,000 more towards re- 
pairing the decaying churches and palaces of Rome, 

He then sought means to eradicate simony, which continued its misehiefs, 
to make a wholesome reform in the religious orders, and to provide the 
churches with worthy pastors. He desired that the priesthood should be 
conferred only upon men of prudence, goodness, and learning, saying that 
he did not wish to make mud spleudid, He ordered the bishops and abbots 
who were at Avignon to return to their residences. He condemned the 
custom of Clement V. and John XXIL, of giving benefices tn commendam, 
and only excepted those given to the cardinals and titular patriarchs of the 
East, who had no other resources. In a spirit of order, he suppressed the 
expectatives, by which benefices were conferred before they were vacant. 
France, England, and Germany abounded in these illicit favors. 

He reformed the chancery, and established rules there which still subsist. 
Benedict had formed the design of returning to Rome, because upon that 
point he shared the noble sentiments of Curdinal Comminges. The Ro- 
mans, by their ambassadors, entreated the new pontiff promptly to offect 
that return of the Holy See; but some cardinals, already accustomed to 
the air of Provence, were not of the like inclination, and under the protext 
that the Bolognese, invited at first to receive the pope and his cortege, sent 
only dilatory replies, the same cardinals persuaded Benediot that the old 
pontifical palace at Avignon ought to be pulled down, and a new one eracted 
on ite site. Meanwhile Alphonso, king of Aragon, and King Robert, swore 
faith and rendered homage, ‘and paid the atipulated tribute. 

At this time the pope learning that men intrasted by the’ pilgrime to in- 
torpret to confessara the details of their gins and offences, had sscrilegiously 
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divulged the confessions, ordered that they should be punished, and it was 
then established that the penitentiaries ehould belong to various nations, 
and should speak the most generally diffused languages. 

Louis of Bavaria at length deplored his excesses towards the Holy See. 
Benedict hearing of his repentance, encouraged him ; but imprudent alli- 
ances contracted by that prince, threw him back into heresy, and he in- 
curred new excommunications. 

It was at this period that Benedict published the bull of which we have 
spoken above, in which he declared that the souls of the just, when scarcely 
freed from the body, if they had not to suffer the pains of purgatory, 
pass instantly to the heavenly beatitude, which consists in the sight of 
God. e 

In 1838, Benedict created six cardinals, five French and one Italian. 
Here was still the same favoritism. Tho Italians continued to complain, 
and the Bolognese would not submit. Tho pope revoked the privileges of 
the University of Bologna, and ordered the professors and students to leave 
it. It had thus lost its splendor and its wealth, and to get back their uni- 
versity, the Bolognese finally recognized the authority of the Holy See. 

During the whole term of his pontificate, Benedict showed that he knew 
no kindred. 

He died on the 25th of April, after governing the Church seven years, 
four months, and six days. He sometimes said that a pope had no family, 
and that the true priest, after the order of Melchisedech, ought to have 
neither father nor genealogy. Benedict hed but one niece, and he married 
hor to a trader in Toulouse, rofusing her to high personages who earnestly 
sought her hand. 

Benedict, though unacquainted with political affairs, had great know- 
ledge, was full of holy intentions, and of great integrity of morals. God 
permitted miracles to follow the death of this pope. The Holy See re- 
mained vacant eleven days. 

Benedict scarcely ever submitted to the will of the king of France. 

Platina says that Benedict loved and sought out the good, but hated and 
repelled the wicked. Platina also said : “He intended to invite Zorus, a 
famous painter of that time, to paint the history of the martyrs in the 
palace he had erected.” I suspect that there is an error of the press here, 
and that we should read Zotum, or rather Joctum,—that is to say, Giotto, a 
celebrated painter, who left such fine frescoes at Assisi, who had already 
paitited at Avignon, and who died in 1336, two yeara after the election of 
Benedict XM. 

Here is another pope born in an obscure rank, who, neverthelesa, was 
one of the noble pontiffe of Catholicity. Nothing arrests the action of the 
papacy, even beyond its principal and first domain. Often represented by 
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men whom society condemns to a kind of nullity, the papacy peems to say 
that all elements, be they what they may, must obey it. 

Thus far it has controlled the events of five centuries, from the time of 
Charlemagne. Let us still consider its power ae immense. All is good in 
its eyes, the great and the small—the son of the prinée and the son of a 
miller ; it must love, console, teach, and civilize; it establishes academies, 
which, receiving pupils from all points, return with noble usury more than 
they have received. Among the universality of the various conditions, the 
papacy chooses with discernment: all that which is pious and learned 
becomes its ornament and glory. Human equality was invented and 
practised there before modern philosophers had begun to dream of it. 


200. CLEMENT VI.—a. p. 1342. 


by Baluze. He was born in a village dependent on 
the castle of Maumort, dioceso of Limoges, in 
France. At the ago of ten he took the Benedictine 
P) habit, in the monastery of Chaise-Dieu, in Auvergne. 
At thirty-one years of age he was profeseor of the- 

a ology at Paris, preceptor of Charles, marquis of 
Moravia, who was afterwards emperor under the name of Charles IV., and 
at length proviseur of the Sorbonne. Having become abbot of the monas- 
tery of Fecamp, in Normandy, he was sent by John XXIL as nuncio to 
London and Paris, to put an end to the war betwoen those two capitals. 
He then became bishop of Arras, and at the some time keeper of the seals 
and chancellor to the xing; then, in 1329, he was archbishop of Sene and 
of Rouen. Benedict XII. gave him the title of cardinal of Saints Nereus 
and Achilles. 

The second day of the conclave, in which there were seventeen cardigale 
(one being absent from an atteck of gout), and thirteen days after the de- 
cease of Benedict XII., Peter Roger was elected pope, at the age of fifty, 
on the 7th of May, 1342. The pontificate had been predicted te him by 
Stephen Aldebrand, prior of a monastery, when Peter, leaving Paria to go 
to Chaise-Dieu, was plundered by robbers in the wood of Handse. The 
prior gave Peter clothes to continue his journey ; and Peter fall of gratitude, 
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said to the prior—“ And when shall I return this favor?” “When you are 
Pope,” replied the prior, with great presence of mind, And, in fact, when 
he was pope, Peter sent for the prior, made him chamberlain of honor, 
then archbishop of Arles, and afterwards of Toulouse. ° 

The new pontiff took the name of Clement VI.; he was crowned on 
Whitsunday, the 19th of May, in the church of the Dominisans, which 
he quitted to traverse, in magnificent pomp, the finest streets of Avignon. 
John, duke of Normandy, heir to the crown of France, held the bridle of the 
pope's horse; and there were also present Philip, dyke of Burgundy, and 
Humbert, the dauphin, duke of Viennois. 

The pope made known his promotion to all the sovereigns of Europe, 
exhorting them to govern their people mildly, to maintain religion with all 
their strength, and to preserve the purity of the faith. 

He ordered all the favors asked of him to be expedited gratuitously dur- 
ing two months, On this occasion, all the ecclesiastics of Europe rushed 
to enjoy the fruits of that new favor. Nearly a hundred thousand of them 
arrived, who returned to their own countries overwhelmed with favors and 
with gratitude. Benedict, from his strictness, left many benefices unfilled ; 
Clement left none vacant. He made a great many reserves in the bishop- 
ries and abbeys, disregarding the elections of chapters and communities ; 
and when it was represented to him that his predecessors had not held tho 
same course, he replied that “then they did not know how to be popes.” 

As soon as the news of the election of the pontiff reached Rome, the Ro- 
mans, as they had done under Clement V., John XXIL, and Benedict XIL., 
dispatched eighteen ambassadors, six from each of the three estates, se- 
lected by the first families of Rome. At the head of the embassy were 
Stephen Colonna and Francis de Vico. 

Then another embassy was sent; it included the celebrated Francis 
Petrarch, who the year before had received the poetic laurel crown. Both 
embassies were directed to insist upon the pope’s return to Rome with his 
court, 

The pope said that that was not as yet possible, and he gave as a reason 
the necessity of reconciling the Catholic princes ; for the war still continued 
between France and England. He also alleged as a reason the necessity of 
remedying the evila of Spain, which was in an unfortunate condition, 

Clement, after honestly alleging these motives, employed his utmost 
sotivity to destroy the scourge of war. He published a sentence of excom- 
munication against whomscever should arm a vessel to make # descent upon 
France, and against any one who should make an incursion into England. 
By these various means he produced an armistive for three yeara. - At the 
game time he restored peace between Poter, king of Aragon, and James, 
king of Majorca. 


In 1942, there waa & promotion of cardinals, in which there were nine 
French cardinals, and one Italian. The majority of the French were blood 
relations of the pope. We shall henceforth abstain from all animadversion 
on that head. Apparently, the minds of the popes ot Avignon were acted 
upon by a violent and fatal necessity. 

On the Wth of January, 1343, Robert, surnamed the Wise, king of Na- 
ples, died, and left his States to Jane, daughter of his son Charlea, and wife 
of Andrew, king of Hungary. The States were to be governed by s regency 
named. by the king, until the young princess and her youthfal husband 
attained the age of twenty-five years. 

The Holy Father affirmed that he alone bad the right to administer that 
kingdom, which was dependent on the Holy See, and he appointed Car- 
dinal Aymery de Chastellux as governor, in his name, until Queen Jane 
attained her majority. The regents, appointed by Robert, themselves 
obeyed the orders of the pontiff, who, by his legate, tranquilly governed the 
kingdom. 

The royal pair were about to be crowned, when, on the night preceding 
the day appointed for that ceremony, the unfor(anate prince, Andrew, was 
found strangled. 

Some traitors it was said, by the order of his own wife, had committed 
the crime. On hearing this, the pope sent to Naples Cardinal Bernard de 
Povyet, with instructions to follow the proceedings against the queen, sus- 
pected of having ordered the death of her husband, a young man only nine- 
teen years old. She was never convicted of the crime, and in the following 
year she married Louis, prince of Tarento. 

On the 27th of February, 1344, the pope gave the cardinal’s hat to two 
Frenchmen. 

Clement, in 1344, crowned as king of the Fortunate Islands (now known 
as the Canaries), Louis de la Cerda, count of Clermont, and prince royal of 
Spain, who took the oath to remain tributary to the Holy See, and pay the 
annuel sum of four hundred gold florins. It now remained for the new king 
to gain possession of his kingdom, obtained on condition of establishing the 
Catholic faith there. ‘Lhe enterprise was executed by another. The de- 
scendants of La Cerda are now a part of the Medina Celi family. 

Clement continued to invite the princes to hold themselves in readiness 
for another ernsade, which he had published in 1348. In regand to this 
enterprise, he wrote to the grand master of the Knights Hospitellers of 
Saint John of Jerusalem a letter which ia worth citing, as it retera indixegtly 
to the Knights Templars. 

Helyon de Villeneuve, grand master of the Knights of Rhodes, was thus 
temonstrated with : 

“We learn from many persons of consideration that you aud your 
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brothers make no good use of the innumerable possessions* that you hold 
on both sides of the sea.t Those who have the management of them can 
tide fine horses and make good cheer, are superbly dressed, and eat off 
gold and silver plate, keep dogs and falcons for the chase, amass great 
wealth, and dispense small alms. 

“And then, they do not trouble themselves about the Christian faith, or 
the defence of Christian people, chiefly those beyond sea, for which defence 
their great wealth was given to them. For these reasons it has been debated 
whether it would not be well for the Holy See to create a new military 
order, to be endowed with a portion of this property of yours, so that there 
should be emulation between the two orders, as formerly there was between 
yours and the Templars. 

“There is about to be another expedition, in which you are invited to 
partake. Many complain that you have great dissensions among your- 
selves, and that you do not pay your sei ving brothers and your priests.” 

The reproof is bitter, but it was dated from near the spot on which 
Jacques Molay was burned. 

Villaret had labored seYishly, and he was punished for it. Villeneuve 
looked only to the order and his own sovereign power. Some of the mem- 
bers took advantage of the virtues of their grand master. Villeneuve did 
no wrong, and he had to suffer for the misdeeds of others. 

The Christian army set out, besieged and took Smyrna. The Hospital- 
lers replied by their victories to the accusations which their enemies made 
against them to the pope. 

Then the Holy Father granted to Otho, duke of Burgundy, and to John, 
duke of Normandy, as well as to Philip, king of France, and his queen, the 
privilege of communicating in both kinds. Those sovereigns made use of 
that privilege only on the day of their coronation and at the point of death, 

Bercastlet says that communion under both kinds was the ordinary cus- 
tom at the commencement of the twelfth century, but from the thirteenth 
century was exclusively reserved to priests, in the Latin Church. “ But,” 
adds Novaes,§ “we find neither law nor constitution for the change, which 
was introduced insensibly.” 

James being despoiled of his kingdom of Majorca by Peter, the king of 
Aragon, applied to the sovereign refuge common to all princes, and he ob- 
tained from the court of Avignon complete protection and reparation. 

* The Knights of Rhodes had become rich, though they were so ovetioaded with debt in the 
reign of John XX1I, Did the nancies of that pope give les correct information then those of 
Clement VL? (Soe our Life of John XKIL) 

{ Bowe Italian writera have pretended that the treasures of the Templars were sonfisgated to 
the tressary in France, and that a portion of the landed property had really been given to the 
eros te. pp 184. § Hist, del Hoh, tome siv., p. 111. 
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Louis of Bavaria did not return, as he endeavored to do, to better senti- 
ments. The excommunication issued against him by Clement’s prpdeces- 
sors was renewed. At the call of the pope, the electors assembled and 
named as king of the Romans Charles IV., of the house of Luxemburg, 
. Marquis of Moravia, and son of John, king of Bohemia. He was crowned 
at Rome, and remained in peaceful possession of the empire after the death 
of Louis, which occurred in 1347. Then those great evils ceased which had 
caused so much disturbance in Germany and Italy. 

We have now to give an account of the attempt made in 1347 by Cola de 
Rienzi. He made himself tyrant of Rome, persuading the populace that 
the ancient splendor of the Roman republic should be restored, and he 
declared himself the Tribune of the new republic. The pope's legate was 
not slow to profit by the faults of the senseless revivor of an authority which 
time and change had rendered impossible. Aftcr several months of tyranny 
(1348), he was excommunicated. He voluntarily resigned the insignia of 
his Tribune power, and fell into the hands of the agents of the Holy Father, 
who kept him prisoner. Under tho reign of Innocent VI we shall again 
have to make mention of Rienzi. ° 

The same year, Clement canonized Saint Yvo de Treguier, and Robert, 
founder and first abbot of the monastery of the Chaise-Diex. 

It was in 1348 that the pope purchased from Queen Jane, of Provence, 
the city and dependencies of Avignon, for the sum of eighty thousand gold 
florins. 

Villani says that the sum demanded wes only three thousand, but a host 
of writers state it at eighty thousand. Tho Emperor Charles IV. confirmed 
the deed of sale by an edict of the first of November following. 

The sect of the flaycliants, which took its rise in Italy about the ycar 1260, 
was condemned by the pope in most severe terms. Those wretched people 
continued to teach, among other impieties, that no one could be saved 
unless baptized in his own blood, drawn from him by scourging. In their 
eyes, baptism by water was useless. Clement's bull especially condemned 
those who, coming irom Hungary, scourged themselves publicly in the 
streets, thus giving a spectacle at once disgusting and cruel. 

‘When Clement ascended the papal throne, the Romans asked him to do 
them three favors : first, to accept for life, not as pope, but as Peter Roger, 
the title of senator, captain, and of other charges of the city; second, to 
inhabit the Lateran palace, near the church, the mother of all the churches, 
and the peculiar See of the pontiff; the third, to reflect how few people 
could enjoy the jubilee granted centennially by Boniface VIII, and to ep- 
point the jubilee for every fifty years. 

‘Two months after, the pope replied to the first request, that he accepted 
the charges, which he well knew were rightfully his, and that be would des- 
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ignate persons who, in his name, should govern Rome, withont prejudice 
to his pontifical authority. 

To the second request, he replied that he would continne to inhabit Avig- 
non, for the purpose of reconciling the Catholic princes, and more closely 
attending to the negotiations. This determination of Cloment we have 
already mentioned. 

To the third request, he replied that he willingly did what was agreeable 
to the Romans ; the jubilee of the holy year should be celebrated every fif- 
tieth year, and that the next jubilee should take place in 1350. The same 
constitution provided that to the visiting of Saint Peter and Saint Paul 
should be added the visiting of Saint John Lateran. Gregory XI, by his 
constitution Salvator noster, dated at Avignon, 29th of April, 1373, ordered 
that the visit to Saint John Lateran should also be made. 

Cardinal Annibali de Ceccano, the legate at Rome, had orders to take all 
necessary measures to prevent the peace from being disturbed at the ap- 
proaching jubilee, and for securing to the pilgrims the necessary aid, pro- 
visions, and protection. 

From Easter to Christmas, twelve hundred thousand pilgrims were com- 
puted to have arrived, including personages of high rank ; among them was 
Louis, king of Hungary. 

At this time Florence solicited the privilege of erecting a university. 

In the promotion of cardinals, in 1350, wo find nine French ; Capocci, a 
noble Roman, great nephew of Honorius IV., and Giles Albornoz, a noble 
Spaniard, born st Cuenga, a relation of the king of Aragon. It was this 
cardinal, formerly a military man, who in less than five years reduced a 
great number of revolted principalities and cities to obedience to the 
popes. He had the keys of all the conquered cities delivered to him, and 
when he was afterwards accused of improper administration of the property 
of the Church, he presented to Urban V., who was then at Viterbo, several 
wagons filled with the keys of the castles and cities that he had recovered 
for the Holy See, Among the French cardinals we find a Montesquieu, 
born in the diocese of Auch, in Gascony. 

Armenia, in 1851, governed by Leo, was 2 prey to disturbances which de- 
atroyed the faith, and encouraged the enterprises of schismatics. As was 
then the custom, for the good of the Church, and for both the morality and 
the interests of the nationa, the pontiff interposed in questions of publie 
order wherever they arose. As the history of the Church, touching euch 
occurrences, was that of the world, it must be said that Clement determined 
to purge Armenia of many fatal and inveterate errors. 

Fresh efforta were made to induce the Christian princes to eend reinforoe- 
ments and money to the Armenjans, to enable them to resist their enemies. 

Clement especially exerted himself to make known to the princes that 
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there was in Asia a people ‘that held the Catholio faith. To assist them 
would be to diminish the expense of the crusades, ss the crusaders would 
thus find on the spot friends and brothers who would render it easier for 
them to conquer the Turks. From the great number of missionaries whom 
he sent into those countries, Clement, better than any other prince in 
Europe, knew the extent of the evils and the kind of succor that wae re- 
quired; and he might hope for great success, facilitated by the enthusi- 
asm and the gratitude of the Catholics of the country. 

John Visconti, archbishop of Milan, had received investiture of thet city 
and of its castles ; but he had usurped Bologna, and that city, which had 
refused to receive the Holy Father, groaned beneath the yoke imposed upon 
it by the Visconti. As usual in such cases, Bologna reourred to her former 
master for deliverance. The pope repressed the invasions of the arch- 
bishop, and then, by virtue 6f arrangements provided for cases of tyranny, 
he granted the investiture of Bologna to that same prelate. This cireum- 
stance was due solely to the false position in which the popes were placed, 
in sometimes having more power at the courts of other sovereigns than in 
the cities which were the absolute and recognized property of the Holy 
See, y 

Some complaint was made against a portion of the constitution of Greg- 
ory X., concerning the conclave. A new bull allowed the sacred electors to 
eat meat, fish, herbs, eggs, and fruit, at the time when the use of such food 
is permitted, 

This pope, who was indefatigable in labor, began, however, to lose his 
strength, and he died, almost suddenly, on the 6th of December, 1852. He 
had governed the Church ten years and seven months, all but one day. 
Beforo his death he recommended the interests of the Holy See to the 
cardinals, 

His body was removed, in the following year, from Avignon to the abbey 
of Chaise-Dieu, where he had been made a monk, 

Some time before his death, the pious and scrupulous pontiff had said ip 
a constitation : “If, ‘ormerly, being in a lower rank, or sinee we-were raised 
to the apostolic chair, we have, either in controversy or in .preaching, axid 
any thing contrary to Catholic faith or Christian morality, we revdke it, and 
we submit it to the correction of the Holy See.” taht 
+ We read in Feller :* “Fleury has drawn sn unfavorable postealt of this 
pope, upon the simple authority of Micheel Villani, who waa @ pestionste 
historian, and the creature of Louis of Bavaris, and who is alt the more to 
be distrusted in his account of Clement becanse he considered every thing 
in him odious, with the exception of his learning, which he endeavors to 


* Feller, i, p. 961. 
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underrate, while a host of other historians attribute to him superior en- 
lightenment and learning, an extreme beneficence, and s fund of humanity, 
Kdndliness, and gentleness, which caused Petrarch himself to say that never 
did any one more rightfully bear the name of Clement. The confident 
facility with which Fleury repeats Villani’s calumnies, shon\d suffice to keep 
the reader on his guard against the judgments pronounced by that historian 
of the Church upon many illustrious men, and especially upon some of the 
sovereign pontiffs,” Our own opinion is already known an to most of 
Fleury’a judgments. 

Novaes* sqys: “Clement had profound knowledge, and so, singularly 
faithful a memory that he never forgot what he had once read. He was 
mild, polished, courteous, and of agreeable aspect. No one saw him with- 
out loving him, Olement was magnificent and splendid in all his actions. 
he had a great number of attendants, and especially of physicians, whom 
he supported without needing them. 

“ He spent 100,000 florins upon the poor, and much more upon his rela- 
tions, of whom he was too fond.” It has been said of him that he humanized 
the too strict virtues of Benedict XIL 

Saint Peter Thomas of Aquitaine, of the order of the Carmelites, in 
twelve faneral orations, celebrated the merits of this pontiff, as is attested 
by Father Jacob in the Pontifical Library, lib. i, p. 55. 

The Holy See remained vacant eleven days. 


201. INNOCENT VI.—a. p. 1852. 


was born at Brissac, near Pompadour (Limousin), 
% of parents in middling circumstances. At first 
professor of civil law, he became, in snocesaion, 
auditor of the tribunal of the Rola, and bishop of 
Noyon. After being translated to the See of Cler-, 
mont, he was created by Clement VI cardinal of 
Saints John and Paul; the same pope then named 
him legate to the courts of France and England, to 

loma, and, finally, bishop of Outia and 
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Tn 1352, Stephen was elected pope on the 18th of December, twelye deya 
after the death of Clement VL Twenty-eight cardinals were in the oon 
clave.’ The majority were inclined to give the tiare to John Birel, the holy 
general of the Carthusians; but Cardinal de Talleyrand,*-who Searéd: that 
he would be too strict, dissuaded them from so doing. Subsequently, Tal- 
leyrand, eeeing the miracles wrought by that great monk, abandoned his 
prejudice, and acquired such esteem for the Carthusians, thst he-foended 
and richly endowed « magnificent monastery of that order in Franca, Car- 
dinal de Couillac obtained eighteen votes, but nineteen being required, 
Stephen Anbert was very suddenly elected, because John IL, king of France, 
was making forced marches upon Avignon, to compel the election of a pope 
to his own liking, which that king might well promise himself, as many of 
the cardinals were his own subjects. 

The new pontiff took the name of Innocent VI., and was crowned in the 
cathedral charch, on the 23d of the same month of December, by Cardinal 
Gaillard de la Mothe, first cardinal-deacon; but he would not have the cus- 
tomary cavalcade in the city after the coronation, declaring that he avoided 
the pomp of that ceremony in order to avoid the expense. 

Innocent proceeded without delay to the reform of many abuses which 
were then complained of. He revoked the constitution by which Olement 
VI. had reserved to certain cardinals some dignities, and some benefices in 
cathedrals, as well as in collegiate and religions churches. He annulled 
the commendam of the churches and monasteries, excepting those which 
had been granted to cardinals. He enjoined residence upon the bishops, 
on pain of excommunication. He exacted it with equal strictness from the 
holders of benefices who had the cure of souls, and who rushed to the 
pontifical court to solicit more lucrative benefices. “The sheep,” said he, 
“must be taken care of by their own shepherd” He reformed, beyond 
what had been done by his predecessors, the excessive lnxury of the court, 
and retained, to the necessary number, those domestics who deserved it by 
their good conduct. He established e fixed salary for the wailitor of the 
Rota, and ordered tust thenceforth the priesthood and the beasilees should 
be conferred only upon persons of great merit, saying that the eudlesiaatioal 
dignities were not the reward of high birth but of virtue, re 
proved the young cardinals who, under the powlificatd, bad 
abused their rank and power. Finally, he annulled all thers @etthe 
cardinals had established in the recent conclave, reo? 

The object of these laws was to limit the power of the poph’ “Sits enb- 
stance of them was es follows: “The pope will create 20*eatilinglg until 
the number shell be reduced to sixteeti ; totbose he nts eid cml et, bo 

s 
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* foym at most the number of twenty ; and be cannot create them without the 


‘consent of all the cardinals, or, at least, of two-thirds. He will not touch 


tieir property while they live, nor after their death.* He is not to alienate 
or unfief the lands of the Roman Chtrch, in whatever province or place they 
may be, according to the privilege of Nicholas IV. No relation or connec- 
tion’o£ the pope shall have the office of marshal of the Reman court, or 
governor of the provinces and territories of the Church. The pope is to 
grant to no prince tithes or other subsidies, nor reserve them to the cham- 
ber, without the advice of two-thirds of the cardinals; and he is to leave 
them freedom of voting in their deliberations. All the present cardinals 
swear that the one who shall become pope will invariably observe the fore- 
going, and any one elected pope or cardinal shall, on the same day, make 
the same promise.” . 

Some of the arrangements in the above, those which relate to favors of 
nepotism, may be excused. The other articles of that law, caloulated to 
introduce into the noble pontifical power a fatal aristocracy, must be cen- 
sured. 

On the 25th of December, 1352, the pope raised to the purple his nephew, 
Aldouin Aubert, who was bishop of Paris in 1349, and then promoted to the 
bishopric of Auserre.t After receiving the purple, Aldouin Aubert was 
transferred to the bishopric of Maguellone. At that time, the cardinals 
bore the name of the bishopric each had filled. As Talleyrand Perigord 
and Pierre Courson had been bishops of Auxerre, in order to avoid a three- 
fold confusion the pope’s nephew became bishop of Maguellone, Thus the 
confusion became only twofold, and then the family name was added, to 
establish a precise distinction between Talleyrand and Coureon. It was in 
1353 that, in order to make the pontifical authority respected in many parts 
of Italy, the pope sent hither Cardinal Giles Alvarez Albornoz, a Spaniard.} 

At this time a disturbance broke out in Rome. The people revolted 
against the senators Stefanello Colonna and Berthold Orsini, appointed to 
thaé dignity by the pope; and Francis Baroncelli, notary of the senate, was 
made tribune of the city. The Holy Father ordered the liberation of Cola di 
Riénet; Who promised to restore quiet to the city. Baroncelli was rewarded 
with SBME for his senseless confidence in the people; and Cola di Riensi 
was uhméif“senator by the pope. Cola subjected to a stern justice the 
pieipel Wisurgents of the city.§ But in 1854, 0 conspiracy was formed 

* Bajanidl, 1958, 2. 96, t Novees, iv., p. 258. $ Seo Life of Clement FI, p 

& There tsa life of Bienai by Tomas Fortifiocos, scribe to the senate (Bracciano, 1684, 19m0; 
repriaded wt Bencslano, ta 1831, without the author's name). The Freuch jorait Geaadon, trane- 
lata dont walks tyat tee irenciedion.tns not been published. Father da German wate another 
‘Bite of Rionsl opon thie fst ope, and with the testimony of more than forty authors. His work 
‘wee published by ancthar Jesuit, Father Bramoy, in 1784 There is still another life of Rienzi 
‘by Bolepreanx. ' 
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against Rienzi, and he was assassinated at the foot of the capitol. After 
these evanta, & great number of senators rapidly succeeded each other, abd 
the people at length created Bannerets, about whom we shall speak hereafter. 

Peter, king of Aragon, went to Avignon, and, as he had done in the reign 
of (lement VE, swore fealty and did homage for the fief of Sardinia and 
Corsica, conformably to the oath that he had taken between the hands af 
Boniface to make that oath to every pope the first year of his pontificate. 

Innocent sent Guy, cardinal-bishop of Palestrina, to effect a peace be- 
tween England and France, but, after the preliminaries, the negotiations 
were broken off by the French king, according to English authors, but ac- 
cording ‘to French authors, by the English king. ! It is needful, therefore, 
to review ats later time the annals of the period, in order to do justice to 
each, and praise and blame where praise and blame are due. Probably 
both princes were in the wrong. 

In 1354, Innocent granted to Germany and Bohemia the privilege of cel- 
ebrating, on the Friday after Low-Sunday, the Feast of the Lance and the 
Nails, which were the instruments of the Passion of Jesus Christ. 

The city of Rome showed signs of desiring internal peace, Albornoz 
was ordered to nominate magistrates and to receive with the customary 
honors the king of the Romans, Charles IV., who was about to be crowned 
as emperor. 

The king arrived on Maundy-Thursday, 1356, under the strictest inoog- 
nito, and visited the principal churches of Rome. On Easter-day, he was 
crowned emperor by the cardinal-bishop of Ostia, Peter Bertrand. Anne, 
wife of the emperor, was crowned as empress. She had come from Ger- 
many escorted by five thousand German cavalry, and more than ten thou- 
sand infantry, subjects of the emperor in Italy. 

‘The emperor on the same day accepted a dinner given with great pomp 
by the cardinal in the palace of Saint John Lateran. The emperor then 
went to pass the night beyond the city limits, in obedience to the Holy 
Father, who had required that the emperor, when once crowned, should not 
remain a single day 31 the city. 

The Emperor Charles IY. is the same who is called the priests’ emperg,” 
on account of his union with the Holy See, and the respect that be shawad 
to the popes. To him was owing the constitutive bulls which was doemsad 
by the famous Bartolus, and is known as the Caroline, or the Gellen din, 
because it bore # gold seal. ‘This boll served se tho Sunlassoutel Iye:in the 
election of the emperorat. . ‘ec 
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Queen Jane and her husband had not paid the tribute due to the Holy 
Bee; but upon the pope making some rather sharp remonstrances, it was 
paid, and s good understanding restored between Naples and Rome. Inno- 
cent, feeling for the misfortunes of the Greek empire, and more than ever 
desiring the union of the two Churches, sent legates to Cantacuzenus, gho 
governed the empire during the minority of John Paleologus. Cantacu- 
zenus, who was no less skilful in theology than in the science of history and 
politics, believed that that union could only be effected by a general council 
at which the bishops of both Churches should be present. 

When Peleologus ascended the throne and governed for himself, he bound 
himself by oath to obey the pope in the same manner as other Cathohe 
emperors and kings, to render due honors to apostolic legates, and ao to 
act as to cause the Greeks to recognize the authority of the Holy See. At 
the same time, Paleologus begged the pope to send an army to put down 
at once the Turks and the rebellious Greeks, A treaty was signed with the 
bishop of Smyrna, apostolic nuncio. Greek ambassadors went to Innocent, 
and he sent two bishops to Constantinople to strengthen the feeling of con- 
ciliation. But perceiving that this enterprise did not succeed, owing to the 
perfidy of some Christians who favored the Turk, he ordered the king of 
Cyprus, the Venetians, the Genoese, and the Knights of Rhodes, to get 
together in the port of Smyrna the number of galleys prescribed by Cle- 
ment VL, to maintain the nghts of rehyion. In order to bring about the 
difficult peace between England and France, Innocent sent Cardinals Tal- 
leyrand and Capocci. The Most Christian Ling drove Talleyrand sway, 
with threats of death, and refused the good offices of the Holy Father. 
When, however, the cardinal learned that the king of France, John IL., had 
unfortunately become a prisoner to the English, he redoubled his efforta 
with the emperor, and especially with the king of England, who, at the re- 
quest of the pope, urged with much dignity by Talleyrand, treated his 
prisoner generously. Each in his turn experienced the beneficial effeots of 
the tonciliatory spirit of the popes. 

Albornoxz being called to Avignon, was received there with the greatest 
honors, The cardinals went to meet him, and the pope, in full consistory, 
called trim Father gf the Church. 

The University of Bologna lacking a faculty of theology, Innocent found- 
ed one with the samo privileges enjoyed by the other faculties. 

‘There wae & dispute between Peter, king of Aragon, and the senate of 
Genos, telative to Rardinis and Corsica. John, marquis of Montierrat, 
having been ramed arbitdr between them, decided in favor of Genoa. The 
Geangese immediahely tock Abeosth of filelity for Comics, which they ov- 
cupied, between the laanda of the pope's legate, Andspw, bishop of Rimini. 

4s though they sould endure no authority, the Romans, after having 
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tried almost all, even that of Lelio Pocadota, a shoemaker, promised to be 
faithfal to Innocent. He sent Hugh de Lmsignan, king of Oyprus, who 
waa then at Avignon, to govern them. For a time that prince was reapented, 
but ere long disturbances recommenced, 

Innocent had a thonsand times endeavored to restore peace among the 
prices of whom he was the common father. He had lavished gensraus 
aid during the plague of 1361, which carried off nine cardinale and » dun- 
dred bishops, and decimated the people. He had governed the Chygch 
nine years, eight months, and twenty-six days, when he died op the 33th of 
September, 1362. He was interred at Villeneuve, in the church of the 
Carthusians, a monastery which he had had built in 1856. 

Innocent was a great canonist. He loved uprightness and justice. His 
own life was upright, and his zeal for religion was unalterable. He was 
rather too much attached to his relatives, but it must be added that all 
those he favored deserved it, He cherished men of letters, and granted 
them favors. 7 

He founded, at Toulouse, the college of Saint Martial for twenty students 
from the diocese of Limoges ; and his nephew, Cardinal Peter de Monturo 
de Donzenac, founded at the same place that of Saint Catherine. In Mar- 
tene’s Thesaurus there are some letters of this pope 

The Holy See was vacant one month and fifteen days. 

Under this reign, Marino Fualiero, doge of Venice, was raised to that 
dignity at the age of seventy-six years. He formed the project of perma- 
nently keeping the power which had been intrusted to him only for a few 
months, The conspiracy was discovered, and he was beheaded on the 17th 
of April, 1355, at the age of eighty years, 

The kingdoms usurped or legitimately conquered in the Levant, had dis- 
turbed all imaginations. The commandant of a town of a hundred inhab- 
itants was gure to endeavor to render himself despotic. 

The counterpoise of the good sense, the courage, and the firmness of the 
popes was therefore more than ever necessary: n0 voice waa raised in 
Avignon to prevent the action of justice against the usurpers who had pe- 
verted authority to their own ends, and which they were bound to suxrauder 
at a given time. 
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202. URBAN V.— a. vp. 1362. 


HE original name of Urban V. was William de Gri- 
“§ moard. He was the son of the baron du Roure, 
and of Emphelise de Sabran, sister of Saint Elzear, 
and was born at Grisac, in the diocese of Mende 
in the Gévandan. Some authors, however, state 
that he was not born at Grisac. 

/ — Roderick Sanchez, a Spanish historian, calls him 

®@ Lombard; Thomas Walsingham says he was 
are Anthony Yepes maintains that he was 
born at Toulouse ; Bernadine Cori, that he was born at Sulmona; Matthew 
Villani thinks that he was born at Beaucaire ; while Stephen Baluze de- 
clares that this pope was born at Limoges, and supports his opinion by 
teference to fifty-seven authors, and to en ancient inscription in the cloister 
of the Augustinian fathers at Toulouse. On comparing this opinion with 
shat of many others, we may affirm that this pontiff. of Limoges origin, was 
born at Grisac in the diocese of Mende, in tho cousty of Gévandan. At a 
very early age he entered a Benedictine monastery of the priory of Clairac, 
and became a very renowned professor at Montpellier, Toulouse, Paris, and 
Avignon, and then vicar-generai to the bishops of Clermont and of Uszes. 
He was afterwards made abbot of Saint Germain d’Auxerre, whence he was 
sent to the abbey of Saint Victor of Marseilles. 

Tmocent VI. summoned ‘him to Avignon, and accredited him to Queen 
Jane, at Naples, to assist her in governing her States, after the death of her 
second husband, Louis of Tarento, which occurred on the 26th of May, 
196%; and he finally discharged the duties of papal nuncio to the Visconti 
of Milan: ' On tho $fd of September, after the death of Innocent, twenty 
cardinaly assembled in conclave, The conclave was divided into two 
perties ; the Gascon cardinals, subjects of the king of England as duke of 
Argaituine on the one side, and the French cardinals on tBe other. How- 
aver, om the 28th af September they agreed to elect Hugh Roger, a Bene- 
otiae monk, and brother af Clement VI But Hagh, with rare courage, 


retaeal. Subsequently, Wipiaes:Grimonsd area elected pops, on the 26th of 
‘Dorcber, of the eassent redegimendatinn.of Canginal d'Aigrefouille, although 
bo-was nanelo of Naples, and was not a cantinal. The author of the Lives 
advthe Popes of Avignon, atates that this election tobi: place on the 27th. 
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‘The secred electors dispatched to the nuncio the decree of hid election : he 
received it secretly, as some say at Florence, and others st Marwelfiss, on. 
his way back from Naples, whence he had been summoned on pretest of 
consulting him upon the differences of opinion in the conclave. The perti- 
sans of Grimoard kept the election secret, lest the Italians on Jearntog it 
should throw obstacles in the way of the new pope's arrival, or thst he 
should refuse the tiara. ‘Tho clection, therefore, was not made pulblie wail 
he reached Avignon, on the 31st of October. 

On that day he was enthroned, consecrated on the 6th of November, and 
crowned by Cardinal Aldouin Aubert, bishop of Ostia. 

Every thing was prepared for the ceremony of the cavaloade, but the 
pope refused thus to show himself in public, for two reasons; he had a 
horror of pomp, and then, from a sentiment of noble pontifical modesty, 
he regarded the papacy as being exiled, as long as it remained at Avig- 
non. 

In 1862, and in 1363, Urban condemned Barnabo Visconti, usarper of 
many of the Church territories, as infidel, heretical, atheist, and impious, 
and he declared war against him. If, in 1864, Barnabo appeared to repant, 
it was not long before he yielded to the fury which rendered him one of the 
most abominable princes of that time. 

We will now glance at the principal labors of Urban. Hoe organized a 
erusade against the Saracens; it was to be headed by John IL, king of 
France. Cardinal Talleyrand, bishop of Albano, was named papal legate for 
the expedition. The cares of the pope and his Christian watchfolness pre- 
vented a-war breaking out between the Genoese and the Venetians, The 
Genoese were incited to new combats by the Candiotes, then in revolt 
against Venice. Skill and prudence extinguished the discord between the 
archbishop of Salzburg and Rodolph, duke of Bavaria. All the prinees of 
Germany had taken a part in it, each in his own interest, Timely repre- 
sentations caused the delay of the hostilities which were in preparation 
between Charles V., king of France, and the king of Navarre, on the subject 
of the duchy of Burg indy, that John had given to Philip, while the king of 
Navarre affirmed that it was his inheritance. 

Masnwhile the king of Aragon, wagraintel to the Holy See, agpeepehstadl 
to himself the finds received by the Roman exactors; and he alac 
those of the cardinals snd of the bishops who resided sway from tiie 
churches, even with the permission of thé pope. Urban, not willing te 
allow ecclesiastical liberty 40 be oppressed, exhorted the king, in yitarnel 
lettera, to restore what he had forcibly taken. He conjured him, dhe, 
to revoke an edict whieh enjoined the dinposal of the peoparty of Sue alusal 
clergy. The king replied that he hed acted on the advive of wisesnen ; sthd 
the pope then cited the king to sppear before the Holy Sea 
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demanded ti payment of the tribute that had been agreed upon, which 
was now ten years in arrear. 

Following the example of the kings of France, of Denmark, and of Qy- 
prus, the Emperor Charles IV., in 1865, paid a visit to Urban. 

The pope celebrated Mass solemnly on Whitsunday. The emperor was 
Present, wearing the imperial cloak, with his crown and sceptre. 

Charles, in a numerous sesemblage of crowned heads, deliberated with 
Peter de Lusignan, king of Cyprus, upon the means of re-establishing the 
Catholic faith in Asia, and of extirpating in France and Italy certain bands 
of adventurers and assassins who threatened to approach Avignon, and 
threw the court into such consternation that the pope was obliged to pur- 
chase his liberty with a large sum of money. 

The leader of these assassins, called Arnaud of Servola, vulgarly known 
as the archpriest, was invited to enter Avignon, and he was received there 
with as great honors as though he had been a son of the king of France. 
‘He had the honor to be seated at the table of the pope and his cardinals; 
and after giving proofs of respect, he departed with the absolution which 
he had asked and merited by promising no longer to annoy the papal court 
at Avignon, and to renoonce his depredations, which would have drawn 
down upon him the indignation of the king of France. 

It was then that the famous Petrarch strongly urged the pope to leave 
France, and to reatore to the people of Rome the presence of the Holy See. 

It is certain that before that event, so well calculated to excite terror in 
Avignon, which saw itself on the point of being pillaged, the pope had 
formed the design of at least visiting the holy places of Rome. Cardinal 
Albornoz had caused the roads to be repaired, and bad re-established the 
influence of the pontifical authority wherever the pope was to make a halt, 

In 1366, Urban created two cardinale—the first was Giles de Grimoard, 
his brother, born at Grisac, a canon-regular of Saint Augustine. The 
second was William Sudre, a French noble, born in the diocese of Tulle, a 
oplebrated monk of the Dominican order, then biahop of Marseilles, and 
subsequently of Ostia. 

The pope conld not forget the great business of reuniting the Latin and 
Grack Churches. He dispatched legates to Michael Paleologus to hasten 


same time, Urban made public his great desire to return to Rome. 
nocompanied by five Venetian galleys, three Pisan galleys, snd 
meny of the Genoese navy, on the 20th of May, 1367, notwith- 
many sovereigns, some cardinals, and alzawk 

Bony days afterwards he was at Genoa, 
‘e now rerert in saoceesjon to several of the past events. Clement V., 
in fret te remove the Holy See into Franee; Urban ¥. was 
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the sixth pope who resided at Avignon. After Clement #, 
Urban V., John XXIL, Benedict XIL, Clement VL, and Tanotast ¥E, hed 
continued to impose upon themselves that voluntery exile, far teudh their 
eapital and flock.* Indeed, these pastors had established thémpelvs st 
Avignon, aa though they were never to leave it. They had purchased the 
sovereignty of it from Queen Jane, countess of Provence ; they built palsces 
there; they showed great affection for that abode, amidst s people‘without 
turbulence and a nobility without ambition. They were move desirous of 
festivals and pleasures than of religious ceremonies ; yet, was Jt pradent4o 
yield to enervation, and thus to abandon Rome, even in real fear of perse- 
cution? The subjection in which France and England at times seught to 
keep the popes, excited the complaints of Christendom ; but there was no 
reproach due to the reigning pontiff. Urban had set out for Rome. 

He entered Genoa, where he was received by the nobility in 4 splendid 


On the 11th of June the pope reached Corneto, where he was met by 
Cardinal Albornoz, and a great number of prelates and noble Romans, 

From Viterbo, the pope set out for Rome, where he made his entrance 
sixty-three years after the death of Benedict XI. He was received with all 
the honors due to a sovereign and the head of the Church; and he was 
visited by the Emperor Charles IV., Peter, king of Cyprus, and Queen Jane, 
of Naples. The emperor had advanced to Viterbo to meet the pope. When 
Urban entered on horseback, the emperor and the count of Savoy walked 
beside him, holding his bridle. The empress arrived a few days later, and 
the pope crowned her on All Saints’ day; at Mass the emperor is said to 
have served as deacon,t but he did not read the Gospela, which he could 
only do on Christmas-day. 

‘Wishing to avoid the heat of Rome, the pope left there on the 11th of 
March, 1867, and took the road for Viterbo, where he decided in favor af 
the Dominicans, in cause which they maintained against the Franciscans, 
relating to the body of Saint Thomas, which the latter possessed at Fose- 
Nuova, whence the aatred remains were transferred to the chareh af the 
Dominicans af Toulouse, as the Bollandists state. 

The order of tho Josuate hed been founded in 1360, by the Blessed Silen 
Oolombini, a noble of Sienna, formerly filling the post of Gonfalenias, the 
highest dignity in his republic. After separating from his wide, by senpanl 
consant, the foander, at the head gf sixty of his companions, srommpdeaniti- 
olive leaves, mob this Doe, who spproved the order, ploting + wales the 
rule of Sains Augnetine. ep don, 

‘The pious founder died an-the Siet ot Joly, 1967, the mune dayne which, 
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wabsequentlyPdied Saint Ignatius Loyols, founder of the Jesuits. The order 
of the Jepusta was oxtinguighed by Clement IX., on the 6th of December, 
1668, « Colambini was placed by Gregory XIIL. in the Roman 

Qn the Sth gf April, 1369, Urban canonized Saint Elzear, count of Sa- 
‘bran; then he went to Viterbo, to avoid the heat. There the Perugians, 
who wished to shake off the authority of the Holy See, declared war against 
him, They made raids up to the gates of Viterbo, carrying fire and sword 
wherever they appeared. Tho Holy Father perceiving how much these 
attacks atrengthened the party of those who wished to return to Avignon, 
published a crusade against the Perugians, and succeeded in reducing them 
to order, 

This year, 1370, Paleologus, persuaded of the benevolent intentions of the 
Holy Father, repaired to Rome. He prostrated himself at the feet of the 
pontiff, who received him with nearly the same honors that were rendered 
to the emperor of Germany. There, in the church of the Holy Ghost, Pa- 
leologus abjured the schism ; he swore that the Holy Ghost proceeded from 
both the Father and the Son, thay the Eucharist might be celebrated with 
unleayened bread, and that the Roman pontiff had the primacy over all the 
Churches of the world. The oath was drawn up both in the Latin and the 
Greek languages, The emperor sealed it with a golden seal, and delivered 
it to the pope, that it might be kept in the archives of the Chureh. 

On the 2ist of October, the emperor went to Saint Peter’s. The pope, in 
his pontificals, received him at the head of the steps. The emperor knelt 
and kissed the feet of the pontiff, then rose and hissed his hand and mouth, 
‘They entered the church together, where Urban intoned the Te Deum, and 
celebrated Mass, and afterwards gave a magnificent repast. 

In 1370, Urban had the satisfaction to learn that the Greeks began sin- 
cerely to recognize the supremacy of the Roman Church. The Princess 
Clara, widow of Prince Alexander, chief of the Wallachians, had embraced 
the Catholic faith. One of the daughters of the prince of Bulgaria followed 
that example. The Moldavians, the Albanians, the Russians, and the Geor- 
giana, all at once returned to the faith. 

‘The war between the kings of Aragon and Navarre, and between the 
Eqouoh and English, and pathaps also the revolt of the Perugians, witnessed 
ty,tbe. popp himself, induced some cardinals, who loved the pleasures of 
Prngmage gud, tae pepce which they enjoyed among a people so gentla, and 
abseniy loners of act, to represent to the pope that he ought to retaum to 
dnigncp. Urban yielded, but he now perceived the magnitude of his exror 
dnyramisig #0 wany_cendinals belonging to France or Aquitaing, = 

1 The seaguend the Bomane, who cartainly had given the Holy Father no 
Gause of complain, had no effect, The pope contented hinwelf with de- 
claring that he, and his court were sensible of the marks of respect that 
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they had received, apd that the pope had no other motive fo? jaaving thein 
than the new needs of the Church, and the continued state of hostility pre- 
vailing in a great part of Europe. Peter, prince royal of Aragon, ahd 6 
friar of the order of Saint Francis, one of the friends of thpoly See, who 
had most earnestly urged Urban to return to Rome, now implored the pope 
not to go back to Avignon, and declared that his doing co might produce a 
schism, in which a host of innocent Christians would perish. Finally, Saint 
Bridget told the pope that sho had had a revelation from the Blessed Virgin, 
that if he went to Avignon he would die almost as soon as he arrived, whith 
was actually the case. 

Nothing, however, could detain Urban ; he persisted in his dangerous de- 
termination. He had inhabited the ecclesiastical state three years and nine 
months. On the 26th of August he set out from Montefiascone, embarked 
near Corneto on the 5th of September, 1370, on a fine ship, escorted by 
many vessels of various nations. He entered Marseilles on the 16th of 
September, and saw his palace at Avignon on the 24th of that month. 
Urban had commenced writing touching@etters, recommending peace, when 

« he was attacked by a continual fever, during which he would not lay sside 
his religious habit. 

The disease constantly grew worse ; then he had himself removed from 
the pontifical palace to the palace of his brother, the cardinal of Albano, 
where he died on the 19th of December, at the age of sixty-one years. 

Urban had governed the Church eight years, one month, and twenty- 
three days. 

He was at first buried, dressed in the habit of his order, in the chapel 
of John XXIL, forming a part of the church of Saint Mary tn Dompnie.* 
Thy last day of March, 1371, he was removed to Marseilles, where he was 
interred in the church of Saint Victor, of which he had been abbot, Greg- 
ory XI., his successor, ordered ten cardinals to accompany the body, and 
to honor the funeral pomp that he himself had ordered. 

Urban was adorned by the finest virtues, and with all which befitted his 
supreme dignity. ‘he kings of France for a long time exempted from tax- 
ation the place where he was born. Waldemar, king of Deumadl, dy viaw 
of the miyacles wrought by this pope after his death, continued dx 

years to urge Gregory XL to canonize him. Urban held grewk pomj 
conterspt. He was a patron of men of letters, He instituted ths 
of Cracow, in Poland, and increased the privileges of that af 
founded at Montpellier a # college for twelve youths of thi city! 
diocese, where they were to be instructed in the science’ 
also, at his own expense, kept other students in sevetil w fr) 
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Soiitiey Nigh e's icles ca sarc eel aa had fallen into 

satis ped unforeseen misfortunes. He was inimitable in works of piety. 

who caused the heads of Saint Peter and Saint Paul to be sump- 

— encsaedyin the church of Saint John Lateran. Cancellieri, in his 

history of the Possessi, has given an exact description of those two cases. 

In the revolutions since then, part of the rich ornamenta of the busts have 
disappeared. 

Urban granted favors to his relatives with moderation. He promoted 
none of them excepting on the ground of great personal merit. He en- 
yiched none of his lay relatives, and from respect to the pontifical dignity 
he ordered his father to give up a pension of six hundred livres allowed 
him by the king of France. He had only one nephew, whom he married to 
the daughter of a merchant in Marsvilles, whom the nephew would not 
have sought had the uncle been less modest. 

He well remembered the insults he had received while in a private station, 
but he never avenged himself for them. William, archbishop of Sens, had 
trested him with some severity about a contribution which was not due, 
and which Abbot Grimoard therefore declined to pay; and the archbishop 
had gone so far as to say: “ Yon will avenge yourself when you become 
pope.” Having become pope, Urban sent for the archbishop and said to 
him: “We do not intend to take any revenge for an outrage which doubt- 
leas you have not forgotten ; on the contrary, we shall promote you. You 
have now but one cross, you shall have two, we name you patriarch of Je- 
rasalem.” The pope, moreover, secured to the archbishop the revenues he 
previously enjoyed. 

The Holy See was vacant ten days. 


208. GREGORY XI.—a. p. 13870. 


_ 2 REGORY XI, originally named Poter Roger do 
4 Beanfort, was son of William, count of Beaufort, 

: : ~ who, during his life, saw his brother and his eon 

ee a become pope, and another brother, two nephews, 

° gogr eh eampopesy ny -nam 

Pe ae ewe eee, 








ae He was s min of excellent disposition, who distinguished 
himenlf-by great appliestion to study, especially that of legislation. It is 
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seid that in the University of Perugia he studied under the edebrated 
Peter Balde, of whom he thought so highly that he consulted dag in- 
portant business. * 

‘When scarcely seventeen years old, he wad created cardihal by his ma- 
ternal uncle, Clement VL, and received the title of Saint Mary Nuova, on 
the 29th of March, 1348 ; then he became cardinal-archpricst of the Letéran 
Basilica. 

On the 30th of December, 1370, he was against his will dlected pontiff, 
by the nineteen cardinals who wére assembled with him in conclave, 

He was only thirty-nine years old, but of very matured intellect. 

Cardinal Guy de Boulogne, bishop of Porto, ordained him priest on the 
4th of January, 1871. On the following day he was: consecrated bishop 
and solemnly crowned.* After that ceremony came that of the cavaloade 
in the city of Avignon. The duke of Anjou, brother of Charles V., king of 
France, held the bridle of the pope’s horse. - 

By his first constitution,t the pope, who had taken the name of Gregory 
XI, declared that the Basilica of Saint John Lateran was the principal 
seat of the sovereign pontiff, and the first in dignity of all the churches. 

Following the traces of his predecessor, Gregory undertook to restore 

. peace between the kings of France and England, but all his efforts were 
vain, The two legates employed on thst mission do not seem to have suf- 
ficiently seconded the views of the pope. ,The legate to Paris, Cardinal 
de Dormans, had been chancellor of France, and considered only the inter- 
ests of thet court. Cardinal Simon de Langham, formerly archbishop of 
Canterbury, and legate in England, had cause of complaint against King 
Edward. This double partiality defeated the negotiations. 

Other legates, who were sent to Henry, king of Castile, to Peter, king of 
Aragon, and to Ferdinand, king of Portugal, were more successful, and 
concluded traces of some years. Ferdinand, king of Portugal, ceased for 
some time to retain the free domain of many cities in the archbishopric of 
Braga, and Amadeus, count of Savoy, promised to desist from all spoliation 
of the bishop of Geneva, till then recognized as the lord of that city. 

In 1871, about the 6th of June, Gregory made at Avignon’ # yeymotion 
of twelve cardinals. One of them was a Spaniard ; one belong 
family of the counts of Geneva. This was Racul, we ate 
who took the name of Clement VIL{ ede aay 

© Novass, tv., p. 198. + Super woiversas Bullas, toms iy p 

} Fleary mys: “Robert of Geneva, brother of the comnt of the 
Crement VIL” We are at the year 1871, and it should be said that 
Clement VII. until the Cardinal de Medieha, created in 1833, the 
‘These allegations of Fleury esa only iced into ecrce the young seminazions who vead @ sickemat 


0 completely Mowerer, 1 te ant deny that tho files Clembat ‘wee recogtiied, fg 
France. It was one of the srrens of Charles ¥. (See Fleury, vi., p. Pid, edisiom of 180401 
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+ The ten others were French, and five of those were from the province of 
fhe Tgmoasin, and eduntrymen or relations of the pope. Novaes (iv., p. 
* 197) says that Gregory acted thus in order to counterbalance the author- 
ity of the old cardinals, who, knowing Gregory's gentle and modest dispo- 
sition, had undertaken to govern him imperiously.* 

In the year 1872, Gregory first ordered the feast of the Presentation 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary to be celebrated in the West on the 2ist of 
November. Peter, king of Cyprus, sent to the pontiff the office of that 
solemnity, set to music, as chanted in the East. Gregory approved it, and 
had it executed in the church of the Franciscans of Avignon, whence it 
spread throughout the West. This feast, inasmuch as it did not date from 
a very high antiquity, was subsequently suppressed by Saint Pins V., in the 
Breviary; but the Jesuit Father Francis Turriano having proved, by va- 
rious testimonies from the Greek and Latin Fathers, that.it was anciently 
celebrated, Sixtus V. replaced it in the calendar.t 

Barnabo Visconti continued to invade the territories of the Charch, and 
to excite the most violent hatred at Milan. 

This monster,t unworthy of the name of man and Christian, endeavoring " 
to terrify his enemies by such tortures as before him no one had ever 
thought of, ordered, by an edict which is given literally by Peter Azario, 
notary of Novara, that the execution of State criminals should be prolonged 
through forty-one days. Thé tortures were to be inflicted only on alternate 
days. On the first, third, fifth, and seventh days the condemned were to 
be five times beaten ; on the even days, second, fourth, etc., they were left 
to # frightful rest; on the ninth and eleventh days they were forced to 
drink water mixed with chalk and vinegar; on the thirteenth and fifteenth 
days the skin was taken from the soles of their feet ; on the seventeenth 
and eighteenth days they were deprived, one after the other, of an eye and 
sfoot. And finally, if at the forty-first day, after « series of other atroci- 
ties, any life still remained in the mutilated trunk, it was broken on the 
wheel. 

When sentence of excommunication was pronounced against Barnabo, 
theve was not one voice in Europe to object to it. 

Oliv war stil desolated Italy. It was at this period agreed that when 
a treaty hed been subscribed, if any conditions of peace were contravened, 
the pope should judge the case, and the infractor should be snbject to ex- 
comnninioation sud interdict. 

Here we. have exnommunication and interdict formally recognized by the 

tue ser 

* Beg Revcaatad, Met. of the CAurah, tome xiv., p 226. 

¢ Mee Spomdanes, Annalee Meslesiaut. of 2a. 1872, No. 9 ; Lambertini, De featis B. Mor. Yirg., 
wrey ha a ‘Sider Bandini, Bist. Pom. Score, xp. 8, de Maria Virgine, 

ep 
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secular power as a legal chastisement which they agree to suffer in case of 
perjury. The question of excommunication is here settled; it was of 
the legialation of the time, and an indispensable part when such as ‘ 
were in power. 

Although the Emperor Paleologus had returned into the bogom of the 
mother Church, there yet were numerous Greeks who persisted in their old 
errors. Gregory thought fit, in 1873, to send two nuncios to them ;—one of 
the order of Saint Dominic; the other of the order of Saint Francis. The 
pope exhorted the people and the clergy of Constantinople to condemn 
absolutely and forever the schism which they still maintained. 

Then, to defend the Catholic religion and bridle the pride of the Museul- 
mans, he had a crusade preached in Germany and other countries, granting 
indulgences to all who took up arms against the enemies of the Christian 
name. At the same time the continuance of tho complaints against the 
barbarities of Barnabo Visconti, having eacited universal indignation, Greg- 
ory, on the 7th of March, cited him to appear before the Holy See, to hear 
the sentence pronounced upon him, according to the canons against sacri- 
lege, assassins, the persecutors of the Church and of ecclesiastics, and, 
finally, the inventors of punishments unknowa in history. The citation was 
supported by an army under the command of Amedens, count of Savoy, 
brother of Cardinal Robert. 

The ceremony of the jubilee was at hand; the pope ordered that in addi- 
tion to the visits to the Basilicas of Saint Peter and Saint Paul, beyond the 
walls, Saint Mary Major should also be visited. 

In the year 1375, while the jubilee was celebrated, Gregory, by a bull, 
on the 29th of March, ordered all prelates to repair to their churches. 
He had already often recommended this since his elevation. The patri- 
archa, the archbishops, the bishops, abbots, and other superiors of religions, 
were within two months to return to their churches or monasterits, and not 
cease to reside there, This order was not to apply to the legates, cardi- 
nals, the four patriarchs of the East, the nuncios, and other officers of the 
Boman court. 

, At this time, the pope one day met in Avignon a bishop, and said to him; 
“What are yon doing here? Why do you not return to your ohurob, whieh 
you should love as your spouse?” 

The bishop as boldly as justly replied: “And you aleo, Holy Father, 
why do you not return to your spouse, infinitely more illustrious and stizee- 
tive than mine ?"* 

The freadom of this reply only served to confirm Gregory inthe nesciaien 
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he had long since made to put an end to that widowhood which so afflicted 
the Boman Churoh, transported from its astural abode. 

Moreover, the Holy Father was continually exhorted to return by Peter, 
the infante of Aragon, that holy personage who had made eo many efforts 
to retain Urban V. at Rome. 

The pontiff had often, too, to reply to the entreaties of Saint Catharine of 
Sienna and of Saint Bridget, who incessantly repeated that the pope ought 
to return to Rome.* ¢ is certain that, independent of those solicitations, 
the Holy Father had received an embassy of the Romans ; they had secretly 
determined that in case of the resistance of the pontiff, their fellow-citizen,t 
the abbot of Monte Cassino, should be elected,t as he had promised never 
to abandon Rome. Then Gregory declared his intention to depart; in fact, 
he announced it officially to the emperor, to divers other sovereigns, and to 
the lords and all the people of Italy. 

Searcely was that positive resolution of the Holy Father made known to 
the king of Castile, when that sovereign, because the ntighborhood of the 
pope was an encouragement to making war upon the Saracens, wrote an 
urgent letter in deprécation of his departure. Gregory replied that having 
before God considered the benefit that would result to the Church from that 
return of the authorities to Rome, he was obliged to perform his promise, 
but that he should not cease to feel deep interest in the king and his sub- 
jocta. -At the same time, he offered all the apostolical favors in his power. 

Charles V. also made various efforts to detain Gregory. The care of 
those negotiations was intrusted to the duke of Anjou, brother to that mon- 
arch. The duke represented that his departure alarmed the king, and that 
the Holy Father would run great risk in returning to ungrateful ere 
which could render the pope’s residence there insupportable. 

Some of the cardinals added their complaints to those of the two mon- 


© Novaes, tv., p. 202. ‘The saine Novaes, withuut fearing to weaken what he has previously 
mid, adda, in a note to the same pege: “Gerson (in Tract. Zxaminations Doctrinarum, p. 11, 
consid, 8) eays that Gregory, when about to die, and having in his hand the body of Jesus Christ, 
conjarod all who were then present to be upon their gugrd against ccrtain men and women who, 

under pretext of religion the visions of their own imaginations, had decetved him 

into vegletting the pradent advice of his own counsellors, and who would thus have involved 
the Church in the danger of a schiem, if her spouse, Jesus Christ, had not provided aainst it.” 
‘Novecs continuss: “Spondanus (Annal. Horles., ano. 1378) also believes that those words of 
Gragory were pointed at "the solicitations of Peter of Aregon, Saint Catharine of Sienns, and 
Saint Bridget, But Watalis Alexander, in the life of that pontiff, thinks, with more reason, 
that the statement of Gerson is falac. Moreover, Gerson named neither Saint Catharine nor 
Baint Bridget, He who dit name them, in order to breathe a greater eeqndal upom the canoni- 
witienm Of the epints, wae the apestate Mark Anthony de Dominis; various authors refute the 
tdes of the porfidions archbishop of Spelstro.” See Lambertini, On the Beatification of the Ser. , 
nar pias and Jerome Gigli, in Zpist. 8 Oatharina Senensis, pare it 

9, p. SD. ’ 

+ Novae, iy, p. 368. $ Balase, 1195. 
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archs; then came the pope's own relations, wearying him with their inter- 
ested murmurs: relatives have easy access to the courts of princes, and can 
harass wavering minds by their reiterated croakings. 

Gregory remained inflexible, and replied that he could not forget hia 
word; that he had made a vow to God, and that he would keep the promise 
which no one could cause him to break. 

The author of the fourth life of Gregory, in Baluze, further states that 
Gregory's mother, imeeling in front of the palace, endeavored to delay the 
departure of her son. But that is not true.. We are writing of what took 
place in 1375, and Gregory’s mother died in 1346. 

However, the pope deemed that he ought to grant some delay to the two 
princes, the king of Aragon and the king of France, who so indiscreetly 
begged him to prefer their isolated, and, as it were, personal wishes to those 
of all Christendom. France and England were about to sign a treaty of 
peace, under the pontifical mediation. Gregory consented to defer his de- 
parture for a few ronths; and during all that negotiating he had the hap- 
piness, on occasion of various hasty executions of some convicts, to obtain 
arale that thenceforward, in France and elsewhere, the old rule should no 
longer be enforced, of refusing sacramental confession to the condemned, 
to whom it was always refused, even when solicited with all the signs of a 
sincere repentance, It was not until later that those noble and generous 
souls, those true children of Jesus Christ, who abound among the French 
clergy, had permission to accompany, even in the fatal cart, the condemned 
to the very last moment of their life. Foreigners have often told me that 
the sight of the worthy priest, palo and tearful, offering the condemned 
the crucifix'to kiss, while the executioner and his assistants were beside him 
waiting for their prey, presented a spectacle which they never could forget. 

On the 20th of December, 1375, Gregory made a promotion of gardinals, 
tho last that took place in Avignon. It included seven French, one Italian, 
and one Spaniard. We have often enough spoken of that fatal partiality of 
the popes of Avienon. 

In 1376, the Holy Fathér excommunicated the Florentines, convicted of 
having ill-treated the apostolical legatos. The Florentines then eent Saint 
Catharjne of Sienna as their ambassadress* to offer fitting satisfaction to 
the pope. He accepted it, and reopened the bosom of the Church, but the 
peace was of no long duration. 

On the 10th of September, in the same year, the pope, with a cortege of 
cardinals, left Ayignon. Six cardinals remained there; among them was 
Jean de Blandiac, who received the quality of vicar to govern the Venais- 
sin Btate. , 


* Novaes, tv., p. 907. 
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On the 12th of October; His Holiness embarked at Marseilles on board 
the Capitana, of the Knights of Saint John of Jerusalem, at the helm of 
which was the grand master of the order, Ferdinand Heredia, whose skill 
and experience saved the pope from a threatening danger on the always 
somewhat tempestuous coast of Provence. Gregory disembarked at Genoa, 
remained there for a few days, and sailed again on the 28th of October for 
Leghorn. There he received from the Pisans all the provisions and refresh- 
ments that he required. Another tempest cast the pope upon the shores of 
Piombino, and at length he disembarked near Corneto, where he celebrated 
Christmas. In the month of January, 1377, after new perils, which he sur- 
mounted With great courage, Gregory entered Ostia, astended the Tiber, 
and finally disembarked near the gate of Saint, Paul, at Rome* The 
magistrates of Romet received their sovereign with great demonstrations 
of respect, joy, and affection. The solemn entrance coed place on the 17th 
of January. 

Thus did Gregory restore to the desolated city of Romet the Apostolic 
See, which had been exiled at Avignon during seventy-one years, seven 
months, and eleven days; that is to say, from the 5th of June, 1305, the 
day on which Clement V. officially established himself there, to the 17th of 
January, 1377, the day of Gregory XT. entering Rome. 

He was on horseback,§ recompanied by thirteen cardinals, followed by a 


* Peter Amelio, an Augustinian, Bishop of Sivigaglie, wrote a detailed account of the voy- 
age; he was in the suite of His Holiness. Alphonsus Chacon has inserted it m his Vit. Ponti, 
and Maratori in his Script. Rer. Ral., tome iti., part it., p. 690. 

+ Novaes, iv., p. 208 

+ In oar day (1851), the population of Rome ie sbout 167,121 souls ; under the feign of Innocent 
TIL it wae reduced to 85,000. That pontiff, in his work De Ooutemptu Mundi, cap. ix., p. 208 gee 
Life of Jonocent III. in this work), saye that few of the inhabitanta then reached forty yearwof age, 
and a far smaller number reached sixty. When Gregory XI returned from Avignun, the civy of 
Rome numbered acarcely 17,000 souls. It was completely dismantled. The celebrated phycician, * 
Monsignor Lancisi, in his book, De Naticis deque adventitiis romani cali quaditatibus (p. 120, 
Home, 1745), assigns the principal causes of the depopulation to the long residence of the Popce 
in Avignon. He adds a statement drawn up from the year 1300. In 1800, the population wus 
158,000 ; in 1801, under Pins VIT, and in the spasmodic state in which the battle of Marengo 
left Htaly, It was only 146,000; in 1902, it was 144,000. in 1808, 140,000; in 1804, 136,000; 
thence to.1809 it remained abnost stationary. In 1810, after the kidnapping of Pius VIL, it foll 
to 128,000 ; In 1811, it ascended to 128,000; in 1912, it fell again to 121,000; and in 1813, to 
117,000. We shall now see the effect of the restoration of 1814. Then the population rose to 
120,000; in 1815, to 128,000. There was not much difference in 1816 ; France was occupiud by 

and the war might recommence. In 1817, we find 181,000; in 1818, 188,000; in 
1619, 184,000 ; im 1820, 185,000; in 1824, 138,000; in 1827, under Leo XIL, 140,000; in 1828, 
142,000; in 1880, 147,000; in 1881, 150,000. Thence to 1884 the population diminished In 
1888, it was 159,000; in 1886, 158,000; in 1837, 156,000; in 1638, it diminished by 8,000; in 
1641, it rove again to 158,000, and, as we have already stated, St is now, in 1643, under the pa- 
ternal government of Gregory XVI, 167,181, and it is anticipated that in 1846 it will exceed 
170,000 inhabitants. 

@ Bpondanes, Annal. scsles. ad ann. 1877, No. 1. 
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great multitude of the people of Rome, but more especially of the environs 
and from the river-side. In the ¢vening, amidst universal applayse, he 
visited the Church of Saint Peter, which was brilliantly lighted up by 
torches and many-colored lamps. 

One of the first cares of the pope, on his recovery from the fatigues of 
his travel, was to attend to the heresy of Wyckliff, and he wrote as follows 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury and to the Bishop of, London: 

“We learn with grief that John Wyckliff, doctor in theology, and rector 
of Butterworth, in the diocese of Lincoln, maintains and publicly preaches 
many false and erroneous propositions, some of which relate to the errora 
of Marsilius of Padua, and John of Jaudun, the fraticelli, and others con- 
demned by our predecessors. You should feel shame and remorse of con- 
science that you have thus long tolerated those errors. We therefore order 
you to inform us whether it is true that Wyckliff has maintained the propo- 
sitions of which we send you a copy.” | 

Another bull directed the same prelates to communicate this matter to 
King Edward, his children, the princess of Wales, and the nobility of 
England. A third bull was addressed to the University of Oxford, and 
contained similar reproaches upon the conduct of the doctors for their 
tardiness in repressing the errors of Wyckliff, whose progress the Pope 
ordered them to oppose.” 

‘Lhe errors of Wyckliff had already spread in Great Britain. The heresi- 
arch attacked the Church, the pope, and the religious orders; he showed 
no respect for the sacraments or the ecclesiastical hierarchy. For a time, 
Wyckliff seemed to abjure lris blasphemies, but ere long he loudly defended 
the doctrine of Berengarius, the Waldenses, and the Albigenses ; he put no 
limit to his fary, and, being supported by nine powerful nobles, inveighing 
against the dogma of the omnipotence of God, he endeavored to introduce 

idolatry and atheism. We shall see at a later period the Council of Con- 
stance condemn those pernicious errors. 

Before: the bulls of Pope Gregory could reach England, King Edward 
was no more. He Cied.on the 27th of June, 1377, having reigned nearly 
fifty-one years. His successor was Richard I[., son of Edward, prince of 
Wales, who died in the previous year. Richard was only eleven years old. 
He was crowned at Westminster on the 16th of July, and reigned under 
the guardianship of his uncle, John, duke of Lancaster, The duke of Lan- 
caster and Henry Percy, marshal of the kingdom, supported Wyokliff. 

Gregory, fearing the summer maladies of Rome, resolved to go with his 
whole court to Anagni, and he took up his abode there until the end of No- 
vember, 1877. 


* Fleury, vi, p36. 
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The pope began to be tormented with the idea of returning to France, 
and the French cardinals daily renewed their entreaties to that end. Con- 
sequently, wishing to provide for the election of his successor, he signed a 
bull on the 19th of March, 1378, in which he made some important arrange- 
ments. In case of the death of the pontiff, the cardinals who should then 
be in Rome, or @ majority of them, might, without summoning the absent, 
or waiting for them, choose, either in or out of Rome, a place to assemble 
in conclave. Notwithstanding the opposition of a minority, the majority 
could aet, and disregarding the law requiring a two-thirds vote, the election 
could be made by a simple majority of the cardinals present,—for instance, 
& majority of seven to six. The election thus made was to be valid for that 
time, and whoever should be elected, even thongh there was a very strong 
minority, should )e the true pontiff, and pastor of the Universal Church. 

But death came before the pope could effect his return. He observed* 
that Rome was no longer a fitting place for him, and that the Romans 
despised his decisions, while they were reccived with respect by all Catholic 
potentates. 

One of the circumstances which most afflicted. the pope was that of the 
disobedience of the bendcresi (bannerets!, who had laid at his feet their 
banners, the symbol of their authority, and had taken them up again to 
continue to govern independently. Gregory found himself obliged to yield | 
to their prepotence, otherwise he would have had to fear violence. 

Farther, some rebellious cities had promised submission ; but; far from 
acting upon that prudent determination, they excited to revolt the comuti, 
who had remained faithful. Everywhere petty tyrants sprang up who in- 
sulted the pontifical dignity ; and the Florentines (all Guelphs as they were), 
that is to say, professedly protectors of Rome, supported the resistance of 
the refractory pocestats. Afflicted by so much disorder in public affairs, 
and no longer able to bear the tortures of the gravel, which extinguished 
all his strength and courage, Gregory became seriously ill, and died on the 
28th of March, 1378, at the age of forty-seven years, lacking a few days, 
having governed the Holy Sce seven years, two months, and twenty-eight 
days, 28 well at Avignon as at Rome. Novaes cites the judgment of Ber- 
castel upon the pontiffs of Avignon, and adds his own opinion.t 

“@regory XI,” says Bercastel,t “was the seventh and the last of the 
pontiffa whom for a period of over seventy years the Church of France con- 
secutively gave to the Universal Church. Although these pontifis were all, 
without exception, illustrious for their knowledge and talents, and though 
most of them were also distinguished for sanctity of life, and though some 
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of them even had the gift of miracles, their names are not in high repute 
in the Roman Church, which makes them résponsible for fatal disturbances, 
and the desolation that she suffered during more than a century. The 
strange translation of the Apostolic See into France stamps on their nation 
a stigma which the brilliancy of their talents and much virtue have not 
been able to efface, and which, even centuries hence, will at most be only 
weakened.” Novaes then adds: “Thus in our time writes & Frenchman, 
who observes in his own countrymen, as well as in the Italians, a blind par- 
tiality when they treat on this subject. This Frenchman, holding himself 
between the two parties, nevertheless shows how deserving of reproach is 
that translation to Avignon of tho Chair of Saint Peter, thus taking from 
Rome that to which it was for so many reasons cntitled, to remove it to a 
place which for so many reasous was unfit for it. I cite this French writer 
upon this point because he treats it with judgment and experience in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth volumes of his history.” 

The opinion of Bercastel appears to me to be sound and judicious ; it is 
calculated to destroy, partly at least, those recriminatious which are the 
more useless, because the evil ix now remedied. Novaes, who accedes with 
courtesy, reserve, and yet with a very completo determination to the dictum 
of Bercastel, seems to me to speak like a man of pence, conciliation, and 
order. Novaes also mildly, yet firmly, blames that usurpation which wes 
undoubtedly culpable. Constantly restrained within tho limit of consider- 
ation, and calm, but of a calin that does not always sleep, I too believe that 
pardon should be granted. But it should be onc of those conditional par- 
dons that do not allow of a relapse into the same offence. Who knows 
whether the bitterness of exaggerated raucors, whether the obstinacy which 
defends misunderstood rights, whether the ignoble misapprehensions which 
in every quarrel spring up from reciprocal denunciations—who knows 
whether all those circumstances, mischievous to both Rome and France, 
may not sometimes have postponed peace and concord? These should 
never cease to exist between the mother, who hes all the rights, and the 
daughter, whose love su greatly aids the mother, and whose hate or indiffer- 
ence can bring so many troubles upon the metropolis of Christendom. In 
trath, over-timid pontiffs erred, no doubt, in quitting Rome, and in seem- 
ing to advise their successors to abandon that city. Clement V. set an ex- 
ample which produced great evils, but his successors should more warmly 
have demanded their country, for every pontiff, in whatever country born, 
became Roman on the day of his consecration. The error was serious on 
the part of the French popes ; it was no Jess 80 on the part of the French 
sovereigns, disposed to believe it useful to have a pope always at hand, or, 
os we may say, under their thumb. Those sovereigns, it must be remarked. 
by my readers, had occasion to learn that those same French pontiffs them- 
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selves sometimes resisted that monarchical nepotism, more perilous than 
any family nepotism, There are some Avignon .bulls which seem to have 
been signed in Roman independence. There were also emperors who met 
with refusal, and were irritated at their own miscalculations. I need not 
mention instances, we have seen them accumulate in these annals for the 
period to which they belong. 

Every important capital, every cabinet which desires success in its affaire, 
if thoy are just,-grossly blunders in attempting snares, falsehoods, threats, 
when it imprisons the high pontifical power so deeply rooted in Rome, binds 
it in porfidious fetters in order to extort compliances, abandonments, and 
hollow benedictions. Is it not very dangerous for one power thus to en- 
deavor to oppress the religious polity of another? The designs of God 
are impenetrable. He may permit here or elsewhere displacements which 
disturb the equilibrium ; be can bring back weaknesses, proud impulses, the 
vociferations of declaimers, armed sophisms, and forgetfulness of all human 
dignity. Those fallibilities of reason, that brutishness, are well known to 
us. So in the case that must be supposed that Rome would be a stubborn 
field to Saint Peter, the true course must Le this: the happiness that she 
should try to misunderstand and cast from her should be restored to her in 
spite of herself; she must not bo permitted to disorganize that immense 
Christian worship which does so much good, and which can and ought to 
continue to do it. ‘If kings knew how easy it is for them to obtain from 
the Holy See, each for himself, what is uscful and salutary; if kings knew 
that each commands in that city of all, but commands only on condition 
of demanding only his own, without seeking to despoil his neighbors; that 
when they keep within that law of right that the wisdom of Rome indicates, 
if they do not see very clear, thes yet will promptly obtain by abstaining 
from that fary which is always hurtful in affuirs ;—if kings knew all this, 
they would not make so many blunders. 

Not in vain has Rome for so many centuries been the city-of negotiations, 
of treaties, of skilful reconciliations; there, without fortune, and almost 
without salsry, lives a race of sugacious men who find, in the chanceries 
which abound in the secrets of all the world, explanations and counsels which, 
clothed in a noble Ciceronian latinity, they send to you for your chart and 
your compass. . 

This digression noturally finds its place at the moment of the disappear- 
ance of the last Avignon pope. Unfortunately, we shall still have to tell 
of political disasters which followed the death of Gregory XI. That pontiff 
at least repaired, as far as he could, the evils which he partly caused ; for, 
in foct, schism—odious schism—was planted in the soil of the Church, and 
its numerous branches were thrown abroad like those of the upas of Bor- 
neo, But let us draw the character of this pope, who, on many occasions, 
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apart from the question about Avignon, deserved well of Christendom. 
Gregory was one of the most learned men of his time, celebrated for his 
knowledge of canon law, easy of approach, and gentle in manner, with 
much of that peculiar courtesy which so well becomes princes. In ail the 
actions of Gregory we see traces of his modesty, hia benevolence, bis pru- 
dence, his frankness, and his natural liberality. Hoe cheerfully gave proofs 
of patronage and generosity to the learned. It must be admitted that this 
pope was too partial to his relations, but he would not aggrandize them mora 
than they had been by his uncle Clement. Upon that point, Father Berthier, 
in the Eeclesiasticul History of France, says: “This pope constantly had 
with him his father, his brothers, and his nephews ; and at their solicitation 
he granted favors which were not always wisely. bestowed.” 

Gregory was interred in the church of Santa Maria Nuova, the old title, 
bat commonly called Santa Francisca Romana. There terminated the 
novendiali (nine days’ funeral rites), which were commenced at Saint Peter's. 

Tn 1584, the Roman senate“ placed on his tomb an epitaph, which Father 
Jacob gives in his Billiothéque Pontificale (page 97), and which is also given 
in the Lives of the Popes of Avignon (page 522). 

The French historians of that time have, in general, spoken favorably of 
this pope, because he was the first to restore the Holy See to Rome; and he 
is in no favor with the Italian historians, because, in the peninsula, he was 
constantly at war and in dispute with most of the governments of that 
country. 

The Holy See remained vacant eleven days. 


204. URBAN VI.—a. pv. 1878. 


HIS pope was originally named Bartholomew Butilti 
“§ Prignani; he was of an illustrious family of Naples, 
and archbishop of Bari, whither he was transferred 
from the bishopric of Acerenza by Gregory KI. 
Although it was known that he was not decorated 





at the age of sixty years, on the Sth of April, 1878, 
» by sixteen cardinals who were in Rome, and formed 
the conclave there. Among those cardinals four 
were Italian, eleven French, and one Spanish. The sacred callags sonsisted 
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of twenty-three cardinala. Six had remained at Avignon, and one, John de 
la Grange, was legate at Florence. We shall enter into some details upon 

On the 7th of April those sixteen cardinals were assembled in conclave. 
A caporione (chief of the quarter) of the danderesi, who governed the muni- 
cipal quarters or divisions of Rome, presented himself with a message from 
the Romans, informing the electors that the people desired a Roman pope. 
He reminded them that before the death of Gregory the cardinals them~- 
selves had determined that it should be so, that the pontiff might no more 
retire from Rome, which his departure would plunge into ruin and desola- 
tion. Oardina] de Glandeve replied that they would choose a worthy man, 
capable of rightly governing the Church, and the etporione took his leave, 
saying: “God grant that you give us a Roman; if you do not, you will 
repent it!” He had scarcely gone when they unanimously elected the arch- 
bishop of Bari, upon whom they had fixed their choice even before they 
entered into conclave. His election, entirely free and exempt from all 
violence, was the sole work of the Holy Ghost. Such was the language in 
which the sixteen clectors described that election to the cardinals who had 
remained at Avignon. Their letter is in the Lives of the Popes of Avignon 
(page 338). A vague rumor announced this election in Rome. The Ro- 
mans, who would fain have seen the tiara on the brow of Cardinal Orsini, 
although the caporione had not suid so, and who had forgotten that this 
one of the two Roman cardinals was too young to be elected, rushed to 
arms, and began to assault tho Vatican, exclaiming, “ I will have a 
Roman! we will have a Roman!” Now, bevides Cardinal James Orsini, 
who was too young, there was but one other Roman, Francis Tebaldeschi, 
cardinal of Saint Peter's, who was very old, and of obscure condition. 
He was called cardinal of Suint Peter's because he had been the senior 
canon of that basilica. In renlity, he should have been styled cardinal 
of Saint Sabina, as that was his title. The cardinals, with Tebaldeschi’s 
coneent, published that he was the elected pontiff, and that he was a Ro- 
man. The good cardinal lent himself to this feint. He was attired in 
the pontifical habits, and the populace hastened to pay their homage to 
him. All this appeared easy, because the really elected pope was absent, 
so that it was not necessary that two cardinals should combine to mislead 
the populace. 

Meantime the sacred college secretly made known to the archbishop of 
Bari his own legitimate election. 

The “cardinal of Saint Peter's,” quite decrepit with age, could not any 
longer endore the pain that he felt as often as the populace came to kiss his 
hands, which were ewollen and stiffened with the gout. At length he tried, 
with oll the strength that was left in his voice, to make the people understand 
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that not he but the archbishop of Bari was the newly elected pope, elected 
by his—the cardinal of Saint Peter's—and his colleagues unanimous votes. 

As soon as the populace confasedly understood his words they burst into 
a terrific fury. They rushed hither and thither about the Vatican, threaten- 
ing to kill the cardinals if they would not elect a Roman, But the cries of 
the people were only in vain ; there were only two Roman cardinals, one too 
old, who would not be elected, and the other too young, who therefore oould 
not be. 

‘The cardinals were then shut up in conclave, when they simply confirmed 
the election already made; then they dispatched Agapetus Oolonna to tell 
the populace that they might kill them, but that they were all determined to 
make no other choice. Colonna was also to point out that the electing car- 
dinals had favored none of themselves, but that their choice had fallen on 
an absent archbishop. 

The fury of the Romans began to calm down. It was therefore resolved, 
in the conclave of the 9th of April, to attire the new pope (who chose to 
take the name of Urban Y1.) in the pontifical habits, to placo him in the 
Chair of Saint Peter, and to go through the usual ceremonies. The cardi- 
nals, who had retired, te conceal themselves from the fury of the populace, 
again assembled to the number of twelve, and they were enabled to proceed, 
with some quietness, to the exaltation. On the 10th, Easter-day, Urban 
was crowned by Cardinal James Orsini. The four absent cardinals, who 
had been sheltered in Zagarolo, a fortified castle, took part in the ceremony ; 
and the same day the pope was cuabled tu take possession of Saint John 
Lateran, 

Searcely two months had clapsed, when the cardinals perccived that Urban 
showed small respect to them. He had determined to reform some abuses. 
Moreover, he did not agree with then on some most important questions. 
Most of the cardinals were for rctuning to Avignon, to which Urban would 
not consent. Eleven of the cardinals, those who were French, and the 
Spaniard, de Luna, under the pretext of the excessive heat, retired to the: 
city of Anagni, while Urban, with the few Itulian cardinals, went to Tivoli 

The opposing cardinals, secure of the protection of the king of France, dé- 
nounced the violence that the Romnns had exercised towards thom. Evil 
counsels then prevailed, and that part of the sacred college had the audacity 
to depose Urban from the poutificate—that sane Urban whom they had all 
freely elected, with even # resolute and courageous firmness, in presence of 
the fury of the Roman populace. The pope, deposed by them, was also do- 
clared contumacious. After such a decision, those cardinals knew no feeling _ 
of moderation; they went to Fondi, a city 6ubject to Count Metoring 
Gaetani, at a short distance from Gaeta, with the permission, anf-eren ah , 
the carnest request, of Queen Jano, who pretended that she aleo tind, 
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reason to complain of Urban. There they brought into their party three 
other Italian cardinals, which made the number of the opposition fifteen. 
On the 20th of September, they elected Robert of Geneva, of whom we 
shall speak by and by, and who thus became antipope. 

Let us speak plainly, These cardinals had no just reason for deposing 
Urban, who had been very truly elected without any symptoms of violence, 
while they resorted to violence for the destrection of their own work. Let 
us give a summary of the facts, The Romans had besieged and maltreated 
the cardinals to make them elect a Roman, and the cardinals had elected 
one who was not » Roman, and had done sv in spite of the clamor of the 
inhabitants of Rome. The tumult being appeased, those cardinals, with 
their own hands, had clothed Urban in the pontifical habits. Did they not, 
by that very act, ratify freely the election they alreafly bad freely made, and 
validate it, even had it not been, as here we must see that it was, legitimate 
throughout? 

Nay more, the cardinal uf Limoges, Juhu de Gros, hearing that his brother 
Pierre do (iros, chamberlain, had a~ked the bishop of Cassano, who states 
the fact, whether the archbishop of Bui was the k gitimate pope, replied, 
taking a missal in his hand, “I swear by these Holy Gospels that Monsignor 
of Bari is truly pope, elected by all of us cardinals unanimously, as traly 
as Saint Petor was the veritable pope and view of Tesus Christ.” 

Peter de Luua, Spaniard. who also became antipope, and who prolonged 
that schism of which we now see the inception, heing questioned on the 
same oceasion, replied, swearing ‘as was his fatal habit, “I swear, and I 
believe, that from Saint Peter to the present time there bas never been a 
truer pope in the Church of God, nor onc more | sitimately or more unani- 
mously elected, both before and after we went into the conclave.” 

Letters from the cardinal of Geneva, afterwards an antipope, aftirmed the 
same legitimacy. They were addressed to the Emperor Charles TV, to the 
Count of Flanders, and to the Duke of Burgundy. Subsequently, those 
princes, learning that that cardinal had chauged his opinion, read again the 
lettors which they had received, and held in contempt the contrary opinion, 
which he sought to advance. There in also extant another letter, written 
by the sacred college to the Emperor Charles; it was sealed with the 
imporial soul and with that of five barons of the empire, and it was pab- 
lished by Henry de Knigton to confound the apostacy of the rebellious car 
dinale, Still another Wwtter is extant from the sixteen electing cardinals to 
the cardinals who remained at Avignun, who at once recognised Urban as 
tha te pope. : 

Notwithsteading so many proofs, taken from the signatures and the words 
of the rebels themselves, they persisted in the act of deposition that they had 
settled. And thus commenced the twenty-second schiam of the Westen 
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Church, at once the longest and the most pernicious, for it lasted fifty-one 

- years, from the 20th of September, 1878, to the 26th of July, 1429. At this 
latter period, as we shall see, Clement VILL, the antipope, submitted to the 
trae pontiff Martin V. 

Let us return to the period which immediately concerns us. 

The faithful, during this time, knew not who was the true head of the 
Church whom they should obey. For, if Saint Catharine of Sienna; if 
Peter, prince-royal of Spain, » Franciscan friar, illustrious by his virtues, 
and honored as possessing the gift of prophecy ; if Alphonso, the Spaniard, 
who from the bishopric of Jena had gone to a solitary and apostolical life, 
and was the companion of Saint Bridget in her pilgrimages; if Saint 
Catherine, who was the daughtcr of Saint Bridget; if such personages, I 
say, sustained the side of Urban VL, Robert of Geneva, called Olement VIL, 
‘was supported by Saint Vincent Ferrer, the oracle of Spain, confessor of 
the archbishop of Buri before his pontificate, and by Peter of Luxembourg, 
the model of holy prelates. 

Pope Urban VI. was obeyed by Italy, England, Germany, Bohemia, Hun- 
gary, Poland, Portugal, Denmark, Sweden, Nortvay. Prussia, and Friseland. 
On the other hand, Robert, called Clement VIE, was recognized by France, 
Spain, Scotland, Cyprus, Sicily, Naples, and by many provinces that changed 
their fealty as often as they deemed it to their interest. Others remained 
neutral until a council should decide. Urban returned from Tivoli to Rome, 
escorted hy the troops of Queen Jane, whe ere long declared against him. 
From Saint Mary Major he went to the palace of Saint Mary in Trastevere, 
and on the 18th of September he made a promotion of twenty-six cardinals, 
but three of them declined to accept the dignity. 

On the 6th of November, in the same year, 1378, the pope deposed and 
deprived of the purple and of ecclesiastical benefices, and inflicted other 
penalties, on the antipope Clement VIL, as well af the principal authors of 
the schism. On the 29th of the same month he condemned the absttors, 
clerical or lay, of the rame Clement. With the other cardinals he dissemblod, 
especially with the three Italian descrters, in order that he might ascortein 
if by forgivences he might not bring them lack to obedience. But in thie 
he did not succeed. Among the twenty-six newly promoted cardinals there 
were three French :—Philip d’Alengon, of the branch of the Valois, tishop 
of Beauvais, then patriarch of Jerusalem, and bishop of Ostia; Rainulph 
de Gerza de Monturc, near Limoges, bishop of Sisteron; and Eisear de 
Sobran. Another cardinal, Eston, was English, born at Hercford, in England, 
of tavan conditions a Benedictine monk, of vast eradition, and very pitamen 
he had merited the dignity of bishop of London. Another of those ql, 
nals, o religious of the Order of Mercy, was a Spaniard. The ofher-twemmiyy 
one were Italians, from varioes parts of the peninsula, 4 
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In 1379, the antipope sent an army against Urban; but the generals com- 
manding for the latter beat the antipopt’s troops, and made their general a 
Prisoner. As a result of this victory, the French, who occupied the castle 
of Saint Angelo, were obliged to deliver it to the Romans, who, irritated 
against the foreigners, dismantled the place and carried away the.marbles 
and other valuable objects. Fortunately, Boniface EX. restored that fortress, 
to which he added some outworks beyond the mausoleum of Adrian. 

The schism would now have come to au end had not Queen Jane given an 
asylum to the antipope. She had written to Saint Catharine that she would 
rather lose both kingdom and life then remain in schism, and she aided 
Clement. 

The Bolognese having revolted against the temporal delegates of Urban, 
Clement thought there was u good opportunity of Lringing over that city to 
his side; but he was told in reply that, nvtwithstunding their revolt, they 
would remain faithful in their present obedience, until it should be fully de- 
cided who was the true pontilt. 

Urban made a second promotion of cardinals. It included one Bohemian, 
John Oczko, secretury to Charles 1V., and bishop of Olmutz; and two 
Hungarians, Demetrius, ninbassador to Rome frum King Louis L., and Val- 
entine, bishop of Funfkirehin (Five Churches), also ambassador to Urban 
from the same prince. 

The pup, in 1380, ordered proceedings to commence against “Tune, queen 
of Naples, and he declared her schismatie, heretical, aud guilty of high 
trenyou. He deposed her, deprived her of the kingdom that she held in fef 
from the Holy Sec, and he invited to the possession of those states Charles 
Durazzo, prince of Hungary, son of the count of Gaeta, and then a general 
in the service of Louis, king of Hungary, Jane's neurest relation, 

Charles arrived in Rome in 1381. Having taken before Urban the oath 
of fidelity, he was raised to the rank of senator, aud received the crown of 
the kingdom of Naples. The Holy Father advanced him 80,000 golden 
crowns to enable him speedily to conquer the kingdom, 

The new king ratified the gift made to Franeis Priguani, nephew to the 
pope, of several provinces which his uncle had secured to him. On this 
occasion Urban was as imprudent as censurable in his nepotism. 

Charles Durazzo having presented himself before Naples, experienced no 
resistanoe, and made prisoners of Queen Anne and ber husband, Otho of 
Brunswick. But as soon aa Charles, who was styled Charles IIT., had taken 
posscssion of the kingdom, he rofused to dismember it in favor of the 
nephew of Urban, and declared that it was unjust to do @, and a bad os- 
smaple to aet before the other nephows of the pope. From this resulted wars 
between the king, who broke his word, and the pope, who had so much de- 
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The gift of the pope to Priguani included the principality of Capug, the 
duchy of Amalfi, and the county of Caserto, with Fondi, Minervino, Alta- 
mura, Aversa, Gaeta, Capri, Sorrento, Nocera, Somma, and many other 
tities, as well as castles and fortresses. Amidst these possessions Naples 
remained isolated, almost blockaded by the sea, and it was not difficult to 
drive Charles IYI. out, and thus almost entirely deprive him of the whole 
of the kingdom. 

In the Ember-days of Advent, in the year 1381, Urban made a promotion 
of cardinals, among whom he included the archbishops of Cologne and 
of Treves, but both refused the dignity; most of the other cardinals be- 
longed to Italy. This time there was not one Frenchman—a very fitting 
abstinence. 

In 1382, the Romans, under various pretexts, revolted against the pope 
and the cardinals. The latter hid themselves in various places, but Urban, 
in full pontificals, courageously faced the populace. Carrying the cross in 
his hand, he looked so stern and angry that the revolted fell on their knees 
and asked pardon, which he granted. 

However, Louis of Anjou, having been adopted by Queen Jane, seized 
upon Provence. 

Louis of Anjou, son of John, king of France, brother of Charles V., and 
regent of the kingdom at the commencement of the reign of Charles VI., 
threatened Charles HT. with a terrible vingeance, because the latter had 
strangled Jane, whose states he occupied. Louis advanced towards Italy 
to reconquer the kingdom of Naples aud to depose Urban. 

The pontiff declared Louis anid his abettors schismaties, apostates, escri- 
legions, and guilty of treason to the pontifical majesty, and at the same 
time ordered @ crusade against the army of Louis. The French prince 
ventured to enter the Abruzzi. Charles TIL, after evacuating Naples, oom- 
menced a defensive war, nore pradent than that of Manfred and Conradine, 
and waited for the climate and the fevers to make the usual havoc in the 
ranks of the French. His anticipation was realized ; Louis of Anjou died 
of disease at Bari on the 1@th of October, 1384, and his army voluntarily 
disbanded. 

The pope, who had previously thought right to go to Naples, was kept 
prisoner there by Charles; lut after various vicissitudes they became recon- 
cited. Unfortunately, the question still remained about the investitares that 
Urban had granted to his nephew Prignani. 

Peter of Aragon, who had as yet seemed to be neutral between Urban 
and the antipop@sent ambassadors to Urban, begging him to graat hkn 
the province of Naples, to exempt him from the annual tribute for Sardinia, - 
and soliciting such « host of other favors ae proved that his accession 46° 
Urban’s side must be dearly paid for. But Urban refused all these oon- 
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ditions, and Peter, in a spirit of disappointment and vengeance, then de- 
clared against the legitimate pop’. 

The relations between Urban and Charles became more and more em- 
bittered every day. Then the king and some of the cardinals formed a 
conspiracy against Urban, who had retired to Nocera.* 

He had become odious to the cardinals, because he had exposed them to 
a thousand dangers, because he would not return to Rome, and because he 
refused to make peace with King Charles, On these grounds several aban- 
doned him ; others seemed to think that they could not yet quit him. Of 
these latter the Holy Father caused six to be arrested, on the charge of 
having conspired against him. It is affirmed that Cardiual Thomas Orsini 
revealed the conspiracy. The names of those arrested were Cardinal Gentil 
de Sangro, Louis of Venise, Adam Lston, Bartholomew, archbishop of 
Genoa, John Doria, archbishop of Corfu, and Marinus del Giudice, arch- 
bishop of Tarento. 

Urban blindly followed the counsels of his infuriated nephew Prignani. 
The latter demanded the deposition of the six caidinals, and had them put 
to the torture. Novaes fails to describe the frightful torments they endured, 
for it would be to confess that the fourteenth century was no less abominable 
than the tenth, We have already made a sad comparison between the 
latter and the twelfth, aud accordmels Nosaes refers us to Bereastel. The 
conspirators, who were not in the power of Urbam, held him besieged in 
Nocera, where he obstinately defended himself Being unexpectedly re- 
lieved, he wandered about for a long time m the kingdom of Naples, at 
Messina, at Corneto, and near Rome. At length he reached Genoa, having 
with him the six captive cardinals, as Richelieu had proudly conducted his 
prisoners upon the Rhone. Prignani, who, in his frantic desire to reign, 
had occasioned eo much mischief, was m the power of Charles, and that 
nephew conld no longer be charged with the treatment endured by the six 
prisoners. At length those unfortunate cardinals, with the exception of the 
English cardinal, were put to death in their prison at Genoa. Monsignor 
Bechetti gives the history of this tragedy in his Enivsiastivad History of 
the Western Schiem (vol. i., page 209). It seems that Cardinal Eston, so 
eminent for his piety and his learning, obtained his life, and at length his 
liberty, on the demand of Richard, king of England. Authors friendly 
to Urban have held that the other five cardinals only perished because 
their friends attempted to poison the pope. What odious crimes each 
party charges upon the other! Fatal nepotiam, what infamies you then 
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the Church forbade attention to any other events than those which imme- 
diately concerned her in the person of the pope himself. 

The Genoese refusing some honors to Urban, he left their city and re- 
paired to Eucea, and thence to Perugia, Tivoli, and Ferentino; and having 
no longer an asylum, he accepted the generous invitation of some Romans, 
and repaired to Rome. 

On arriving in that city, he ordered the jubilee to be reduced to thirty- 
threp years, in memory of the years of the life of Jesus Christ, and that the 
next jubilee should be held in the year 1390. He instituted the festival of 
the Visitation of the Blessed Viryin, become so celebrated, with the double 
Tite ; on the day following the octave of Saint John the Baptist, with vigil 
and octave, and the office composed by Cardinal Eston; and decreed that 
Corpus Christi might be celebrated, notwithstanding the interdict. He 
also granted an indulgence of a hundred days to all who accompany the 
Holy Viaticum from the church to the abode of the sick, and thence back 
to the church. 

At length, Urban enjoyed in Rome that peace whieh he had vainly sought 
in so many of the cities of Italy, and amidst the terrible vicissitudes of his 
disputed pontificate, but a violeut poison was administered to him. He 
suffered frightful pains, and died on the 15th of October, 1389, aged seventy- 
two years. He had governed eleven years, six months, and eight days, in 
a time of schism, of a thousand objects of terror, and of ferocious horrors 
committed and retaliated. The right-minded now hoped that those evils 
would cease, as the motiver that had produced them no longer existed. 
“But that disturbed state,” say» Novaes,~ “was still long to continue ere 
the faithful would fully recognize all the salue of Catholic unity.” “ And 
that is uot to be wondered at,t if we compare the frailties of that pontiff 
with those which he lacked to cause hin to be loved.” 

Urban was of low stature, and corpulent; his dark countenance had 6 
somewhat stern expression. It is conceded that he was an excellent writer 
on canonical science The qualities of his heart may be considered under 
two aspects, as we learn from coutcimporary writers. Before his pontificate, 
he loved justice, and the purity of language; ho bated simony; he was 
favorable to the good, and unfavorable to the evil; he gave a good recep- 
tion to th, learned, and was fund of solitude. He was bumble, pious, 
tractable, patient in his own adversity aud compassionate of that of others. 

It is urged that all those virtues disappeared when he attained the pon- 
tificate, and that losing then all his advantages, he was assailod by impra, 
dence, hardship, gnd haughtinows ; especially caused by the facility wih 
which he listaned to fitterers and inconsiderate advisers, 
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Let us conceal no portion of the trath. 

Urban would have been the worthiest of the papacy, had he never be- 
come pope; and one of the popes most deserving of praise, if he had been 
more gentle, more docile, more tranquil, and less eager for the advancement 
of his family, who, however, after his death, could not retain all the honors 
that he had heaped upon them. 

His nephew, Francis Prignani, who, despairing of the hife of his uncle, 
had taken refuge in the March of Ancona, where he had some castles, fell 
into the hands of his enemies, and was thrown into prison at Perugia, 
There, in order to regain his liberty, he surrendered his fiefs. Under tho 
following pontificate, he went to Reme. Poor and abject, and finding him- 
self despised by alt, he went to Apulia. At the end of about six years, he 
determined to go to Venice, and on the passage, during a terrible storm on 
the Adriatic, he perished miserably, together with his mother, his sons, and 
his servants. . 

With him ended the family of Urhan, which had been so unjustly enriched 
by the favors of the pontiff. 

The Holy See was tacant seventeen days. 

The antipope, called Clement VIL, was son of Amadeus, count of Ge- 
neve, and of Matilda of Boulogne. The male line of that family ended 
with the Robert of whom we spoak, and the county passed to the count of 
Savoy. 

Robert was lame from his birth, but otherwise enjoyed good health. He 
had at first been prothonotary of the Holy See, and then the forty-fourth 
bishop of Terrouan, a See since transferred to Boulogne; subsequently 
ecclesiastic of Cambray ; and finally, named by Gregory XE. cardinal-priest 
of the Holy Apostles. The same pontiff created him, in 1376, legate and 
commandant of an army sent from Avignon into Italy. 

* He was thirty-six years old when he was named pope at Fondi, by the 
eleven French cardinals, and the Spanish Cardinal de Luna. the enemy of 
Urban. 

Although the French cardinals had seduced to them three of the four 
Italian cardinala, who had remained faithful to Urban, by promising their 
votes to each of the three, yet the French cardinals gave their votes to no 
Ttolian cardinals, and did not oppose Ciement,.who was crowned on the 
2ist of September, in presence of Otho of Branswick, and of the ambassa- 
dors of Queen Jane. The ceremony took place six months after the election 
of Urban VL. 

Glement, after the roat of an army which he bad ogposed to that of Ur- 
ban, retired to Splonata, near Gaeta, and thence to Naples, where the queen 
received him with honors. But the Neapolitan people, better advised than 
their queen, would not lend themsclves to the intrigues of an intrading 
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pope. He was therefore obliged to retire to Gaeta, and thence to Avignon, 
which latter he entered on the 20th of June. 

There he pretended to establish his pestilential chair, in which he was 
recognized by the countries that we have slready enumerated. After many 
wrongful proceedings instituted against Urban, he published decrees against 
that pontiff’s sueceasor, Boniface, and at the same time he crowned as king 
of Naples, Louis, duko of Anjou, son of him who had died in Apulia. 
Charles V., king of France, was present at that ceremony, and presented 
the basin to the celebrant, whom he was unfortunate enough to recognize as 
legitimate. 

‘While the doctors of the Sorbonne, among whom were then included 
Peter d'Ailly, and other eminent personages, proposed, after the denth of 
Urban, some means of putting an end to the delusion, an endeavor which 
incensed Clement, that perverse prelate, after a schismatic government of 
fifteon years, eleven months, and twenty-eight days, died on the 16th of 
September, 1394, of an apoplexy, caused by his anger at the opinions of the 
Sorbonne, and was buried in the cathedral of Avignon, whence, on the 17th 
of September, 1401, he was transferred to the church of the monastery of 
the Celestines, which he hed foundsf.-“*-e™ ee me 

Clement was of so unamiable a disposition, that Saint Antoninas com- 
pares him to Herod and Nero. He is accused of sanguinary cruelty when 
he commanded the pontifical army. Hoe was succeeded im the anti-paprncy 
by Benedict XII, of whom we shall speak hereafter, and who must not be 
confounded with Benedict XIII., the frue pontiff, who was created in 1724. 


205. BONIFACE IX.—a. p. 1889. 


ONIFACE IX. was originally named Pietro Toma- 
zelli. He belonged to a poor but noble family of 
the city of Naples, the stem of which was the Cibo 
family of Genos. Pietro was born at Carasenello, 
an old fief of his family. At first © canon of the 
cathedral of Naples, he went to Rome, where, by 
the purity of his morals and his attention to his 
= : : duty, he gnined the esteem and the confidence of 
Drom VL . Who nominated him apostolic prothonotary, and, in 1991, erested, 
him cardinal. Scarcely fifteen years before, Peter went into Rome am ex- 
seedingly poor cleric, utterly destitute of resources. 
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It is only at Rome that such changes of fortune can he seen. 

‘He was thirty years old, according to Platina, Bary, and Tursellini ; thirty- 
four according to Bnoninsegui and Saint Antoninus ; and forty-five accord- 
ing to some other writers, when he was elected pope, on the 2d of November, 
1889, hy fourteen cardinals of the party of Urban VI. He was crowned on 
the 9th of the same month. 

A few days later, on the 10th of September, he created four cardinals ; 
two were Nenpolitans, one Paduan, and one Roman. Among the Neapoli- 
tans was Cosmo Migliorati, who succeeded Boniface under the name of 
Innocent VIL. 

In the same consistory, the pope restored the hat to four cardinals who 
had been deposed by Urban ; and among them was Adam Eston, bishop of 
London, one of those who had heen kept captive by Urban, and who owed. 
his life to the courageous interference of Richard IL, king of England. 

One of the other restored cardinals was named Pileo, of the family of the 
counts of Prota, He was born at Concordia, in Friuli, aml was bishop of 
Treviaa, of Padnun, and of Ravenna. From that time he was surnamed de 
tre capellithe thrice-hatted, becanse he had leen made cardinal by Urban, 
who afterwards imprisoned him ; by Clement, who, being master at Avignon, 
received Pileo, when he escaped to that city. This hat, given by an intru- 
der, did not satisfy Pileo, who declined it. The hut which he received from 
Boniface was the third, and from these circumstances he obtained his sin- 
gular surname of the THRICE-HATITD. 

+In 1390, the Holy Father invited all bishops and princes to endeavor to 
put an end to the schism, 

Soon after his accession,* he carefully considered the situation in Italy. 
Charles IIL, king of Naples, who had also caused himself to be named king 
of Hungary, had heen poisoned on the 3il of June, 1386. His wife, Mar- 
garet, remained at Naples, as regent for her son Ladislaa. aged nineteen. 
But the nobility of the city gave its full confidence toa istracy inde- 
pendent of the crown, under the name of the eight of dom gurerve, an 
aristocratic magistracy that dispnted the authority of the qneen. The 
opposite party had proclaimed as king, Louis IT., the son of Lonis of An- 
jou, under the regency of his mother, Mary. Thus there were two minor 
kings, and two regents, but of unequal degrees of legitimacy. ° 

Boniface declared in favor of Ladislas, and caused him to be crowned 
king of Naples, in the month of March, 1390. That prince, by an authentic 
act published at Gaeta, on the 22d of March, declared that he had received 
his kingdom from the Holy Church, and he swore cogstantly to give aid to 
the Holy Spe against the antipope and the fale cardinals. Moreover, the 
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compacts were renewed that had been signed by Charles, hie father, or 
revoking the donations made to Urban’s nephew, Prignani. The parti- 
sans of Louis of Anjou, having taken up arms against Ledislas, the pope 
sent cavalry to his assistance, and endeavored to get the money necessary 
for him to keep up the war. 

In the same year, the pope celebrated the jubilee to which Urban had 
called the faithful, According to Thierry de Niem (lib. i., cap. 68), a great 
number of pilgrims attended, but no French, nor any of the inhabitants of 
any of the countries that acknowledged Clement. 

The pope granted to some of the cities of Germany the power to enjoy 
the jubilee, on condition of visiting their churches and subscribing towards 
the restoration of the churches of Rome. Some offences were committed 
in the matter, and Boniface ordered the punishment of the guilty. 

In 1891, the pope, learning that some Sicilians had sent aid to Louis of 
Anjou against Ladislas, king of Naples, ordered the archbishop of that 
island to excommunicate the supporters of Louis. Unfortunately, in Eng- 
land, the king's ministers, infected with the errors of Wyekliff, engayed 
their sovereign to renew the laws of the first two Edwards, which authorized 
the conferring of benefices and bisboprice without the sanction of the Holy 
See, and declared any one who appealed to Rome on the subject guilty of 
@ premunire. Boniface, by a diploma of the month of February, in thut 
year, 1391, annulled these laws, as well as others which were contrary to 
ecclesiastical liberty. 

Tn the same year, he canonized Saint Bridget, the foundress of the order 
called of The Saviour, and gave the constitution of the new university of 
Ferrara. Subsequently, that constitution not appearing to Clement KIV. 
to be adapted to the new state of things, he reformed its statutes by e new 
constitution, published in 1771, The Ecclesiastical States wero then ravaged 
by war, but Boniface, being a man of courage (uomo di petto ch’ egli ern), did 
not fail to find a prompt remedy, and endeavored to reduce the revolted to 
obedience. 

The Perugians, we-ry of the divisions which so strongly animated the 
Beocarino and Ruspante parties, solicited Boniface to lend them the aid of 
his presence. He was at that time displeased with the Romans, whase 
cegporioni had become insolent. He therefore resolved to comply with the 
request of the Perngians, and reconciled them to the Roman Church. The 
Raspanii had obtained, by the intercession of Boniface, permission to retarn 
to that city; but they showed themselves ungrateful. Boniface, leaving the 
two factions to their own devices, and learning that the Romans desired his 
return, becanse, as soon as the pontiff left that city, it was dosolated by 
famine and murders, returned to Rome on the 15th of September in that 
year. H 
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In 1894, Peter de Luna, a Spaniard, succectled the antipope Robert. On 
that occasion Boniface endeavored to recall all the schismatics. 

Tncorrigible Rome was afflicted with new troubles. Some called for 
Louis, the rival of Ladislas; others were for s personal and local authority. 
Boniface summoned up all his great courage, and it may be affirmed that 
he was the first pope who exercised alsolule temporal power in Rome, and 
in the Patrimony of Saint Peter. He took away all usurped authority from 
the Romans, and declared that the government of the country belonged to 
the pontifis; that the people should not st its own pleasure elect the magis- 
trates, and that tho banderesi were suppressed. He named as senator 
Malatesta, son of Pandolfo of Pesara, a man distinguished for virtne and 
ability. He in great pomp restored the castle of Saint Angelo, which be- 
came a fortress, and which the Romans themselves had partially destroyed. 
Lo the mole he added imposing bulwarks, which were afterwards kept up 
and edded to by Nicholas V., Alexander VI.. Pins IV., Urban VIIL, Clement 
X., and Innocent XI. Jn addition, Boniface fortified the capitol ahd the 
weaker portions of the pontifical palace. 

Ladisias no longer held"Naples, but the aid of the Holy Father enabled 
him to conquer a partion of the surrounding country. In those times it 
occasionally happened that the princes cither awakened or encouraged in 
the bosoms of the popes an inclination to nepotism. Ladislas gave to the 
nephews of the Holy Father the county of Sora, with other territory, at 
the moment when the wreck of the family of Prignani, the nephew of Pope 
Urban, eo miserably perished. 

However, Peter de Lune, who had taken the name of Benedict X¥., had 
organized a conspiracy against Boniface. A faithless governor had promised 
to give up to Martin, king of Aragon, the city of Civita Veechia for twelve 
thousand crowns, and the count of Fondi undertook to make the pope pris- 
oner on the appearance of Martin's army. But the conspiracy was dis- 
covered before it was executed. 

In 1399, Boniface determined to punish Honorius, count of Fondi, the 
principal abettor of the schism. He declared him guilty of apostacy, out- 
rage upon the pontifical majesty, and rebellion. 

Tn 1400, the Colonnas and Honorius Gaetani again attempted to seize the 
pereon of the pope, but the guards at the capitol repulsed the rebels at their 
first atteck. In the same year Boniface had the satisfaction to see Ladialas 
at length master of Naples and of the kingdom, and showing his affection 
for the Haly See. 

In the following year the electors of the empire baying deposed Ladialas, 
king of the Romans, and elected in his stead Robert, duke of Bavaria, sur- 
named the little, Boniface, in 1403, confirmed that election. 

T¢ is affirmed that Boniface established the perpetual annaice—i.e., one 
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year’s revenue of each bishopric, to be paid to the Roman court. Benedict 
XII. having written a letter t¢ Boniface proposing means of seuniting 
the Universal Church, Boniface was greatly annoyed, because be knew that 
Peter de Luna was not sincere. Boniface was seized by a violent fever, and 
died on the Ist of October, 1404, after governing the Church fourteen years 
and eleven months. 

The physicians, to cure him of the gravel," proposed a remedy, efficaciona 
perhaps, but certainly shameful, and he preferred death to a breach of 
chastity. This pontiff possessed distinguished qualities which made him 
worthy of his supreme ministry. With » handsome person, he had an im- 
posing countenance; he was well skilled in the chants of the Church and in 
grammar,t although little addicted to higher studies; he was affable, modest, 
able, prudent in temporal government, and courageous in defending his 
authority. Nevertheless, being bat little acquainted with the peculiar style 
and business of the Roman court, he signed, without reading them, the re- 
plies sent by his ministers, and sometimes blindly decided in accordance 
with the reports of his officers. 

The disastrous time in which he lived preventtd bim from achieving all 
the glory that might be hoped for from a great pope. 

The necessity of disheartening the antipope, and of recovering the ma- 
liciously usurped territories of the Church, compellud him 10 seek money 
by every means. But it must be added that in this he was not urged by 
avarice, for at his death only one golden florin was found in his possession. 
Besides, he knew not how to resist the solicitations of his mother, brothers, 
and nephews, whom he enriched beyond measure. But the whole family, 
after the death of the pope, was reduced to beggary, that by their example 
(says Saint Antoninns)t others might learn not to seek to enrich themselves 
at the expense of the goods of the Crucified. 

The Holy See was vacant fifteen days. ¢ 

Benedict XTIL, the antipope, Pierre de Luna by reel name, belonged to 
one of the most illustrious families of Aragon. He abandoned jurispradence 
for the career of arms. After a few years he resumed his studies, and be- 
came professor of canon law in the university of Montpellier, archdeacon of 
Saragossa, and provost of Valencia. 

On the 28th of September, 1394, he was elected at Avignon, to be opposed to 
Boniface IX., by twenty cardinals of the obedience of the falee Clement VII. 

On the 8d of October, Cardinal Guido, bishop of Frascati, ordained hin 
pope; on the following day he celebrated Mass, and was consecrated on 
the 11th, and crowned by the Cardinal-deacon Hago, and afterwards made 
his solemn cavaleade in Avignon. 
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He several times swore that he would give peace to the Church by his 
renunciation, if he should ever be elected. That promise blinded these who 
gave him their votes. His insincerity was soon discovered, as well as the 
tergivereatious with which he tried to impose upon the ambassadors of 
Charles, king of. France, who, in the year 1395, begged him to resign the 
pontifical insignia, in order that the Church might at length be restored to 
peave, 

The kings of France, Castile, and Naples suspended obedience in 1388, 
but the French renewed it to him on the 28th of March, 1403, after keeping 
him imprisoned five years in the castle of Avignon. In the time of Gregory 
Kil Benedict again promised to resign, but did not. In 1407, the king 
aent ambassadors to him at Marscilles, where he then was, to entreat him 
to refuse the title of pope, assuring him that otherwise he would be aban- 
doned by the whole kingdom. I dwell upon these particulars in order to 
show that the French indirectly renounced the schism before it was at an* 
end. Benedict received that threat haughtily, and issued a bull excom- 
wuniesting ali who separated from his obedieuce. The Sorbonne having 
published firma opinions on that subject, Benedict was unconcerned, and 
quite coolly Uehcld himself declared hereticul, schismatic, and a distarber 
of the peace uf Christendom. It was replied that he ought not to be called 
either pope or cardinal, and that he and all his ubettors ought to be punished 
with all the severity of the cauons. 

France seemed determined to deal more sharply with him; a council was 
to be assembled at Pisa, Benedict escaped, first to Callionre and then to 
Perpiguan. In 1408, he assembled a council of bishops of his party, who 
advised him to give peace to the Church by refusing the papacy. He gave 
fair words of promise to comply with that request, but he had not the cour- 
age to yield, and continued obstinate. Peter de Luna excited universal 
indignation. Gerson, punning upon his name, which is Latin for moon, 
said, “ Nothing but an eclipse of the moon can give peace to the Church.” 
16 is affirmed that when Gregory XL gave him the deaconry of Saint Mary 
in Cosmedin, he aaid to him: “Take care that your moon does not suffer an. 
eclipse.” But it is now considered that that saying is a) based upon that 
of Geraon. 

A$ length a council was convoked at Pisa, in which, i in spite of them- 
eelvos, Gregory XII. and Benedict XIIL. were both deposed. 

‘We shall see more details in the article on Gregory XUL The persist- 
ancy of the obstinate Benedict induced the Emperor Sigismund to make a 
Journey to Spain to endeavor te-cbtain from the intrader the much-desired 

renunciation, but the prince was unsuccessful. In the council of Constance 
Bemedict was deposed, and deprived of all his grades, titles, honors, und 
dignitics. He was also excommunicated as 8 scundaliner of the Church, s 
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promoter of the old echiam, a disturber of the universal peace, schismatic, 
heretic, and a pertinacious breaker of the article of faith, Unam sanciam 
eodesiam. 

He lost the friendship of all the princes, except Alphonso, king of Ara- 
gon. Asa last blow, he was given up by Saint Vincent Ferrer, his former 
eonfeseor and defender, who at last denounced him as a perfidions deoaiver 
of God’s people, and a perjurer, who deserved the contempt and indignadian 
of the faithful. 

Still, however, he had with him four cardinals, with # physician, and a 
Jew who had become a Catholic. Obstinate in the schiem, Benedict died, 
in the ninetieth year of his age, on the 29th of November, 1424, at Peniscols, 

‘He was a dangerous man, who braved six pontifis and two oounaile. Ber- 
castel allowed him virtues, but they were obscured by the thirst for great- 
ness and the passion for governing. Avignon, Avignon, behold the fruits 

* of the fatal hospitality which too timid popes received fromm you! Yon are 
not guilty of these things, no doubt; but certainly you must not boast of 
them. To these remarks let us address one fact. The city of Avignon, 
though no longer the abode of tho popes, continued to belong to them; and 
was still a devoted and faithful city. In the convulsions of the French revo- 
Tation it was torn from its masters. When Pius VII. passed an hour thcre, 
the most sincere respect was paid to him. Then, without disdaining its new 
country, it did not cease to show itself profoundly Catholic. That loving 
city, which deserves also to be beloved, contains a host of distinguished and 
generous men, who, with its delicious climate, present au assemblage of 
qualities and virtues that render it an ever desirable abode, The wit aud 
the odors of Provence abound there, and any sovereign losing euch subjects 
might justly envy the good fortune of him to whose lot it fell to gain them. 

Glen thus positively speaks of Boniface FX. : “ By his great courage he 
transferred to the papacy all the power of the Roman people, and created 
magistrates depending on himself.”* The preveding facts sufiiciently prove 
that Boniface was right thus to quiet the ever rising troubles in that unquiet 
and discontented capital. 
etire Penida by P. John Bap do Gt, prior of the Augustinisas of Linge, Petia, 
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ne ARB, Soc VIL (Cosmas Migliorati) belonged to 
” a respectable but not important family of Sulmo- 
3 na,a city of the Abruzzi, in the kingdom of Naples. 
4 After being a uotary at Capua, he went to Bo- 
~ logua, to study Jaw, and having attended the lec- 
4 is tures of the famous John de Lignano, was made 
= Ee ow & a doctor. John, having been sent hy the com- 

2% mune of Bologna on a mission to Urban VI, 
ee Migliorati to the pontiff, who, on ascertaining his 
virtues and talents, retained hin: in his service. The new retainer of the 
pope was named auditor of the Rota, und then clerk of the chamber, and 
was sont to England as collector of the rents of the Roman Church. Re- 
farning to Rome in 1386, he obtained the bishopric of Bologna, but, the 
inhabitants of that city showing some resistance, Urban promoted him to 
the archbishopric of Ravenva. Boniface created him a cardinal, and in- 
trusted him with the most important affairs. On the 17th of @ctober, 1404, 
Migliorati was elected pope by seven cardinals, who had been in the obedi- 
ence of the deceased pope. 

On the 11th of November, he was solemnly crowned, and on the same 
day he took possession of Saint John Lateran. 

Ladialas, king of Naples, having learned that Inuocent had promised tu 
abdicate the pontificate, if that was uecessary to the putting an end to the 
schism, and fearing that at the conclusion of a general peace he would lox 
hia own ill-secured crown, induced the pope to publish a constitution de 
claring that be would consent to no treaty of peace, unless it were estub- 
lished as © preliminary that Ladislas should remain in peaceable possession 
of hie State, This favor of the pope which preferred private interest to the 
weal of the Church, could not be avcepted by the French cardinals, Such 
& cheumstance made it difficult, if not absolutely impossible, to put an end 
to the schiam. It did not even prevent Ladislas, always miserably alive to 
hip own interesta, from invading the properties of the Church, and com- 
mitting acta which Innocent endoavored mildly to reprove. In vain he 
remitted the tribute, many years due, from the kingdom, and even waived 
i for three years to come ; these favora apparently only increased the per- 
versity and ingratitude of Ladislas. While pretending personal regard for 
the pope, this perjured prince aspired to rule absolutely in the Pontifical 

The Romans were excited by this revolt, long familiar to them, and 
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their demands became so unreasonable, that the pope one day eaid: “Do 
you wish also to wear our vestments?” He thus declared that he would 
sooner lose his pontificate than tolerate such insults as wet offered him. 

On the other hand, Alberic Barbiano, constable of Naples, and feudatory 
of the Holy See, breaking his promise, suddenly occupied some portion of 
the territary of Bologna, and even endeavored to seize upon its onpital. 
To repress the insolence of the constable, Innocent wrote to ail the gotern-- 
ors of the Ecclesiastical States, ordering that, on pain of excommunication, 
no one should give assistance or encouragement to Barbiano, ead that all 
the inhabitants should take up arms against him at the firet oall of the 
cardinal legate. . 7 

By the death of Francis Ordelaffi, who left no children, Forti and Cesena, 
of which he was lord, returned to the Holy See. ‘ 

‘When the cardinal legate, Balthazar Coscia, tried to take possession, he 
was opposed by some of the people of Forli, and thus new embarrasements 
sprang up to torment Innocent. 

On the 12th of June, the pope created eleven cardinals, six of whom were 
Romans. He hoped thus to increase his party in Rome, and to destroy the 
influence of the faction sustained by Ladislas, 

But this concession to the Romans did not quell the spirit of revolt. 
They endeavered to seize upon the Ponte-Molle, over the Tiber, which was 
oceupied by a detachment of the pontifical troops, but they were fortunately 
repulsed. After that check, the Romans began to treat, Then occurred 
an accident which disturbed the pope's council and embittered the malvon- 
tents. At the moment when two of the seven governors of the city were 
retarning from an audience given to them by the pope, Louis de Migliorati, 
nephew of Innocent, without the knowledge of the pope, seized the regents 
and the distinguished citizens who were with them, and ordered them to be 
put to death in his own palace. The Romans were scarcely informed of 
this perfidy, when the bell of the capitol rang, and the citizens rushed to 
arms and imprisoned some of the most respectable ecclesiastics. 

Innocent relying but little upun the fidelity of Antonio Tomazelli, the 
commandant of the castle of Saint Angelo, who was in correspondende 
with Ladislas, thonght fit to go to Viterbo. While he was on Me™ 
thither, the heat was so oppressive that many persons in his suite ditt of 
thrist. 

The pope remained in that ety seven months, and was then 
the Romans, who, though always ready to revolt, were alwaya” : 
better way of thinking by the sufferings which revolt always ie upon 
them. They bethought them of the indignation with which hed ~~ 
the crime of his nephew ; but why had the pope a nephew? 

The Holy Father, whon thus recslled, consented to return, Ho had 
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possession taken of the city, the capitol, all the gates, and the castle of 
St. Angelo, and then re-entered Rome. 

Farther noetilities having been committed, he excommunicated Ladislas 
and deprived him of the kingdom of Naples. The effect of that terrible 
chastisement was what might be expected. Ladislay, as indefatigable in 
perfidy as in dastardy, solicited his pardon. Innocent was a compound of 
kindnesa, sincerity, and benevolent credulity. He pardoned Ladislas, and 
thereby made the bad man worse than ever. 

After governing two years and twenty-one daye, Innocent died at Rome, 
of apoplexy, aged sixty-eight years, on the 6th of November, 1406. He 
was buried in the Vatican, in the chapel of St. Thomas. 

Tanocent was tall, and one of those handsome Neapolitans such as are 
still seen. Ho was known to have great legal science, and was intimately 
acquainted with all the relations between the Holy See and Europe. But 
he could not well attend to them, embarrassed as he was by Ladislas and 
the turbulent Romans, He was everywhere praised for his affability, good 
nature, and piety, and for his patience in giving audience. He had a horror 
of haughtiness and of simony. He desired to do good to all. He so 
admirably united these qualities, that he would have been an irreproachable 
pope, had such a prodigy been possible in such a time as that he lived in. 

Innocent did not louk upon the abdication of his throne with the same 
eye with which he looked upon it when Cardinal Mighorati. When he 
Decume pope, therefore, he twlieved that he could absolve the cardinal from 
the oaths he had taken in the conclave. Yet these oaths bound him to 
nacrifice, if necessary, his own greatness to the peace of the Chureb. 

The Holy See remained vacant twenty-five days. 
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ey REGORY XIL, originally Angelo Carraro, was 
ae : 

JF, patrician of Venice, of the family now known by 
‘4 cool Fr the name of Correr. Anyelo, famous as a theolo- 


‘ { ee gian, and praised as such by Saint Antoninus, 
, 9 _ Leonard d’Arezzo, Biondi, and Sanders, at first a 
canon - regular, became, in successiun, bishop of 
~ Venice, bishop of Chalcis, in the island af Negro- 
pont, and then titular patriarch of Constantinople, 
atili retaining the see of Chalcia. 
Tu 1899 he was sent to Naples as pontifical nuncio by Boniface IX., tv 
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recall that city to its due obedience to King Ladislas, whom it had deserted 
to follow the party of the count of Anjou. —- 

Innocent VII. had subsequently sent Angelo to the Marches, as legate, 
and then, in 1405, named him cardinal-priest of Saint Mark. Fourteen 
cardinals who had adhered to Innocent, and who were at Rome when that 
pontiff died, created Angelo Carraro pope, on the lst of December, 1406. 
He was then neazly eighty years old,* though Saint Antoninus and various 
other writers give him a less advanced age. ‘ 

On the 19th of December he was solemuly crowned, and on the same day 
he took possession of Saint John Lateran. 

‘When the cardinals entered the conclave, on the 10th of November, they 
had well considered the evils of tho Church, and subscribed an oath, already 
without effect, which bound cach of them, if elected pope, to hold himself 
ready to renounce the pontificate, if lis doing so could extinguish the 
schism and restore peace to the Chureh.t 

Gregory ratified the oath with such appearance of sincerity that he often 
said, “If for the union of the Church we should lack other means or horses 
to our carriage, we would walk staff in hand to establish that union; and if 
no galley could be had to take us across the sca for that purpose, we would 
take the first fishing-bark we could get.” 

Accordingly, on the 10th duy of his pontificate, he wrote to the antipope 
Benedist, and to the cardinals who obeyed him, offering to lay down the pon- 
tificate if Benedict would do the same, in order that both colleges should 
unite and elect a single pontiff, thus estiuguishing a pernicious schism. 

On the other hand, the antipope, Benedict, on the 31st of January, 1407, 
wrote @ letter to Gregory full of sentiments of peace and concord. Bene- 
dict declared, however, that previvus to laying down the pontificate he 
wished to meet Gregory in friendly conference. Gregory therefore sent 
nuncios to Marseilles to treat about the place, time, and etiquette; and on 
the 20th of April it was settled that Gregory and Benedict ghould meet at 
Savona, a city of the republic of Genoa. But the States of that republic 
were then in the puwer of France, At the latest, the meeting was to tako 
place on St. Nicholas’ day, in the month of September, 1407. Gregory 
ratified that agreement on the 30th of July, and accordingly 
his journey on the 9th of August. He proceeded tu Viterbo and th to 
Sienna, which he entered, surrounded by twelve cardinals, on tha 4th of 
September. He was about to continue his journey, when events d 
which prevented him from leaving Sienna, where he remaized tt the a of 
the year 1407, or 


* Fleary, +, 406. 
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At the ond of January, 1408, he went to Lucca, where he mada a promo- 
tion of four cardinals. The events which had disquieted Grogory looked 
still darker. He had assured the possession of Naples to King Ladislas. 
That king, fearing that in the congress at Savona resolutions fatal to him 
might be adopted favorable to his rival, Louis of Anjou, excited distarb- 
ances in the Ecclesiastical States, hoping that he might suecced in seizing 
them. Then he advised Gregory to take the government of the Marches 
from Lonis Migliorati. This perfidious advice being followed, Ladislas 
offered his support to the dispossessed governor, and thus indirectly aimed 
at getting possession of the Marches. He then put a Neapolitan garrison 
in Ascoli and Fermo and dispatched a Lody of soldiers to Rome, who made 
a breach by razing a portion of the walls. Cardinal Annibaldeschi and 
Paul Orsini, who commanded in the name of Gregory, were obliged to 
consent to an occupation of the city. The langnage of the general led to 
the holief that the ocenpation would be but brief. 7 

On the other hand, Gregory, while at Lucca, near to Savona, to which 
be was about to proceed, saw that the French were concentrating troops in 
the latter city. and that Benedict was trying to ensnare him. Between the 
embarrassweuts raised at Rome, and the entreaties of Benedict, who was 
well known as an intlesible Aragonese, Gregory could not’ make up his 
mind to travel the short distance that separated Lucca and Savona, and 
he guarded himself and his cardinals with great vigilance. At length he 
determined to inform Benedict that for many pradential reasons, and for 
their mutual interest, the place of the congress must be changed. 

Benedict, seeing that his designs were penetrated, addressed a reproach- 
ful letter to Gregory, and asked him why he had increased the number of 
his cardinals. Gregory had, in fact, engaged to create none, except in ease 
of being required to do so by the necessity of making his cardinals equal in 
number to that of his adversaries. Uufortunately, he seemed to have for- 
gotten that eng@ement. Among the cardinals who obeyed him were some 
old ones who did not love him, and he had therefore created some on whose 
fidelity he could rely. It was said that that creation did not contravene 
the oath, and had been necessitated by the new state of affairs. 

Moreover, those new cardinals passed for men whose merits made them 
worthy of that honor. The first of them was John de Domenico, since de- 
clared Blessed, son of Branchini, a Florentine artisan. Having entered the 
order of the Dominicans, he acquired immense renown for learning. 

The second wos Antoine Corraro, patrician of Venice, and the pope's 
nephew, and one of the founders of the congregation of Saint George in 
alga, who died in 1445, dean of the sacred college. 

The third new cardinal was Gabricl Condolmieri, a Venetian patrician. 
For a moment we leave family nepotism for xationi nepotism. But let us 
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endeavor to excuse Gregory. Nearly eighty years of age, he more than 
others needed the solicitude of a relation. Pursued by rivals who were 
laying plots for him, he endeavored to aid his policy by Venetian experi- 
ence, the Venetian policy being considered the most skilful in Italy. 

The fourth new cardinal was James of Udina, in Friuli, whose family 
name has not been ascertained. From the medical profession he parsed to 
the ecclesiastical state. He died in 1410, at Rimini, leaving the reputation 
of a learned and profoundly religious man. We have given some detail 
upon these facts, because of their melancholy consequences. 

The old cardinals, irritated at the promotion which they could not pre- 
vent, promised each other not to recognize their new colleagues as true 
cardinals. On the 4th of May, Gregory having forbidden his whole sacred 
college to have any communication with the French ambasssdors there, the 
malcontents resolved to abandon the pope. The cardinal of Liege war tho 
first to execute that fatal project. On the 11th of May, he eseaped from 
Lucea to Pisa. Pursued by Paul, a nephew of Gregory, the cardinal used 
such diligence that he coukl not be overtaken. On tho 12th of May, six 
other cardinals—Cardinal d’Aquilea, bishop of Palestrina, Cardinal Malte 
Conrad, Francis, cardinal of Bordeaux, Johu Orsini, Renard Brancacci, 
and Otho Colonna (afterwards Martin V.)—also fled. 

Those six cardinals, finding themselves in safety, avowed, on the 31st of 
July, a resolution to constrain Gregory and the antipope to resign the 
pontificate. 

Manifestoes were publisied on both sides. Those of the cardinals did 
not bear the calm character of fidelity, and of grief for the ills that afflicted 
the Church. The pope, in hi» turn, showed the injustice of those who had 
deserted him, and who accused hin of being unwilling to restore peace to 
the Church.* He did not refuse the medium of a council, on the eve of still 
more threatening troubles. He rightly maintained that the cardinals could 
not convoke that council. The election of the pope had®been legitimate 
and canonical, Consequently, it was indubitable that it belonged only to 
the pope to convene general councils. He determined that he would con- 
voke it to meet at a place in the patriarchate of Aquilea, to be named by the 
cardinals themsclves. Finally, Gregory, in the most courteous terms, ex- 
horted them to return to hin, and promised them cutire pardon of the past. 

At that moment, three other cardinals joined the malcontents, Heary, 
bishop of Fraseati, Angelo, of the title of Saint-Pudenziana, and Landalpho, 
of the title of Saint Nicholas tn earocre. The first two had been with the 
pope in Lucca, the third was at Perugia, of which he was governor. 

Gregory, learning that the cardinals were about to assemble a council at 
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Pisa, declared that it would be of no force, because the convoking cardinals 
were from that moment deposed from the cardinalate. 

Here it is opportune {o glance at what the Aragonese who styled himself 
Benedict XITL waa doing. For some time he had hoped for the constant 
protection of Charles VI, king of France. But that prince's council knew 
that such » character could never be maintained in the papacy, and that to 
treat with him was only to invite him to revolt; and it was in that sense that 
the French ministers finally acted with his envoys. As though he had not 
yet shown sufficiently how fiery and unusual his acts could be, the antipope 
Benedict gave way to an act-almost of frenzy, and addressed a bull to 
Charles VI. 

On the 14th of May, 1408, Sancho Lopez, watching the opportunity of 
finding the king unattended by any prince of the blood, presented, on the 
part of Benedict, a sealed letter to the king. It was addressed to the king, 
the princes of the blood, and to the members of the council* The king 
said to Sancho: “Thove to whom this letter is addressed are not here at 
present, bat I will send for them : they will open the letter, and give you an 
answer to-morrow.” Accordingly the following noblemen assembled in the 
king's presence: Lonis of Anjou, king of Sicily ‘the rival of Ladislas); the 
dukes of Borry and Burgundy : Peter, bother of the count of Navarre; the 
count de Nevers, brother of the duke of Burgundy; and the brother of the 
queen of France, the fatal Isabella of Bavaria. 

The bull was opened, and contained, in substance, these five propositions : 
1. Pope Benedict /antipope) excommunicates all those, of whatever rank, 
even kings and princes, who reject the means of a conference to ar- 
range the affairs of the Church. 2. Also all those whe approve the means 
of an abdication of the pontificate. 3. All those who hold an opinion con- 
trary to that of Benedict. 4. Those who withdraw from obedience to him, 
or refuse the levies of Peter's pence, or the collation of benefices, 5. In 
cage of any oné leaning to a contrary opinion, if within twenty days he do 
not restoro things to their first state, he pronounces a general interdict, +15~ 
pense against the beneficiaries, and gives a dispensation of the oath of 
fidelity made to the king and the other princes. 

Could the acts of Gregory VIT. and Innocent IIT. be parodied with worse 
taste, ‘or with such an ill-timed audacity? And it was a man without rights, 
an Aragonese full of hime, that spoke thus in his own cause, which for a 
long time had ceased to be that of the Church. 

On the let of May, Benedict received this reply: “Peter de Luna ap- 
pears to be @ schismatic, obstinate, and even heretical, a distarber of the 
peace and union of the Church. He onght no longer to be called Benedict, 
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nor pope, nor cardinal, nor any other name of dignity, and no one ought to 
obey him.” Benedict then thought best to hide his shame in Perpignan, on 
the frontier of Catalonia, where he pretended to assemble a council. 
‘Warned in time of that fact, Gregory felt his courage revive, but his po- 
sition, on account of the desertion of the cardinals, was none the leas pain- 
fal. He had taken the road to Aquilea, and had already reached the 
Marches, His friend, Charles Malatesta, sent him an express, announcing 
that that road was not safé, as Cardinal Balthazar Coscia ley in wait to take 
him prisoner. At that news the pope took refuge in Sienna, and deprived 
Coscia of the government of Bologna, where he constituted himself a kind 
of tyrant. 

One misfortune often produces another. At Sienna, Gregory found him- 
self obliged to create nine cardinals, in order to oppose them to those who 
were endeavoring to convene a council at Pise. Only two of the new 
cardinals were Venetians. There were one English and one Pole, named 
Matthew Cracow,* one Spaniard, and four Italians from various parts of the 
peninsula. One of the four was from Lucca, that city which had afforded 
the pope a generous asylum. 

After a stay of three months at Sienna, Gregory departed for Rimini, 
where his friends, the Mulatestas, lords of the country, awaited him. From 
Rimini he sent the bishop of Porto to Rupert of Bavaria, king of the Ro- 
mans, to ask that prince to oppose the celebration of tho couneil of Pisa, 
During that time three of the dissenting cardinals departed, one to France, 
another to England, and the third to Germany. Their errand was to 
induce the sovereigns of those countiies to repulse every solicitation that 
Gregory might make. 

Notwithstanding the repugnance of the true pontiff, and the obstacles 
which he naturally raised, they commenced on the 25th of March, 1409, at 
Pisa, that council which the venerable Bellarminet says was neither ap- 
proved nor reprobated. 

After twenty-three sessions, it ended on the 27th of August, in the same 
year. here were present twenty-two cardinals of the two parties of 
Gregory XII. and the antipope, the patrierchs of Antioch and Jerusalem, 
a hundred and eighty bishops,j two hundred and eighty doctors, and three 
hundred regular prelates, besides the ambassadors of France, England, 
Portugal, Poland, Cyprus, and Bohemia. Rupert, king of Germany, 
sent ambassadors, but not being satisfied with the replies to several 
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doubts that he had expressed as to the leg}t'macy of the council, he with- 
drew them. 

The cardinal of Pavis, the dean of both colleges, presided. On the 5th 
of June, in the fifteenth session, the council deposed* Gregory XII, and 
him who styled himself Benedict XTIL, and on the 26th of June, in the 
nineteenth session, elected Alexander V., as we sball hereafter see. 

The faithful flattered themselves that this would put an end to the schiam, 
but they soon perceived their mistake. In fact, tnstead of the single pope 
they wanted, there were now three, for Gregory, Benedict, and Alexander 
were all treated as popes. 

Saint Antoninust thus judges the event. 

Novaes here says, in a note, that according to Rainaldi, Azorio, and Na- 
talis Alexander, the council and the pope elect were, and should be con- 
sidered, legitimate. 

Gregory, relying upon the protection of King Rupert, at first thought of 
convoking a council at Cividal of Austria or Friuli, to oppose that of Pisa; 
and on the 6th of June he really celcbrated the first session of that council, 
still maintaining, as he was undoubtedly right in doing, that to the pontiff 
alone belonged the power legitimately to convoke a general council. But 
he could only assemble at Cividal a small number of prelates. Then, on 
the 6th of September, he, by a public document, promised to divest himself 
of the pontifical insignia if he who was called Alexander V. and the pre- 
tended Benedict XIII. would do the same; so that, by the creation of an- 
other, the schism would be terminated. To that end Gregory deputed Ru- 
pert, king of the Romans, Sigismund, king of Hungary, and Ladisias, king 
of Naples, to agree with the princes of the other party in the council in the 
choice af a place where another council should afterwards be assembled. 
For the same end Gregory sent legates into all Christendom ; but very 
shorily afterwards, instead of obtaining what he desired, he found himself 
abandoned by the senate of Venice, by the Hungarians, and by the Bohe- 
mians, in such wise that he was in some personal danger ; while the patriarch 
of Aquilea, whom he had deposed, tried to have him captured by armed 
men. Warned by friends, he put off his pontifical attire, and caused a man 
in his retinue to assume them. The man was arrested, ou the supposition 
that he was the pope. Accompanied by two secretaries, and vainly pursued 
by his enemies, he arrived at the port to which Ladislas had sent galleys ; 
thence he went to the Abruzzi, then to Ortova, Fondi, and, finally, Geeta. 
‘The king of Naples, who, in appearance, had become faithful, impatiently 
awaited him there. But the fidelity of the king was more than doubtful. 
‘He hoped, by this mask of friendship, to obtain the domination of Rome, 
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where the fugitive pope would have appeared less like a sovereign pontiff 
than 4 hopeless exile, 

In 1410 Gregory dispatched John, archbishop of Riga, into the northern 
parts of Europe, to confirm those people in their obedience to him. He 
also created, as legate of the Marches, Angelo, cardinal of Saint Stephen in 
Monte Celio; and, by a letter of the 18th of November, having given the 
government of Fermo to Louis Migliorati, he declared him general of the 
army of the Church, and @dered him to act with the troops of Ladislas. 

Gregory, still defended by Lodislas in the ramparts of Gaeta, published, 
it is affirmed, in 1411, according to the ritual and the customs of the 
Roman court, the bull entitled In Ciena Domini, against heretica and 
schismatics. On that head he excommunicated, by name, Louis d’Anjou, 
calling himself kivg of Naples, Peter de Luna, antipope, and Balthazar 
Coscia, claiming to be John XXIIL, as well as the cardinals who adbered 
to this last-named. 

In 1412, to support his adherents, who daily decreased in numbers, Greg- 
ory sent out several legates, especially into Germany, and published bulls, 
ehiefly against those who molested the Margrave Hermann, who was con- 
stantly obedient to Gregory. 

Subsequently, Ladislas, who seemed to be still attached to Gregory XII., 
yielded to the entreaties of John XXIIL, and basely deserted the legitimate 
pope. Then Gregory, having learned that two Venetian vessels had chanced 
to ran into Gaeta, went on board one of them, accompanied by his two 
nephews, Carraro and Condolmieri, and Ly Barbarigo; and at length reach- 
ing the Adriatic, he was able to get to Rimini, that old shelter which he 
had already found with his incorruptible friend, Charles Malatesta, 

John XXIII, elected instead of Alexander V., who only reigned ten 
months, having, in 1413, convoked the Council of Constance, Gregory was 
informed that if he really desired the union and the concord of the 
Churches and of all Christendom, he and his cardinals were requested to be 
present at the council. The result showed that he really did desire that 
union and concord ; but, fearing the plots of his enemies, who repaired to 
that council, he endeavored to show that it was assembled without legiti- 
mate authority, because he, Gregory, was the only true pastor of the 
Church. He complained of Sigismund, king of Hungary, who had re- 
cently embraced the party of John. He sent to that prince the cardinal of 
Ragusa, a Dominican, and the patriarch of Constantinople, to show the 
justice of his cause; and he ordered the same cardinal of Regusa to 
defend, in the council, the interests of the legitimate pontiff. 

The cardinal arrived at Constance, and immediately put up befare his 
palace the armorial bearings of Gregory; but the same night they were 
torn down. Proceedings were taken on that matter, and the decision was 
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that the arms ought not to have been put up in a city which recognized 
John and not Gregory. This sufficed to show that the assembled bishops 
were little inclined to defend Gregory. Consequently, the cardinal lost all 
hope of bringing them back to Gregory XI. 

The cardinal knew that Sigismund was in the same mind. That 
monarch reproached Gregory for not going to Constance, saying that he 
ought to have done go in order to put an end to the schism in the Church. 
The pope replied that he had not refused to recdgnize the council, but that 
he blamed a congress which was convoked by John, who was not the Vicar 
of Jesus Christ, successor of Saint Peter. 

All these unfavorable circuinstances heing well understood, Gregory. who 
strongly desired the peace of the Church, wrote, in 1415, a letter in which 
he gave to the cardinal of Ragusa, and others in obedience to the true 
pope, fall powers to declare in his name the congress of Constance a legiti- 
mate general council, but not as being convoked by Balthazar Coscia; and 
with the express condition that the said Balthazar should not preside there, 
or even be present. 

At length a constitution was published. in which it was declared that the 
Church had no longer more than one head, and that the faithfol who had 
obeyed Gregory and John would recognize only that head. Gregory dis- 
patched from Rimini his plenipotentiary, Charles Malatesta, lord of many 
cities ; and in the fourteenth session, on the 4th of July, 1415, by the said 
Malatesta, he renonneed the pontificate and declared that Gregory XII. 
would become Angelo Carraro again. Having learned what had taken place 
at Constance by his orters, Angelo became Gregory XII. once more for a 
moment, assembled a consistory, and appeared in it in his pontifical habits. 
He approved all that had been done by his lurina tenens, Malatesta, laid 
down the tiara and other insignia of his dignity, and protested that he 
would never resume them. This took place at Rimini. 

Malatesta, empowrred to consummate that abdication at Constance, was 
placed there on a throne like that which would have been raised for Pope 
Gregory XI, and after having finished the declaration before the council, 
deseonded from the thrane, and, no longer representing the pontiff, seated 
himself as an ordinary spectator. 

The council then, to show its sense of Gregory’s conduct, made him 
bishop of Porto and perpetual legate of the Marches, and further recognized 
him as the dean of the sacred college. 

Moreover, all his former acts were confirmed, and a constitution was 
pubbizhed stating that the determination of the council not to re-elect Greg- 
ory XIL* wea no sign of depreciation of him, but had for its abeolute and 
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sole object the restoration of peace to the Church. The same constitution 
expressed that the things done by Gregory during his pontificate should 
never be brought against him, and that he should never be eslled upon to 
defend himself concerning them. Other honors were at the same time 
granted to him, which he only enjoyed for two years, for he was over ninety 
years old. He had governed the Church, up to his deposition at Pisa, two 
years, ten months, and three days, and, up to his free and true renunciation 
at Constance, eight years, seven months, and five duys, 

On the 4th of July, 1417, he died at Recanati, and was buried in the 
cathedral, where a tomb was raised for him. In 1623 that tomh was 
opened when repairs were being made in the church, and hia body was 
found in preservation, and still clad in the pontifical habits. L&t us do 
fall justice! Whatever criticisms have been heaped upon the memory of 
this pontiff, he was endowedt with a sanctity so sublime, that Saint Anto- 
ninus, speaking of the constancy of that pope amidst so many adversities, 
compares him to the martyred Saint Stephen.} 

To that sanctity, so worthy of admiration, Gregory XII. joined Jearning, 
experience, and piety. 

The vacancy of the Holy See after the renunciation, continued twenty 
days. 

The article devoted to this reign by Platina§ is entirely insufficient; he 
has given no detail of that noble act of renunciation which has immortalized 
Gregory XIL That great pope defended his rights foot by foot ; it is to 
him alone that Christendom owes the commencement of the calm resulting 
from the re-establishment of universal peace in the Church. 


* Vittorelli, in his Addit. to Chacon, tome if, p. 754. See also Quirin!, Porpora ¢ Tara 
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< Sad LEXANDER V., originally named Peter Philarchus, 
a waa born in the island of Candia. At an early 
age he became a Franciscan friar (he 1s the sec- 
ond pope of that order). He was rent to Oxford 
and to Paris to study philosophy and theology, 
. He became so able that he was called il doctor 
rfulgido, From Paris he went into Lombardy, 
where John Galeas Visconti, lord of Milan, con- 
sidering "hin a man of distinguished intellect and great learning, named 
him professor at Pavia, court theologian and privy councillor, and promised 
him further honors. 

Peter was successively lishop of Placenza and of Vicenza, and arch- 
bishop of Milan. 

Visconti sent him to Bohemia to Wenceslaus, to obtain from that prince 
the title and insignia of duke of Milan, and at his death left him as guar- 
dian of his two minor sons. Innocent VIL. created Peter a cardinal on the 
11th of July, 1405. 

He was clected pope on the 16th of June, 1109, at the age of sixty, or. as 
some gay, seventy, in the nineteenth session of the Council of Pisa, by 
twenty-three cardiuals, of whom thirteen were of the Roman party, and ten 
of the party of Avignon. He was publicly crowned on the 7th of July iv 
the cathedral of the city, whence he made the solemn eavaleade, thus imi- 
tating the poseesw of Saint John Lateran. 

Tn the same council of Pisa, Alexander, for the peace of the Church, 
accepted and admitted into the suered college nine cardinals who had been 
created in the unhappy times by the antipopes Clemént VIL and Benedict 
XML Alexander, finding himsclf recognized by the greater part of Chris- 
tendom, applied himself to the task of recovering the States of the Church 
and expelling Ladislas. The duke of Anjou promised on that subject his 
whole support to the pope, who gave him the title of king of Sicily, and. 
nade him gonfalonier (standard-bearer) of the Church. 

From Pisa, Alexander went to Prato, and then to Pistoia. There he 
published a bull on the 25th of Decomber, 1409, to prevent the progress in 
Bohemia of the errors of Wyckliff, which had been introduced there by 
John Hus. The pope was about to visit Rome, where the inhabitants only 
awaited his arrival to restore him all his authority ; but Cardinal Coscia 
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urged His Holiness first to visit Bologna. Aloxander had scarcely reached 
the city, when he fell sick, and he died on the 4th of Merch, 1410, after 
reigning ten months and eight days. He was interred in the church of tho 
Conventual Franciscans. 

He was a personage of great prudence, constantly mild and gentle, 
liberal to the poor, and distinguished by eminent qualities ; an eloquent 
orator, a consummate theologian, aud worthy of all the praise that numer- 
ous authors have bestowed upon him. The cardinals, on eloeting him, 
exclaimed that the Christian world would not fail to do them justice, as 
they could not possibly have made a better choice. Unfortunately, this 
pope shaped his measures too much according to the advice of the 
Cardinal Coscia, the same who succeeded him undcr the name of John 
XXII. 

Some bishoprics, abbeys, and benefices wero impradently distribated, 
As regards nepotism, this pope used to say, that being raised to the papacy 
he had not been tempted to enrich his relations, nastouch as he knew of 
none. His generosity often reduced him to a kind of distress ; and, accord- 
ingly, he sometimes remarked—I¥e were a rich bishop, a poor cardinal, and 
aut we are a mendicant pope. . 

The Holy See was vacant thirteen days. 


209. JOHN XXTII.—a. pv. 1410. 


OHN XXIIL, originally named Balthazar Coscia. or 
Cossa, was born at Naples, and was son of John, 
count of Traja and lord of Procida. After being 
archdeacon of Bologna, auditor of the Rota, and 
bishop of Ischia, he was created cardinal in 1402. 
The conclave consisted of only sixteen cardinals, 
seven being absent. He was elected pope on the 
Ith of May, 1410. On the 24th of the same month 
he was ordained a priest by the cardinal-bishop of Ostia, then consecrated in 
the basilica of Baint Petrons, and afterwards crowned by the Cardinal Ri- 
naldo Brancaeci. 

At the time of the election there were some prejudices against chuosing 
him. He was said to have governed Rologna tyrannically, and to have 
led @ worldly life there. Saint Antoninus describes him as a person capable 
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of great things in temporal affairs, a skilful politicien, and an audacious and 
warlike man, who, in his youth, had even been # corssir; but at the same 
time, as a priest, but ill calculated to make himself a reputation in spiritual 
affairs." It is certain that the two successors of Bonifece—Innocent VII. 
and Gregory XI.—had much reason to complain of the conduct of Coscia, 
and Gregory hed even deprived him of the purple, as having usurped a 
despotio authority at Bologna; but Alexander V. restored him the cardi- 
nalate and the legation of Bologna, and added that of the Marches and the 
presideney of some other provinces. 

It was at this precise period that Rupert, king of the Romans, died. A 
successor had to be named. John wrote to the electors, to induce them to 
name Sigismund of Luxemburg, king of Hungary, son of the Emperor 
Charles IV., and brother of Wenceslaus. He was a prince of great prudence, 
firm, magnanimons, pious, liberal, well read, master of several languages, 
of good person and a majestic bearing. The city of Rome was again upon 
the point of falling into the hands of Ladislas, king of Naples. The pope. 
in 1411, resolved to go in person to the defence of his capital. He com- 
meneed by declaring that the hingdom of Naples rightfully belonged to 
Louis of Anjou, and he joined that prince to march upon Romie by way of 
Florence and Sienna. At length the pope appeared among the Romans in 
a sort of triumph, Louis of Anjou holding the bridle of the pontiff’s horse. 
John, formerly a warrior, knew that celerity is sometimes necessary in mili- 
tary expeditions. He added to the army of Louis some troops commanded 
hy Panl Orsini, general of the Church, by Francis Sforza, and other famous 
captains, who, encountering Ladislas on the 19th of May, at Roccasecca, 
boldly dispersed Iris troops, and would have taken the throne from him, had 
they not been prevented from continuing the nttack by their desire for 
plunder, On the other hand, on the 9th of December, John excommuni- 
eated Ladislas, deprived him of the kingdom of Naples and Jerusalem, 
released the Neapolitans from their oath of fidelity, and published against 
that prince a crusade, to which he called nearly all the States of Europe. 

Ladislas, pursued by his enemies, thought it time to abandon the cause 
of Gregory XII. and submit to John. That pope, contented with this vic- 
tory, received Ladislas into his good yraces, and by caprice, or in the desire 
to angment his own power, being tired of his relations with Louis of Anjou, 
he restored the kingdom of Naples tu Ladislas, created him general of the 
Roman Church, and even furnished him with an immense sam of money. 
But Ladialas, who had already deceived so many popes, only sought to lead 
John into a anare. Ho secrotly approached Rome, entered by breaching 
the walls, forced the pepe to fly, and ravaged the city. 

John then renorted to the power of Sigismund. The pontiff and that 
prince hed an interview, to consult upon the means of pacifying Christen- 
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dom. They visited, together, Parma, Placenza, and Cremona, In this last 
city, which had always been Guelph—that is to say, of the party anstained 
by the pope, the party that protected true liberty in Italy—the emperor, 
who was the head of the Ghibelline party, thought it advisable, in order to 
win that commune over to his interests, to grant privileges to Gabrino Fon- 
dolo, who had made himself be considered a kind of master there. Let us 
now see how the head of the Holy See, the bold protector of the city, and 
the emperor, his new benefactor, were on the point of being rewarded. 
They had both ascended the tower of Cremona, whence all Lombardy and 
the majestic course of the pope could be seen.* Gambrino Fondolo, who 
only by perfidy had obtained the sovereignty that he enjoyed, had for an 
instant the idea of hurling both pope and emperor from the top of the cam- 
penile, or bell-tower, and thus to cause in Christendom a sudden revolution, 
out of which he could obtain profit to himself. Eleven years after- 
wards, when that same tyrant was condemned, ut Milan, to be be- 
headed, by order of the Duke Philippe Maria, he declared before his 
execution that he only regretted that he had been cowardly enough to 
abandon that idea. 

The troubles of tle Holy See were complete. Sigismund afterwards had 
the idea of referring the important affairs of the Church to a council, to be 
assembled at Constance. Some cardinals of the pope's party received from 
the emperor a communication stating that if John would go in person to 
Constance, he should there without opposition exert the supreme authority, 
receive all the honors due to the sovereign pontiff, and lease the city when 
he chose. s 

Ladislas died on the 8th of August, 1414. Italy enjoyed apparent calm. 

Shortly after, John had the affliction of learning that in tho margnuisate 
of Misnia some heretics had been discovered, who called themselves the 
Brothers of the Cross, and prctended to basc their doctrine upon a writing 
laid by angels at the foot «f the altar of Saint Peter, at Rome, about the 
year 348, apparently in the time of Julius I. 

“ It is since that time,” said they, “that we go about the world ncourg- 
ing ourselves. God has abolished the law of baptism aud instituted bap- 
tism in our own blood.” To those perverse inspirations they added, that 
flagellation with conviction sufficed for salvation. The insensates also 
maintained that no feast ought to be celebrated excepting Christmas 
and the Assumption,t which were to be celebrated on Sunday. These 


* Italy, 168. 

+ This idea of ouly celebrating Christmas and the Assumption waa borrowed in 1801 from a 
citation of Pleury's (Fleury, liv. 100, vi, p. 889), and urged when the concordat was being dis- 
cunsed. It was sericnsly proposed to suppress all holidays excopt the two that we have mon- 
tioned. But that propomtion, ao adious to Catholicity, was courageously repulsed. 
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heretics were condemned, but their adherents appeared again in other 
provinces. : 

John still feared to go to Constance, thinking that he would leave it not 
88 pope but as a private person. However, stimulated by the entreaties of 
the cardinals, and by the assurances given to him by Sigismund, he at 
length resolved to go. He entered Constance on horseback, attended by 
his court of nearly six hundied persons. He advanced sadly, like a vicum 
adorned for the sacrifice. 

By his own consent be opened the sixteenth general council, known as 
that of Constance, on the Sth of November 1414. That solemn assembly 
lasted four years. It was attended by about a thousand fathers, among 
whom were twenty-nine cardinals, four patriarchs, and three hundred 
bishops. The emperor Sigismund was present. All the princes of Europe 
had sent their ambassadors ; and there were besides above thirty-two thou- 
sand persons drawn thither by the immense interest of the greatest event 
of the fifteenth century: for two popes renounced their authority; the 
third also retired, and a new one was elected who was recognized hy all 
Christian nations. 

The council had forty-five sessions. At the first two John XXIII. pre- 
sided. Pierre d’Ailly, cardinal of Cambray. presided at the third; Jordan 
Orsini, cardinal of Albano, at the fourth and at the fifth. John de Broyni. 
cardinal of Viviers, presided at all the following sessions, until the election 
of Martin V. in the forty-first. The last four were presided over by the 
new pope elect. In that assembly the errors of Jerome of Prague and his 
disciple John Hus were proscribed. Some authors, even Catholics, have 
been of opinion that the condemnation of thoxe sectaries, though substan- 
tially just, was perhaps too hasty, and led to fatal consequences. 

The Emperor Sigismund was accompanied by the Empress Barbara de 
Gilley, his wife; by Isabella, queen of Bosnia ; Rodolph, elector of Sax- 
ony; Frederic, burgave of Nuremberg, afterwards elector of Brandenburg: 
Louis, count palatine of the Rhine and duke of Bavana; the archbishop of 
Mentz, and many other illustrious personages. 

At the Masa which was celebrated by the pope on Christmas day, Sigis- 
mund, attired as a deacon, and having a drawn sword in his hand, sang the 
Gospel—Eaitt edictum a Cesare Augus'o—Tlare teoud forth an edict from the 
Emperor Augustus ; and the count de Cilley, the emperor's father-in-law, 
held in his hand the golden apple, or imperial globe. 

In the second session, held on the 2d of March, 1415, John swore to 
renounce the pontificate, if Gregory XII. and Benedict XII. did the eame ; 
he himeelf, after celebrating iu the cathedral the Muss of the Holy Ghost, 
pronounced in the midat of that imposing assembly the oath, Having de- 
scended from the throne, he knelt before the altar, and with his hand upon 
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his heart said ; “ Spondeo, voveo, et juro, Deo—I promise, Lord, and I swear 
to God.” The emperer was so touched by the humble and solema tone of 
the pops, that rising suddenly from his throne, and taking off his crown, he 
knelt at the feet of the pontiff to thank him, and manifested his joy at the 
generons resolution, as honorable for the pope as for the council, Unfor- 
tunately, that good resolution of John did not long continue. Some time 
afterwards he refused to give his sanction for the drawing up of the Act of 
Renunciation, pretending that he wished to make it in person. 

Being then informed that he would be compelled to sign the power, and 
not doubting that he would be arrested, he fled in the disguise of a mer- 
chant, and with the aid of Frederic, duke of Austria, who protected him. 
That prince, to favor the departure of John, gave s tournament against the 
count de Cilley, the brother-in-law of the emperor. In the confusion 
attending that kind of exhibition, the pope quitted Constance, and went to 
Schaffhausen, Lauffenburg, and then to Friburg. No one now knew who 
was the true pope. Fifty-five hoads of acousation were drawn up against 
John, which had been read before him with all formality. Finally, the 
council pronounced the definitive senteuce against him on the 25th of May, 
1415—that is to say, five years and thirteen days after his elevation to the 
pontificate. 

For the first time, then, 2 pope was suddenly deprived by those who had 
recognized him as supreme pontiff. 

Such were the operations of the Council of Constance. The first person- 
age in the Church was reduced to a private station, and destined to the 
rigors of a prison. For, being stopped at Friburg, he waa betrayed by his 
protector and friend, the Duke Frederic, who cared only for his own inter- 
est.” John, at the commencement of June, was sent prisoner to Heidelberg, 
escorted by the guards of Louis, count palatine and duke of Bavaria, and 
thence to Munich, where for four years he was strictly kept by Germans, 
who did not understand his language ; neither did he understand theirs, 

If John was guiltv of the faults which have been charged against him, 
they deserved an eternal oblivion, for his humility and resignation when he 
heard his sentence* sufficed to expiate those faults, as Bercastel remarks, 
who with great circumspection writes the history of that event. Gregory 
XIL, who, as we have stated in our sketch of him, had given to the cardinal 
of Bagusa and other cardinals the faculty to form a council of the assem- 
Vly of Conatance, in the fourteenth session, on the 4th of July, through the 
medium of his generous friend Charles Malatesta, lord of Rimini, published 
anew hia voluntary renunciation of the pontificate, ssying that he denired 
only the weal of the Church. 


* Novae, v., p. 54 
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When the thirty-seventh session was held, on the 26th of June, 1417, 
Benedict XIII. persevered in his obstinacy, although Sigismund hed made 
the journey to persuade that antipope to renounce. Then he was deposed 
ond excommunicated as obstinate, echismatical, and departed from the 
faith. After his deposition, it was proposed that no one of the deposed 
should be chosen in the new election, so that the Church might be rendered 
more solid. 

Great concord had always reigned in this council. It was divided, into 
five chambers—the German, Italian, French, English, and Spanish. It was 
determined that for this single uccasiun the election of the Head of the 
Church should be intrusted to a double college. One of these was formed 
of thirty deputies named by the five nations, six for each of them; the other 
of twenty-three cardinals of the three obediences. Those fifty-three electors 
were shut up together on the 7th of November, 1417, and on the Mth of 
that month they came forth and proclaimed their choice of Otho Colonna, 
cardinal of the title of Saint George. He took the name of the holy pon- 
tiff Martin of Todi, that angel of peace, that courageous successor of the 
apostles, that deplorable victim of the fury of the Ewperor Constantine 
If. (see Life of Pope Martin), and declared that he would be called 
Martin V. 

Colonna had, in 1405, received from Innocent IIL. the cardinal’s hat, avd 
he had constantly shown his attacluvent to the pontiff up to the period of 
the Council of Pisa, when he embraced the cause of Alesander V., and his 
legitimate successor Jobn XXTIL The choice, then, had now fallen upon 
that one of the cardinals who had shown the most attachment to the regu- 
Jar Church, and the most dislike of intruders. 

The Qouncil of Constance deemed all those sovasures requisite, and that 
it was necessary to depose the three pontifis in order to the total extinction 
of the sohism that those three pretensions had fomented. And in that the 
fathers remembered the ancient and holy times when those hundred African 
bishops agreed to abandon their episcopal sees to put an end to a schism 
of the Donatists. 

Persuaded that the unity of the Church is the greatest of all goods, 
the isthers thought that it should be preferrod to every other interest, 
and that it was for the advantage of the Church that the trae pastor 
should be the only pastor. They remiained faithful to the maxims of 
Saint Augustine, the soul of that august assemblage of Alrican bishops. 
On that occasion that great saint ssid: “It is for our people that we 
are bishops, Now, what we aro to our brethren, we are only im so far 
as we can be useful to them. We should uot be bishopa to their 
injury. When the Son of God has come down from heaven that we 
should become his members, should we feel pain in leaving our sees, 
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when we leave them only that the members of Christ may not be bruised 
by a fatal delusion?” Those words of Saint Augustine are admirable in 
their generosity. “That being settled,” adds Novaes (v., p. 65), “I have 
great reason to felicitate myself upon the zeal and magnanimity of Pope 
Pius VIL, who, supported by the holy maxims of the African bishops, 
would restore the unity of the Gallican Church, lacerated and divided by 
the fatal divisions of France, and whom wo have also seen weeping in most 
lively sorrow. Pius VII. found it necessary to exhort, to constrain the 
bishops of France, dispersed hither and thither by the faries of the tem- 
pest, to quit their flocks, and, with true greatness of soul, to renounce their 
own sees. For the sake of the unity of tho Church he displaced both the 
true pastors and the intruders. The legitimate mission of the new pastors 
has been established and maintained; and accordingly since that periot 
my tears of bitterness have been changed into tears of tenderness and joy, 
because I remember the happiness of the union which the -great pontiff 
restored to the Most Christian nation.”* 

In the following session of the Council of Constance, held under the new 
pontiff Martin, it was ordered that Balthazar Coscia, formerly known as 
John XXIIL, should pass from the prison of tho duke of Bavaria into the 
hands of the ministers of the Holy See. Thirty thousand golden crowns 
were paid to that duke for the expenses of that imprisonment, and John 
was delivered to the care of the bishop of Luleck. But John escaped in 
1419, and went to Florence and threw himself at the fect of Martin. He, a 
scion of the most illustrious of the princely houses of Italy, and made 
pontiff by » most magnificent and solenin election, had sentiments of the 
most lofty generosity and greatness. He received John with marks of the 
most lively tenderness and affability. Martin immediately created John 
bishop of Frascati and dean of the sacred college, and gave him @ sest 
loftier than that of the other cardinals. But he did not long enjoy those 
honors which in no other rank of the human hierarchies would have been 
lavished by the conqveror upon the conquered. It is in the family of the 
sovereign pontiffs that we seo those virtues which aro exhibited by no other 
family of princes. 

. John XXIIE. died on the 22d of December, at Florence, and was interred 
in a sumptuous tomb in the sethedral of Saint John, by his friend Coamas 
de Medicis, 

The Holy See was vacant, reckoning from his deposition to the election 
of Martin V., two years, five months, and eight days, 

We have seen persons elected popes, and with more or less of right 


‘© Novace here vory opportunely gives to the nation the title enjoyod by ite anctont kings who 
were no wre, 
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believing it right to retain, with a seemingly inexcusable pertinacity, the 
authority which has been conferred upon them. We do not think that 
to detect the cause of so long a resistance it is necessary to penetrate the 
folds of ordinary obstinacy which binds some men to the love of worldly 
thiugs, Perhaps we should not attribute to the defects of human nature 
that tenacity so loth to give up what has been recognized Ly cardinals, by 
uations, aud by princes, and to look upon it as a peculiar property which no 
liuman power has the right to take away. A Christian who haa heard 
himself saluted pope, head of Christendom, sovereign of sovereigns, arbiter 
of the disputes of kings, raised to the honorable power of binding and 
loosing here on earth, to be the successor and vicar of Jesus Christ, must 
fear to hold loosely and with tremulous hand the greatness which has 
devolved upon him. I cannot believe in the weakness of him who resists. 
I do not suspect him of foolishly proud spirit; I believe that, in a situa- 
tion in which not a backward step can Le made, one is, as it were, nailed, 
in spite of himself, to that greatness. Dvrhaps it is no longer desired, and 
yet it ia not to be abnegated. One cannot easily renounce it. The more 
one loves Christ, the more that sacred trust envelops the whole man ; it 
becomes veritably part of his flesh and of his bone. The Gospel forbids us 
to die by our own hand. We must live; and so, unyielding, a pope must 
hold his pontificate, 

Tt seems to me that it is forbidden even to. historians, and still more to 
the multitude, to enter into such questions, and to judge of the thoughts 
and actions of that small number of men sho are placed. as it were, on the 
confines of Divinity, and who ueither would nor could contide to any other 
man their sufferings, their doubts, their impossibility of action, their fet- 
tered generosity, their feet Lound to the earth, their hands chained to the 
altar when they would fain lay down the tiara. Christians, as no one has 
told us such secrets, and as, with the help of God, we shall see such scenes 
no more, let us abstain from stern judgments, and from useless and sense- 
loss denunciations. God has not made us men so strong that we should 
often renew such strifes. Some authors,* remarking that John XXUIL bad 
been deposed, have thence inferred consequences which, under other cir 
camstanees, could not bat be erroneous. Although most of the prelates 
who deposed him had recognized John XXIII. as the true pope, they could 
not be unaware that the legitimacy of his election was doubted by « great 
portion of the Obristian world. They also knew that the prudent course in 
an extreme case, involving the eafety of Church or State, can never be taken 
as o general rule, and that, even in strict military or civil subordination, 
there are casce which must necessarily be exceptions to tho general rule. 


© Poller, ili, p, 653. 
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210. MARTIN V.—a. p. 1417. 


OR the first time we see in the Chair of Saint Peter 
a cardinal belonging to the house of Colonna, so 
4 often all-powerful at Rome. Its rival, the cele- 
[I brated family of the Orsini, had given » Pole in 
fd, the person of Nicholas IIL, elected in 1277, and 
es the predecessor of Martin IV. Nicholas incurred 
ye the reproach of nepotism, a temper truly repre- 
~— aK hensible, which has so often injured the Holy See, 
and which may now be denounced without scandal, because for more than 
half a century no Roman pontiff can be accused of it, and the wise Pius 
IX. will assuredly not set the example. It may be asked, on a close exam- 
ination of the numberless revolutions that we have undertaken to report, 
how it happened that, amidst so many absurd desires, when the meanest 
soldier and the most obscure adventurer everywhere claimod the rule of 
cities, no one belonging to those illustrions families of the Colonnas and the 
Orsini ever thought of usurping the sovereign authority in Rome? 

Those femilies prodnecd men eminent for talents, wealth, and cournge. 
If they were great, wealthy, and courageous, they might also be ambitious; 
and yet amidst all those intrigues, attacks, seditions of every kind, revolts, 
sometimes with, sometimes against the people, the patronage now given to 
the tribune Rienzi, end anon withdrawn, no Colonna and no Orsini ever ap- 
peared in the front rank to claim the supreme authority. We cannot hesi- 
tate to attribute this spirit of reserve and moderation to an unalterable 
respect for the rights of the Holy See. All honor to those two great 
families! 

The Colonnas, among others, were personal enemies of many of the popes. 
The violence of Sciarra Colonna has been sufficiently described, even though 
he did not smite a pontiff with his gauntlet. A Colonna assisting atthe coro- 
nation of Louis of Bavaria was presumptnous, no doubt; but in weleonting 
an intruder to Rome, if he offended John XXIIL, who resided at Avignon, 
he did not directly manifest any embition to reign. The Orsini, who had 
#0 much power, who fortified the Coliseum, and made it the asylum of Alex- 
ander IIL, who attentively watched all the plans of the Colonna, apparently 
to baffle them, so entirely gave themselves up to that family jealousy, and 
to the secondary passions it evolves, that they were equally strangers to 
any project for making themselves kings of Rome. When service haa been 
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rendered, or mischief done, it is natural to seek power to obtain impunity, 
or eecape ingratitude ; yet no member of either of those two great families 
ever appears to have desired to usurp authority in Rome. Those nobles 
were by turns factious and faithfnl; undisciplined and obedient; fierce 
against some popes, and subservient to others; but the dignity of the 
Holy See and the possession of Rome were always respected by these 
princes. Finally, amidst all the disturbances at the close of the last and 
the commencement of the present centuries, neither the Colonnas nor the 
Orsini have been seen among those who rejoiced over the misfortnnes of 
the pontificate. This signal justice was due to those two noble families.* 

Martin V., Otho Colonna, was born, according to some authors, in 1365. 
He studied canon law and other sciences at Perngia, and he was loved for 
his learning, integrity, mildness, affability, and modesty. He was called 
the felicity of his times, Urban VI. made him prothonotary and referendary ; 
Boniface IX., auditor of the Rota and apostolic nuncio to the courts of 
Italy. Innocent VIL. created him cardinal-deacon of Saint George, vicar 
of Rome, and archpriest of the Basilica of the Lateran. John XXIII. gave 
him the administration of the patrimony of Saint Peter, of the duchy of 
Spoleto, and of the cities of Todi, Orvieto, Terni, and Amelia. In all those 
employments he showed rare prudence. In 1380. he was archbishop of 
Urbino. At lest, he was elected pontiff in the forty-first session of the 
Council of Constance, on the 11th of Novewber, 1417. 

It had been decided, as we mentioned in our life of John XXII, that 
besides the twenty-three cardinals who were present, there should be an 
assemblage of thirty prelates, and that these cardinals and prelates should 
name a new pope, who should have the suffrages of two-thirds of both col- 
loges. They were within ten days to clect him whom they deemed the most 
worthy. On the third day they named Colonna, who took the name of Mor- 
tin V. But as the pontiffs Marinus I. and Marinus I. were also popularly 
known under the name of Martin, and as the successor of Nicholas ITI. way 
commonly called Martin IV., Colonna took the name of Martin ¥, More- 
over, he wae elected on Saint Martin's day, and he placed himself ander the 
protection of that great saint. 

On the 12th of November, Martin was made deacon ; on the 13th, he re- 
ceived the priesthood ; on the 14th, he was consecrated bishop, and seven 
days later, he was solemnly crowned. He then made the grand cavalcade 
in the city of Constance, to the cathedral church of Saint Augustine. The 
bridle of his horse was held on the right by the Emperor Sigismund, and on 


* 1 is knowa that Fabstelas Colonna fe the interlocutor of Machiavelli, in his treaties on The 
Att of War ; aud thet Bartholomew Orsini, of Alviano, lent France the «id of his courage ip the 
battle of Murignano. 
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the left by Frederic, marquis of Brandenburg and elector of the empire. 
At the close of the ceremony, a dispute arose between the pope’s servants 
and the burgomaster of the city, as to who should have the horse that had 
been ridden by the pope. Cancellieri says that it was adjudged to the 
burgomaster.* 

In the forty-third session, on the 22d of March, 1418, the pope revoked 

all the favors granted by the recent popes, from Gregory XI. downward. 
He ordered that the bishoprics and benefices should be administered as they 
had been before Urban VI. He made numerous decisions on ecclesixstical 
discipline. Regarding the doctrines of John Huss, the pope repeated, by a 
bull of the 22d of February, 1418, that they were condemned. The errors 
of that sectary consisted in still maintaining that the necessity of commu- 
nicating under both kinds was a dogma of faith. He taught that the bread 
and wine existed, as such, after consecration. He believed that sacraments 
administered by ministers of the altar who were in o state of mortal sin 
were of no value. He admitted to the holy mysteries all laymen in the 
grace of God; he maintained that the Church ought not to have any tem- 
poral possessions, and that the order of the hierarchy should be altered, 
maintaining that all priests were equal, and that there was no differenco 
between them and the pope, the cardinals, the archbishops, and the bishops. 

On the 23d of April, in the forty-fifth session, the pope terminated the 
Council of Constance, which had lasted three years and nearly six months, 
and he approved its decrees concerning matters of faith. On this head we 
quote Feller :+ 

“The first article of the bull against the Hussites is remarkable in making 
the pope require that a man suspected of heresy shail swear that he receives 
the general councils, and especially that of Constance, representing the uni- 
versal Church, and admit that all that that council received or condemned 
if to be received or condemned.” 

It seems a nataral inference that Martin V. approves the superiority of 
the councils over the popes, which was decided in the fourth and fifth ses- 
sions. But others ..aintain that Martin epoke only of the doctrinal decrees 
against the sectaries; and they rely upon an authentic document to serve 
as @ monument to posterity, in which the pope solemnly declared in the leat 
session “that he would inviolably hold and observe all that has been de- 
creed, concluded, and determinod, conciliariter, in matters of faith in the 
Council of Constance; that he approved and ratified all that had been thus 
dono in matters of faith, but noé aught done otherwise and in another 
manner.” 

They add, that the decrees of the fourth and fifth seasion apply only to 
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times of schism and to popes whose legiti:ascy might be contested, as had 
been:the case, at times, previously. 

The words of Martin are given by Labbe, in his Counrils, vol. xii, p. 258: 
Decreta in materia fidei, per prasens concilium, conciliariter teneri et inviolabili- 
ter observari. 

By these words, which Novaes* repeats in a note, Martin meant that he 
did not approve of what had been determined in the fourth and fifth ses- 
sions relative to the authority of the councils over the pope. It is trne, 
moreover, a8 both Spondanus and Bellarmine teach, that the Council of 
Constance did not absolutely define that the general councils had received 
from Jesus Christ power over the pontiffs. It only declared that that power 
existed in time of schism, when it was not known which was the trae pope ; 
and if they have power over doul//ul popes, they have it not, properly speak- 
ing, over the pope. That is also the opinion of Torre Cremata, of Sanders, 
and of Compeggio ; and it appears to us to be dictated by the highest spirit 
of wisdom and foresight. 

Ladisluus, king of Poland, endeavored, by all the most efficacious means, 
to facilitate the reunion of the Greek aud Roman churches. Martin 
wrote to him in congratulation upon his zeal, confirmed the favors granted 
to him by other pontiffs, and declared him vicar-general of the Roman 
Church in his own States, with the especial charge to protect the evangelic 
light among the barbarians, and to invite the Greeks to return to the Holy 
See. 

At the same time John, king of Portugal, not content with having taken 
the town of Ceuta, belonging to the Moors, resolved to war still moré 
sharply upon them, in order to propagate the Christian faith. Martin, de- 
sirous of aiding him in his holy enterprise, urged all the Christian princes 
to share tho dangers that John was about to run, and published a crusade 
against the Africans. Two years later, the Portuguese ficets made their 
way to the East Indies. They first took the island of Madeira, and then 
cougted Afsica to the Cape of Good Hope. They thus reached the Indies, 
which had not previously béen visited from Europe by sea. 

Martin, justly believing that these conquests would benefit religion, 
granted to the king vf Portugal all the territories that should be discovered 
by his navigators from the mouth of the Black Sea to the extremities of the 
Indies. ah 7 

All the business of the council being finished, the pope, in 1418, set out 
on his retarn to Italy, accompanied by twelve cardinals. 

Martin embarked on the Rhine to go te Schaffhausen ; he passed through 
Rome, Geneva, Suse, Turin, Pavia, and Milan. On the 7th of Ootober he 
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arzived at Mantua, where he remained till the end of the year. Ho con- 
tinved his journey by Romagna, and stopped at Florence. 

Martin had just terminated a difficult affair. John, count of Foix, asked 
permission to marry Blanche, daughter of Charles, king of Navarre, who 
was sister to his former wife Jane. It was his design to establish’ his race 
legitimately in the kingdom of Navarre, of which Blanche had become the 
heiress. Martin granted the dispensation, notwithstanding the degree of 
affinity. This clearly proves that Julius IL, at a subsoquent period, had a 
precedent for the dispensation which he granted to Henry VILL. of England, 
and that that prince had not on that account a reasouable pretext for foment- 
ing the English schism. 

In gratitude to the Florentines for their welcome, Mattin erected their 
bishopric into a Metropolitan See; he at the same time confirmed the 
canonization of Saint Bridget, decreed in 1391 by Boniface TX., and con- 
firmed in 1415 by John XXIII. Martin ordered this confirmation for the 
purpose of showing that Boniface and John were true popes. And thus, ax 
the immortal Lam}ertini remarks, their legitimacy is well proven.* 

Martin’s entrance into Rome was impatiently expected. Tho passage in 
which Platina gives the facts relating to that event is very touching. The 
fine latinity of the author becomcs more brilliant than ever as he speaks of 
the feelings which the Romans must natarally have experienced, 

“Martin, leaving Florence, at length arrived at Rome. The whole popa- 
lation and the princes hastened to met hiw, xs though he were no mere 
uian, but as it were a saving star, or the sole father of the land. The Ro- 
mans in their calendar still preserve the memory of that day, the tenth of 
the calonds of October (22 Sept, 1421. The pope found Rome ao devas- 
tated and wasted, that the very form of a city was gone ; everywhere were 
ruinous houses, teraples overthrown, streets deserted, the whole city sank 
in sloughs and oblivion, suffering from the scarcity and dearness of every 
thing. What more can be said? No appenrance of an inhabited place was 
to be seen; no indication of what constitutes a city. You would havo 
taken all these cit-zens for mere denizens, or immigrants of the vilest scum 
of the earth.” 

Not without @ purpose have we quoted this frightful aceount of the con- 
dition in which Martin found Rome. Every time that she has repulsed the 
popes, that city, alanost losing her very name, has presented so frightful a 
spectacle, evidenced go terrible a chastisoment. Advise then revolts, that 
that renowned majesty, that venerable grandeur, may again be seen peopled 
only by the vilest scum of the earth ! 

We saw Rome three months efter the return of Pius VIL, in 1814. Ae 
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suredly, as far as they could, the French had carefully and generously pre- 
served all the celebrated monuments ; nevertheless the population seemed 
to have lost its energy, and forgotten its first joy ; decp grief was still im- 
printed on all countenances.* I know not whether that magnanimous cap- 
ital is reserved for similar calamities, but at least she should not boast of 
those fatal aud mortifying falls which must always be succeeded by the re- 
turn of the beneficent authority which should never have been banished! 
No one has mission, authority, capacity, or skill to govern Rome better than 
the pontiffs. There are misunderstandings as to certain conces-ions useful 
to municipal existence ; eventually they will be consented to. Rome needed 
some modification for its real progress, and from the administration of Con- 
salvi to the presont time, that city has prospered no less and progressed no 
Tess than others on the way to prosperity. The ‘pontifical authorities are 
opposed to no real improvement. Complaint way, possibly, be well founded 
in some obscure corners of the State, but at Rome there has been exaggera- 
tion ; more has heen demanded than was really desired. If it is just to 
ask that sovereigns do their duty, it is no less just to ask of the people, 
prudence, truthfulness, and temperance; snch a people will ask only for 
what is just, and therefore will surely obtain it. Rome, on the arrival of 
Martin Y., immediately assumed a new aspect. Money circulated abun- 
duntly, agricniture furnished its rich supplies, and strangers from all parts 
flowed in, Pilgrits came to teach the inhabitants, for the most part cold and 
ungrateful, how much the popes abould be loved. Morcover, wherever the 
pope resided, affairs soon connceted that place with all the rest of the 
work. 

Queen Jane knew that after her death the kingdom of Naples would 
remain under the authority of the Holy See. To avoid this, and to deprive 
the pope of his rights, sho adopted the king of Aragon, who, she declared, 
was to succeed her as though he were a son. 

Martin, on that subject, determined to defond Louis of Anjou, to who 
he sent @ reinforcement of cavalry. At the same time there was a 
continued propagation in Italy of the heresy of the fratirel, culled also of 
the opinion, because they opined that John XNIIL was deprived of the 
pontificate on account of the constitutions that he had decreed upon the 
poverty of Christ and his apostles. Martin deputed two cardinals to con- 
duct the proceedings necessary to be taken against the sectaries. 

Meanwhile the Hussites, under the leadership of Zisca, defended their 
heresies in Bohemia. They cruelly persecuted the Catholics in that king- 
dom; they destroyed the churches : they profaned the altars and the sacred 
images, and they burnod the priests ; the violences of thoae impious people 
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became innumerable. Martin invited the emperor and the eleoters ot Ger- 
many to commence @ war against those barberians. 

In the forty-fourth session of the Council of Constance it had bean 
decreed that another general conncil should be celebrated. It was oon- 
voked at Pavia, where it opened on the 22d of Jane, 1438, three legates of 
the pope presiding. Shortly afterwards the plague appeared in that city ; 
the council removed to Sienna, and commenced its business on the’ 21st of 
August. But the proceedings closed on the 26th of Febriary, 1424, 
because the war prevented the bishops from going into Italy. Then 
another council was convohed at Bile, for the year 1431, In conformity to 
the lew of Urban VL, Martin, in 1423, celebrated the jubilee of the holy 
year. The pilgrims were not very numerous, on account of the wars in- 
volving Italy, France, and Germany. 

We have seen that Jane II. had adopted as her eon the king of divegaa 
but that prince haying proved vory culpably ungratefal, the queen revoked 
her act of adoption aud substituted for the king of Aragon Lonié of Anjon,. 
ao ag to unit. in the son of that latter prince the rights of the branches of 
Durazzo, both of which were issues of Charles of Anjou, brother to Saint 
Louis. This new adoption was approved by Martin, and In 1424 he con- 
firmed Charles in the posscssion of the kingdom, of which he had been 
deprived in 1421.~ 

The same year the pope forbade the cardinals to accept the title ‘of pro- 
tector or patrons of hings or princes. In cases of their having already 
promised it, they were to renounce it, in‘order that they might be the more 
entirely free to advise the pope on all the business of the court. Alphonso, 
king of Aragon, irritated against the Holy Father, who had maintained his 
own rights, published an edict infringing the ecclesiastical imnrunities. In 
1429, the pope was obliged severely to reprove the archbishop of Canter- 
bury. That prelate, arrogating to himself an authority which belonged 
solely to the Roman pontiff, had instituted, in England, a kind of jubilee, 
similar to that of the.boly year, granting to those who within a given time 
should visit the cathedral church of Canterbury the same indulgences whioh 
were granted to the pilgrims visiting Rome at the time of the true jubilee. 

Martin continued his apostolic labors: he had extinguished the haresieg 
which ravaged Bohemia ; he had pacified afflicted Italy, restored desolated 
Bome, and merited the title that was given to him, of father of the country. 
He had govorned thirteen yeara, three months, and nine days, when he died 
of apoplexy, at the age of sixty-three yoars, on the night of the 10th te 
40th of February, 1431. This pontiff was interred in a very 
‘wonze tomb, in the middle of the busch of Saint John Tatgemny, boloee 
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altar where repose the heads of the holy spostles Peter and Paul. It is 
there that he is described as the felicity of his time. Hoe was worthy of that 
proud title, he to whom the Church owed the extinction of the achism, Ttaly 
repose, and Rome its complete reatoration. 

Martin waa both a good man and a statesman. He was regretted after 
his death even by those who detested him in life. His affability, hia pra- 
dence, his power to advise well, and his pure morality, made him the first 
personage.of that time. When an ecclesiastical dignity was to be conferred, 
he was an austere inquirer into the talent of the candidate. He granted 
powers only to those who deserved them. He was admired for his firmness, 
courage, and magnanimity in circumstances painful enough to quell the 
courage of most men. He had two brothers whom he tenderly loved, An- 
tonio, prince of Salerno, and Lorenzo. The same day he learned that one 
of them had died of the plague, and that the other had perished in an acci- 
dental fire in s tower. The pope, on hearing this fatal news, gave not the 
slightest indication of unguarded grief, but merely raised his eyes towards 
heaven, without uttering a word. The Holy See remained vacant eleven days. 

Under this reign there was an antipope called Clement VIIL ; his real 
name was Sancho de Mufioz. He was created by two cardinals whom 
Benedict XIIL hed invested with that title a day before his death. That 
Clement voluntarily renounced the insignia of the papacy (hecause he was 
only recognized by the Aragonese) on the 20th of Jnly, 1429. after four 
years and seven days of his anti-papacy. Then Martin created him bishop 
of Majorca, 

After that cession, which was confirmed by the Council of Tortosa, the 
two false cardinals, and another that this Clement had created, completely 
to terminate the schism which had so long afflicted the Church, held an 
absurd conclave and elected Pope Martin V., who had already for twelve 
yearti begn legitimate pope. 

Another antipope is also mentioned, who called himself Benedict XTV. 
‘We give some details of that affair, and about the name thus prematarely 
profaned, but deatined to be borne by one of the great heads of the Church. 

Bercaste! does not treat the schism as being completely ended with 
the renunciation of the antipope Cenens, while all the other authors 
believe this sthiem at an end. 

John ‘Carriare, according to Bercastel, one of the anti-cardinals of the 
antipope Benedict XIIY;, aftér acceding to the absurd creation of this pseudo 
Clement VEIL, had retired to France. There, hecome aware of the in- 
tzignes that preseded and followed the election of Clement, be had protested 
ageinat that of Mutton, And believing that he slone had the right to give 
« tedderator to the Clrurch, he hed, on his own eutbority, named as pope s 
Fronehman, who took the title of Benedict XIV. This phantom of a sov- 
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ereign pontiff speedily retired into obscurity. Hoe is only known by a letter 
of Carriére to the Count d’Armagnac, and by a consultation that the count, 
scarcely detached from the schism, addressed on that point to the Maid of 
Orleans, who was regarded as A eon illuminated by the greatest favors of 
Heaven.* 

According to du Molinet,t it was only under the reign of Martin V., towards 
1490, that medals began to be struck in honor of the pontiff ; or, rather, 
that custom, which had prevailed among certain Roman families, was revived 
in favor of personages who had reached the exalted position of the pontifi- 
cate. In this species of artistic labor no one was more renowned than Vic- 
tor Pisanello, of Verona, who was also a celebrated painter. He modelled in 
wax the features of Martin Y. According to Paulus Jovius, he afterwards 
engraved them, and all the princes of that time wished to receive the same 
homage. Collections still preserve medals with this inscription, Opus Pi- 
sani, Pictoris, and the portraits of Alphonso, king of Sicily, of John Paleolo- 
gus, and of Francis Sforza. We are concerned here only with the medals 
strack in honor of Martin V. 

‘The first that wo know of as belonging to this pope has for exergue the 
words, Mantisvs V. Cocmxa, Poxtirex Maxtuvs. On the r8verve is a column, 
surmounted by the two pontifical keys, interlaced. The Colonna family 
was originally from Parma. It had a column or pillar in its armorial bear- 
ings, whenee it took the name of Colonna. Some historians say that the 
name was given to them because a cardinal of Saint Praxedev, of the same 
house, had brought from Palestine, in 1220, the column or pillar to which 
Jesus Christ had been bound by the Jews. A crown, which sarmounts the 
column, was added in virtue of pontifical concession, because Stephen Co- 
Jonna was appointed to place the diadem upon the head of an emperor, 
consecrated at Rome in the time of one of the popes of Avignon. 

The second medal has for exergue the words, Oprnao Powtiricir— 70 the 
Most Expellent Pontiff, and represents Rome, seated upon a buckler, having 
in one hand a balance and in the other a cornucopia. The author intended 
to express the pontiff's spirit of justice and the abundance which he intro- 
duced into impoverished Rome. Martin said to all the ministers to whom 
he intrusted « mission the memorable words: Diligite juatitiam, qui judioatie 
terram—Love justire, ye who judge the earth. On the reverse are the words: 
Drmoras a0 Lanewres Unnis Bestave. Eociuss, Covanx nusve vous Ryees. 
He vestored the churches of the oily, whick were falling into twins, and wae ihe dey- 
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stone of the column. It is easy to perceive, in the field of the medal, the 
fagade of the Church of the Holy Apostles, restored by Martin V.* 

I sometimes depart from du Molinet’s description ; he either followed in- 
accurate drawings or failed to read thé medals correctly. Iam practised in 
numismatic studies, and I have the noble present of Pius VIL. under my 
eyes when I describe a pontifical medal t 


* I have these two medals in « namismatic collection, preapated to me by Pius VIL. I shall 
ave frequent occasion to mention that collection. 

+ Before terminating the roign of Martin V [ must mention what iscalled, in the edition of 
Fleury that I uso, a “ Continuation de P Histoire Heriisinsique de TADS Fleury, par Floury tui- 
sine; publids pour la premiare fois, @agrie un manuxrit appartenant dla Bibliethique royale” 

Fleury having published a hundred chapters, the firet of these four additional ones is num- 
bered one hundred and osie. In it we read: 

Pope Jobn XXUIL, the reproaches of whose conccn.ace allowed hint 20 reet, employed every 
peapible artifice to disturb the council He slwaye hed men in bie employment whom he made 
‘uso of in his suponiacal speculations, and by whose means he won over aoqe bishops and other 
persons of consideration in the council, granting them favors and making them promises, Ac- 
condingly, nothing was so secretly said or done in the council but that he was daily informed of 
i& Bat he could not keep the accret, and he made it known to his confidante. Often his spics 
came to him by night to tell him what they had learned during the day, and he gave them abeo- 
lution of the perfurgwhich they commiticd agavast the oath they bad made to keep secret the 
deliberations of the eoancil He thus was enabled to retard progress by exciting divisions 
among the nations of which the council was composed. Those intrigues of the pope could not 
long be concealed, on account of the multitude or his syx2, most of whom, being discovered and 
edited by the council, withdrew” (Vol ri., p. 344) 

Farther on (page $46), mention is made of the umbarsadors of the University of Paria. 

‘Thera are no new facta in Books 161 and i02 that require mention. 1 will merely remark 
here that Fleury, who, oa the whole, in his preceding books, often Wrote with dus consideration, 
‘loses all prudence in regard to the Counell of Constance The thre popes upoa whom the conion 
‘deposed, are all three judged unfavorably. John XXTIL is treated more harebly than the 
‘others, and yet he ia well and duly the two hundred and ninth official pope. Yet, for a wander, 
‘the aathor, whoever he was, does not treat the Fathers of the coanci] beter. Now, Floary, in 
‘his animadverstons ipan the popes, when his anger carried him too far, at least spared the coun- 
tits, T do not say that Fletry did not write thee chapters, I do not aay that hie tone, hie style, 
and ‘his exceasive severity are not perceptible, but his habitual judgment is very often abeent. I 
cannot readily believe that he wrote thas about the spics of John XXIIL, and the abalution of 
perjury. Lar vs not forget that Flenry wrote under the eyes of the court of France. 

‘That he wrote bat did not publish snch words, is possible; but it is difficult to think that he 
did not destroy each  manastript. Wo will not dwell upon the ambasnadors of the Unisersity 
If Floury foand the word legatuse Universitatis, he waa too intelligent to say ambassudore of the 
‘university. However, be it that he ould it. At present, diplomatic operations is the nan given 
to thode of consuila, to whom only commercial interests are intrasted. The words minister and am. 
Dansador are oaed indifferently ; only ambassadors are eonn froma Prussia. Some of them, in oar 
time, have assisted at congresses; and sinoe then, not s single Proszian existe but has the title 
of dutbemsedior, 

‘Te chapter oi., page 904, of this new edition, with reference to a decree of the ovuneil, ordering 
general councils Yo aenomble nore frequently, the author says: 

“ Hare we peresive how pernicious is ignorance of the auciont discipline of the Church. The 
fathers in the Council of Comatance would not have passed that deates, had they known that 
there were no general eounelis during the whole of the first thres euntaries, or watil the Council 
1 Mion, bab] ts the year 235, and yet daring thom first thre centuries jaamy heresies were 
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UGENE IY. (Gabriel Condulmieri), was a patrician 
‘— of Venice, descended from a Pavian family that 
Femoved to the republic in its early days. During 
the war with the Genoese, Angelo Condulmieri 
and his son fitted out some vessels and defended 
the city of Venice. The senate thought it right to 
grant nobility to that part of the family which had 
rendered such services, but the rest of the family 
remained i in the ‘fan of the people. Gabriel descended from the noble 
branch. His father was Angelo Condulmieri, and his mother Beriola Cor- 





extinguished, and many errors were condemned, The disciplino was more vigorous, and the 
Church more flourishing than ever. Tho provincial councils were as frequent as the persecu- 
tions would allow, and it was an established rule to hold two evry year. “The general councils 
have alwaye been extremely rare; there were but thirtoen of them in the foarteen centuries 
which preceded the Council of Constance, and even in some of them the Eastern Church took 

no part. And experience has shown the impossibility of executing that decree of tho Connell 

of Constance, for in three following centaries only three general councils were held, thoye of 
Bale, Florence, and Trent.” Woe have alrcady replied to the charge of ignorance imputed indis- 

criminately to the fathers of Constance. Let us meet the charge. “Thero were but thirteen 
general councils during the fourteen centuries which preceded the Council of Conrtanen,” Ac 
reording to the Oontinuator, then, the Council of Constance was only the fourtoenth yencrat 
council, but it was the sixteenth, unices the editor refuses to allow the Council of Hina. The 
gencral councils are—Nice, 325 ; Constantinople, 341; Ephesus, 431; Chaleedon, 451; Constan- 
tinople, 553 ; Constantinople, 680; Nice, 787; Constantinople, 809; Lateran, 1123; Lateran, 

1180; Lateran, 1179; Lateran, 1215 ; Lyons, 1245; Lyons, 1274: Vignne, 1311; Constance, L114 

‘What fe meent, then, by thirteen councils before that of Constance? In his own writing Fleury 
recognizes all these councils, and now he would reduce them to thirteen. Wo admit that thero 
‘were only three general councils in tho three centuries since the Council of Constance. Bale, 1431; 
Florence. 1499; Lateran, 1512; and, finally, the twentieth, in the city of Trent, which Insted 
eighteon years, from 1545 to 1563. In many pasaages taken from the Continuator, which we havo 
quoted above, de Hardt is juoted ten times an authority, although Fleury, in his hundredth chap- 
ter, which comes down to the year 1414, never quotes him at all. Is it likely that he would do bo 
for the single year 14151 De Hardt, a Protestant, a very learned Orientalist, wrote the hiv. 
tury of the Council of Constance, at the request of the duke of Brunswick, ender the following 
title: Magnum Constantiense Concilium de univereali Eeclesie reformiatione, unione ot fide— 
The Great Cruned of Constance on the Universal Reformation, Union, and Faith of the Church 

Frankfort, 1697. 3 vole., fol. 1700-1742, 6 yols., fol. 1 am not acquainted with either of those 
editions; bat if any volames appeared after Fleury’s death, it is very unjust to ascribe to his 
Pen reflections that he never wrote. De Hardt also published autographs of Lather and other 
celebrated personages. Under the simple title of Council of Constance, De Hardt may be ro- 


fificon cardinals, twenty-three archbishops. twenty-seven Dishops, seme abbots, and all the clergy who warp tn the oity. 
And amoug those cardinels, thuse archbishops, those bishops, tbose ebbots, and thut elergy, ue one knew that there were 
0 geuerel councils during the fest three centuries, and pricr to the Connell of Nice! Qan deck » proposition be sus 
tainod in the naine of Fieury ? 
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rero, Angelo saw three of his nearest relatives in the pontificate; Gregory 
XIL. was his brother, Eugene IV. his son, and Paul IT. son of his daughter 
Polixena, Beriola, besides being sister, mother, and grandmother, of three 
sovercign pontifis, was also grandmother, aunt, and great-grandmother to 
nine cardinals, six patriarchs, and eleven bishops. 

After his father’s death Gabriel distributed to the poor tweuty-five thou- 
saud ducats of bis rich patrimony, and becaine canon of the Celestine con- 
wregation of Saint George in alye. He was one day acting as janitor there, 
when a hermit said to him, “ You will be a cardinal ; then you will be pope 
for sixteen years (he fell short of it only by ten days); you will sufer 
many adversities, and then you will die."* The pontificate was algo prom- 
ised to Eugene by another hermit. Gubricl was going to Egypt with 
Francis Fascani, and the hermit said to the latter, “ You will be father of 
your country ;? and to Gabriel he said, “You will be father of the whole 
Catholic world.” Gregory XIL., his uncle, named him treasurer and bishop 
of Sienna, when he was only twenty-six years of age, but recalled him a 
year afterwards, learning that the Siennese desired to have a townsman for 
bishop. 

In 1488, Gabriel was made cardinal-priest of Saint Clement. Martin V., 
in 1424, sent him as legate to the Marches, and then to Bologna, 

After the funeral of Martin, thirteen cardinals met in conclave at the 
convent of La Minerva, and on the folloning day unanimously elected 


fated by Catholic writers, Thierri de Niem is also quoted. Fleary had already consulted him : 
bat Thierri, author of the Journal of what tovk place at Constance, launched into violent invee- 
tive against John XXIII, hia benrfactor. FeRer thas epcaks of that author: “Thierri. an aortere 
and disappointed man, gives a hyperbolical account of the court of Rome and of the clergy of 
his time. He writes in harsh and barbarous styJe, and will be ecarvely read by any who have 
more taste and judgment than himself” (Feller, v., p. 620) But I have some further details to 
make. 1 forbear condemnation on all other pointa, hut there is one upon which I cannot yield 

J¢ is said in the title of the work attributed to Fleurr, “Contincation published, fur the firot 
time, from a qnanuscript belonging to the Royal (now Imperial) Library” I went to that library 
and asked for the manuscript belongiug toit. The chief librarian told me that some fourteen 
years before, a literary man hed examined Flcnry'’s unpublished writings. On Ine receipt. some 
detached pieces were delivered to him, taken from two caves containing aupublished wntings of 
Fleury, Nothing was ever returned to the establishment; and the four chapters in question, 

‘were published. When they apyared, other literary men aeked for a sight of the orinals, 
‘The person who ix supposed to have reeeived those four chapters aid that he had returned 
them, but they were not to be found among the manuscripts dlunging tothe library The two 
caaen that I have nrentioned were placed at my disposal; but in all that I read and examined 
there was nothing connected with those four chapters, I do not affirm that they are not in et 
iatenee somewhere; in the existing state of things thoy possibly may delong to the library, but 
they are not visible there. My inquiries produced freeh exertions for the recovery of the bar- 
rowed manuscript. Meanwhile the reoript fur Fleury’a pieces remains on the registers, but no 
mention ie made there of their return. I; may be that the person who touk the pieoes from 
the brary lost them, and can give po account of the misuse which others made by interpols- 
tions, xo as to produce a book which was pecded, and would thus be assured of eeccess. 

* Veapasion, the Florentino, in the life of Eugene. 
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Gabriel Condulmieri, aged forty-eight years. He announced that he would 
assume the name of Eugene IV. He was solemnly crowned on the steps 
of the Vatican Basilica on the 11th of the same month. 

In that Bame year commenced the predicted adversities of the new pope. 
Three princes of the Colonna family seized upon the treasure amassed by 
Martin V., their uncle. This treasure had been destined to pay the ex- 
penses of the Grecks who were to come to the council to concert the defin- 
itive union of the two Churches, and to meet the expenses of the war that 
was declared against the Turks. Those Colonnas, unworthy of the praise 
we bestowed upon that family at the commencement of the article on Mar- 
tin V., used the money they had embezzled against the Holy Father, 
whom they endeavored to disturb in the possession of his dignity. At the 
head of other conspirators, they endeavored to seize upon Rome, but they 
were repulsed by the pontifical army, aided by troops sent by Florence to 
the aid of the pope. The Venetians, also, on that occasion, lent their aid 
to their compatriot Gabriel. By degrees the Colonnas, returning to more 
honorable feelings, restored a part of the treasure ; and the pope, who had 
excommunicated them, granted them the pardon they solicited. 

One of the first cares of Eugene was to confirm the legation of Cardinal 
Julian Cesarini, deputed by Martin V. to celebrate in his name, in the city 
of Bale, the council which had been convoked there to humble the pride of 
the Hussites. 

Reformation, with the Hussites, had every character of ferocity. They 
considered themselves called* to overturn the empire of the Demons—that 
was the doctrine of the Paulicians ;t and to correct by fire and sword the 
reviving iniquities of the world. All human weaknesses, drunkenness, 
studied demeanor, and elegant dress, appeared to these Hussites, called 
Taborites,t sins deserving of death; these Taborites were the sterneat of 
all the sectaries, and their attack extended to ell who might have commit- 
ted a single deadly sin. They did not perceive, the wretches, of how many 
mortal sins they were daily guilty themsclves. 

The Hussites we:2 persuaded, and very soon persuaded the armios sent 
against them, that they were the avengers of Heaven, and the scourge of 
God.: A panio terror preceded their battalions, and dispolled at their 
appearance the most formidable resistance. Many districts, appalled by 
the bravery of these fanatics, earnestly sought peace. The Bohemians, 
who did not aspire to dominating over the others, and only wished for their 
own freedom, readily granted peace ; but as soon as tidings of these invol- 
untary treaties reached Rome, Eugene annulled them, and commanded the 


* aly, p. 181. { The Panliciaas called themselves reformed Manichmans. 
t From the name of that circle of Bohemia called Tabor. 
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renewal of an impracticable war; but time alone and better circumstancen, 
which weakens the madness of a populace, could put a stop to such disas- 
tere, Sigismund, no longer knowing how, frou» afar off to protect the 
Qhurch, the Church tormented in the very temple of Saint Peter, wrote 
that the calamities nearer at his hand detained him in Germany. Eugene 
was then attacked by the populace, who proclaimed again the fantastic 
republic of Rienzi. The pope, in disguise, escaped on ‘board of a vessel, 
and sought shelter in Florence, while the pontifical provinces were at the 
mercy of the condottieri, Francis Sforza and Forte Braccio, who rav- 
agod the States at the instigation of Philip-Mary Visconti. The latter was 
more than ever considered in Italy as the essentially evil principle of the 
Hussites—that is to say, the devil, matter, or darkness. 

The Council of Bile (seventeenth general council) commenced on the 
14th of July, 1431. Shortly afterwards, the pope, for weighty reasons that 
supervened, ordered it to be suspended, and trausferred two years later 
from Bale to Bologna. The fathers of Bile resisted the decree, and con- 
tinued in 1432 to deliberate as at first. 

The next year, Eugene was obliged to allow that council to continue, for 
fear of a new schism, and at the request of Sigismund, whom he crowned 
as emperor, on tho 31st of May, 1433. After the ceremony, the emperor 
held the pope’s stirrup in the cavalcade for three paces, then mounted a 
horse and accompanied him to the castle of Saint Angelo, where he took 
leave of the pope; then, his majesty, on his way to the palace of Saint 
John Lateran, stopped at the bridge of Saint Angelo, where he created 
some knights. 

Nicholas Forte Bracvio, the condottiere, continued to vex the Romans 
with his exactions They revolted, rightfully this time, for the yoke im- 
posed by that forocious leader had become intolerable. Duke Philip-Mary, 
tyrant of Milan, still cherished the project of seizing the person of the 
Holy Father, hoping thus to subjugate the city of Rome. To this end he 
employed Riccio, » Spaniard, whom Novaes calls a great architect of trea- 
sons; but the conspirady failed. 

Queen Jane being dead, the kingdom of Naples now belonged to the 
Holy See, not only on account of the agreement made with Charles I, of 
Anjou, but aleo as the consequence of those which had been concluded with. 
his successors, including Jane herself, the last of Charles's race. 

Eugene then intrusted the government of the kingdom to Vitteleschi, 
bishop of Recanati, and he warmed the Neapolitans that they would have 
no other king than the one he should name, according to the old custom. 

But the Neapolitans revolted against the orders of the pope. Some 
nobles called to the throne René, brother of Louis of Anjou, while others 
wanted for their master Alphonso, king of Aragon. The latter, accom- 
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panied by his brothers, John, king of Navarre, Henry and Peter, laid siege 
to Gaeta. But the duke of Milan having sent relief to the city, many of 
the Spanish princes wer taken prisoners, but released without ransom by 
the duke. The Holy Father, under such circumstances, had to choose a 
king in order to bring those quarrels to an end. 

He decided in favor of René of Anjou, but he was a prisoner to the duke 
of Burgundy. Eugene wrote to that prince, begging him to restore René 
to liberty. 

The misfortunes of Eugene had compelled him to approve what had 
been done by the Council of Bile. That assemblage believed itself 
strong in this extorted consent, uud it had already reckoned from the 
seventeenth session to the twenty-fifth when a discord broke out among the 
fathers, 

The question was as to the place at which to treat with the Greeks for 
the reunion of the two Churches. The Greeks were not willing to go to 
Bale; many of the fathers desired that the council should be convoked at 
Florence or Udino, or in such other place as the Holy See should appoint. 
Others insisted on Bile, and some ads ocat.d Avignon or some city of Savoy. 
Eugeno ordered that the Council of Bale should be transferred to Ferrara. 
The majority of the fathers went thither, and the pope soon took that road, 
and with seventy-two bishops was present at the second session. Shortly 
afterwards the Emperor Palcologus arrived at Florence, and the council 
having removed thither, the pope entered that city on the 14th of January, 
1439. There were one hundred and forty bishops debating in presence of 
the pope and of John Paleologus, accompanied by one of his brothers, 
Demetrius, A decree was published there for the union of the Greeks, and 
it was signed by the deputics of the Greek and Latin Churches, and by 
Paleologus himself. He signed, according to the Constantinopolitan custom, 
with red ink, 

Wonld to God that that union had been of longer duration! But 
scarcely had the Greeks returned to their own country, when, seduced by 
“Mark, bishop of Ephesus, who had refused to sign the decree, they re- 
turned to their first schism, which they adopted anew in 1445,—that schism 
in which they still persevere, after having fifteen times been reconciled to 
the Latin Church. - 

The Council of Bile continued; though, after the departure of the 
legate Cesarini, it had become 4 conciliabule. In 1438, Charles VIL, king 
of France, published, in thirty-eight articles, the famous Pragmatic Sano- 
tion, drawn from the decrees of the conciliabule that Eugene hed oon- 
demned. 

Tn 1439, the few fathers who had remained at Bile—eleven bishops, 
seven abbots, and fourteen doctors, with the prosident, Louis Alémand, 
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cardinal of Arles, who pretended to have been offended by Eugene*—de- 
clared, in the thirty-third session, as a truth of the faith, that the authority 
of the general council was superior to that of the sovereign pontiff. They 
presented various heads of accusation against Eugene, degraded him from 
the pontificate, and elected in his place Felix V., of whom we shall speak 
hereafter. The good pontiff, in spite of that insult, retained his courage, 
ani in 1440 he excommunicated the antipope and his abettors, aud annulled 
all the senseless decisions given at Bale, after the legal removal of the coun- 
cil to Ferrara. 

The iniquitous condemnation pronounced by the Bale fathers was elo- 
quently refuted by Saint John Cuapistryno, in his book, On the duthority of 
the Popes and of the Council; and by the Cardinal Torre Cremata, in De 
Eocks. lib. ii., cap. 100. 

Engene at this time created a great number of cardinals, among whom 
was Bessarion, born at Trebisond, in 183. nonk of Saint Basil and areh- 
bishop of Nice, who had accompanied John Paleologus to the Council of 
Ferrara, and who was created cardinal at the Council of Florence.t 

Aftur the departure of the Greeks, Eugene fuind himself again in the 
Council of Florence, which terminated in its siath session, on the 6th of 
April, 1442. He had published the famous decree by virtue of which he 
received into the Roman Church the Armenians, who bad sent ambassadors 
to wolicit that furor. 

The Council of Florence was then removed to Rome, that it night have 
more authority. At that moment the pope received into communion the 
Abyssinians aud their king, Constantine Zara June>, commons called 
Prester John. The auwbassadors of that prince, who annonuced that he had 
embraced the Catholic religion, were received by Eugene with expecial be- 
nevolence. 

Alphonso, king of Aragon, had seized upon Naples. For the sake of 
peace, Eugene gave him the investiture of that kingdom on the same condi- 
tions which had previously been subscribed by Charles 1, duke of Anjou, 
under Pope Clement IV. 





+ Novortheless, this cardinal was beatified by Clement VII See the -lpparstus Eruditionis 
of Father Biner, vol. i. 

+ It has been said that he died of grief, after thirty-seven years of cardinalate, from being ill- 
treated by King Louia XL, of France, during « Iegation to that kinglom. Other authors think 
that lds death was caused by the neglect of his phreician. Cantinal Bessarion would have been 
named pope at the death of Nicholas V., had not s Latin cardinal urged that the election of a 
Greek pope would he injurious to the Latin Charch. The Latin cardinal wae mistaken, The 
nomination of a Greek eariinal of 90 groat loarcing, and celebrated for his prudence, wisdow, 
and generosity, could only have tended to bring tho tirks to the definitive ackaowledgment of 
the supremacy of the Latin Chureb. The ancient Church appointed Syriana, Galileans, Byzan 
tine Gzeeke, and Africana, and the result was « feeling of concord between tho Eastern and 
‘Weatern fathers. 
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In 1447, Eugene canonized Saint Nicholas of Tolentino, so called because 
he was born and lived in that city. Soon afterwards, Eugene, worn out by 
the troubles of a stormy pontificate, fell sick. Before he died he renewed 
the condemnation of the last operations of the Council of Bale. He ordered 
that his successor should be named in conformity to the laws of Gregory X., 
in the Council of Lyons, and of Clement V., in that of Vienne, and he ex- 
horted the cardinals to elect a pontiff capable of maintaining the dignity of 
the Holy See. He died on the 23d of February, 1447, in the arms of Saint 
Antoninus, after governing, amidst the sharpest tribulatious, fifteen years, 
eleven months, and twenty days. He had the honor of being the only pon- 
tiff to whom two emperors—one Greek and the other Latin—had come, 
in order to acknowledge him as universal pastor He was interred at the 
Vatican, beside the tomb of Eugene II. 

Engene IV. was of lofty stature and of courageous spirit, He was re- 
marked for his grave and melancholy countenance. He was not learned, 
but he excelled in the knowledge of history. In his palace he treated his 
relatives no better than other guests. In brief, Eugene was one of tho 
greatest, and at the same time onc of the least happy, of the popes. He 
gave free access to two Benedictine monks of the abbey of Florence, two 
Celestines, and a secular priest. He liked them to be present when he 
supped, that they might tell him what was said about his government, in 
order, as he said, to alter his actions, if a feeling of justice required it. 

Tn his Jast moments he is said to have exclaimed, “ Gabrici, Gabriel, how 
much better would it have Jen had you been ucither cardinal nor pope, but 
to have ended your days as you began them, qnietly following, in your 
monastery, the rule of your order!" Feller (ii. 78) says: “One historian 
accuses Engene of an odious ambition, aud reproaches him with having 
kept up schism solely in order to maintain his own authority.” But would 
he not have been more justly reproached with imprudence and pusillanimi- 
ty, neglect of duty, and even treason and the prostitution of the Church of 
Christ, if, at the order of eleven bishops and a motley band of clerics, tra- 
vestied as suecessois of the apostles, ho had descended from tho apostolic 
chair to admit an intruder? 

He had the grief to see the progress of the Turks in Europe. 

The Holy See was vacant ten days. Félix V., the last antipope, was pre- 
viously known as Amadeus VIL, duke of Savoy. He had governed his 
States with so much justice and prudence, that the code of his laws, pub- 
lished in the year 1430, under the title of Statutes of Sauny, excited the ad- 
niiration of Europe, and obtained him the surname of the Solomon of his age. 
Disgusted with the world, he abdicated power in favor of his eldest son, 
Duke Louis, and created his other son, Philip, duke of Geneva. On the 
7th of November, 1444, he retired to the hermitage of Ripaille, near the 
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Lake of Geneva, where, with seven nobles of his court, he founded the mili- 
tary order of Saint Maurice. 

Many years after, several of the bishops and others, who continued at 
Bile the council which Eugene had ordered to remove to Ferrara, thought 
of electing Amadeus as head of the Church. According to Hneas Sylvins 
Piccolomini, who, as clerk of the ceremonies, was present at the conclave 
of thirty-three electots, who gave rise to the new schism, Amadcus obtained 
twenty-six votes to be antipope, although in three preceding scrutinies six- 
teen electors had excluded him. The election, made on the 5th of Nuvem- 
ber, 1489, was ratified and approved in the session of the 25th of that 
month, Twenty-two deputies conveyed to Ripaille the decree of his elec~ 
tion. His councillors made some difficulty in giving access to him ; but the 
deputies were at length admitted, and asked his consent, with so many ar- 
guments, that, says Fleury, they persuaded him that he ought to take the 
government'of the Church. Finally, he, with great dificulty, consented, not 
without shedding many tears. He took the name of Felix V., and allowed 
himself to be saluted pope in the church of Ripaille. On the following day 
ho went to Thonon, in the Chablais, officiated as pope at the vigil of Christ- 
mas, and cut off his long beard, which was disliked by the multitude. 

Accompanied by Louis, duke of Savoy, and the duke of Geneva, his two 
sons, and by three hundred gentlemen of their States. he made his solemn 
entrance into Bile on the 24th of June, 1440. On the 24th of July he was 
conseernted bishop and crowned by the cardinal of Arles, who placed upon 
his head a tiara, which Xneas Sylvius values at thirty thousand golden 
crowns. 

Although, in various promotions, he created twenty-three cardinals, and 
although he was acknowledged by Switzcrland, Savoy, Piedmont, and many 
of the universities, Felix V. could never bring to his obedience the emperor, 
or the kings of France, England, Scotland, and Italy. 

After the death of Eugene IY., and the election of Nicholas Y., the En- 
poror Frederic and all the princes of Germany renounced all communiea- 
tion with Felix. And farther, the emperor, by an edict of the 21st of April, 
1447, ordered all the subjects of the empire to recognize Nicholas V. as the 
only true and legitimate pope. The thundcr-bolt at once crushed the abettors 
of the schism, and from that moment Felis, who loved Catholic unity and 
peace, thought seriously of restoring them to the Church. 

Louis, his son, unccasingly oxhorte@ him frankly to put that design into 
execution, and he at the same time exerted himself with the kings of France 
and England, that that schism might be radically put an end to, without 
injury to the honor of his father or the fair fame of his house, Pesce being 
on all sides wished for, an assembly was convoked at Lyons; and it was 
attended by the ambassadors of France, England, and Sicily, and the 
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clectors of Germany, and even by the ambassadors of Felix V., who wero 
accompanied by the cardinals of Arles. 

When all difficulties had been raised as to the conditions and mode of the 
renunciation of Felix, the king of France sent the result to Nicholas V., 
who, full of zeal, mildness, and true Christian charity, listened to the pro- 
posals of the eldest son of the Church. Subsequently, on the 9th of April, 
1449, at Lansonne, Amadeus ronounced the supreme pontificate which he 
had occupied, under the name of Felix V., for eight years, eight months, 
and fifteen days. 

Nicholas V., by three bulls, dated from Spoleto, released from censures 
those who had been assembled at Ldle, and afterwards at Lausanne, under the 
name of council general, and confirmed in their old benefices those who had 
adhered to that schiem. At the samo time, the pope annulled all that had 
been written against Felix, the assembly of Bile, and their adherenta ; the 
pontiff willing that the whole should be erased from the registers of Eugene 
TV., and that it should never more be mentioned. 

Amadeus was also declared cardina] of Saint Sabina, dean of the sacrod 
college, and perpetual legate in Savoy. The pontifical insignia wero also 
granted to him, with the exception of tho fisherman’s ring, the cross on the 
slippers, and other privileges inherent in the person of the sovereign pontiff. 

Thus ended the last schism of the Church. God grant that it might be 
the last of schisms! Amadeus died in the odor of sanctity, at Cenova, on 
the 7th of January, 1451. He was interred at Ripaille, wheneo he was 
removed to Turin. 

Felix V. dated his documents from Geneva. His bulls, to the number of 
about three thousand, collected in eight folio volumes, were presented, in 
the year 1754, to the king of Sardinia, Charles Emanvel IIL., by the repub- 
lic of Geneva.* 


* The collection of which I have spoken contains three medals, bearing the effigy of Eugeno 
IV? The first present bis features; on the head is the tiara. The exergue ia, Fugentvs IIt., 
Pont. Maz. On the reverse are the words, “ Quew CREANT ADoRANT Rom &—At Rome they adore 
him whom they create.” Iwo cardinals place the tiara on the head of the pope, who Is seated. 
The eecond medal has tho same exergve as tho first. On the reverse are the words, “ REDDE 
CVIQUE SYVM—Gire ezery one his due.” One hand holds a balance ; the two scales are in exact 
equilibrium. The third medal bas the ame exergue as the first and second, On the reverse are 
the words, “ NicotAl ToLENTINATIS BANOTITAS CELEBRI8 REDDITUR—The sanctity of Nicholas 
Of Tolentino ia celebrated ;” and beneath, “Sic TRIUMPHANT ELECTI—Thus triumph the elect.” 
Above, the Holy Ghost is sven surrounded by agigry. The pope pronounces the words of ennont- 
zation. 
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212. NICHOLAS V.—a. p. 1447. 


ICHOLAS V. (Thomas Parentacelli), was born in 
Sarzana, a city belonging to the republic of 
Genoa. His father was a physician. It is said 
that his mother reared poultry. Bat Hneas Pieco- 
} lomini, who knew him at Bile, says, on the con- 
© trary, that he was of a noble family. He took the 
clerical habit at an early age, and received minor 
. orders. At twelve years old he went to Bologna 
to study belles-lettres ; but being unable to get any assistance from his 
mother, who had remarried, he, at eighteen, went to Florence, and became 
tutor to the two sons of a patrician of that city. Returning to Bologna, he 
had the good fortane to be received with friendship among the honorary 
attendants of the Blessed Albergati, Bishop of that city, who made him his 
major-domo, and whom he never afterwards left. 

He was ordained priest at twenty-five, and, after filling several imporiant 
embassies, he receiveil the purple from Eugene TY. The faithfel ambassa- 
dor had succeeded in inducing the Gerinans to acknowledge the legitimate 
pope, to the great benefit of the affairs of the Church in Haly. Then 
Thomas became archbishop of Bologna. On the 4th of March, 1441, six- 
teen electors entered into the convent of Za Miwrre at Rome. The first 
door was kept by four prelates, and the second by Enea» Sylvius Picco- 
lomini, ambassador of the emperor. Cardinal Thomas harangued the car- 
dinals on the election of a new pope, and on the 6th of March they elected 
himself. He was then forty-eight years of age. 

In the firat scratiny, on the 5th of March, eight votes had been given for 
Cardinal Capranica, and ten for Cardinal Prosper Colonna; many of the 
éardinals wore favorable to Prosper. He was said to be supported by 
several princes, and by the king of Aragon and Sicily, who was then at 
Sicily ; other cardinals were in favor of Cardinal Lejeunc; and the Portu- 
guese, Antonio Martius de Chaves, was on the point of obtaining the tiara ; 
but, on the same day, Prosper and other vlectors thonght of the cardinal of 
Bologna. The new pontiff took the name of Nicholas out of veneration for 
the Blessed Nicholas Albergati, his generous benefactor, whom he had lony 
sorved, and who had always predicted that he would be pope. On the 
19th of March, the pope was solemnly crowned in Saint Peter's; then, 
mounted on a white horse, and having a golden rose in his hand, he went 
to take possession of the church of Saint John Lateran, a ceremony not 

Vor, L—38 
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indicated in any previous possesso. When Nicholas V. received the reins 
of the pontificate, the Christian republic was suffering much. The schism 
of Béle, not yet extinct, cruelly divided the Church. Germany and Holland 
groaned under their long domestic ware. France and England were never 
solidly at peace. The union of the Greeks with the Roman Church was 
beginning to dissolve. Italy, split into factions, could no longer resist the 
adventurers who ravaged all her provinces. In the Eoclesiastical States, 
the barons who had become vicars of the Church, had become tyrants. 
The Venetians, the Genoese, and the Florentines were constantly in arms. 
Nicholas was anxious to find a remedy for so many evils, which from all 
parts were reported to him. 

‘We have seen what pains His Holiness took to extinguish the schism, 
and how constantly he devoted himself to the vast interests of religion. 

As the Infessura testifies, it was Nicholas who first introduced the custom 
of carrying the Blessed Sacrament in the procession of Corpus Christi. He 
himself carried it from Saint Peter's to the Castellv gate. At the request of 
Henry, king of England, the pope, by a diploma of the 25th of February, 
permitted the extension of the Pragmatic Sanction, a8 concerned the vacancy 
of churches and the collation of the bishoprics, and of all other benefices 
in Normandy and Lower Brittany. 

Cardinal, Carvajal, legate in Germany, effected a concordat between the 
Holy See and the German nation. Justice was there done as to all comn- 
plaints made to Eugene IV. by the magnates of Germany, who complained 
of the expenses they endured relating to ecclesiastical benefices. Eugene, 
when at the point of death, had granted the relief solicited by his ambassa- 
dor Eneas Sylvius, stipulating, however, that it was to be without preju- 
dice to the Holy See. 

The concordat then signed was in full force at the commencement of this 

“century (1803). On the occasion of that concordat, which established that 
after the death of a bishop in Germany, the cathedral church should choose 
as his successor a suitable person, who should ask his confirmation from 
the Holy See, Frederic, archbishop of Salzburg, feared that his right of 
electing and instituting his suffragans in various dioceses would thereby be 
suppressed. But the Holy Father, by a bull, declared that the concordat 
took away no advantages from the archbishops of Salzburg, who should 
enjoy all the rights that they had previously possessed. 

In 1450, the pope celebrated the jubilee that he hsd announced in the 
preceding year, and visited all the stations with the cardinals, So great 
number of pilgrims arrived, that, unhappily, there were some deplorable 
accidents in crossing the Saint Angelo bridge, and Precautions were taken 
to prevent such dizasters in future. 

In Grand Chapter of Franciseans, consisting of three thousand eight 
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hundred friars, the pope, in presence of forty-four cardinals, canonized 
Saint Bernardine of Sienna, minor observantine. In the eulogium of the 
saint, he was felicitated for having, by preaching, teaching, admonitions, 
and prayers, contributed to restore peace between the Guelphs and Ghibel- 
lines, This, one of the noblest triumphs of religion, was due to one of the 
sons of Saint Francis of Assisium. Amurath, emperor of the Turks, was 
succeeded by Mahomet IL, who immediately declared war against John, 
king of Cyprus. To obtain help for that monarch, Nicholas wrote most 
urgent letters to the king of the Romans, Frederic IIL, and to the kings 
of France, Poland, Sweden, Norway, Bohemia, Sicily, England, and Scot- 
land, exhorting them to send troops into John’s kingdom. He exhorted 
John to fortify Nicosia, and he granted a plenary indulgence to all the 
faithful in Europe who would aid that prince in his urgent distress. In this 
he followed the example of Pope Alexander II. 

In 1452, Frederic IIT. visited the pope, who sent, to meet the prince on 
Mount Marius, thirteen cardinals, many prelates, and all the clergy, forming 
a long procession. Already the Colonna, the Orsini, the other barons, the 
pope's guards, the vice-chamberlain, and the prefect of Rome, the senators, 
the conservators, the Roman citizens, and the pontifical court, had gone six 
miles farther to salute the prince and form his escort. Frederic II. was 
accompanied by Ladislaus, king of Hungary and of Bohemia, a prince only 
twelve years old, remarkable for his great beauty; by Albert of Austzia, 
brother of Frederic; by the duke of Silesia; and by a crowd of nobles; 
making the number of the escort, inclnding servants, amount to more than 
six thousand persons. 

Every thing was prepared for the coronation of Frederic, who was to re- 
ceive the imperial sceptre. 

On the 16th of May, the pope placed on the head of Frederic the crown 
of the Lombards, which the prince had been prevented from receiving at 
Milan, owing to the seditious spirit of Francis Sforza, whom the king of the 
Romans would not confirm as duke. On the 18th, the prince was crowned 
emperor, and Leonora of Portugal, his wife, was crowned empress. In the 
cavalcade, the emperor held the pope's stirrup. 

On the Saint Angelo bridge, the emperor created twenty-eight knights. 
In the evening, the pope and the emperor completed the regulation of the 
Germanic concordat. 

Nicholas still solicited the Greek princes not to raise obstacles to « defin- 
itive union of the Churebes, and to take all the necessary means to prevent 
there being, for the fatare, the slightest difference between Greek Christian 
and s Latin Christian. The pope endeavored to make it clear to Constan- 
tine, son of Emmanuel Paleologus, that the Latin crusaders would more will- 
ingly give the necessary aid to Constantinople absolutely Catholic, than to 
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Constantinople endeavoring to kecp up the echism, and confiding in an 
independence which was purely delusive, an error, a very dangerous con- 
fusion of ideas, and almost a signal for imminent political destruction by 
the warlike soldiers, and the audacity of Mahomet IL 

‘The Greeks replied in ambiguous terms; but it was evident that they still 
remembered the usurpation of those Latins who had made themselves kings 
of Constantinople. These Istter had asked only for permission to pass 
into Asia, and as they passed had driven from the throne its legitimate 
masters. Under the new circumstances, argued the Greeks, we might ob- 
tain some efficient sid from the Latins ; but those circumstances would but 
‘be 8 reason the more for their usurping our possessions again. There are 
faults which are punished late; there are perfidies which are uselessly re- 
pented, even after many centuries. The pope endeavored to explain the 
true situation of tho Greeks, who, finally, could not defend themselves 
unaided, 
i Nicholas, like his predecessors, prophesied to Constantinople the misfor- 
tunes that were in store for it. 

“From the moment,” says Gotti,* “ when the Greeks begin to turn a deaf 
4 ear to the popes, the popes, enlightened by the Holy Ghost, begin to 
prophesy that the Greeks will lose their empire.” 

‘The first prophet was Saint Leo; the second, Saint Gregory; there were 
i still others. Fiually, the last was Nicholas V. Gennadius, who was then 
pattiarch of Constantinople, preserves the terrible words of Nicholas. 
Saint Bridget had also announced the same ruin unless the Greeks, with 
true humility, would devoutly submit to the Roman Church and faith, in 
, conformity to the rules of the sacred constitution of the Holy See. How- 
|| ever, the Greeks, reduced to their own efforts, did not make the fitting 
preparations to resist the enemy. Mahomet IL, the greatest emperor of 
the Turks, marched upon Constantinople with a formidable army. The 
suxiliary troops of the pope, of the Venetians, and of Alphonso, had 
scarcely arrived in the island of Negropont: there they learned that Con- 
stantinople was already occupied. That city, after fifty-seven days’ siege, 
was taken on the 23. of May, 1453, precisely eleven hundred and twenty- 
Hl three years and eighteen hours after its dedication by Constantine the 
Great. The city waa carried by assault, in apite of the prodigies of valor 
of John Justinian, a Genoese, who commanded two thousand trained 
foreigners.t The Emperor Constantine XIV. (Paleologus), surnamed 
Dragasus, was butchered, with forty thousand Christians, A grest number 
of Italian merchants, especially Venetians, who inhabited that ancient 
capital of the East, lost all their property by pillage, and were reduced to 











+ Tome i, Vera Ecclesia, cap. vil, parag. 8, No. 90, p. 825. 4 Baly, p. 287. 
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captivity. The Turks, whose arrogance was redoubled, threatened to sub- 
ject all the rest of Europe to the empire of the Creacent. That Greek em- 
pire had for ita last, as for its first emperor, a Constantine ; that is the only 
resemblance that can be traced between its beginning and its end. 

The pope, overwhelmed with grief at such tidings, published a bull in 
which he invited the Christians to prosecute the war against the Turks 
more vigorously. He abandoned on his own account all the revenues of 
the Charvh, the tenths due to his treasury, and all the imposts of which he 
hed the disposal. Nover was there witnessed more splendid generosity, or 
& more magnanimous disinterestedness. 

With the help of all those reserves, and with the intervention of Alphonso 
of Aragon, king of Sicily, the pope was able to send a very considerable 
sum of money to George Scanderberg, who gained several victories over 
the Turks in Epirus. 

The pope gave a magnificent welcome to a host of men of letters who 
had been compelled to quit Constantinople, end who, bringing with them 
many of the works of tho Holy Fathers, increased in the West love of 
Greek literature. It was at thot moment, especially, that numbers of man- 
usoripts were received of Saint Dionysius the Areopagite, Saint Gregory 
Nazianzen, Saint Basil, and Saint Cyril. By order of Nicholas, Pozzio 
Bracciolini translated into Latin, Xenophon and Diodorus Siculus. Gregory 
of Trebisond translated into Latin, Eusebius, De Preparatione Evanyelivo ; 
Plato, De Leyibus ; the Almageste of Claudius Ptolemy ; eighty-one homilies 
of Saint John Chrysostom, upon Saint Matthew ; and two discourses of Saint 
Gregory Nazianzen, in praise of Saint Athanasius and Saint Basil. Nich- 
olas Perotto translated Polybius; and Lorenzo Valls translated Herodotus 
and Thucydides, For this last version, the pope, with his own hand, gave 
Vaila five hundred crowns. Guarino of Verona, and Gregory of Citta di 
Castello, translated Strabo's geography. Theodore Gaza translated some” 
of the works of Aristotle, and the History of Plants, by Theophrastus ; 
Giles Libellius, some of the minor works of Philo Judeus. Finally, Gi- 
annozzo Manetti translated the Old and New Testaments. 

Petrarch, a hundred years before, because he read Virgil to Innocent V1, 
a pope little accustomed to the reading of profane authors, was looked 
upon as « miabeliever : under the pontificate of Nicholas V., the Iliad and 
Odyssey of Homer were translated by Horatio Romano, by the express 
order of the pontiff. Part of these marvels has been attributed to Leo: 
due justice must be done to Nicholss V. We will give an instance of the 
interest that he took in literature, and even in the life of its professors. In 
1449 to 1450, on account of the pestilence which was scourging Rome, he 
had to seek refuge in Fabriano, Spoleto, Assisi, and Tolentino. Even then 
he would have about him translators, booksellers, and binders, so that they 
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should not be infected by the contagion, and that his noble zeal and mag- 
uificently liberal love of learning and the learned should not be fattered. 
Finally, the pope desired to do still more. He promised five thousand ducats 
to whomscever should bring him the Gospel of Saint Matthew in Hebrew. 

Under the reign of Nicholas, Poggio found the works of Quintilian in an 
old tower of the monastery of Saint Gall. Enoch d’Asooli found Marcus 
Coling Apicius, and Pomponius Porphyrion, who wrote in the works of 
Horace.* 

Nicholas may be considered as the most active founder of the Vatican 
library. 

This pope, though so good, great, and worthy of the tiara, yet had his 
enemies, Some Romans, headed by Stephen Porcaro, formed s conspiracy 
against him, Porcaro had received favors from the pope ; bat that Roman 
was insatiable, and he had the restless and riotous disposition of so many 
Bomans who were ingrates to the popes. He was by nature bold, eloquent, 
and qualified to seduce the masses. Banished to Bologna, he secretly re- 
turned to Rome. He allowed himself to be selected to kill the pope, and 
any of the cardinals whom he could attack. It was agreed thet the crime 
should be committed during Mass. After the death of the pope, the ery of 
liberty 1 was to be raised. Jacopo Lavagnoli, senator of Rome, discovered 
the conspiracy. Porcaro, to avoid arrest, took shelter with one of his 
sisters, and was for some time concealed in a chest. Being discovered and 
arrested, he was condemned to an ignominions death, which he suffered in 
the castle of Saint Angelo. 

‘The pontiff, who had granted so many favors to the Romans, was deeply 
grieved by these things, and from that time suffered the most violent tor- 
tares of the gout, so that he could scarcely move. And still the thought of 
Constantinople subjected to the Crescent tormented him. The pain of his 
disease increased, until a fierce attack deprived him of life, on the 24th of 
March, 1455. Nicholas had governed the Church eight years snd nineteen 
days. The memory of this pontiff will always be in benediction, because 
he was a prudent pastor of the Church. He restored peace in Italy, and 
constantly kept himself free from nepotism. His liberality to the poor was 
immense. He sought out impoverished nobles who had lost their fortune 
from no odious prodigality and dissipation. He said that men of lottera 
were his relations. We have shown how he treated them and wished to 
have them in bie company. 

Public monuments erected in Rome and elsewhere; palaces, churches, 
bridges, and fortifications ; the Greeks hospitably received, and poor nobles, 
88 we have said, liberally relieved ; maidens honorably given in marriage; 


* Piatins, p. 618. 
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benefices and trusts conferred solely on account of ment ;—all these things 
bear witness to the inclination of this pontiff towards the weal of the 
people, the interests of literatare, and the glory of religion. Monsignor 
Giorgi published, in 1742, at Rome, a life of Nicholas. “That interesting 
work,” says Feller,* “Dbased on the most authentic documents, does honor 
alike to the hero and to the eulogist.” . 

It is also affirmed that Nicholas was acquainted with the art of medicine, 
The Biograpkie Universelle says, that the letters of indulgence which he 
granted to the kingdom of Cyprus, just before his death, form the most 
curious monument of typography known.t 

To establish still more strongly the obligation of the Church to Nicholas, 
we have to add the thought of beginning snd finishing the Basilica in 
a more magnificent form, and of erecting before the church the noble obe- 
lisk which Sixtus V. transported thither, more than a century later. 

‘We learn from Manetti that this pope was of short stature, and had a 
large mouth, loud, sonorous voice, and black eyes. As cardinal he enjoyed 
good health; when he became pope he grew weaker, and the multiplied 
cares of the pontificate reduced him to a state of suffering which every day 
‘became more intense. 

It is affirmed that he was often moved to anger, but speedily checked 
himeelf and laughed at his own first feeling of irritation. He has been 
acgused of being curious in precious wines, but it is known that that is 
only an unworthy calumny. This pope was interred at the Vatican. His 
funeral oration was pronounced the first day by Nicholas Palmieri, a Sici- 
lian, a hermit of Saint Augustine, and then bishop of Catanzaro; end a 
second was pronounced by James, bishop of Arras, of the blood royal of 
Portugal, afterwards created cardinal by Callixtus III. (Novaes, v., p. 177.) 

The Holy See remained vacant fourteen days.} 


© Feller, tv., p. 98. t Brunet, Manuel du Libraire (9d edition), iL, p. 550. 

4 Thave foar medals of Nicholas V. All four bear the same legund, NacoLavs V,, Pox. 
—Nicholae V., Sovereign Pontiff. We han the tiara on hie head. The fins representa, am the 
revarse, the holy gato closed ; above, the Holy Ghost’ Around are the words: ANRO TVBIL, 
ALMA. BOWA—The gear of jubilee, eublime Rome. To the exergue, we read 1450. The second 
Tepressats the pontiff closing the holy gate, and these words: ResRmATI? ET CLAVBRE, AI. 
vB. MD.—He opens and closes the year of jubilee, 1300 The reverse must be the same that was re 
stored in 1600 under Alexander VI. I have not that which belongs to the reign of Nicholas L.; it 
must bear date MCDL. . 

‘The thint mada) boars thase words: Toxas Lvcaxo Dt ansana, MCDIIL ‘Tho tla sur 
mounts 9 shield, on which are the two keys. It is « compliment paid to Nicholas, who was 
formerly called Thomas of Sarzana, near Laces. 

‘The fourch medal beare: Vrorarr, casts. vinEs—The chaste faith és eictorious, ‘There ia a 
czoen in which are two palns, interlaced. This piece haeno date. Da Molinet mentions « &fth 
modal, by Guagaloti ; this, too, ie in homage to Nicholas, after bia death. Tho pontiff, bearing 
‘& wtandard in the them of a cross, Is coated in a venoel on the stern of which le the word 
ECCLESIA. 
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218. CALLIXTUS III.—a. p. 1455. 


ALLIXTUS IIL, originally named Alphonso Borgia, 
belonged to one of the noblest families in Valentia, 
Spain. He was born on the 8lat of December, 
1878, at Kativa, on estate in the diocese of Valencia. 
Made canon of Lerida by the antipope Benedict 

#9) XIII, he next became secretary to Alphonso, king 
4 of Aragon. Martin V., finding him governor of the 
ee charch of Majorca, raised him to the See of Valen- 
cia, his birthplace, in reward of his efforts to obtain the renunciation of the 
antipope Clement VIII. Eugene IV. named Alphonso a cardinal, and 
called him to Rome. Contrary to the expectation of the whole court, on 
the fifth day of the conclave he was elected pope by fifteen cardinals. He 
owed his election mainly to Bessarion, a Greek cardinal. It is known that 
the violent harangue of one of the college prevented the election of Bes- 
sarion himself. The dissatisfied cardinal was Alain de Celif, archbishop of 
Avignon. His speech, the eloquence of which is disfigured by the vehe- 
mence of the accusation, was as follows: “Shall we give a Greck pope to 
the Latin Church? Shall we make neophyte the supreme head? Bessa- 
rion has not yet shaven his beard, and shall we make him our chief? How 
poor, then, must be our Latin Church, if we can find no worthy man in it, 
but must needs resort to a Greek, and to one, too, who but yesterday at- 
tacked the Roman faith! And because ho has now returned, shall he be 
our master and the leader of the Christian army? Behold! Such is the 
poverty of the Latin Church that she cannot tind an apostolic sovereign 
without resorting to a Greek! Oh, fathers! do what you think fit; but for 
myglf and those who think with me, we will never consent to a Greek head 
of the Church [” * 

Doubtless Alain would not have thus spoken before the taking of Con- 
stantinople, Perbaps that may explain his anger, but it in no wise jus- 
tifies it, 

It iamong the duties of history, when compelled to report euch harsh 
words, to add the necessary explanations, so that the violence of Cardinal 
Alain may not destroy his otherwise well-earned renown. 

Bessarion, titular patriarch of Constantinople (Feller,.i., 476) and aroh- 
bishop of Nice, was born at Trebisond, sbout the year 1389. At the close 






* Bury, page 253. Mention has already been made of this fact in our life of Eugene IV. 
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of his early studies, he ardently desired the anion of the Greek Church with 
the Latin, and he engaged the Emperor Paleologus to consummste that 
wise and noble enterprige. He went to Italy, appeared at the Council of 
Ferrara, afterwards transferred to Florence (see life of Eugene IV.), ha~ 
rangued the fathers, and excited their admiration, equally by his talents 
and his modesty. He spoke Latin correctly, with a slight Greek accent, 
which gave a charm to his promunciation. Of his Latin speeches it was re- 
marked, “They are Greck, that is understood by Latins who do not under- 
stand Greek.” The Grocks, remaining schismatic, conceived such an aver- 
sion for him that he was obliged to remain in Italy, where Eugene IV. 
honored him with the purple in 1439. He then fixed his abode at Rome. 
‘His merits would have placed him in the pontifical chair but for that out- 
burst of Alain which we have just cited. Bessarion was afterwards em- 
ployed in various logations, but that of France proved distasteful to him. 
Tt is said, that the legate having written upon the subject of bis mission to 
the dake of Burgundy, previous to paying his visit to Louis XI., that sus- 
picious and storn king gave him a very bad reception, and laying his hand 
on the legate’s flowing beard, said to him: “ Barbara Greca genus retinebant 
quad habere solebant.” It is said that thot affront grieved him 8o deeply that 
it caused his death on his way home, while passing through Ravenna.* A 
king of France showed no more moderation than an archbishop of Avignon. 
Our respect fur one and deference for the other must not prevent us from 
remarking here, that sweeping accusations against a whole nation are very 
wrong. They produce mischievous consequences, and though intended as 
an insult to an individual, they excite the just indignation of an entire 
people. In war wo strike only the enemy. We should not strike a thou- 
sand through one. A host of disgusts spring from this inconsiderate con- 
duct, which gives birth to hatred, perpetuated from century to century, and 
to reoriminations quite opposed to the spirit of charity and of civilization, 
Moreover, Bessarion was a united Greek in all sincerity, and an eminent 
scholar; and who knows whether, had he been placed in the chair of Sgint 
Peter, he would not have rendered eminent services to Catholicism? 

Callixtus, elected at the age of seventy-seven, on the 8th of April, 1455, 
wea crowned on the 20th. What is astonishing is, that some years pre- 
viously he had aaid that he should undoubtedly be pope. 

In the same year, on the 8th of May, he declared that tho treasurer and 
the clerks of the apostolic chamber, belonging to the family of the sovereign 
pontiff, were cbaplaina of His Holiness and of the Holy See. 

On the 29th of June, 1455, the pope canonized Saint Vinoent Ferrer, of 


© The principal works of Bossarton are,“ Adcertuss Calumiatorem Platonie,” Uv ¥., Rows, 
1400, folio; Hpletela at Orationse de Bello Twrcit iaferende, Paria, 1471 ; Oranlons contra @ 
Three, 1471. 
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the order of Saint Dominic, born at Valencia, in Spain, on the 23d of Jana- 
ary, 1367, and who died 25th April, 1418, at Vennes, in Lower Brittany. He 
had converted to the Catholic Church twenty-five thousand Jews, and he 
traversed Europe, successfully propagating the Catholic faith. 

Callixtus, while cardinal, had made a vow to continue the war against the 
Turks, and to endeavor to recover the city of Constantinople, and also that 
of Jerusalem. 

In 1456, Mahomet, at the head of one hundred and fifty thonsand Turks, 
attacked Belgrade, which had become the bulwark of Christianity. On the 
6th of August, Hunniades, the vaivode of Transylvania, assisted by the 
Cardinal Carvajal, the pope's legate, and by Saint John Capistrano, a Fran- 
ciscan, whose preachings had gathered an army of forty thousand fighting 
men, hurled themselves upon the Turks with such impetuosity that they, 
with Mahomet himself, fled in haste; and had the Christian princes but 
seconded the views of the pontiff, the Turks would certainly have lost the 
empire of Constantinople, and would not have conquered Trebisond. Saint 
John Capistrano, in his account of that famous victory, calls Hunniaden the 
terror of the Turks and the true defender of the Christians. In onder to 
render piety more serviceable in the expedition against the Turks, Callixtus 
ordered that at noon, daily, the bells should be rung three times, to warn 
the faithful to pray for the warriors engaged against the Turks. The faith- 
ful, therefore, recited at noon the Angelic Salutation. Lambertini states 
that the prayers of the Are were said at morning, noon, and evening, and 
reems to be of opinion that the custom originated only in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and by order of Francis Dupuy, prior of the Great Chartreuse, in 
France. 

‘In 1458, Callixtus canonized Saint Rose, who was born at Viterbo, of poor 
parents. The feast of Saint Rose is still pompously celebrated. We have 
seen her body, which is miraculously preserved. 

After many cares, sufferings, aniieties, and labors, for the welfare of the 
Chugch, Callixtus, warn ont with oge and infirmity, died on the 6th of Au- 
gust, 1458, aged eighty. He had governed the Church three years, three 
months, and twenty-nine days. 

He was interred in the Vatican. He left a treasure of a hundred and 
fifty thousand crowns, collected to support the efforts of the Christians 
against the Turks, 

Callixtas was profoundly versed in canon and civil law. Althongh very 
old, he quoted the texts as though he had still been » professor. When his 
pontifical labors left him leisure, he read much, or had read to him histori- 
eal works or canonical dissertations. 

He displayed great firmness of character. It is related that the king of 
Aragon, to whose service he had been attached, and who still affected to 
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rule Callixtus after he became pope, directed his ambassedors to ask on 
what terms the pope wished himself and the king to live. “Let him govern 
‘his own States,” replied the pope, “and leave me to govern the Church.” 

Like his predecessor, Nicholas V., Callixtus aided nobles reduced to pov- 
erty by no fault of their own. 

The government of Callixtus is remarkable* for an act of justice very 
acceptable to the French, It was he who empowered an ecclesiastical com- 
mission to revise the trial and eentence of the unfortunate Joan of Arc. 
‘That commission, by its sentence of the 7th of July, 1456, declared that she 
died a martyr, in defence of her religion, her country, and her king. Callixtus 
did not vanonize her, but he ordered religious expiations on the heroine’s 
tomb, at Rouen. 7 

Callixtus had many virtues ; but he is reproached with nepotism. In one 
day, he gave the purple to two nephews who were unworthy of itt He 
made another nephew duke of Spoleto, though there were serious reports 
to his prejudice. Nor was that all, he created that same nephew prefect of 
Rome avd commandant of the eastle of Saint Angelo. Nevertheless, the 
reign of this pope stands high in the annals of the Church. 

According to most authors, the Holy See remained vacant twelve days.t 


* Biog. Onio,, p. 538. + Novacs, v., p. 191. 

{Toan present three medala with the effigy af Callixtus, Ho does not wear the tiara, but 
‘a mitre with a single crown near the forchead. The upper part of the mitre fs ornamented with 
precions stones, There is the inscription—Cataxtys IIL, Poxr. Max. On the reverse, Hoc 
vovs Dro; the exergue bas, VP FIDEL NO8TES PREDERCN ELEXIT MB—J Rare cvwed this to 
God: He has elected we that I should destroy the encmiva of the faith. 

‘This pope built, at Rome, sixtcen triremes (galleys with three banks of oare), which were eemt 
40 Ontis to join the Christisa Avot. 

Eleven of the triremes are represcated : the waves of the sea, hearing a9 in a tempest, uplifis 
them. Tho artist bas well express'd the movement uf the waves, and gives an exact idea of the 
shape of the galleys of that time. 

A sccond medal, with tho same effigy and the same inscription, bas these words on the ex- 
ergoo: Nw MULTORVM svanirvE sucvuITAs— That the security of many of our eubecte be not 
dexroyed, Tho field represents a fortified city; on the face of the bastions are the pontifical 
keyn. 


A thind medal, with the same effigy, bears a cross, surmounted by the pontifical tiara. Around 
Ware the words: Onniue Ruaks BERVIENT EI— AU! the kings shall be sudject to him, Do Molinet 
‘hss not engraved thie medal in his work. If the pope had spoken of himeelf, ope would conosive 
‘that the cansure of 1679 bad prohibited this work : but the cross is evidently the subject. ‘The 
tars ts only there to prove that true worship is only paid to the cross when it appears with the 
symbol of the authority of the poatiff, successor to Saint Petor. 

Apparently, in place of the suppressed medal, Du Molinet chose to give another. I do not 
know it, It bears these words: Atvoxnys Boucis Gronia Hisramte—Alpionsus Borgia, the 
wery of Spain. In the eli, a shield or loeenge bearing a bull pamant (the Borgia coghimance), 
snd surmounted by a crowa. On the right and the left, the two keys, 
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214, PIUS IL.—a. p. 1458. 


TUS IL was originally named Hineas Sylvius Bar- 
tholomew Piccolomini. He was born on the 19th 
October, 1405, and was son of Sylvins Piccolo- 
mini and Victoria Fortiguerri, nobles of Sienna. 

E<i He was born at Corsignano, afterwards declared 

. an episcopal city. ZEneas, who was one of the ten 
PAM children of Sylvius, studied at Sienna. Then, be- 
} ing obliged to leave on account of the war between 
the Siennese and the Florentines, he asked his 
father for some money for the journey. His father could give him only six 
crowns, obtained by the salo of a mule, ZEneas firet entered the service of 

Cardinal Capranica, who was a member of the Council of Bile. But that 

cardinal was very soon reduced to great poverty, because his family could 

not send him any assistance, as they dared not resist the order of Eugene 

TV., who had prohibited them from sending any thing to a rebel, as long as 

he porsisted in remaining at Bile. ncas obtained the same omployment, 
ag secretary to the antipope Felix V., and, aftorwards, to Cardinal Alber- 
gati, legate in France. Later still, he was chosen to draw up the apostolic 
briefs. Very soon he was named president of the tribunal of the faith in 
the same council, which had become a conciliabule ; and he obtained letters 
acorediting him as legato, thrice to Strasburg, twice to Constance, and once 
each to Frankfort and Savoy. Successively, he heeame secretary, coun- 
cillor, and ambassador of the Emperor Frederic TIL. twice to Milan and 

Naples, and three times to Rome. Finally, he went to Rome and confessed 

hia fanlt to Eugene IV., and declared that he repented having formerly been 

among the warmest supporters of the conciliabulo at Bile, and of tho 
party of the antipope Felix. Eugene kindly pardoned him, and made 
him his secretary. After the death of Eugene, Hineas was named one of 
the guardians of the conclave. Nicholas V., on obtaining the tiara, made 

Aineas his secretary, named him spostolical subdeacon, and ordered that, 
at his own coronation, the same secretary should carry the cross. Jnens 
at length was created bishop of Trieste, and then of Sienna, in 1456. That 
dignity was awarded to him in acknowledgment of the seal that he had 
shown in 4 negotiation in Sicily. At Naples, he concluded the marriage of 
Leonora of Portagal with Frederic I More than ever satisfied with the 
service of ineas, Nicholas V. sent him as nuncio to Austris, Hungary, Bo 
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hemia, Moravia, and Silesia, and to three diets in Germany, where he was 
absolute arbiter. 

Callixtus IEL., grateful for so many labors which hed often brought that 
servant of the Holy See to the brink of the grave, resolved to raise Eneas 
to the purple, ond he created him cardinal of Saint Sabina. At last, on the 
death of Callixtus, Zneas, after a scrutiny and an acreaso, was elected pon- 
tiff on the 14th of August, 1458, the third day of the conclave. 

It is a remarkable fact, that on the night before the election, the eighteen 
cardinals present had resolved to elect Cardinal Estouteville, a French- 
man of great ability, and in’ great consideration for his prudence, his no- 
bility, and his immense wealth. But the merit of Piccolomini prevailéd over 
all other considerations, and notwithstanding bis weak health he was pre- 
ferred to the French cardinal. 

On this subject there wero several prognostica ; the first dating at the 
birth of Zneas. Victoria, his mother, on the night before his birth dreamed 
that she would give birth to a son with o mitre on his head. The second 
prognostic waa, that Zineas, when seven years old, while playing with his 
companions near the house of Saint Catharine, they created him pontiff, 
crowned him with a mitre composed of green Jeaves, affd then kissed his 
feet. It was also said that when Zneas appeared before King Alphonso, 
at Naples, that prince, pointing to Zneas, said to his courtiers: “There is 
the Roman pontiff.” Finally, it was rumored that as the Emperor Fred- 
eric IIL. was surveying Latium from the top of Mont Cimino, he called to 
the nuncio, and said to him: “ Zneas, yon will one day reign over all these 
places, and we who now command you will then be commanded by you.” 
All those tales, in which Novaes delights (v. 196), are not yet finished. A 
cardinal seeing at Rome the armorial bearings of Hneas (crescents on a 
cross, placed one, three, and one), exclaimed that Eneas would be pope, 
because he, the cardinal, had been told in Calabria that the future pope 
would beer those arms. . 

In all the conclaves similar predictions are mentioned ; sensible men re- 
gard them as of but small consequence, but as imaginative minds take 
them seriously, such dreams may be mentioned in this history. 

On the $d of September, Hneas, who had taken the name of Pins IL, 
‘was crowned in the Basilica of the Vatican, and not at Saint John Lateran, 
as Muratori has erroneously stated.* 

On the same day he took posscasion of Saint John Lateran. But be ran 
some danger from the sham fights, with drawn swords, of some soldiers in 
front of his horse, which they wanted to appropriate, according to custom, 
as soon as he slighted. This diversion was not very becoming in presence 
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of a pontiff who prohibited tournaments. In the tournaménts there were 
at least some regulations; the laws of the field were known, and the career 
was not commenced until the signal was given. Fighting around a horse, 
that the greed of each combatant wished to appropriate, might degenerate 
into violence and trickery, and lead to serious disorders, especially as time 
was acarcely given to the pontiff to enter the palace, and avoid the blows 
of which the innocent animal was sometimes the victim before it fell to the 
lot of an undisputed conqueror. 

However, those were times of a magnificence which is not witnessed now. 
On ascending the steps of the Vatican, the pontiff invited the cardinals, 
ambaseadors, and grandees of Rome to a sumptuous banquet. The chief 
of the ambassadors from the Florentines was Saint Antoninus, who deliv- 
ered an elegant discourse, which he afterwards appended to his Chronicle, 
divided into three parts. Among the ambassadors sent by the princes were 
especially distinguished those of Ferdinand, king of Aragon, illegitimate 
son of King Alphonso, who had formerly been the intimate friend of 
neas, and whom we have seen among those who prognosticated the future 
greatness of the apostolic nuncio. 

‘When in the former reign questions arose as to the succession of 
Naples, Callixtus had deprived Ferdinand of that heritage, declaring that 
Rome rightfully inherited that kingdom by the terms of the ancient con- 
eessions. Pius annulled the decree of Callixtus, invested Ferdinand with 
that kingdom, removed the interdict which had been pronounced against 
all who should remain faithfal to the son of Alphonso, and restored him to 
all his rights, imposing upon him, however, a tribtite of eight thousand 
ounces of gold and a palfrey. The conditions, also, were removed which 
had been prescribed to Charles of Anjou, when he received the kingdom in 
fief. (See life of Clement TV.) 

Callixtus had shown great anxiety to engage the princes to make war 
against the Turks; and Pius, when he had become pope, showed no less 
zeal against the common enemy. 

The pope orderea a solemn congress to assemble at Mantua, at which 
were to be present the ambassadors of Italy and of all the Christian king- 
doms. In that congress means were discussed for organizing a war advan- 
tageous to the interests of religion. Pius said: “Such a war does not 
concern merely this or that particular kingdom ; it is an enterprise which 
concerns the totality of the Christian republic.” * 

It was at that precise period that the same pope founded » military order 


* Leodrisio Crivelli, a contemparary author, in a treatise De Bepeditions Pu II, in Terence 
(eee Muratorl, Script. rer Ral. tome xxili,, col. 83), speaks of the efforts made by the pope to 
render that war successful. Nicholas Reatuer published, in four volumes, 440. » collection en- 
titled, Orationes ct Consultationes de Bello Turcico. Letpaic, 1806. 
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of knights, under the title of Knights of Saint Mary of Bethlehem. They 
swore to defend Lemnos and the other isles of the Hgean Sea, and to war 
upon the Turks as the Knights of Jerusalem. 

A great portion of the preparations agreed upon by the congress was 
finished. Then the pope, regardless of the coldness of the season, of the 
attacks of gout to which he was subject, and of the melencholy presages 
which he heard around him, set out for Mantua on the 22d of January, 
1459. He left as legate at Rome, during his absence, Cardinal de Cusa, 
ond as governor and prefect, Prince Colonna. They were assisted by other 
cardinals, by the auditors of the Rota, and by many prelates, to form the 
Roman court ad interim. 

At Perugia a pope had not been seen for seventy years. Pius remained 
there three weeks, and dedicated the noble temple to Saint Dominic. 
Then he went to Carsignano, his native place, where he may have thought 
of the homage paid to him in 1412 by his young playmates. There he 
celebrated the feast of St. Peter’s Chair. 

He arrived, on the 25th of February, in the city of Sienna, and gave it 
Radicofani, which belonged to the Church. Novaes makes no reflection 
upon this point of history; but, if the nepotism of family is wrong, the 
nepotiam of nation is not right. The gift was not recalled by any pontiff, 
and Radicofani still belongs to Florence, which acquired it when she con- 
quered all the Siennese States. 

Sienna was made a metropolis. There Pius was right; as head of the 
Church, he could at his own pleasure grant that favor. 

Tn the same city the pope pronounced a solemn discourse on the fourth 
Sunday in Lent, blessed the Golden Rose, and presented it to the Siennese 
senate. 

On the 25th of April he entered Florence. Cosmas de Medicis, regent of 
thet republic, received His Holiness with « royal splendor. He was the 
wealthiest and most honorable citizen of that time. Pius, after giving 
audience to some ambassadors from various parts of the world, departed, 
om the Sth of March, for Bologna, which he entered on the $th. The 
principal nobles of the city volunteered to carry him themselves in a kind 
of decorated litter, called the sedia gestatoria. He next visited Ferrara. 
There, Borso d’Este, the feadatory, presented himself before the pope, and 
preceded him on foot until expressly permitted to mount «horse. That 
honor was granted to him because he was related to the pope, as being the 
son of Stella Tolomei, a Siennese lady whose family was closely connected 
with that of the Picoolomini. 

On the 27th of May, Pius made e triumphal entry into Mantua, He now 
sought for nothing bat the means of organizing the crusaders, and hasteu- 
ing their departure. The Turk was daily becoming more formidable; he 
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was continually subjugating cities in the East. Then a decision of the 
congress was made public. It ordered, that for that holy war there should 
be paid during three years, by clerics, the tenth part of their revenues, by 
the laity the thirtieth, and by the Jews the twentieth. Many populations 
promised to add farther sacrifices to sacrifices already onerous, Among 
those who did so were the Florentines, the Siennese, the Ragusans, the 
Genoese, and the Rhodians, subjects of the order of Saint John of Jeru- 
salem. The Bolognese also announced that they would generously con- 
tribute, 

Pins, by a bull of the 15th of January, 1460, made the determination of 
the congress known to the whole world. 

Notwithstanding the good-will of the pope, those specors were not punc- 
tually given, partly on account of the war which had broken ont between 
the French and English, and partly on account of the differences which 
arose at Naples between King Ferdinand of Aragon, so greatly patronized 
by the pope, and John, duke of Anjou, son of King René, and partly on 
account of the embarrassments caused in the Ecclesiastical States by the 
Manfredi and the Malatesta. 

Then appeared another bull, in which it was forbidden to appeal from the 
pope to a future council. Such appeals were declared to be abusive, 
erroneous, and deserving of condemnation, Bercastel, in his History of the 
Church (vol. xvi., page 149, et seq.), roports the discontent of the French, 
who felt offended by that bull, and he details what they did concerning it, 
and Noaves thinks that that author speaks impartially.* 

Nevertheless, those appeals are injurious to the Church; they obstruct 
business, and are generally of no use to those who resort to them as a tem- 
porary refuge ; nothing ever results from them but indecisive pretensions, 
calculated to decrease the veneration that is due to the Holy See. 

On the 5th of March, 1460, Pius made s promotion of cardinals. 

Meantime, Sigismund, dake of Austria, had arrested, in the castle of 
Brunech, Cardinal de Cusa, in consequence of some differences as to eccle- 
siastical rights. O.. the 8th of August the Holy Father excommunicated 
Sigismund and his accomplices, by virtue of a constitution, since introduced 
by Gregory XIII and by Paul V. into the bull In Cena Domint. Pius 
repeated the prohibition to appeal from the pope to a future counail, after 
the example of Sigismond. The same pope condemned appellants as guilty 
of heresy and high treason. 

The Holy Father, having returned to Rome in 1461, solemnly ssnenised 
Saint Catharine of Sienna, of the order of Seint Dominic. She was berg 
in the quarter of Fontebranda, in 1347, the daughter of Jscope Benimena, 


@ Nove, v. p. 201, 
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by trade a dyer, and she died at Rome, aged thirty-three, on the 29th 
of April, 1380. Urban VI., Innocent VIL, and Gregory XIIL. had desired 
to canonize her, but could not do so on account of the schism. This, says 
Novaes (v., 205), was determined by the divine will, so that, amidst the tem- 
pests of clashing opinions, some should not regard as profane her whom 
others believed boly.* 

* Meanwhile, Mahomet, in spite of the exertions of the Knights of Bethle- 
hem, of whom wo spoke just now, had occupied the isles of Lemnes and 
Lesbos, which, in the reign of Callixtus IIT., the Christians had reconquered. 
The Turks had also seized upon tho isle of Negfopont. The Holy Fathers 
received, with great kindness, Thomas Paleologus (despote), prince of the 
Morea, and brother of Constantine Paleologus, the last of the Greek empe- 
rors, Thomas was at Rome on the fourth Sunday of Lent; the pope 
blessed the golden rose, and presented it to that prince. Thomas then 
presented to the pope the head of the apostle Saint Andrew, which he had 
brought from the Peloponnesus. His Holiness placed it with great pomp on 
the altar of Saint Gregory the Great, at the Vatican. 

At the denth of Charles VIL, on the 22d of July, 1461, Pius I. demanded 
from that prince’s successor, Louis XL, the revocation of the Pragmatic 
Sanction.t The new king denounced it as being bora ia the bosom of the 
schism, and destructive of the right and authority of the sovereiqn pontiff, from 
which anthority all other is derived. This news was very joyfully hailed at 
Rome ; but, after the death of Pius, the pragmatic was re-established. This 
controversy, which the popes held in horror as directly resulting from o 
schism, and upon which they had disputed with the kings of France for 
seventy years, was terminated only in 1515, by the concordat concluded he- 
tween France and Leo X., as we shall show in our life of that pontiff. 

In 1462, the city of Rome was ravaged by a violent pestilence. The pope 
went to the baths of Viterbo (the sulphurous baths of Bulicamo), but as 
there were traces of contagion there too, he went to Bolsena, and thence to 
Corsignano, his native place, which he was always glad to revisit, and where 
he had established a bishopric, at the same time giving to the city the name 
of Pienza, derived from the namo of Pius. 


* Pius IT. expresaly says thie in his bull: We seriente divivionis procella, quod sanctum una 
obedieutia Geerevissct, profanum altera ceneuiesct. 

+ Novacs, gives this note on the above paauge “ The Pragmutic Ranction, attributed to Louis 
IX, and reported in vol, vil. of the Councile by Hardouin, p 643. ls entirely suppovititions, as is 
said by Father Thomamin, De Vet, Nor. Discipt, part ii., Ub. is, cap. sii; part ii,, Ub. 1, eap. 
mi.; part xxvii. Lambertini, De Sere. Dei Tatef., ch. 36, n. 15, demonstrates that it was not 
‘well known until about two centuries after the death of Saint Louis, that is to say, in 1'61, and 
that if it had boou trae'the French would have invoked it during the dispute between Boniface 
VIL and Phitip the Fair. 

} Letter of Louis XL to Pius II. (Rainaldi, ad aa. 1461, No. 183; Labbe, Coneit., tome xiv. p 
97; Natalls Alexander, Hist, Hooles., tome vill, dimert. xi, art, i. and iL, p, 601, ct eeg. 
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For a long time the pope had felt remorse, because he had formerly ap- 
proved doctrines contrary to the customs and rights of the Holy See. He 
now thought fit to sign, on the 25th of April, a constitution by which he 
annulled all that he had published in favor of the conciliabule of Bile, 
against Engene IV., and the authority of the Roman Church. He exhorted 
all and each to follow him, old and not young, pontif, and not private man, 
to reject Hineas, and to embrace Pius.* 

Previously, in a letter addressed to Jordan, rector of the University of 
Cologne, dated 13th of August, 1447, Pius, while he was bishop of Trieste, 
that is to say, nine years béfore he became cardinal, and eleven years before 
he became pope, had positively retracted all opinions contrary to the senti~ 
ments and prerogatives of Rome. 

The pope also annulled all the preliminaries agreed upon between the 
legates of the Council of Bile and the Bohemians,t by virtue of which the 
Bohemians renounced all the erroneous articles, except communion under 
both kinds, which the false council approved. There then arose a disson- 
sion between the Dominicans and the Franciscans, relative to the blood of 
Jesus Christ shed during the Passion. The Dominicans had on their sille 
the opinions of many learned men, and especially that of the pope. Tho 
dispute grew warm. Pius enjoined on the dissidents a atrict aud perpetual 
silence on that point, Many popes had similarly decided in reference to diffi- 
cult opinions, and we shall see that this system of prudence, circumspection, 
and wisdom will be followed by some of the successors of Pius I. It is 
under similar circumstances that we should bless the authority of the suc- 
eessors of Peter. No religious orier, no opinion, should resist such friendly 
counsel; that decision which prevents all war of pens and tongues, that 
commandment from which thére is no appeal, which directs towards other 
objects the zeal, the learning, the vigils, and the innumerable labors of the 
noble writers of all religious orders. 

Amidst the anxious cares'to allow no abuse to escape his attention, Pius 
did vot lose sight of the threats of Mahomet Il. He had conquered the 
empire of Trebisoad, after expelling from it the house of Comnenus, which 
had established itself there in 1204, and maintained itself there for fifty- 
seven years. The insatiable Turk had also invaded the kingdom of Bosnia, 
and ordered its fifth and last king, Stephen, to be flayed alive. = 

The pope thought fit to write to Mahomet himself a letter, in which ho 
conjured him to act more gently towards the Christians, and also exhorted 
him to embrace the Christian religion. “Thus,” said the pope, “you will 


* That noble constitution is the tenth in the Roman Bullary, tome i, p. 802, and Labbe re. 
porta it in his vol. xtif. of the Councils, p. 1408. 

+ They wero called Compactata Bohemorum, Natalis Alexander speaks of them in his vol 
li. of the Hist, Keeles,, p. 91, and following. 
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be legitimately emperor of the East.” But the barbarian was by that 
only rendered more cruel, and he turned all his fury against the Ragusens. 
A holy war, according to tho terms of the decision of the congress of Man- 
tua, was proclaimed by a bull of the 28d of October, 1463. The pope pub- 
lished the treaty which he hod concluded with Philip, duke of Burgundy, 
and Christopher Moro, doge of Venice, Cardinal Fortigucrra, a relation of 
His Holiness, was named general of the galleys which the pope had built 
at Pisa, and which he was to take to Ancona, whither the pope went by land, 
in order to sail, if necessary, to the Levant. But money was wanting. 
That obstacle was soon removed. The pope devoted to the expenses of 
the war the product of the alum mines, which had recently been discovered 
in the mountain of La Tolfa, near Civiia Vecchia.* 

The pope hoped that the doge of Venice would furnish still more aid than 
he had promised; and subsidies were also expected from other Italian 
princes. Cardinal Roderic Borgia, who was very wealthy, had alone prom- 
ised to furnish a galley equipped st his own expense. 

A multitude of other letters, briefs, supplicatious, orders, and entreaties, 
went forth ut the same time from the Vatican, addressed to varions coun- 
tries. It was necessary to consider the arrangements necessary to the firm 
administration of the government during the absence of the pope. Before 
he left the city, all measures were taken to secure the complete provisioning 
of Rome, and the undisturbed continuance of public tranquillity. On Jeav- 
ing the Vatican, the pope went to pray in Saint Peter’s; then he made an 
affecting address to the cardinals, and proceeded in a litter as far as the 
Pontemajle, where he embarked on the Tiber, which was more navigable in 


* These mines were discovered i in 1462, by John de Castro, son of the celebrated jurieconsult, 
Paul de Castro. Pius I. reports in his Commentaries, liv. vii, P. 185, how that discovery was 
made, The product of the mines rose to the sum of about a hundred thousand crowns, 90 great 
was the demand for this slum. It serves to prevent tly putrefaction of aninial aubetances, 
to prevent ink from running on paper, and to set the colors of dyed atuffs. In medicine it is 

yed as an astringent. The Roman alum is in small cubical fragments, covered with a 
tosente powder. In 1733, the sale waa less considerable ; nevertheless, it was farmed at nearly 
forty thousend crowns. 

Tn the conclave after the death of Sixtus IV, the electors swore that they would apply this 
Twvenve only to the defence of the Christians againet the Turks, and to the relief of the nobles 
‘whom the violence of the Infidels ha driven in exile from the East. And accordingly we find 
that, in the taxation of the apostolic servants, cvtablivhed in 1487 by Innocent VIU., the farmer 
of these mines is cullod the Furmer of the Alum uf the Holy Crusade, Leo X,, to prevent any 
froud in that administration, instituted, in 1592, an order of four hundred and one persona, 
named knights, or soldiers of Saint Peter. They were to take care of al! business relating to 
this alum ; he slao created them knights, counts of the palace of Lateran, and gave them a gold 
‘chain, with the head of Saint Peter on one side, and of the pope on the other, Further, they 
had many special privileges ‘This order preserved ite primitive eplendor, and the honors paid 
to it, up to the reign of Paol IV., (Furnes, who confirmed the rights granted to it by Leo X.) 
Subsequently, the institution began to languish, It lost ite equestrian digalty, and the care of 
the alum mines. The oollege is still extant. distributed into many offices called vacubili. 
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thet part then than it is now. It was impradent thus to embark on the 
Tiber in the month of June. The fever which prevails along the banks of 
the river began to torment the Holy Father; but be persisted in concealing 
it, lest his physicians should make him turn back. Moreover, could he not 
go forward by land? This method satisfied the pious wishes of the Holy 
Father and the tender solicitude of his subjects. 

Having, without quitting the Tiber, arrived at Fiano, the pope went to 
the monastery of the Benedictines on Mount Soracte, and thence took the 
road by the Marches to visit Loretto. On the 19th of July, he entered 
Ancona. <A multitude of Catholics from all points of Obristendom had 
visited that city to see a ' pontifi, himself going forth at the head of a 
crusade. 

Christopher Moro, doge of Venice, being detained by foul weather, could 
not reach Ancona until the 12th of August, and the pope was then in no 
condition to embark; but he would witness the entrance of the Venetian 
army. It was the last time that ho appeared in public. Two days after, 
he could scarcely speak. However, he was heard to blame his physician, 
and to say: “Hoc quoque Principum miseria est, ne in morte, quidem, curere 
assentatoribus—One of the miseries of princes is to have flutterers even around 
their death-bed.” 

Pius IL was right; but it is also true that the patient ought not to deceive 
physicians who are disposed to flatter. It was in giving so noble an exam- 
ple, caleulated to excite the Christians to look to their own interests and 
their own perils, that Pius IL. died, on the 14th of August, 1464, aged fifty- 
eight years, nine months, and twenty-cight days, after having sought the 
aids of religion. He had governed the Church five years, eleven’ months, 
and twenty-five days. 

Pius had received Extreme Unction when he was attacked by the posti- 
lence during the Council of Bile. Some theologians, seeing the pope in 
such extremity at Ancona, thought that he ought not to receive that sacra- 
ment a second time. Pius was not unaware that this opinion had been 
maintained by the Moctors of the 12th century; but he did not agree with 
it, and he required that that sacrament should be administered to him.* 

We have to notice a fine trait of disinterestedness and fidelity to hia word. 
The pope had promised pecuniary aid to the’ doge of Venice. The sacred 
college finding among the effects of the deceased pope a sum of fifty thon- 
sand crowns, delivered it to the doge, towards the expenses of the war. 
Pius was a wise legist, and ‘well versed in the literature of the sncienta. 
He was esteemed for his eloquence, his kindness, his justice, and his love 
of peace. The cardinal of Pavia said: “He was s sovereign pontiff filled 


* Bescastel, Hist. de ? Hglise, ome xvi., p. 109. 
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with the finest virtues, and admirable for the purity of his morals, the firm- 
ness of his mind, and his rare attainments in every branch of knowledge.”* 

He was of short stature. He lost his hair prematurely. His face was 
pale, and looked of greater age. His eyes alternately expressed severity 
and benevdlonce. His body was strong, but extenuated by the fatigues of 
long and frequent journeys, and by the annoyances of an obstinate cough, 
the gravel, and the gout, which reduced him to a chronic state of disorder. 
Although so great a sufferer, he readily gave audience; he spoke but little, 
but when he was in a cheerful mood, he did not disdain refined wit.t 

A good frien@ he always liked to see at his table those whose company 
he liked. Then he would have his table set up in a terrace, or other place 
in the open air. He was not particular in his eating, preferring simple food 
without rich seasoning. He was stern towards liars, and those who abused 
his confidence. He was easily thrown into a sort of excitement, but could 
suddenly recover all his calmness ; and it was perceptible that he internally 
reproached himself for his momentary loss of it. He pardoned affronts. 
He never reprimanded those who spoke ill of him; he said that in a free 
city all should be free to speak. 

The funeral ceremonies took place. The doge of Venice pronounced the 
funeral oration, and then took his seat between the two cardinal deacons. 

The cardinals who had accompanied Pius IL returned with the body to 
Rome, where he was interred in the Vatican.t 


* Novae, v., p. 222. 

+ Sulea interdum libenter audiedat, negotiis prasertim eacuus—Ho willingly listened to deli. 
cate jeating, espectally when be was not busy. 

t Three meduls which are before me belong to the reign of Pius 1 All three have the sare 
effigy. On the head of the pope isa plain cap, entirely covering it, and hiding even the ears, 
Such would necesearily be habitually worn by an invalid pope. On the reverse of the first 
medal are the words, in large characters: Orrmo Prixciri—To the excellent prince. On the 
reverse of the second medal are the words: Gioxia Senexet D. C. Prooouommst. In the field 
is a shield bearing five crescents, placed 1.3, and t, surmounted by the Keys and the tiara. 
‘These are the crescents alinded to in the progncetic. The third medal has on its exergue theese 
words: Ne Tanti Ecc.est& PacisQUur AMAXTIS DELEATTR MEMORIA— That his memory be not 
cffaced, who a0 loved the Church and peace. In the field ia a table covered with bouks, iacloed 
within these words: VELOCITER sCRIBENTIS s0BoLES—Tihe children of a awift writr. Pius I. 
could not be bettér characterized than by showing that quantity of books from which he obtained 
knowledge, and those manuscripts, all from his own pen, which teetifled the continual labor of 
an industrious secretary. We have shown that this pope acted in that quality to several illus 
irious personages. aces employed almost his whole life in writing. He was for a long time 
the abbreviator of the apostolic letters, and copied with hia own hand a great part of the letters 
of Nicholas V. Du Molinet erroneously gives, in the exergue of the third medal, the word 
AMANTICSDN, instead of mantis, He aleo describes a tery fine medal of this reign which I do 
not possess. It representa a pelican with its opaned heart, the blood from which feeds the young 
brood of the mother bird. Around the field are the words: AEs UT IC CORDI6 PATI DB SAN- 
Guink NaT0e—Like thie bird, I have fod my little once vith my heart's Blood. The engraver ot 
this work was Andrew Cremona. The author of the legend was Monsignar Campani, author 
of: Vife of Pius H. 
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The pope erected a tomb at Sienna, to the memory of his mother and 
father. The following distich, by the pope himself, is supposed to be 
spoken by his father : 

\ Syloiue hic jaceo, conjue Vietoria mecum est, 
Filiua hoo clausit narmore Papa Pius.” 

A multitude of happy sayings is attributed to Pins II. 

“Letters,” said he, “ are silver for the poor, gold for nobles, and precious 
stones for princes.” , 

Without knowing it, or possibly, well knowing it, Pins here gives his own 
history. Poor, he found in letters his means of support; as cardinal, he 
made them the recreation and the ornament of his life; when prince, they 
consoled him under more than one misfortune, and enabled him to support 
the weight of the miseries of greatness, He well knew those miseries, he 
who, in 4 moment when little is spoken, said—* One of the miseries of 
princes is to be surrounded by flatterers even on the death-bed.” 

The following are sayings of the same pope : 

“Every sect which is supported only by human authority is wrong.” 

“Tt is more beautiful than useful to explore the course of the stars.” 

“A miser never has enough money; a scholar never has enough know- 
ledge.” 

“The citizen subjects his house to the city, the city to the nation, the 
nation to the world, and the world to God.” 

““ The king who confides in no one is useless; and he is no better who 
trusts every one.” 

“A heavy burden is the pontificate! But it is light when well borne.” 

“No treasure should be valued above a faithful friend.” 

“He nurtures s foe who pardons his son too much.” 

“ All philosophers agree that it is better to die nobly than live in shame.” * 

The above sentences are extracted from Platina (pp. 544, 645). There 
are some more, but I have rejected them because I believe them to be in- 


terpolated, and of course apocryphal. 
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215. PAUL II.—a. p. 1464. 


AUL IL (Pietro), was born at Venice of a noble 
family, on the 26th of February, 1418; son of 
Nicholas Barbo and Polyxens Conduimieri, a lady 
j| of great piety, and sister of Pope Eugene IV. 

It is affirmed that he wes about to go to the 
B.| East, on a vessel which he had freighted with 
q merchandise,* when, hearing that his uncle Eugene 
f was made pope, he abandoned his voyage, and 
turned his attention to belles lettres, which he had neglected in his youth. 
Others say that Eugene, as he passed thropgh Ferrara, called upon his 
nephew there, gave him good masters, and shortly afterwards named him 
archbishop of Bologna, and commandatory of the bishopric of Cervia. 
On the 22d of June, 1440, Eugene made him cardinal-deacon of Saint 
Mary Nuova, whence he succeeded to the title of cardinal-priest of Saint 
Mark. 

The cardinals who had accompanied Pius IL to Ancona had returned to 
Rome to open the conclave there, because most of the sacred electors being 
too old te travel to Ancona, the electors who remained in Rome were some- 
what anxious because Antonio, duke of Amalfi, the late pope’s nephew, held 
the castle of Saint Angelo as of his own right. In their uncertainty as to 
the intentions of Antonio, some of the cardinals wished the conclave to 
meet at the Minerva, while others desired it to meet at the Vatican. The 
latter was finally preferred, and twenty-two cardinals at length assembled 
titere, 

The electors began by passing eighteen laws for the good administration 
of the pontificate, which all swore to obey. Thence came the custom of 
often decreeing, more or less reasonably, new laws before an election. A 

At the first scrutiny, to the astonishment of all, Cardinal Barbo was 
elected, on the 30th of August, 1464; and on the same day, as was at that 
time customary, and the custom prevailed until Gregory XIII, he went to 
take possession of Saint John Lateran. Since then, the taking possession 
may have been deferred. 

He wished to take the name of Formosus, in which case he would have 
been Formosus IZ, but the cardinals pointed out that as he was very hand- 





* Platina on that point mays: “Commerce is an honcr to Venice; snd Solon formerly did not 
disapprove of it.” 
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some, that choice might be imputed to vanity.* Then he thought of call- 
ing himself Mark, but he feared that that name might be supposed to 
evinee 8 national preference ; finally, he changed his name of Peter into 
that of Paul. 

As cardinal he had singular habits; he sat up all night, dined in the 
evening, and took supper at dawn of day. Wishing to retain the same 
hebits as pontiff, he could give audiences only in the evening. 

Pins I1., besides what he took to Ancona, hed left at Rome a sum of 
forty-eight thousand ducats for the Turkish expedition. | 

A part of this sum was sent to Scanderberg, who was called the new 
Alexander and the Christian Gideon. That intrepid general took Albania 
from the Turks ; but, unhappily, the hero survived his triumph only a short 
time, and Italy was deeply grieved by his death. 

As Paul IL. was very magnificent in his taste, he had o tiara made at 
great cost, ornamented with a considerable number of precious stones. 

It was he who gave the cardinals the red cap, to distinguish them the 
more from the prelates. 

»To the cardinals whose income was less than four thousand crowns, ho 
assigned a hundred golden crowns a month, which is vulgarly called i 
piatto di cardinal povero. It is still called 1 piatto, but without the fore- 
going explanation. 

The cardinals were not readily distinguished from the prelates, when 
both were in full dress ; he therefore permitted the cardinals to wear the 
damask mitre, and ordered that their benches in the congjstories ahould, 
like those in the papal chapels, be highor than those of the prelates. 

Tn 1466, by 2 sentence, which he renewed in the following year, the pope 
excommunicated George Pogebrac, king of Bohemia, & supporter of tho 
Hassites, who had given him that kingdom, although it rightfully belonged 
to Casimir, king of Poland, entitled to it in right of his wife Isabella, wiator 
of Ladialans, the last sovereign. 

At the same time, he reprovoil the archbishops of Benevento, who, on the 
solemn days when the prelates were adorned with the mitre, in imitation 

@of the sovereign pontifiz, assumed to wear a tiara, formed of three crowns, 
and had the Holy Eucharist carried before them. Eugene IY. had re- 
placed the secular canons at the Basilica of Saint John Lateran by canons 
regular of Saint Augustine. The Romans had petitioned Callixtua 
TIL to restore the canonries to seculars, which he did by taking those 
benefices from the regulars. The fury of the Romans had become so great 
that the regulars were ineulted. Pan, while cardinal, had courageously 
opposed this violence, and one of the rabble threatened him with a sword 


* Hurmoeue means handsome. 
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thrust if he should persist in defending the regulars. Then he made a vow 
that, should he ever have the power, he would teke them back to that 
church in procession. When he became pope, Paul fulfilled his vow. The 
sedular canons were divided among other establishments without the loss of 
any of their emoluments. Those of them who were worthy of it were made 
bishops, and the regulars were restored, with considerable stipends, to their 
former places. i 

For the gradual reform of some abuses which had crept into the adminis- 
tration of affaire, the pope signed s constitution, afterwards confirmed by 
Sixtus IV. It ordered all legates, governors, and judges of the provinces, 
to refuse to receive any presents of whatsoever kind, except meat and drink, 
not more than would be consumed in twe days. The object of the decree 
was to release the administrators from a heavy obligation, and place them 
in @ better position to administer justice without authorizing corruption. 
Ttaly, like the East, is often the country of presents. Such a custom can- 
not be uprooted, and perhaps it helps to maintain among the populace ideas 
of subordination and justice. When so inveterate a custom exists, the true 
policy is, not to declare war against it, but to regulate it. 

The pope was informed of some abuses in the administration of the 
isle of Rhodes, He invited the grand master to Rome, where he re- 
ceived him as a sovereign prince, and gave him a solemn audience. 

This pope was the first who gave the keeping of fortresses to prelates 
ond ecclesiastics, that they might be the more faithful in preserving those 
defences of the power of the sovereign pontiffs. 

The same pope openly attackgl aimony, and would have around him in 
all the places of trust only men of the purest probity. 

He destroyed a culpable academy which had been formed at Rome, which 
had iniquitous customs, injurious to true religion. It taught that it was 
permitted eyery one to seek all kinds of pleasures ; that the names received 
in’ baptism should be renounced, and in their stead old pagan names 
adopted ; it professed other odious maxims, even sanctioning attempts on 
the life of the pontiff. 

The founder of that academy was Damian Toscano, who took the name « 
of Oallimachus, and the principal personage was Pomponius Leti, a Cala- 
brian, 9 bastard of the San Severino family, who at his baptiam had re- 
ceived the name of Julius, or of Bernardine, and who was reader of the Col- 
lege of the Sapienza. 

Paul, in 1468, ferbade, by a constitution, the alienation of ecclesiastical 
property, or the farming it for more than three years. 

Meantime, Ferdinand, king of Naples, who had received favors from the 
Church, almost avowed a design to seize Rome, and took measures to 
weaken the power of the Holy See. Paul, therefore, signed a league for 
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twenty-five years with the republic of Venice. Clauses were inserted, obli- 
gatory upon both parties. The mind of the Holy Father was occupied upon 
& project worthy of him. He determined to get back the provinces unjustly 
taken or withheld from the Holy See. Among them were the city of ‘Ri- 
mini and some other provinces that had been obtained from the Holy See 
and held in fief by Sigismund Malatesta, and which he had treated as his 
own independent property. They were now in the possession of Sigis- 
mund's natural son, Robert, and he having, by the law of the land, no right 
to inherit them, they rightfully reverted to the Holy See., 

Careful to recover what belonged to Rome, Paul was no less so to pre- 
serve what had not yot been taken from her. He ordered the building of 
the fortress of Todi, and then those of Cascia and Monteleone, to add to the 
security of the frontiers towards the Abruzzi. 

The Tarks continued their incuraions. The pope, that vigilant guardian, 
could not but foresee fresh misfortunes for the Church. He wrote to Fer- 
dinand : “ We renounce the tribute of the palfrey and the falcons, which 
form part of the liege homage, if you will furnish 9 sum of money to pay 
for the preparations for a war against the Turks.” The royal ambassadors 
refused the sum asked for, and said that rather than pay it, their prince 
would join the Turks, Paul replied to them: “Go and repeat to your king 
what you say. If he resolves to join the Turks, we have already the means 
to drive the king from the kingdom and the Turk from the Catholic States.” 
Nevertheless, the pope, faithful to all those principles of conciliation which 
#0 well characterize the actions of the Holy See, received with great kind- 
ness the son of Ferdinand, when on his gay to Milan, and gave him the 
golden rose. 

It was in this year (1471) that Paul, by a constitution, ordered that the 
Jubilee should be celebrated every twenty-five years, commencing with the 
year 1475. The custom has been preserved to our own day, without inter- 
ruption, except in 1800, in consequence of the misfortunes of the Church. 
But Paul did not live to see the fulfilment of his project. He died before 
he could celebrate the Jubileo. 

@ On the 18th of March, 1471, Paul honored with the title of duke of Fer- 
tara, Borso of Este, duke of Modena, who previously was only called vicar 
of Ferrara. That prince came to Rome to receive ins new title. On the 
road and on his arrival he displayed so royal a liberality thet even the City 
of Grandeur was astonished at it, and felt obliged to respond to so much 
magnificence by a magnificence no leas sumptuous. The presenta mutually 
made were worthy of such noble sovereigns. 

The Holy Father continued his pontifical labors, and rendered bimuelf 
more and more honorable to Christianity, when he was stricken down by 
apoplexy, at the age of fifty-three years, on the 26th of July,1471. He had 
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governed the Church six years, ten months, and twenty-six days. He 
would not take the necessary precautions, and he unhappily affected to for- 
get that he had already had two attacks. 

Paul was of lofty stature. Philelphus says his figure was heroic. His 
face was gracefal, attractive, and truly beautiful. 

He was a great lover of antiquities, and he had formed a very rich mu- 
seum of the most elegant relics of ancient Rome. It was under him that 
the revival of sculpture commenced. 

It has been said that he could weep at will, and that he would obtain by 
tears the concessions which were denied to his words. Such a weakness 
should not belong to so great a heart. But all authors are not agreed as 
to that gift of tears, which may be a calumny invented by his enemies, 

He was interred in the Vatican. Cardinal Angelo Quirini published the 
life of this pope, written by Michael Caneso, bishop of Castro. 

This pope, who deserves to rank among the most pious, was 80 zealous 
for ecclesiastical discipline, that he said: “In some things the pontiff may 
be a man, but when he has to appoint pastors of the Church, he ought to 
be an angel ; and when he has to appoint to the sacred college, he onght to 
& God.”* (This last expression seems to us to be somewhat bold.) “It,” 
continues the pope, “he fails in his first choice (the bishop), he prostitutes 
the Church, by delivering her to one who is destitute of the necessary 
merits, and who, therefore, is fot truly united to her. If he fail in the 
second duty, the pontiff becomes a demon, because he exposes all the 
churches to the danger of falling into ruin, s6 important is that which the 
sacred college clearly decides; qaoreover, the sacred college often indicates 
the pastors that should be selected.” The pope added : “ The ecclesiastical 
dignities should be distributed neither hastily nor in compliance with the 
requests and recommendations of distinguished personages, but solely after 
mature and prudent consideration of the actual personal merits.” With 
such principles, it was often seen that the pope honored the virtue of emi- 
nent men, who, though absent and unconscious of what was said of them, 
suddenly received the reward of their merit. 

Paul embellished the church of Saint Mark, at present one of the most 
remarkable in Rome. But, unfortunately, to get the materials for the 
neighboring palace, he took marbles from the Coliseum, which was fast 
falling into ruin. His bad example was followed by the nephew of Sixtus 
IV., and by Cardinal Fernese, afterwards Paul If. It was under this pope 
that what Quirini calls divine typography, waa introduced at Rome. 

In 1468, some German printers, who, three years previously, had worked 
at Subiaco, being invited thither by some monks from their country, re- 


* Exidio, eurdinal di Viterbo, quoted by Rainaldt, ann. 1471. See, also, Novaes, ¥., p. 249, 
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moved to Rome, and, under the patronage of Paul, published editions which 
are now eagerly purchased at any price, by the chief libraries of the world. 
He thought it not unbecoming to be known as » frank and joyous per- 
son, and, in company of a prince or cardinal, he could enjoy, in spite of 
etiquette, a hearty laugh. One day, learning’that the cardinals were dining 
with the cardinal of Seint Eusebius, he went there, secretly, and made his 
appearance among them, cheerful as themselves, and taking the lowest seat 
at table, saying that it was not a time to take the highest, and ordering no 
one to leave his place. 

To the Roman populace, he gave feasts like the most generous of the 
ancient emperors. It was under him that the principal street of Rome was 
named the Stradu del Corso, on account of the races that he introduced. 

Paul II. is blamed by Platina, who says that, as abridger, he applied to 
the pope, who hsd suppressed that office, and begged him to refer the 
matter to the auditors of the Rota. According to Platina, Paul, looking 
askant at him, said: “So, you send us to judges, as though you know nat 
that we carry all the laws in tho osket of our own bosom.” And the pope, 
throwing aside the first person plural, might have said: “Such is the sen- 
tence ; let all yield to it; let them go whither they think fit, I do not keep 
them. I am pontiff, and it is for me to sustain or to annul the acts of 
others,” Platina relates that he appealed from the pope to the kings and 
the princes. Paul, irritated at this letter, threw the author into prison. It 
must be admitted that the account of Platina’s sufferings, which are proba- 
bly true, excited a lively intefest. The poor man was subjected to torments ; 
but these ceased before the pope’s death., Cardinal Bessarion was a kind 
friend to Platina, who ends by saying—Justus, tamen, habitus ef clemens— 
Yet, this pope was just and merciful; though this acknowledgment was 
accompanied by much insulting language. According to the tone that 
Platina frequently assumes in his History of the Popes, it would be reason- 
ably inferred that he was not quite so mnocent as he claims to have been, 
and that, without being actually one of the conspirators, he at least was 
one of the harshest speakers among the malcontents of that time. Platina 
closes his history with Paul IL The successor of that pope, Sixtas IV., 
reinstated Platina in his poste. That historian ended, his life quietly, laden 
with honors and favors, of which he was worthy, excepting when he gave 
way to that insulting acerbity which effects no reform, and when aided by 
ability, becomes an evil that every prince should banish from his States, 

The Holy See remained vacant fourteen days.* 


* In the casket which was presented to us by Pins VIL., we have only three medals ef Paul IL 
ALL have the seme effigy, with the words: Pavive IL, Vanerva. Powr. Max. The head of 
Padl is uncovered. In 1464, the first was struck, @n the reverse we read these words; ANso 
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216. SIXTUS IV.—a. p. 1471. 


IXTUS IV., originally named Francis de la Rovera, 
was born in a villa of his family, a short distance 
from the city of Savona, on the 21st of July, 1414. 
Many authors call him a fisherman’s son; but No- 
vaes, with whom I agree on this point, does not 
admjt that fact. Francis at an early age entered 
the order of Saint Francis, and was professor of 
philosophy and theology at Padua, at Bologna, at 
Pavia, at Sienna, at Florence, and at Perugia. His renown was greatly 
increased in the general chapter of the order which was held at Genoa in 
1424, He was then pronounced to be the most eloquent of the friars. 
Petrarch calls him a most penetrating theologian, and an orator of the first 
merit. He subsequently became procurator-general at Rome, vicar-general 
of Italy, and, in 1464, he was elected general of the Franciscans. Paul I. 
made him cardinal of Saint Peter, ix cinculis,on the 18th of September, 1467. 

He was elected pontiff on the 9th of August, 1471, in a conclave of 
eighteen cardinals. They were a second time inclined to elect Cardinal 
Bessarion, one of the most illustrious personages of that age of learning, 





M.CD.LXIV, Roma. In the field are the armorial bearings of the Barbos, a lion passant, or,on a 
band argent, surmounted by the tiara and keys. 

‘Tho second has on the exergue: “Sorvu tx Fer ss Prva BELLATVR Paston—The piows shep- 
herd combate only eavage beaste.” Hunters, on boree and a-fooi, armed with pikes, are cheering 
doge on in pursuit of » boar and stag. Peter Damian, under Alexander Il, censures the taste 
of ecclesiastics for hunting and faleoory. What would be eay m this ease? A mula! proves 
that a Venetian pope indulged in the pleasures of the chase, 

‘The third medal bears only in the field these words: Axxo Cuntstt, MCCUCLXYX. Has ZEpEs 
Conprprr—In the year of Christ 1470, the pope erected thee buildinge A memorial, apparvatly, 
of the time when Paul II. built the Venetian palace, near the church of Suint Mark 

Du Molinet was richer than I; he gives other medals. f This: PaByLvM satvtis—T%e 
nourishment of salvation, the lamb without epot or blemish ; below, Peter and Paul, with seven 
lamba which have returned to the fold, 3. AvprenTta Praiica Postiricis Maxnet, Paul 
TL, upon his throne, » cardinal on his right. gives public audience to the Grand Master of the 
‘Hospitallers of Fhodes, acoompenied by several knichts. 4 Sacrvw Preucva APosToLicy 
CovsuTonIva Pavive Vawerve PP. 11. Paul Il. on hie throne, the cardinals, in their hata, 
seated on his right and left In the middle, the ambassadors of the princes. 5. Tanya 8. 
Purnr. It ia the tribune of Saint Peter, sach as it waa, before the rebuilting of the Church. 
6. Huanrras Pvsuca. Public joy, accompanied by two children to wham sho gives palm. 
branches. 7. Laetitia Scttonasrica. A. Ro. The joy of the shove Joy giving flowers to two 
children, A: Bo stand for Acadomy of Bologna. 8. Convrvrew Pra. enga Porviwe Boma- 
NvM—Publie banquet gicen to he Roman people. Two cornucopias intertwined; above, the 
word Rows, 
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virtue, and greatness of soul; but he excused himself on the ground of his 
great age—eighty years—and he sided in inducing them to elect Cardinal 
Rovers, who was then fifty-seven. The new pope took the name of Sixtus 
TV., in memory of Saint Sixtus, pope and martyr, because, it was on the 
day of that saint that the conclave was opened. % 

He was consecrated bishop by the French cardinal d'Estouteville, and 
then crowned, on the 25th of August, and afterwards, on the same day, he 
went to take possession of Saint John Lateran. The pontifical guard hav- 
ing violently repulsed the populace that crowded the stréets, a great tumult 
arose, and stones struck the pope himself before Cardinal Orsini could 
quell the riot. 

The first thought of Sixtus was devoted to the means of preventing the 
progress of the Turks. He dispatched five legates to the various princes 
in Europe, to warn them of the dangers which tlreatened Catholicity. 
Cardinal Bessarion was sont to France, Cardinal Borgia to Spain, Cardinal 
Barbo to Germany avd Hungary, and Cardinal Caraffa, celebrated for his 
military zeal, was put in command of the fleet against the infidels. It con- 
sisted of a hundred and four galleys, of which eighteen belonged to the 
Church, thirty to the king of Naples, and fifty-six to the Venetians, The 
expedition had the good fortune to take Smyrna, but so small a victor) 
could not shake such a power as that of Mahomet I, who had conqueror] 
from the Christians two empires, four kingdoms, twenty provinces, and two 
hundred cities. 

The Hussites continued their ravages and their insults, torch in hand, 
and blasphemy in their mouth. Sixtus, in concert with the Bohemians, 
attributed their kingdom to Matthias, king of Hungary. To preserve the 
peace in Italy, he gave the duchy of Ferrara to Hercules d’Este, son of the 
Duke Borso, enjoining him to psy a tribute of five thousand crowns. He 
exempted Ferdinand, king of Naples, for his whole life, from the tribute 
due on account of his provinces, on condition that he should present a pal 
frey to the Holy’ See, protect the Roman shore against the pirates that in- 
fested it, and succor the pope at his first demand for such succor. 

Sixtus, by bull, ordered that henceforth instead of fourteen auditors of 
the Rota there should be only twelve. 

In 1473, Sixtus, in his second promotion of cardinals, included a French- 
man, distinguished for his great piety, Philip de Levis, lord of Congansand 
and of Quelus, born on the 4th of November, 1435, apostolic referendary, 
bishop of Agde, and then archbishop of Auch and Arles, 

On the 23d of May, 1474, Sixtus, by bull, founded the order of the Monks 
of Saint Francis de Pauls, who called themselves Penitentiary Hermite, 
and whom Alexander VL. ordered to call themselves Minime, according to 
the wish of their founder. St. Francis, besides the device he gave to bis 
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monks (the word Charity), bound them, by a fourth vow, to live constantly 
upor lenten fare, except in ease of serious illness. 

In conformity with the decree of Paul IL, that the Jubilee should be ecle- 
brated every twenty-five years, Sixtus celebrated that which was indicated 
for 1475, 

About this period Rome was visited by several sovereigns: Christian, 
king of Denmark; John, duke of Saxony; Ferdinand, king of Naples, and 
his wife, Queen Charlotte of Cyprus; and Catherine, queen of Bosnia. 

The same year, Sixtus erected ‘Avignon into @ metropolitan See; then he 
seoularized the Chapter of Avignon, which, under Urban IL, had embraced 
the rule of Saint Augustine. 

Meanwhile, the year 1476 was to witness other successes of the Turks. 
Mahomet conquered Theodosia, now called Caffa, and he even contemplated 
a descent upon Italy. Tho pope made new efforts to prevent those evils ; 
and if, on the one hand, the Christian princes were deaf to the voice of the 
pontiff, it happily occurred that Mahomet deferred his mischievous designs, 
at least upon Italy, During the winter the Tiber overflowed its banks. In 
the spring Rome was afflicted by contagion, ani the pope was obliged to 
go some miles from his capital, where he leff as his legate Cardinal Cibo, 
who succeeded him in the papacy. The courageous stay of Cardinal Cibo 
made him popular, and he more and more deserved the affection of the 
Romens. 

In a new promotion, the pope named as cardinal Raphacl Sansoni, com. 
monly called Riario, from an inheritance which he received from his ma- 
ternal uncle, Cardinal Pietro Riario. Raphael was born at Savona; 
he was as yet only seventeen years old, and was a student in the 
University of Pisa. The pope gave this young man the title of his 
nephew, and the dignity of vice-chancellor and chamberlain. This 
cardinal was deeply implicated in the conspiracy of the Pazzi against the 
Medicis. 

The two families of the Pazzi and the Medicis exceeded all others in 
wealth, and were rivals for authority in the city of Florence. The Pazzi 
founded*their pretensions on the antiquity of their race, the Medicis upon 
the immense credit obtained by their ancestor Cosmas de Medicis, whose 
unprecedented reputation and prosperity accompanied him to his death. 
It is affirmed that the pope could not endure the Medicis, but that feeling 
was moderated by the mildness of his nature, and by his acquaintance 
with his more sacred duties. The Medicis opposed the increasing power of 
his nephew Jerome Riario, who had become prince of Forli; and for the 
same reason, the Paszi endeavored to ingratiate themselves with the pope. 
The latter conspired against the Medicis, and invited the young Cardinal 
Raphael Sansoni Riario to visit Florence and see its splendor, but without 
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disclosing the cruel project in hand. The cardinal received in that city a 
generous reception from Lorenzo and Julian de Medicis. There was to be 
® grand ceremony at the church of the Duomo, at which the cardinal was to 
be present; and the two Medicis could not fail to be present in compliment 
to the cardinal. The conspirators resolved to assassinate both brothers, 
their enemies ; and even the thought of their horrible sacrilege could not 
stop their fary. It was agreed that the signal for the blow should be the 
communion of the celebrant of the principal Mass. This point settled, they 
went to the church at the moment when Lorenzo and the cardinal entered. 
The church was crowded, and divine service had commenced. The assas- 
sins had their hands on their daggers. Those who were to strike Lerenzo 
were able to get quite close to him, without exciting any suspicion, so great 
was the crowd; the others kept watch upon Julian. Bernard Bandini, one 
of the conspirators, stabbed Julian to the heart; the wounded man stag- 
gered a few paces and then fell. Francis de Pazzi then threw himself upon 
him and covered him with wounds, striking him so cruelly that in his blind 
fury he wounded himself quite seriously in the Jeg. Antonio Volterra, aided 
by an accomplice, attacked Lorenzo; but though he struck at him several 
times, he only succeeded in slightly wounding him in the throat. Lorenzo, 
followed by his friends, fled to the sacristy, and closed the bronze gates 
which separated it from the body of the church. In the midst of the fright- 
fol tumult Raphael fled to the altar, where the priest with great difficulty 
saved him. He had to wait until the seignory could escort him to his palaco, 
where he remained under guard until his entire liberation. Novacs, whose 
statement I have followed, although I do not feel quite convinced that he 
Anew the whole truth, believes that the cardinal was ignorant of the con- 
spiracy. The author of the article Sixtus IV., in the Biographie Universdle, 
is not so indulgent to the cardinal. He says: “Ié does not seem easy to 
justify Riario. He obtained from his uncle permission, on a very frivolous 
pretext, to go to Florence with the Cardinal Saint George, another nephew 
of the pope; but he might have concealed his perfidious design, even if 
guilty. Sixtus IV. though soméwhat headstrong, was not of a disposition 
prone to such dark deeds ; his nephew may have deceived him. The pope 
would scareely refrain from punishing the Florentines with the utmost se- 
verity for their terrible sacrilege. At length he pardoned them, and that 
indulgence calls at least for hesitation on so serious a case,” 

The biographer then examines the opinion of various authors. 

“ Moderate historians,” he gays, “have naturally weighed the arguments 
on both sides. Bayle does not venture to affirm any thing. The continuer 
of Fleury ix im a state of complete doubt. The Abbé Racine, in his Abridge- 
ment of Ecclesiastical History, expresaly says that the pope was wna- 
ware of the project of his nephews. All these anthors were unfavorable to 
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the popes. It is s reason not to disdain contrary opinions, and not to pro- 
nounce a judgment which can only resulf from obvious demonstration.” 

I will add, that it seems te me to be certain that Sixtus did not imow of 
that project. Useless revelations are not made in such cases. And then, 
even while not believing in the perfect innocence of Raphael. I think that 
nothing would be communicated to a young man whose imprudence might 
ba feared. Novaes states that so great was the terror of the young cardi- 
nal, that during the remainder of his life he remained deadly pale. Francis 
de Pazzi, the chief in the conspiracy, was a deep-thinking man, who 
wonld not put his secret in danger of being discovered by the want of 
firmness of a boy upon who terror made so lasting an impression. We 
must conclude, from all, that Sixtus TV. knew nothing about it, Examining 
the affair more calmly, I persist in the opinion I have pronounced. One 
fact must be further subjected to an impartial consideration : the Floren- 
tines wexe excommunicated, and from that it has been deduced that Rome 
Amew of the conspiracy. 

‘The excommunication was issued on account of the sacrilege and the 
murder of the archbishop of Pisa, whom the partisans of the Medicis 
hanged at the window of the old palace. The pope declared that that 
prinoe of the Church should have been tried in concert with the authorities 
of Rome ; and this demand was perfectly legitimate, and conformable to the 
laws of the time. 

Queen Catharine, wife and heiress of Thomas, king of Bosnia, dying at 
Rome, left by her will all her rights in the kingdom to the pope and his 
successors; and to testify the acceptance of the pope, he was presented 
with the sword and spurs as a sign of sovereignty over Bosnia. 

Tn 1478, King Ferdinand, the Catholic, “a prince,” says Novaes, “who 
was usgful to religion, but to whom religion was more useful still, solicited 
from Sixtus a bull authorizing the establishment in Spain of the formidable 
tribunal of the Inquisition, under the authority of the king.” Here Noaves 
praises the impartiality of Bercastel. “I trust to that learned writer,” 
says Navaes, “ who very clearly proves what the tribunal of the Inquisition 
really was.” 

Notwithstanding the exhortations of the pontiff, the Christian princes 
gave no heed to the enterprises for which Mahomet was preparing. He 
sek am army to the island of Rhodes. The knights made a vigorous 
efence, and compelled. the Turks to retreat. Sixtus congratulated the 
noble knights and highly peaiaed their courage; but Italy, long threatened, 
could not eupge the malignity of the Turke. They surprined the city of 
Gtranto, and ier-yive, gm thee of the fate that was in etore for other cities, 


whigh thay might, teke, they put to the sword a grea? number 
of men, women, ‘threw relics to the dogs, aud viglated young 
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maidens upon the very altars. They condemned all the nobles to be be- 
headed ; the archbishop they sawed in two ; and committed a host of abom- 
inable crimes, which warned the Christians to defend themselves to the 
utmost, and not to forget, for miserable local prejudices, the real sitpation 
of Catholisity in presence of barbarians so ferocious and audacious. In 
the, first moment, the dastardly advice was given to Sixtus to take refuge at 
Avignon, but his wise heart gave wider and more magnanimous advice, 
By an energetic bull, he ordered all the princes of Itely instantly to make 
traces with each other, and prepare to arm against the common enamy. 
On Ascension-day he signed a league with the Venetiens, and he sent as 
legate to Naples, Cardinal Rangoni, who was to give the Cross to the faith- 
fal. He wrote to the kings of the West for their aid and protection, and he 
prepared an army of twenty-five galleys to join that of the Neapolitan fleet, 
which counted forty galleys. 

From Ofranto the Tarks pushed further into the Adriatic, and presented 
themselves before Ancona, with the intention of pillaging Loretto, but God 
heard the prayers of the inhabitants of the Marches, and the Turks disap- 
peared as though seized by panic. 

In 1481 Mahomet IL died. He had reigned thirty-two years without 
ceasing to be the most terrible and cruel scourge of Christendom. 

On the 14th of April, 1402, the pope canonized Saint Bopaventure, the 
friend of Saint Thomas Aquinas, with whom, as is known, he had been a 
professor at Paris. After his many labors and anxieties, Sixtus died on 
the 18th of August, 1404, at the age of seventy, He had governed the 
Church fourteen years and four days, end he was interred at the Vatican 
in a tomb erected in 1473, which stands in the chapel of the Bleased Sac- 
rament. 

Some authors speak unfavorably of Sixtus IV., among them Raphael de 
Volterra ; but it is certain that ‘that pope was distinguished for many vir- 
tues, purity of morals, extraordinary learning, consummate talenta, a care- 
ful application to business,* s noble and generous soul, and a decided taste 
for letters, of which he was a constant patron. In fact, such’ was his 
nature that he might have almost been termed faultless, had he not been so 
greatly afflicted with the disease of nepotism. As soon as he waa elected 
pope, he made two of his still young nephews cardinals, and afterwards 
sent the purple to three other nephews. This facility of granting favors 
produced grave abuses, and set a bad example not only to the pontiffs, bat 
also to the sovereigns. Sixtus did not hesitate to allow Alphonso, the bas- 
tard of Ferdinand, son of King John of Aragon, s cbild only siz years old, 
t¢ possess the archbishopric of Saragossa in perpetual commeniiam. Not- 
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withstanding the decree of a former council, he increased the number of the 
cardinals; but after bim it was incresged still more. 

Rome received niagnificent embellishments from this pontiff, and owes to 
him the bridge which bears his name. The Vatican library, commenced by 
Nicholas V., was enriched by Sixtus with a great number of precious books, 
He gave the direction of that library to the celebrated Platina. Rome pre- 
sents so many inscriptions placed upon the monuments that he had con- 
structed, that it hss been eaid that these stones alone would serve to build 
a large edifice. 

Sixtus deserves great praise for the zeal he displayed in maintaining 
religion, He propagated it in the Canaries, whither he sent missions. He 
had the happiness to receive an embassy from the czar of Muscovy, John 
Basilowitz, one of the greatest men of his time, to whom Russia owed her 
first brilliancy. 

After freeing the Russians from the yoke of the Tartars, that prince sent 
ambassadors to say that having refused to recognize the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, he accepted the anion of with the-Roman Church sworn in the 
Council of Florence. 

Sixtus IV. possessed in an eminent degree the sciences of theology and 
philosophy, and he wroto with elegance. He was ok tall, but he was 
admired for his gentle and friendly manners. 

The Reguke Cancelarie Romane is attributed to him. It was published 
in 4to, in 1471, and translated into French by du Pinet, in 8vo, in 1564. 
This book has made some Protestants, who do not attend to either the 
spirit or the object of the thing, declaim loudly against the Roman court. 
This pope was the author of several Latin treatises. One, Upon the Blood 
of Jesus Christ, 1478, in folio; and another upon The Povwer of God; and 
an explanation of the treatise of Nicholas Richard, touching indulgences.* 


* Wa present to the reader three medals of Sixtus IV. Ali three have the same effigy: 
around the head of Sixtus IV., crowned with the tiara, are the words: Srxrvs Ill, Powr. Max, 

‘The first presente the arms of the Roveras ; an oak, with the words: Erat Axstaa GERMINAT— 
Though old, it yot branches, An old osk in leaf is surmounted by the pontifical keys, above 
which is the tiara. Molinet does not contain this medal. 

‘The sevond represents the opening of the holy gate. Thie piece must have been struck at 
Christmas, 1474, for the anniversary of the Holy Gate. In the exergue are the words: Cr7a 
AVERITIO BREVES ANERNAT DiEe—A prompt opgring eternices short days, Paul Il. had 
ordered that the Jubilee shoukl be celebrated every thirty-three years; Sixtus IV. fixed the 
torn wt twenty-ive years, Henoa thie medal eaye that when the opening of the Holy Gate is 
prompt, that coremouy eternizes daye which are only of tooshort duration, Here half of the 
gete is broken down, and the pope seems to be continulag the work alone, Now it fa no 
longer 80. The Holy Gate te sawed bedoroband the night before, and at a mere touch, vather 
than an apteal blow frem the pape, it falle backward into the church of Saint Peter. A, peth is 
amade at once by pushing the fragments aside, and the pope enters the Basilica on bis knee, 

‘The third medal represents the Holy Gate as it was closed in 1475, at Christenas. Around aro 
the words: Comsrrrver vir Doanarvar Daarvs sv. Boua—He hes made him lord of Mis hous, 


Si 
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‘We have censured the propensity of Sixtus to nepotism. On this subject 
Monsignor Nicolai, a witty Roman, said in 1816: “I, for my part, like 
Sixtus IV., though he too much enriched his nephews. He did not know 
how to refuse ; he grantod whatever he was asked. Tutti gli erano nipoti— 
every one was his nephew.” Only his real nephewa more easily got into his 
house than the others. Though I insert this jest, I nevertheless believe 
the subject far too serious to be passed over by a joke, Nepotism was a 
great scourge to Rome. It no longer existe, nor do I think it can easily 
return. We must forget, moreover, that it wag in the moral of the times, 
and that the sovereigns of Europe obstinately urged it on the popes. 

The Holy See remained vacant eleven days. 


217. INNOCENT VIIL—a. p. 1484. 


NNOCENT VU, originally John Baptist Cibo, 
was born at Genoa, in 1432. He belonged to the 
illustrious family of that name, which migrated 
into Italy from Greece, and which originally 
was named Cubea pr Cibocea. He embraced 
the ecclesiastical career, and, in 1467, Paul IL 
> made him bishop of Savona, Sixtus IV., in 
. \ 1472, transferred him to the bishopric of Mol- 
A fetta, thon named him Datary, and on the 7th of 
May created him ¢ cardinal, and intrasted him, as we have seen, with the gov- 
ernment of Rome, when the pestilence drove the pope from the city. 
It was by his management that peace was signed between the pontiff, the 
king of Naples, the duke of Milan, and the Florentines. 





‘This medal is ~ restoration of that which was struck under Nicholas V, which te de- 
scribed in our life of that pope. 

Du Molinet gives other medals. 1. One representing the queens of Cyprus end Boants, who, 
being despolled of their kingdoms, go to Rome for shelter. In the exergue OP. (opus, the 
work) Vscronis CammLto—The work of Viepr Cametio. 2. Saint Francis and Msint Anthony of 
Padua, placing the tiara on the heed of Sixtus, who isscated on the throne. Aroand are the words: 
Hac Dauve InveRnts. Airexka DABYNTVR OLYuro— We gics this on earth, eternal thinge whit 
be given tn heaven. 8. Iv1. Cand. wEPOS IN Ost10 TrIBERINO—Juline, cardinalnephew, i the 
Port of Ostia, ‘The piece representa the fartifications of Ostia, consisting of threo bastions war. 
mounted by three high towers, It waa the cardinalnephew, bishop of Ostia, who ordssed 
those fortifications. Here we have the title of cardinal-nephew publicly wad <flcteBy given. 
‘We knew nove of thia under Piss VIL, Leo XIL, Pius VIL, or Gregory XVI, amd. we posit no 
Tote under Pins IX. 4 Cyna RERVM PYBLICARVE—The cove of the public monemunts. Thin 
medal was strack when the still standing Gixtine bridge was thrown acroesthe Siher it rep 
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On the 26th of August, 1484, after the funeral of Sixtus IV., twenty-six 
cardinals entered into conclave. Mark Barbo having refused the tiara, 
which was offered to him by eleven cardinals, they all turned to Cardinal 
John Baptist Cibo, and unanimously elected him on the 29th of August. 
He was then fifty-two years of age. He took the name of Innocent VIIL, 
in memory of Innocent IV., his follow-citizen, was crowned on the 12th of 
September, and on the same day, mounted on a white horse, he wont to take 
possession of Saint John Lateran. He commenced his reign by confirming 
all the agreements made by the cardinals in the case of any of them being 
elected pope, a custom introduced into the conclave that elected Paul IL 

The popes, those high justices of the peace of Europe, always strove to 
reconcile the differences of their sous the Christian princes, More than 
ever peace between them was necessary now. Innocent wrote to ail the 
sovereigns to live in peace, and to think of the threats of the Turks. 

Alphonso, duke of Calabria, son of Ferdinand king of Naples, seeking to 
usurp the wealth of the-barons of his kingdom, caused the count of Mon- 
toro and his wife to be imprisoned, and gave plausible reasons for oceupy- 
ing the city of Aquila. The inhabitants revolted and appealed to the pope. 
the supreme lord of the city and of the whole kingdom. The pope de- 
fended his rights; but Ferdinand made him enemies, and at the moment 
when all attention ought to have been fixed upon the Turks, a guilty war 
arose between Ferdinand, the Florentines, and the duke of Milan, allied 
together on the one side, and Innocent VIL, in league with the Genoese, 
on the other side. 

On the 6th of January, 1485, the pope canonized Saint Leopold, sur- 
named Pious, fourth marquis of Austria, married to Agnes, daughter of 
Henry IV., king of the Romans, by whom he had had eighteen children. 
Leopold died on the 15th of November, 1136. 

Meanwhile, Innocent concluded peace with Ferdinand of Naples, by the 
exertions of Ferdinand, king of Aragon. The latter feared that if the throne 
of Naples should escape from Ferdinand, who held it in investiture, the 
pope would substitute the French, who had pretensions on that State, and 
that thus Naples would slip from the Aragonese, who might hope to estab- 
lish themselves by force of arms in place of Ferdinand of Naples. It was 
stipalated in that peace that the latter should punctually pay the tribute of 
eight thousand ounces of gold, which were to be presented to the pope with 


the palirey. 


resente a fourarched beldge 6. PAROREE SYEJECTIS ET DEBELLARE svPmests—To spare the 
conquered and put down the proud. In the exergue, Cosstaxtié. The verse from Virgil was 
placed upon this medal, to exprem the constancy with which Sixtus replied to thom who hed 
the boldneaa to rail upon hhn to appear almost as x eupplicant at the time of the Florentine war, 
which was the ovsequonce of the frightful and impious conspitacy of the Pasi, 
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But Ferdinand was not faithful to his word, and the Roman court called 
to the throne Charles VIIL, king of France. 

René, known in France under the name of King René, had died in 1480, 
without male heirs, His generous son, John, who, like the abn of Ferdi- 
nand the Neapolitan, bore the title of duke of Calabria—a titlo still in our 
own day corresponding to that of presumptive heir to the kingdom of Na- 
ples—had left, by his marriage with Mary of Bourbon, two sons, John and 
Nicholas, who died in childhood. But a daughter of René, Yolanda, had 
been married to Ferry, count of Vaudemont. From this marriage sprang 
René IL, duke of Lorraine, who, by the death of his cousins, John and 
Nicholas, became heir to all the claims of the house of Anjou upon tho 
kingdom of Naples. But René thought he could deprive René IL of that 
heritage and give it to a son of one of his brothers, Charles of Anjou, count 
of Maine. Monstretot gives a lucid account of these particulars. The pre- 
tensions of Charles, king of France, son of Louis XL, upon the kingdom of 
Naples, had been transmitted to him by ‘Charles, count of Maine, who had 
bequeathed all his rights te Louis XI. and his descendants. 

To such pretensions the Venetians and the Florentines, in spite of their 
predilection for France, and afterwards nearly all Italy, replied that the 
kingdom of Naples was a feminine fief, without sulic Jaw, and that as long as 
even & female descendant in direct line remained from the last sovereign, 
collaterals could have no right; and they consequently persisted in recog- 
nizing René IT., who, they averred, had been unjustly despoiled by René L, 
his maternal grandfather. At this time the son of Alphonso, the magnani- 
mous Ferdinand, maintained that an intermediate adoption, signed by Jane 
IL, although revoked, and the actual and positive possession, powerfully 
established the rights of the house of Anjou. Then the question could only 
be settled by arms, 

At this time Innocent wished to extinguish the fires of war in Great 
Britain. There were serious differences between the houses of York and 
Lancaster as to the succession to the throne. The pope confirmed the 
rights of the first house, and gave a dispensation to set aside the obstacle 
which existed to the marriage of Henry VII. and Elizabeth, heiress of the 
duke of York. The fatal Henry VILL. was the offspring of that marriage. 

A former bishop, having apostatized, had restored in Bohemia the de- 
plorable heresy of the Hussites. Innocent succeeded in repressing that 
schism for the time, though, to the misfortune of religion, it reappearyd, 
with some modifications, under Lather. 7 

In 1487, Innocent renewed with Augustine Barbarigo, dege of Venice, 
the treaty which had previously been made and concluded between ‘his 
brother Mark and the Roman Church. Soon, seeing that the Turks again 
began to advance towards Germany, and that the tyrent Boosloni had ad- 
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mitted them to Ozimo, in Italy,the pope published a holy war, the command 
of which he gave to the Emperor Frederic. Sentences of death had been 
uaually executed on the Tarpeian rock, at, Rome, or even at the capitol ; 
but for reasons which he deemed sufficient, the pope ordered that thence- 
forth they should take place upon the square of the castle of Saint Angelo, 
at the entrance of the bridge leading to that fortress. 

The princes of Europe continued to live on terms of misunderstanding. 
The king of Hungary, in alliance with Ferdinand of Naples, supported him 
against the pope. Maximilian, king of the Romans, made war upon the 
king of France. The king of Poland attacked the possessions of the 
knights of Prussia ; John, king of Denmark, was at strife with the princes 
of his kingdom ; the duke of Calabria occupied a part of the patrimony of 
Saint Peter; the dukes of Bracciano had entered Perugia as usurpers, and 
the Guelphs and Ghibellines were pitilessly at war. It was more than ever 
needfal to make war upon the Turks, in the first place to daunt and restrain 
them, and then to produce peace among the Christians. Those divisions, 
discord and jealousy, envy and usurpation, explain the fall of empires. A 
conqueror arises, minds are divided, he meets with few obstacles, because 
neighbors have absurdly resolved to seize a town or @ castle, and because 
old rancors, recriminations, and desire of vengeance, have prepared the 
way for the foreigner, who establishes a kind of peace by laying the same 
yoke on all, It was thus that the Greek emperors lost their capital ; and it 
was thus that Italy would have been conquered had not God himself 
watched over the safety of the peninsula and the Péntifical States, 

At this time a new discord arose between the pope and Ferdinand of 
Naples. That prince having invited to a banquet the barons of the kingdom 
who in the preceding war had pronounced in favor of the interests of the 
Church, ordered them all to be thrown into the sea. Then, pretending that 
they wero imprisoned in a fortress, he had food taken there daily. He sub- 
sequently indulged in the worst excesses in the govérnment of his kingdom. 
On Saint Peter’s day, the pope cited him to appear at the papal tribunal,.on 
pain of excommunication should he not appear within two months. Ferdi- 
nand in his irritation threatened to invade the Roman territory. It was his 
lsat threat. The pope pronounced the throne vacant, and formally called 
upon Charles VIII. to occupy it, as heir of the rights of René L of Anjou. 

Innocent, in his gratitude, granted the purple to Peter d'Anbusson, grand 
master and preserver of Rhodes. ‘He figured,” seys Novaes, “as well as 
8 prelate as he had ads hero.”* In the same promotion, the pope raised 
to the cardinalate John de Medicis, who was sfterwards pope under the 
‘name of Loa X. 


* Novaes here asyy, in a note, that Father Bouhours wrbie the life of that warrior, and that 
‘this printed Iie te the fire model of veritable biography. 
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An unforeseen differance arosé in the court of Constantinople. Mahomet 
had left two sons, who disputed the throne. Dgem urged, as his right to 
the succession, that he was porplyrogenitus (born in the porphyry halls, that 
is, in the palace of Constantinople), and while his father tvas on the throne, 
& pretension which had formerly served the Greek princes of Byzantium. 
Dgem said that that fact made him superior to his elder brother, born when 
their father was a simple warrior, and most probably in a tent. That vain 
distinction would have been aufficient to kindle war in a country still ad- 
dicted to the subtleties of the Greeks. But in a despotic State, there is no 
real right but what force gives. 

Dgem fought and was defeated, and fled to Rhodes to seek piotection 
from the knights, who sent him to France. He was then called for by all 
his brothers’ enemies, who wished to put him at the head of an army ;~-by 
Cait Bey, the soldan of Egypt; by Matthias Cervinus, king of Hungary, 
tho same who had the honor to arrest Mahomet 11, in the midst of his con- 
quests; by Ferdinand, king of Sicily and Aragon; by Ferdinand, son of 
Alphonso the Magnanimons, the actual king of Naples, if the pretensions 
of France were denied. On the other hand, Bajazet wrote to Charles VII. 
to demand Dgem. The council of Charles VILL. decided that the Turkish 
prince ought to be sent to Pope Innocent. The credit enjoyed by the popes 
and the confidence that they inspired dictated that course, and Dgem set 
out for the capital of the Christian world. On the day of his entrance, the 
soldan of Egypt’s ambassador, who was at Rome, went to meet the prince, 
and kissed the feet of his horse. When presented to the pope, the prince 
pressed his lips upon the right shoulder of the pontiff. A singular inter- 
view that—a young Turkish prince claiming a throne, and asking shelter 
from the head Christendom! 

-From the first, Charles of Anjou,* brother of Saint Louis, from Philip and 
Charles of Valois, the popes, the Neapolitan barons, the Tuscans, the Vene- 
tians, the Lombards, asd the Genoese had, nearly every ten years, endeav- 
ored to draw the French into Italy. Louis L, Louis IL, Lonis IIL, of the 
first house of Anjou, and René de Lorraine, had either personally or by their 
lieutenants, endeavored to conquer the kingdom of Naples with French 
armies and Italian allies. Finally, Innocent VIEL. had anew declared war 
against Ferdinand of Naples, and had called in the aid of Charles VILL, 
the heir of all the French princes, and joining to that right those which 
resulted from the donation of the count of Maino, nephew of King René, 
Some jurista of that time, disregarding the donation, maintained thas it was 
sufficient that the branch of the Valois,'to which Charles VIL belonged, 
should prove himself related to the Grst branch of Anjou, by secending to 
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the common source, Louis the Lion, father of Saint Louis, and of the first 
count of Anjow. Between Louis the Lion and Charles VILL, there was only 
an interval of two hundred and fifty-seven years (1226 to 1483), making nine 
generations.  ° 3 

Dgem, then, was at Rome, where the pope received him magnificently ; 
and Charles VIII. was about to commence his expedition. In the interval, 
Bajazet endeavored to poison Dgem, and the pope too. The hireling who 
had promised to commit the crime was named Christopher Macrinus, He 
had been driven from Rome, and was at Constantinople. He was sent 
thence to Rome, but had scarcely entered the latter city when he was ar- 
rested, tried, and sentenced to the punishment decreed for poisoners. 

In 1492, the pope xeceived intelligence of the taking of Grenada, which 
implied the extinction of Mahometanism in Spain. 

There was at this time in Rome a prodigy of learning. Pico Mirandola, 
only twenty-four years of age, proposed nine hundred questions, taken from 
Greek, Latin, Hebrew, and Chaldee authors. They were directly con- 
nected with all the sciences, He maintained these questions in those four 
languages. But several points of those controversies seemed to be opposed 
to the doctrines of the Church. The Holy Father, therefore, condemned 
this kind of discussion, and the works in which these questions were con- 
tained.* But, ander the following pontificate, these works having appa- 
rently been corrected, were approved by a bull of the 13th of June, 1493. 

The pope meditated new efforts to extend religion. But he was subject 
to serious infirmities. He died on the 26th of July, 1492, after governing 
the Church seven years, ten months, and twenty-seven days. He was in- 
terred at the Vatican.t . 

It was under this pontificate that Christopher Columbus discovered the 
New World. 

Innocent had a striking countenance, and his figure was tall and elegant. 
He loved to relieve the poor and the afflicted; smd he cherished men of 
letters, and encouraged them with benefits. 


© The works of Pio de Mirandoln, that mostro senza vizio, as Scaligor calls him, that fuwiikss 
monater, were published at Bale in 1573 and in 1607, with his life. 

4 We have only two medals of Immocent VIN. ixxocmrrrys VIL Poxr. Max. The pope is 
represented with she tiara. The first presents his armorial bearings—argcnt, a cross, gules, sup- 
ported by cubes on transversal fasors. The field is surmounted by the tiara, Vencath which are 
interlaced the two keya, Around were the words: Axo Dowryt M.C.D.L.XXXIV. 

‘The scoped medal representa the pope on his throne. A cardinal ecated near; on the other 
ide « cardinal standing. At the fest of the pope, # prince kneeling * Around are the words: 
Eicon Bemmpramva Homo. Rowa—Behdid the man shall le dieaeed. Rome. 

‘Du Motinet gives a third modal: Iverrtia, Pax, Corta—Juatice, peace, and plenty. Justice 
holda  balamos ; Pence hotde an olive-braach ; Plenty has the cormecopls and fruits. 


© Tele must be Ferdinand, sop of Alphonsus, duke of Calabria, 
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Before embracing the ecclesiastical life, he was married to Neapolitan 
lady, and two of his children were still living when be -was made pope. 
Franceschetto, one of his children, was enriched by hia father, but in 5 
manner not deserving severe rebuke, He is charged wil having orented 
new offices, and with having sold them at high prices. Bat thome offs 
had become necessary; and the needs of the Church had 0 exhanated 
the treasury, that the principal tiara, ornamented with precious stenes, had 
been pledged to some Roman merchant for a considerable amount. 

The Holy See was vacant fifteen days. 


218, ALEXANDER VI—a. p. 1492. 


LEXANDER VI, originally named Roderic Leo- 
zuoli, or Lansol Borgia, was born on the Ist of 
January, 1431, at Valencia, in Spain, of Geoffry 
or Jofré Lenzuoli and Isabelle Borgia, sister of 
Callixtus IM. That pontiff, who gave Roderic 
his name and his arms, msde him bishop of Va- 
a \ lencia, and on the 18th of September, 1456, created 
him cardinal-deacon of Saint Nicholas in Carowe, 
, / After the funeral of Innocent VIIL., the cardi- 
nals, to the number of twenty-three, mct in conclave, and on the 1ith of 
August, 1492, they elected Roderic Lenzuoli Borgia, who took the name of 
Alexander VI. On the 26th of August he wes crowned, and the same day 
he went to take possession of Saint John Lateran. While he way before 
the high sltar, the pofitiff fell fainting into the arms of Cardinal Saint 
George. There was then a kind of tumult in tho Church. Alexander was 
only restored by ha ing water thrown on his face. Between the iliness of 
Innocent and the coronation of his successor there wore more then two 
The pope named four commissioners to inquire into those things, and de- 
clared that on every Tuesday he would personally hear all complainks that, 
mince ee 
gave great public satiafaction. ee Oe 
Is nasi, be confessed that subsequently the attention of Boggle 
particulasty directed to the affsirs of Spain. He raised his 
ot Valencia to s metropolitan See, sud be gave the new to pis 
bal praneitehaar agreed cpclerreagh irae tani 
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‘On the Sst of Angust, 1492, he crested his nephew, on the maternal side, 
John Borgia, s cardinal. 

Ferdinand ¥., king of Castile and Arsgon, destroyed in Spain that power 
of the Saracens which had lasted seven hundred and eighty years. Ferdi- 
nand bad driven from Spain eight hundred thousand Jews and Saracens; ® 
consummation only reached after the Spaniards had in nine successive 
centuries fonght nearly five thousand battles. The peninsula, moreover, 
was not wholly delivered from these enemies until under Philip IIL, in 
1610, He was obliged to expel nearly nine hundred thousand men. And 
if the Jews and Saracens had not been repulsed into Mauritania, they 
assuredly would have entirely conquered Spain, enslaved the proudest and 
bravest of the Spaniards, and destroyed Christianity in that country. 

Ts has been stated that the Inquisition was then established in Spain for 
the punishnient of those who in mere policy embraced Christianity, and 
profaned it by a horrible mixture of Judaism nnd Mahometanism. But we 
have already shown that that tribunal was established in Spain under Sixtus 
IV. It can only be said that Alexander did not weaken the buil of his pro- 
decessor. A war was about to break out on the subject of tho new countries 
discovered by the kings of Spain and the Lings of Portugal. Each sovereign 
olsimed the abeointe dominion of the countries in question, and on many 
points they seemed to have equal pretensions. Alexander wished to prevent 
the war ; he ordered commissioners to arrange for a partition satiefactory to 
both 

John IL, king of Portugal, obstinately maintained that all the New World, 
without any exception, belonged to him, in consequence of grants of the 
Roman pontiffs, especially of Eugene IV. Ferdanand, contrariwise, sup- 
ported his claim by a subsequent concession made to him by Alexander. 
"The pope ordered a line to be drawn from the north pole to the southward, 
thirty-seven degrees west of the Capo de Verde Islands, and thus divided 
the whole map of the earth. What lay to the vast he gave to Juhn IL, in 
right of the antiquity of his claim; that to the west he granted to King 
Ferdinand, to whom, moreover, the Holy Father confirmed the title of 
Ostholis king; already conferred upon that prince by Innocent VOI Fer 
dinand was further authorized to subject Africa to his authority, and, on 
doing 50, to-add to his other titles that of Africanus. 

The Ooancil of Charice VIEI., who, aa we have shown, had obtained the 

~ of the Boman court in the affair of the Nespoliten sucosssion, 
onatimted to make formidable preparations for war. Alexander feared sach 
»neighbethood, and, to prevent the king from undertaking the expedition 
te Ital; ho made « league with the Venetians end the duke of Milan, 
« Améng other cardinals, in o promotion, Alexander gave the purple to his 
a, 
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The occupation of Naples was the common subject of conversation in 
France. Alexander sent, as legate to Charles, Cardinal Piccolomini, to dis- 
suade the king from such an expedition. The prince replied that @ great 
number of Neapolitan nobles, compromised as having formerly defended 
the interests of the Holy See, had called France to Naples. Alexander pers 
sisted; and the king then stated that he should appeal to » fuller council, 
Alexander then threatened the king with excommunication and ecclesiaati- 
cal censures, according to a decree of Pius IL. 

Charles commenced a kind of triumphal march,* for he encountered no 
enemies. The description of the French army has been left to us by Italian 
authors, Paulus Jovius says that that army was the most superb, and the 
most furious, in arms, countenances, garb, and bearing, and that it was a 
terrifying thing to see such a force of French, Germans, and Swiss. Charles 
entered Rome on the 31st of December, 1494. Novaes says :t “The pope, 
intimidated by his arrival, retired with Cardinals Orsini and Caraffa into 
the castle of Saint Angelo.” 

At the same time some of the other cardinals endeavored judicially to 
depose him, on the charge of his having obtained the pontificate by simony, 
and of having led 2 life not befitting that dignity. 

“The French monarch, to whom the Romans delivered the keys of the 
city, considering that it was better to tolerate the head of the Church, even 
though calpable, than to depose him and cause a schism, made a treaty 
with the pope in 1495, in which there were some conditions contrary to the 
pontifical majesty.” If, among these unbecoming conditions, Novaes 
includes the payment of a contribution in gold, we have to remark that the 
sum was not large, and that the king generously placed it at the disposal of 
Francis de Pauls, afterwards canonized by Leo X., and that the sum was 
devoted by the saint to purchasing the sito of land on which now stands the 
French convent of Trinits dei Monti, long occupied by the French Min- 
ims, and at present belonging to the ladies of the Sacred Heart. 

It is also probable that one of those conditions imposed on Alexander 
was the delivery of Dgem, the brother of Bajazet. That young Turk, 
when presented to the king, testified his gratitude by kissing the hand, and 
then the right shoulder of the prince. 

After the treaty, Alexander, at the request of King Charles, celebrated 
‘Mass at the Vatiosn on the day of Sainte Fabian and Sebastian. The. Moat 
Christian king sat by the first eardinal-bishop,} and’ presented water to = 
pope after having kissed his feet. 

On the 25th of January, Charles doperted for Noples, having oa his Jeff 
Cardinal Onsar Borgia, who had the title of legate, but who might ajfent 
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be considered » hostage ; he, in fect, at Velotri, took flight, and returned to 
Rome. 

Charles entered Naples on the 2lst of February, 1495. Errors often 
follow close on triumphs, Charles VIIL, after having been crowned, and 
after assuming the imperial insignia, which had never been granted to 
Charles,* brother of Saint Louis, failed to govern the country wisely. His 
army of various nations exacted contributions and oppressed the people. 
It was resolved in council that the king should return to Amboise, When 
this was known, the Neapolitan populace, feeling assured that Naples would 
have no court, with its luxury and its expenditure, but would become a 
mere province of France, could uot conceal their discontent, 

Charles, however, left Naples, and took the road to Rome. The pope, to 
avoid signing still more onerous treaties, went to Orvieto and thence to 
Perugia, secretly intending to go to Venice, should the danger become more 
pressing. The king stayed only two dajs in Rome, and when he reached 
Viterbo, endeavored, but unsuccessfully, to obtain an interview with the 
pope. However, the prince renounced the most important advantage stip- 
ulated in the preceding treaty. All else that concerns that expedition of 
Charles VILL. is foreign to our present recital. 

The pope, in 1496, had the pleasure to receive, as ambassador from Con- 
stantine, king of Georgia, Nilus, a monk of Saint Basil, appointed to make 
@n act of obedience to the Holy Father. Nilus asked the pope for aid 
against the Saracens : he also desired to obtain a copy of the decree of tha 
Council of Florence, in which the Greek errors had been condemned; and 
the act of their reunion to the Roman Church, which King Constantine 
desired thenceforth to recognize as the only true one. The pope, in reply, 
sent the decree, in which it is established that the Holy Ghost proceeds 
from the Father and the Son as from one sole principle, and by which 
decree it ia ordered that the primacy of the Roman pontitl be acknowledged 
by all the churches in the world. 

A better understanding then existed between the pope and the king of 
France. At the request of Charles VIL, Alexander confirmed the order of 
the Knights of Saint Michael, instituted by Louis XI. 

Florence was much agitated by the preaching of Jerome Savanorola, a 
Dominican of Ferrara, who at that timo excited the warmest sympathies of 
some and the deepest detestation of others. Some called him a wretch and 
a revolter, while others deemed him a saint, prophet, and a martyr. No- 
vees agrees with Bercastel, whom he quotes as follows: “ Baroastel’s judg- 
ment upon this unfortunate celebrityt seems to me quite correct, He was 
inexewpable for his opposition to Alexander. However vioious the pope 
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may have been, that friar had no right to despise tha injunctions of Rome. 
Savanorola was neither a heretic nor # martyr, and those who have given 
him either title, had in view only their own interest. He was probably, at 
certain periods of ‘his life, a hot-headed fanatic, tho éught to have been, shut 
up, not burned.” - 

It was with great prejadice to all ideas of pontifical decoram, that Alex- 
ander sought to transfer to his sons the patrimony of Saint Petor; and yet, 
by a bull of June, 1497, he erected into a duchy the principality of Bene- 
vento, and gave it, as well as the city of Terracina, to John Borgia, duke of 
Gandia, another of his sons. All the cardinals who wero present in the 
secret consistory consented to the alienation, except the cardinal of Sienna, 
who constantly and intrepidly opposed it. But John Borgia did not long 
enjoy that favor, for almost all historians agrce that he was assassinated by 
his own brother Cesar, and thrown into the Tiber, whence he was drawn 
out, covered with mortal wounds. 

Alexander, deeply afflicted, and remembering some of the acts by which 
he had obtained the pontificate, for some time thought of abdicating. He 
consulted Ferdinand, king of Spain, upon the subject, and that prince told 
him that a project so important required mature consideration. : 

The pontiff, moreover, believed that he could alter his way of life, restore 
the ecclesiastical discipline to its primitive candor, and establish « better 
state of things in Christendom.* This project had some results, A depu- 
tation of six cardinals, known for their sanctity, were charged to draw up 
holy laws; but they were not executed. When the pontifi’s grief for the 
duke of Gandis was nearly consoled, he would not enforce these wise laws, 
saying that they were subversive of the pontifical liberty. However, he sent 
his son Cesar Borgia to place the royal crown upon the head of Frederic, 
son of Ferdinand II. of Aragon, who reccived it in grand and sumptnons 
solemnity. 

In 1498, Alexander promoted to the cardinalate George d’ Amboise, sur- 
named the elder, to distinguish him from his nephew, created in 1646, by 

Paul HE George ine elder was at that time prime minister of King Louis 
xIL A 
That the province of Brittany should not be separated from the kingdom 
of France, Alexander, at the request of Louis XII. annulled the marriage 
between that prince and Jane of Valois, duchess of Berri, daughter af 
Lonis XI, and sister of Charles VIEL According to Novaee, some’ piows 
Persons censured Alexander for his compliance ; but he hastens ta.s4d, that 
by eight bishope and soveral dieters of renown, who were iaiesyst 
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to ingnire into the affair. The Holy Father, on the statement of their 
conclusions, allowed Louis te espouse Anne of Brittany, widow of 
Charles VIEL. 

It was with feelings of sublime virtue that Jane consented to the divorce. 
She retired to Bourges, and there founded the order of the Annunciade, un- 
der the rule of Saint Francis. Many of the statutes are taken from the ten 
principal virtues of the most Blessed Virgin, as given in the Gospels. The 
tenth, for instance, is taken from these words: Stabat jurta crucem Jean 
Mater ejus— There stood by the cross of Jesus hia Mother. To condole with the 
immense grief of Mary, the rule enjoined a fast on Friday and Satuday. 
‘The habit of the nuns was prescribed by the blessed foundress. It was to 
be of three colors, in memory of the three colors of the vestments worn hy 
Jesus on the day of the Passion. The order was approved by Alexander in 
1501, and subsequently confirmed by Julius IT. and Leo X.* 

Before the end of the last year of the fifteenth century, Alexander, ac- 
cording to the custom of his predecessors, from Boniface VILL, the hundred 
and ninety-fifth pope, announced the Jubilee, which was celebrated in the 
year 1500, Ho ordered that no cardinal should leave Rome, and that a 
broader aud more convenient street should be laid ont between the castle 
of Saint Angelo and Snint Peter’s. It was called the Alexandrine strect, 
from the name of the Pope. It was paved in 1365 by Julius I., and is now 
called the Borgo-Nuovo. 

On Saint Peter's day, in the year of the Jubilee, Alexander was in danger 
of losing his life. An enormous chimncy of the Vatican palace fell with a 
great crash, crushing in the ceiling of the roam in which the pope was sit- 
ting. Many persons were killed, as the pope himself would have been, hut 
that the principal beam just over him remained firm, and thus protected 
him more than those who were in other parts of the room. 

On the 25th of July the pope went in solemn procession to the church of 
the Madonna del popolo, to return thanks to God for having saved him from 
a death which seemed inevitable. 

Alexander thonght fit to confirm a decree of Callixtus TMZ, his uncle, 
which ordered that the bells shonid be thrice rung at noon, so that the 
faithfal, by reciting the Angelic Salutation, should obtain the aid of God 
against the Turks. 

‘The custom of sounding the great bells in High Mass, both before and 
after the elevation of the Host, commenced in Sicily, and was adopted 


© ‘Tha Order of the Annundieden wan widely eureed in France and Flanders, wader the dires- 

Hon of the Mitior Obewysntinns. The foundresn was beatified by Benedict XIV ‘The ender of 
the snimanistien te; Valy, velgnity wHed the Terchine, wes toecded  cmtury efter that of 
em « 
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thence by all Christendom, on account of a sacrilege committed on that 
island by John Baptist Rizzio. That fanatic, on Easter-day, 1513, enatched 
the consecrated Host from the hands of the celebrant, and ‘vainly en- 
deavored to break it in his hands. It was taken unbroken from his impious 
hands and shown to the people, who rushed upon the sacrilegious man, and 
without waiting for any sentence immolated him to public indignation. It 
was then resolved in Sicily that the bells should sound at the commence- 
ment of the Preface, and at the elevation of the Host, to invite the people 
to enter the church in greater numbers, and thus prevent similar crimes. 

Dgem was delivered to Charles VIIL, bat died shortly afterwards. King 
Charles was deeply grieved. It was pretended by some that he was already 
poisoned when given up. Desportes, in the Biographie Universelle, thus 
speaks of that case: “The unfortunate prince died from the effects of a 
dysentery, a disease very common, and indeed almost inevitable in an army 
at all numerous, collected in a strange climate, In all such accusations there 
is an obscurity which should make copyists more suspicious, and teach them 
to imitate the reserve of the President Henault, who gives it as a vulgar 
rumor, but not as a well-founde? one. 

The life of Dgem was precious to all who had any thing to fear from the 
Turks. Alexander especially knew how useful he was, as @ hostage, to both 
Rome and France. Who could be unaware that, that hostage being dead, 
Bajazet, no matter what he had promised, would break his word, his roli- 
gion releasing him pretty nearly from all scraple as to the execution of 
treaties made with Christians? On other occasions we do not attempt to 
excuse Alexander, but in this he must be held innocent. Charles marched 
upon Naples, and he would return by Rome and see the pope again. Charles 
lett him at Orvieto, because he did not think fit to follow him farther. If ho 
had wished to seize upon the person of the pope, he could have done s0, 
In such an extradition of the poisoned Dgem, there would have been an 
offensive complication, an additional insult, a formal breach of one of the 
noblest articles of the treaty. No; Dgem was not poisoned. He died of 
fatigue, grief, anger at being dragged about after an army which, in the 
expedition to Naples, had it succeeded, proposed to march upon Constan- 
tinople; an army in which almost every one commanded, although there 
‘was one nominal chief—the king of France, a young prince, under the influ- 
ence of ambitious men, one of whom even aspired to tho tiara. Yet he wae 
& prince of great wisdom ; but the wisest are not always free from errar. 
At length Bajezet was free from the fear which he had falt about is brother, 
and he now declared war against the Venetians, Alexander this is 
ancther proof of his isnocenes ix: that affair) took the dafonse, of the Vane-, 
tians, and threatened Bajaset with ».ganeral wer of the Checetlane pints 
the Turks, 
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‘Will it be said that there might be an cn‘lerstanding between the Turk 
and the Roman ministers?* These are impossibilities, and to create phan- 
toms is merely to distract oursélves. Bajazet discontinued his preparations 
for war, and contented himself with rejoicing over the death of his rival, 
who, however, even in the public law of the Effendis, had no right to claim 
the throne, for it was not to the customs of the comquered Greeks that the 
conquesing Turks would pay respect with scimitar in hand. 

Be that as it may, Bajazet discontinued his preparations ; but the geniua 
of his nation allowed ite chief no long repose. Local conspiracies, and 
especially those among the troops, imperatively called upon the prince to 
engage them in war. Bajazet determined to attack the Christians, and he 
took Modon, a city of the Morea, from the Venetians. 

Alexander again called upon the Christians to show more union and more 
zeal for religion, He even went so far as to declare that were the king of 
France or the king of Spain to head a crusade, the pontiff himself would 
march with it, 

Those warlike feelings seon yielded to the obstinate nepotism which ruled 
the heart of Alexander. Apparently, he thought Cxsar Borgia was not 
sufficiently loaded with favors and principalities; or, perhaps, he was glad 
to remote him to s distance at any cost.t Cesar was appointed duke of 
Romagna. 

Alexander had also a daughter, Lucretia Borgia. She received a kind of 
power as governess of Rome, during an absence of her father. We shall 
have to speak farther of this princess when we reach the reign of Leo X. 

Cwsar Borgia, created by France duke of Valentinois, committed in the 
‘Marches crimes which excited a feeling of horror, and he would have pro- 
ceeded in his abominable course, had it not pleased God to put an end to a 
power which could but plunge the Church into the most terrible ills, Alex- 
ander was attacked by malignant fever, at the end of a week of suffering, and 
died on the 18th of August, 1508, at the age of seventy-two, after a reign of 
eleven years and eight days. He was buried at the Vatican, in the chapel 
of his uncle, Callixtus DL, whence they were both removed, in 1610, to the 
charch of Saint Mary in Montserrato. 

Novaes does not believe the great story about the poisons prepared for 
the cardinals, and by a change in the position of the bottles served to Cesar 
by Alexander. Novaes is right, no diary of the time mentions any such 


* There is a parfost understanding between bad men previons to the commission of the crime 
on which they are egreed, but tery rarely after ity commission ; and in thet ie the first chastise. 
trent of all the perverse. 

+ Alexander must necesaatly hove looked with horor upon Omear. We have seen, 0 few 
paghe back, tata brother of that wretch Caer wae beloved by Alezeader, who recogeined in 
Ain viztnes aged talents. Nethtag secre wae seeded to come Comr to emmaminate the dake of 
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circumstance. Alexander—an old man—died in his bed of malignant fever, 
and the contrary reports were unheard of until after the machinations of 
Luther, so unfortunately patronized in the political interests of the German 
princes. 
Desportea* thus speaks of the falsely alleged poisoning of Alexander: 
“The pretended circumstances of the death of Alexander have excited ho 
less doubt, Voltaire himself, whom no one will sugpect of partiality in 
favor of @ pope, exclaims, with the utmost vehemence, against that asser- 
tion in his dissertation on the death of Henri IV, ‘I dare to say to Guio- 
cardini,” he exclaims, ‘you have deceived Europe, and you have deceived 
yourself in your own prejudice and passion. You were the enemy of the 
pope, and you have too easily credited your own hatred, and the actions of 
his life. No doubt, he took at times cruel and perfidious revenge upon 
enemies no less cruel and perfidious,’ &c. Those few words from an histori- 
cal discussion, which it is needless to quote more largely, contain an impar- 
tial judgment upon that part of the life of Alexander.” 
Fellert thus speaka on the same subject: “ Protestants have often taunted 
Catholics with the vices of Alexander VI, as if the depravity of a pontiff 
could render a holy religion less holy; as if Christianity, to be the work of 
God, must annihilate in its ministers the germs of human passions. It was 
not the tiara that rendered Alexander vicious; it was his disposition. He 
would have been the same in whatever sphere he moved. Providence 
grants that his crimes should not disturb the Church, and that, in these 
critical circumstances, there were neither schisms zor heresies to battle 
against. It is chiefly since that pontiff, that the popes have played their 
part in the world as secular princes. (Here “Feller should have given a 
second thought to some far earlier pontiffs.) Those who compared him to 
Nero, are ignorant that the polity of Alexander was as adroit as that of the 
Roman emperor was senseless. For instance, the bull Inter cxtera, dividing 
the new-discovered countries between the kings of Spain and Portugal, has 
given rise to many clumsy declamations about the temporal power of the 
pope. Besides, that this power was thon fixed and justified by public opin- 
ion, it is evident that that bull was a conciliatory decision, admirably cal- 
culated to obviate disputes and wars between two powerful princes. What 
seems to have the tone of a veritable concession, is only the language of au 
arbitrator in a dispute, who settles the shares of the contestants, Far from 
blaming such « decree, should we not rather lament the departure of those 
times whan the pontiffs, by a single word, could regulate the coadust of 
kings, and when, at the voice of the common father of Obrisitans, the seeds 
of long and most sanguimary contests were destroyed ?” + \ 
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Alexander was endowed with a lively wit and an excellent memory ; he 

was an eloquent speaker ; he loved letters without cultivating them, and he 
rewarded the learned; he treated his numerous troops magnificently, and, 
says Novacs, “he was the first pontiff who placed his successors in a sitaa- 
tion to figure in the world as sovereigns.” Here Novees partly approves 
what Feller says in our quotation; but among the lives of the pontiffs which 
we have already given, have we not shown pontiffs both able and ready to 
protect not only their own States, but also those of their neighbors? (See 
the reign of Leo IV., and others not less glorious in this respect.) His 
pleasure never caused him to neglect business, and his indulgence did not 
diminish his courage; but his general conduct deserves more blame than 
praise. His life was rather that of a rival of Alexander the Conqueror, 
whose name he took in pride, than that of the vicar of the Good Shepherd, 
the only model that a pope should strive to imitate, Some natural quali- 
ties, ag well as some other virtues, more apparent than real,* must not in- 
duce us to forget the vices with which all authors, even the sacred annalists, 
reproached Alexander, such as avarice and cruelty ;+ who accuse him of 
obtaining the pontificate by gifts and promises; who accuse him of de- 
‘anchery ; and who have convicted hini of recognizing, during his pontifi- 
cate, four sons and a daughter, all the offspring of an uninterrupted adul- 
tery with Imeretia Vannozia, a famous courtesan, the wife of Domenico 
Avignani, one of the Roman grandees. 

In one word, the Roman Church, under that vicious chief, had as much 
cause for lamentation as in the worst times, seeing, as for the first time she 
saw, upon the pontifical tkgone, examples of faults and crimes such ae sho 
previously had not known. 

Thoroughly to understand the history of Alexander, consult Burcardi 
Historia Arcana, edited by Leibnitz, Hanover, 1697, 4to ; the Diarium Curie 
Romane, inserted in John Eckard’sa History of the Middle Age, vol. ii, p. 
2017 ; and Jerome Porcio, in his Commentaries on Alexander V1, Rome, 
1498, 8v0. 

‘Woe have not spared Alexander. But it must not be forgotten that the 
time in which he lived was still an age of crimes, although accompanied by 
the benefits of a more marked civilization, for the beneficent Louis XII. 
then taigned. 

‘The eon of Alexander, Crear, was still worse than his father. 

_Iwwilt here repasd my jodgment upon that wretch Crest, Given in another 

‘The peasage relates to the mission of the Finsentine 
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secretary to inqnire into the nature of the government of the Duke de Va- 
lentinois, lord of Romagna. I sequit Machiavelli and the Florentines of 
having any share in the crimes of Borgia.* 

“ All the infamy rests with that Borgia, that genius of evil, thet impene- 
trable man, who taking no fellow-conspirator into hia confidence, had no- 
thing to fear from indiscretion or treachery ; that tyrant who, far more that 
Vitellozzo, his victim, was the firebrand of Italy, the scourge of that country. 
He only too well knew how to profit by the support givan to him at Rome 
by an authority which forgot the maxims of the Gospel, and who thus gave 
birth to so many evils in the Church and prepared the way for the disaaters 
she had to suffer. 

“To Cmsar Borgia all these crimes are attributable. That monster, born 
in Spain, reared in Italy, ennobled in France, belonged to neither Spain, nor 
to Italy, nor to France. Those three peoples all repudiated him. 

“That wretch, without a country, a sort of brigand on the throne, and of 
whom, one may say, that he had not @ father, for be dared not name him, 
‘was not without a kind of talent, eloquence, and dexterity in business, Ho 
even knew how to punish justly, as is proved by his sentence of Ramiro, 
who, without his order, had committed eome abominable crimes. But these 
last considerations only make him the more guilty, for not having sought to 
found his authority on fidelity to his faith, and upon those virtues of which 
some princes of that time set him an example.” 

The Holy See was vacant one month and three days.t 


* Borgia, cardinal in 1498, was secularized in 1498 . 

+ We shall describe three medals of Alexander VI. All tive have the same effigy: Azme- 
eanpRo VL, Pont Mass It tg to be remarked that the orthography here is not Latin, the usual 
Yanguage of medals, but Itahan, The head of the pope is covered only with a white calotte, 

‘The first medal givee the armorial bearings of the Borgias ; but here the bull fe placed differ. 
ently in the shield, where #t is figured on the right ine field or, on the left three bande or, and 
‘three argent. Around are the words: A Rapesco Lanzvota Boreu, 8. P, MCDXCH-—~Te 
Roderic Leneuola Borgia, Sovereign Pontif, 149%. ‘That medal was struck at the time of Alex- 
andet’s election, . 

‘Phe ecoond represents the opening of the Holy Gate in 1199. We have already given the 
tergue, CYTO AFREITIO, im onr life of Sixtus IV. Du Molinet did not know this medal. 

‘The third isa repetition of thet which we have seen under Nicholes, REsmRavit mt OLAvarE, 
ete, ‘The pope closes the Holy Gate in 1500. : 

‘Du Molinet aleo gives the two following medals. In the exergue of the firet td the wert, 
Comoman—He erowne, The cardinal-descon crowns Alexander; cardinals surround him} @ the 
vight guards, ona of them on horecback. - 

In the field of the second is the Borgia bull, to which an angel presents a kind of 
ing to mane anthors, while others say that It Ja not a yoke but a wail, i alluson ty 
Lenmanla, Arcand are the words: On sarumeriau Ova* vonTY#a Canty40,—Jer thy 
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219. PIUS IlI.—a. pv. 1503. 


te 3 TUS Df. (Francis Todeschini Piccolomini) was 
born May 9th, 1439, at Sienna, of Nanno Todes- 
chini, 8 very wealthy man of the town of Sarteano, 
in the county of Sienna, and of Laodinica Piccolo- 
mini, sister of Pius II. The letter pope adopted 
¢ Francis, giving him the name and arms of the 
BY Piccolomini, a family still existing at Naples, and 
i » known ag the Piccolomini di Aragon,—Angelo 

<< ~7 ‘Piccolomini having married Mary, daughter of 
Ferdinand, king of Naples, Their present title is that of counts of Celano, 
princes of Valle. 

Francis, from his earliest years, applied himself to the study of literature 
and law, and received the degree of doctor at Perugia. His uncle, Pius IL, 
made him archbishop of Sienna in 1460, when he was only twenty years 
old, Soon after, the same year, the pope created him cardinal-deacon of 
Saint Eustace. 

While still very young, he was sent as legate to the Marches, and he 
obtained the same title at‘Rome when his uncle, Pius, proceeded to Ancona. 

In the last years of the reign of Paul IL, Francis was sent to the Empe- 
ror Frederic, and he manfdlly defended the rights of the Church at the diet 
of Ratisbonne, in the presence of the emperor and the German nobles. 

Recalled to Rome by Sixtus IV., he there preserved the reputation ac- 
quired by his ixreproachable life. Innocent VIIL sent him to Umbria to 
xestare peace, disturbed by turbulent factions. 

Alexender VI. sent him as legate to Charles VILL, when marching against 
the Aragonese of Naples ; but the king would not see him, in consequence of 
the hatred felt in France against Pius IZ., who, on the strife between the 
Aragonese and the prince of Anjou, had shown a perhaps over-partial favor 
ty the former, 

Qu the death of Alexander VL, Cesar Borgia, duke de Valentinais, or- 
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dered the Vatican to be pillaged, and carried off over three hundred thou- 
sand ducate. This violence was a netural consequenee of the authority 
which the nephews assumed even after the death of their papal relation. 
In our days, a somewhat legitimate suthority of prime minister subsiste, 
but when the fisherman's ring is broken, no family exists at Reme ta tyran~ 
nize in the name of an extinct absolute authority. r) 

Borgia, who is to be classed with papal nephews, did not stop hens. At 
the head of twelve thousand men, he besieged the castle of Saint Angelo, 
and inyeated the Vatican, where the conclave was to open, in order to force 
the electors to impossible concessions. The cardinals, to escape the immi- 
nent danger, assembled inthe church of La Minerva. They were besieged 
there by Borgia’s troops under Michelletto Careglia, but rescued by the 
Roman people, who suddenly ran to arms to defend the sacred college. 

YValentinois, at the request of the ambassadors of France, Spain, and 
Proaper Colonna, came expressly to Rome, and being struck down by a 
stubborn fever that prevented his mounting a horse or even directing any 
military operations, had himself carried on a htter to Nepi. 

The cardimals breathing more freely, armed four thousand Romans, snd 
celebrated the obsequies of Alexander VI. in the Vatican. 

Meanwhile # French army was also in Rome, on its march to attack the 
Aragonese in Naples, another consequence of French pretensions to the 
Neapolitan thione. To leave the sacred college at hberty, 1 the Freach gen- 
eral, at the request of the cardinals, marched out $f Rome.” 

On the 30th day after Alexander's death, thirty-six cardinals met They 
began by laying down several stipulations that ghe new pope was to sign, 
and deemed by them essential to the reform of eoclesiastical discipline. 
Their next thought was to elect a successor to the late pope. 

One of the candidates was Cardinal George d’Amboise, archbishop of 
Rouen ; but the Avignon popes were still remembered by the Italien candi- 
nals. George, moreover, a man of mild and affable manners, deemed him- 
self well supported by his own desire, by the undisputed power of his 
master Louis XIL., and by the respected virtues of that great prince. 

Cardinal de la Bovera, on his side, was no leas ambitious ofthe tiata, Spon 
donna and Oldoini speak at length of the means employad by de le Bovhaw 
to defeat the ambition of George, who had taken him into his oc 

Some cardinals were disposed to favor the views of their old pa 
Cwsar Borgia bub his views were not very clear, Others helonged 
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of Sienna for forty-three yesre, without being a pricat (such things were 
possible then); Pius IL having given hia nephew as suffragan, the Blessed 
Anthony Fatali, who falfilled all the episcopal duties. Pius IIL was con- 
secrated bishop, October 1st, in one of the chambers of the Vatican, and 
solemnly erowned on the 8th, on the steps of Saint Poter’s, by Cardinal 
Risxio. Unable to go on horseback to take possession of Saint John Late- 
ren, gu account of » disease in his leg, the new pope, contrary to custom, 
performed the act of taking possession in the Vatican church. The Jows 
‘wore summoned to present the law to him in one of the halls of the palace. 
‘This extraordinary fact is related by Cancellieri.* 

The day after election, there was a consistory, an nnexampled act before 
coronation, Peace between France and Spain was discussed, and the pope 
promised to use all means in his power to revive the splendor of ancient 
dissiplme, and to reform the Roman court as regarded the cardinals and 
officers. The French army continuing near Rome, imposed heavy burdens 
on the people. On the 26th of September, Pius permitted them to advance 
on Naples by the road under the walls of Rome, but not to enter the city. 

At the aame time Cesar received a safe conduct to enter the capital, but 
simply with an escort, unattended by troops. He pretended to thank the 
cardinals for the selection which they had made, affirming that it would 
have been his own, which was not likely. Pius was too viituous a man to 
have worn the approval of Cxsar. 

Under the reign of Alexander, the Orsini had been especially oppressed, 
and Qxsar had shown himself the pitiless butcher of one. The outraged 
family seeing the pope cenfined to his bed by the disease which prevented 
his visiting Saint John Lateran, resolved, in spite of the safe conduct, to 
take vengeance on Cesar. His captain, Coreglia, had quite recently given 
tho chief palace of the Orsini to the flames: this act of cruelty, added to the 
soenes of the Romagna, where, in 1502, Paul Orsini, and Orsini, duke of 
Gravina, had been strangled by Cwesar’s onder, within a few steps of his 
‘tes, had aronsed in the hearts of this powerful family the heenest desire 

- GF vengeance, They took arms and publicly provoked Cmear. The pope 
theating of this disobedience of his orders, had Cesar taken to the castle of 
Sado Angelo to he detained sotto cortese guardia. The pope's council 
thongii-it a favorsble moment to demand from Cesar the restoration of 
‘sn’ geletipatities which he had nsurped from the Holy See, or unjustly 

from, Ide father, ‘The man who but a few days before had been 
file pF Tady, Qrrannizing over it armato di Francesi,t was now under 
a : 
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At the very moment when Borgia was confined, pesca returned to Rome 
and the Papal States and all the sacred ceremonies sonld proceed without 
interraption, The guardia cortices answered for Valentinois.* 

Thus did Bige [EL begin his pontificate ; bub his bealth.guyp facblo: the 
ulcer on his leg suddenly began to mortify. At the time, an seoneation wis 
brought against Panduiph Petrucci of Sieuma, tyrant of that republic, whgaa 
anger was excited to seo the elevation of a noble of that city, wl 
had long been persecuted by the faction. The pope's disorder wea 
vated, and he died after governing only twenty-six days, He was wixty-iiuet,” 
years, ten months, and five days old.t 

Pius INL promised to assemble a general council before the expiration af 
three years, and repeatedly renewed the engagement to practed with the 
Obristian armies to Turkey. 

“This pope,” says Garumberto, “was incessantly admired and praised 
for his eloquence, prodence, his spirit of religion, the purity of his life, end 
his grave demeanor. It was hopéd that he would not follow Pius H. in his 
undue preference for Sienna. 

He was interred in the Vatican, in a fine marble tomb, beside Pins EL; 
but both bodies were subsequently translated to San Andrea della Valle, by 
Alexander Peretti, Cardinal Montalto. 

The Holy See was vacant twelve days.t 
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220. JULIUS Il.—a. p. 1503. 


ULIUS IL, originally named Julian de la Rovera, 
was born on the 15th of December, 1443, at Albisola, 
near Savons, and was the son of Raphael de la 
i Rovera, brother of Pope Sixtus IV. and Theodora 
Manerola. 

In 1471, his uncle named him Bishop of Carpen- 

=j tras, and on the 15th of December, in the same 

= year, created him cardinal-priest of Saint Peter in 
vinoulis, It is said that Alexander VL. begged the cardinals not to elect the 
Cardinal de Ia Rovers. Nevertheless, when they entered the conclave, they 
commenced by doclaring against their colleague Cardinal George d’Amboise, 
prime minister of France, and then lected, on the 81st of October, the 
Cardinal de la Rovera, who took the name of Julius I. He was crowned 
on the 26th of November, and on the 5th of December he took possession 
of Seint John Lateran. 

To give some idea of the manner, in those times, of negotiating when it 
was known that the conclave had assembled to choose a pope, we shall give 
a letter received by Machiavelli from the seignory of Florence on the death 
of Pius Ii. 

Machiavelli had been sent on the 24th of October, 1503, to Rome. Nat- 
urally it was uncertein who would be pope, and the letters of credit were 
to be presented to Cardinal Soderini, brother of the gonfalonier of Florence. 

“Nicholas, you will promptly repair to Rome. You will present our 
letters to many of the inals to whom sincere respect is due, as Ronen,* 
Geint George (Raphael Rivario), San Severino (a Milanese), San Pietro, i 
vindolé (Julius de la Rovers). You will visit them in our name, and make 
knowg | ‘to them that, just ea we had appointéd ambassadors, we were in- 
formed et the death of the pope, st which the whole city is much concerned. 
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That, in consequence, our ambassadors have been recalled ; that, neverthe- 
loss, we desire to make known to the cardinals our great grief, and how 
much we desire that a new pontiff may be elected adequate to the needs of 
Christendom and of Italy. 

“That, knowing their disposition on thet head, we offer them all our aid. 

“To each you will address the language which you deem fitting, consist- 
ently with the instructions which you recoive from our most reverend Car- 
dinal Soderini, with whom-you will confor before you fulfil your mission.” 

The first letter of Machiavelli is not to be found. By the second, bearing 
date Rome, 28th of October, he announces that he has had a conference 
with Cardinal d'Amboise, who accepts and reeiprocates the affection of the 
republic. 

On the 1st of November, Machiavelli writes: “Magnificent lords, I in- 
form you, with the grace of God, that this morning tho cardinal of Saint 
Peter ia vincoli was proclaimed pope. May God make him a pastor serviee- 
able to Christendom !” 

At a later period, he writes that the creation and the publication were ex- 
traordinary. 

“This pope,” Machiavelli writes, “was elected in open conclave. Who- 
ever will reflect upon the favors this cardinal has reccived must deem them 
miraculous. All the factions in the conclave were for him; the king of 
Spain and the hing of France both wrote tu the sacred college in his favor. 
The barons of the differcnt parties lent him their support. Saint Goorge 
(Rizrio da Savona) favored him, und so did the duke of Valentinois.* It is 
evident he has powerful fricuds, and it ix said that that is because he has 
always been a good frien, and therefore has good friends.” 

On the 2d of November, the tent sent Machiavelli fresh credentials for 
Pope Julius, and ou the 8th, the Florentine sccretary had an audience with 
the pontiff. Nicholas, in the name of the republic, congratulated the pope 
on his accession. Then, taking occasion to speak of the attacks upon Ro- 
magna meditated Ly the Venetians, he made this somowhat satirical reflec- 
tion: “If the Venctians are successful there, then there will bo no moro 
liberty for Florence, and the pope will become chaplain to the Venetians.” 
The duke of Valentinois, also, was attacked in the heart of his States. 
‘Machiavelli relates that, having an interview with Cardinal d’Amboiss, the 
latter said : “ Hitherto, God has allowed no crime to go unpunished ; He 
will punish the crimes of this duke.” ‘ 

* This shows that Valentinols was no longer in the castie of Saint Angelo under the guartia 
cortest, 

+ The magistracy who govérned the State under the direction of the gondlcauter Aoderini 
Te was already master in the fashion of the Medieis, who, at o later dato, after suneh fal speccb, 
usurped all authority. : 

¢ ihe card.nal was right, but the crimes of the duke were twofold: some low'and vile; oon 
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Julius said nothing about his plans. Machiavelli endeavored to pane- 
trate the intentions of the pope and the influentitl cardinals as respected 
YValentinois, the impure drega of a late reign, and destined to become the 
embarrassment of the new one. The Florentine well remarks that that 
Romagnol was not liked by the pope, who, however, feared to break faith 
with him, All were willing enough to drive him from Rome. It was re- 
quired, that he should embark at Ostia, and that his exacting and nndisci~ 
plined army should go to Sinigaglia. 

A letter of the 14th of November contains some particulars about the 
contagious disease which broke out at Rome at the very time of the elec- 
tion. Residence in that city had become perilous, because want of police 
and the neglect of the government allowed that scourge to extend its 
ravages. However, Machiavelli, relishing his post, evinced no desire to re- 
turn to Florence. In another letter he speaks of the contagion thus indif- 
ferently, and almost gayly : “The pest does its duty right well ; it does not 
spare the houses of the cardinals, or any other in which it can have its own 
way. But no one cares much about it.” 

We must finish with Cesar Borgia. 

Driven on by the pontifical government, which expelled him, and by the 
Tuscans, who refused him 2 safe conduct, he went so far as to say to Machi- 
avelli, “I will make it up with my-enemies the Venetians, or even with the 
devil. Iwill go to Pisa with all the money, troops, and friends that I can 
command, and I will do you all the harm that I possibly ean do you.” 

Jalins displayed great abiljty. He succeeded in getting rid of Valentinois, 
who was no more seen in Rome, Subsequently, a retugee in Spain, he 
perished at tho siege of a city that he was sent to reduce. 

Tn all quarters the first steps of Julius were waited for with ansiety. 

By circular letters he notified all tho sovereigns of his exaltation, and of 
his desire to abate the Turkish power; and he entrented them to make 
peace among themselves, 

At the same time, following the examplo of Alexander VI, who had 
allowed Manuel, king of Portugal, to marry in succession two sisters, Julius, 
on the 26th of December, 1503, granted to Henry VIII, son of the king of 
England, aged eighteen years, the nocessary (linpensation to marry Catharine, 
aged twenty-three years, daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, and 
widow of Arthur, elder brother of Heary. She had no children by Arthur, 
‘who married her when he was only fifteen, and who, on account of his deli- 
eate health, had never met her except in the midst of the English court, 
All these facts appear in the report which Julius ordered to be made to him. 
fined to a town or tastla ; soma high, proud, insolent, crimes that are a public scourge, nad are 
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Julius ascended the throne with the inflexible purpose of recovering all 
the possessions belonging of right to the Church. Accordingly, in 1504, he 
announced to Loredano, doge of Venice, that that republic must restore to 
the Holy See Faenza, Rimini, and other places which had heen usurped 
since the death of Alexander VI. That pope had given to his nephew, 
Cresar Borgia, a part of Romagna. He and Casar now promised to order 
his officers to restore the fortresses in that province; but the Venetiéna had 
also other restitutions to make on the frontiers of the same country. 

Julius recalled the Colonnas from exile, and restored their lands, which 
Alexander had usurped. Then he gave his sister Luchina’s daughter, La- 
cretia, in marriage to Antonio Colonna, and gave, 28 her marriage portion, 
the seignorial rights of the city of Frascati. 

At length Forli, in spite of tho intrigues of Valentinois, returned to its 
legitimate owner. 

Julius then persistently demanded Rimini and Ravenna from the Vene- 
tians, Perugia from Baglioni, and Bologna from Bentivoglio. 

Henry VIII. of England, seeing that his paternal uncle, Henry VIL, waa 
honored as @ saint by the English, ashed leave from Julius to remove the 
body of that prince from the unfit tomb in which it had been laid by men 
envious of his virtues, to the royal lurial-place in Westminster; and alsc 
besought the pope to canonize that prince. Julius willingly granted the 
first request ; as to the second, following the examplo of Innocent VIIL. and 
Alexander VI, the pope ordered that the archbishop of Canterbury and 
three other prelates should obtain authentic jnformation as to the virtues 
and miracles of the princely servant of God. 

Louis XII. having recovered from a serious illness, wader circumstances 
which had increased the devotion of the French, Julius ordered that sotemn 
processions should be made in the kingdom in thanksgiving to God for the 
preservation of a good prince. 

By » constitution, published on the 14th of January, 1605, the pope 
annulled the ulterior election of any pope, althongh already crowned and 
recognized by the nations, if the election is tainted by simony. He alsa 
ordered the deposition of cardinals who should be guilty of the like crime, 
and gave power to cardinals who had not been guilty of it to convoke a 
general council, and solicit the support of the secular princes agsinst every 
pontiff thus elected. Michaud, in the Biographie Untvereelle (xx, p. UT), 
pronounces the following judgment upon this fact: “Julius was antiows to 
satiafy the requirements of his new dignity by s bull which annulled, for 
the future, every election of a pope tainted by intrigue or simony ; febbering 
the ambition of those who might suseeed him by a measure no longer appt 
eable to himself.” 

We now come to one of the finest ofthis pope's labors. Jetion, conaider- 
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ing that, owing to its antiquity, the Basilica of Saint Peter had become 
ruinous, conceived in his vast mind the idea of building a temple worthy 
of the Prince of the Apostles. He was the first pontiff who could justly 
pride himself upon laying the foundation-stone of oue of the most mag- 
nificant buildings in the world. He adopted the designs of Lazarus Bra- 
mante, who was succeeded in the direction of the buildings by Fra Jocondo 
di Verona, Raphael d’Urbino, Julius de San-Gallo, Michel Angelo Buona- 
rotti, Jacopo Barazzi da Vignola, Jacopo defla Porta, Carlo Maderno, Lo- 
renzo Bernini, and Domenico and Carlo Fontana, all names dear to the 
arts, and especially a0 to the science of architecture, 

The cost of this temple, says Novaes in a note,” reached, in 1694, the 
sum of forty-six millions of Roman crowns; and that sum did not include 
the expenses of the models, of the demolished walls, of the tower erected 
by Urban VIIL, nor the allowances of the workmen, and of the vestments 
of the altar. 2 

France was at that time at peace with the Holy See, and she solicited and 
obtained privileges for the Vinims, founded at Rome by Charles VIII. 
(See life of Callixtus III.) That order had been solemnly approved by the 
pontifis Sixtus IV., Innocent VIIL, and Alexander VI. 

The Holy See recovered aH that had been occupied by Cesar Borgia. 
But the demands made upon the Baglioni, tyrants of Perugia, and the 
Bentivoglio, masters of Bologna, notwithstanding some appearances of 
success, had not the results which were so earnestly desired by Julian I. 
Leaving the cardinal-bishop of Frascati as his legate at Rome, he marched 
egainst Perugia at the head of an army. The Baglioni fied at the news of 
the pope’s approach ; and os he advanced upon Bologna the Bentivoglio 
made no greater resistance. The pope entered that city on the 10th of 
November, 1506, under thirteen triumphal arches. He had not a single 
battle, and his triumph cost not a single human life. 

Machiavelli, the Florentine ambassador to Julius IL, was an eye-witness 
of that campaign, and his account of it will be read with some interest. 

The pope, after being assured of the consent of France and Venice, im- 
mediately began his march.t Machiavelli was at Civita Castellana on the 
28th of August, and Julius gave him audience in presence of Cardinal 
Soderini. The secretary began by stating to the pope what were the basis 
of hid instructions, He somewhat exaggerated them, stating thet the re- 
public beheld with pleasure the confirmation of the eupport of France, and 
applauded the courage and consistency of His Holiness on this occasion. 
He then deemed it expedient to read the instructions themaslres, word for 
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word. The pope listened very attentively both to the sscretary’s introdno- 
tory speech and to the reading of the instructions; and then said that it 
appeared to him that the Florentines feared three things: 1. That the sup- 
port of France was not certain; 2. That the Holy See might be lukewarm 
in this business ; and, 3. That the Holy See might come to an agreement 
with Bentivoglio, and so either not drive him from Bologna, or, after ex- 
pelling, allow him to return. . 

“To the first fear, the pope replied that he could give no better proof of 
the support of King Louis XII, than by producing his majesty’s own hand- 
writing ; for his own part, he, the pope, was quite content with that prinoe’s 
signature. He then asked the archbishop of Aix for the commission which 
he had brought from France. He showed the Florentine ambassador the 
French king’s own signature, and read two articles concerning Bologna. 
His majesty urged His Holiness to make that expedition, presto, presto— 
quickly, quickly ; and promised him the aid of four or five hundred lances, 
commanded by a valiant knight, Monseigneur d’Aldgre, and the marquis of 
Mantua. . 

“To the second fear, the pope replied that he could not be accused of 
Iokewarmness ; that he was on the road, and that it was impossible to show 
greater warmth in the cause than by being there in person. 

“To the third fear, the pontiff replied that he would not leave Bentivoglio 
at Bologna ; that he, Bentivoglio, would not be so insane as to remain there 
as a private man ; that the papal government would so arrange matters that 
Bentivoglio should never return to that city during the life of the present 
pope, and that Julius IT. did not know what might after his death be done 
by another pope.” 

In the evening, Machiavelli having encountered His Holiness as he was 
going to visit the fortress of Civita Castellana, as a rare thing, His Holiness 
repeated to the Florentine, word for word, what lad been said in the morning. 

On the 13th of September, the pope entered Perngia in triumph. “ But,” 
says Machiavelli, “the troops of Bagliano are in greater force than those of 
the pope, who is (aus at the discretion of the lord from whom he has just 
wrested his possessions. : 

“The pope continued on his way and reeched San Marino,* and thenoe, 


* ‘That wisely administered republic has constantly been fortunate enongh, even down #0 ow 
own day, to make its independence respected. When the Austrian army marched qgatpet 
‘Naples, in 1820, it had to cross a pert of the territory of Sen Merino, and the Anetriam gevortl 
Officially acked permission to do eo. In 182%, intriguing subaltorns censed it to ‘ba Siendd, 
wrongly no doubt, that a neighboring power would molest that independenes, antil them te 
aperted, This cirenmatance having enabled me to render some serviee to that repabite, th ad 
dressed mo « patent declaring me inscribed upon its Galden Book, testimonial whict I redetred 
‘with equal gratifintion and gratitide. Ibelleve that I am at present the cely Frindiimen On 
the Golden Book of Bam Marino—<i. ¢, ts the Set of thet repabtic's perriclage. 48 
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Cesena. In that city two ambassadors from the emperor to the pope were 
announced, the cardinal-bishop of Brixen (Melchior Cops, created cardinal 
by Alexander VL, in 1503), and the marquis of Brandenburg, one of the an- 
eestors of the present king of Prussia. 

“In the mean time, Bolognese ambassadors arrived and were admitted to 
the presence of the pope. They kissed his feet, and retired without utter- 
ing a word. On the following day, in a long discourse, they endeavored to 
touch his feelings by describing their former absolute dependence upon the 
Holy See. They quoted the treaties made by that city with many pontiff, 
treaties confirmed by Julius himself, and they complacently alluded to the 
polite conduct of their citizens, their religious feelings, and their submission 
to the laws. The pope replied, that if that people was submissive to the 
State of the Church, it was no more than was its duty, for such was its 
covenanted obligation, and the Holy See was as good a master as the people 
could be faithful subjects. His Holiness had come in person to deliver the 
people from their tyrants. That with respect to treaties, the pope would go 
into no examination of what had been done by other popes or by himself, 
for they and he could only act as they did; that necessity, and not choice, 
had decided the confirmations that had been obtained : that it was time to 
revise the treaties; thet it seemed to him that he should be inexeusably 
guilty before God if he were to neglect that revision, and that he came for 
that purpose. That he desired the happiness of Bologna; that therefore 
he would personally enter Bologna : that if he found laws that pleased him, 
he would confirm them—if otherwise, he would alter them ; and that if arms 
were needed to effect it, he would come with forces to dominate not only 
Bologna but all Italy.” 

‘We make this extract from the correspondence of Machiavelli, in order to 
show the vigorous policy of Julius. Ho owed all the advantage obtained 
in this war to Franco. From that time, with the exception of the brief ex- 
istence of the Cisalpine Republic, and of the kingdom of Italy, Bologna 
has always acknowledged the supremacy of the popes. 

At the commencement of the following year, the pope returned to Rome 
and made a promotion of cardinals, among whom was the celebrated 
Ximenes, who for a long time was prime minister of Spain, and was justly 
renowned ag one of the ablest statesmen of the time. 

Cardinal Carvajal, pontifical legate, had the happiness to induce the Em- 
peror Maximilian and the king of France to sign a peace. At that time the 
Venetians had invaded Trieste and the county of Goritia, and the Holy 
Father had not obtained the restitutions that he had called for; and there- 
fore he did not hesitate to give his adhesion to the treaty of Cambray, tho 
object of which was ta humble the pride of Venice. 

In that treaty, which the king of Spain approved, Julius was engaged to 
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lay an interdict on Venice and its possessions, In this case the excommu- 
nication was not the work of the pope; it was called for by three of the 
most powerful princes of Europe, the emperor, and the kings of France 
and Spain, which proves yet once again that the much-calumniated measure 
of excommunication was part and parcel of the jurisprudence of the age. 

The Venetians, in spite of the bull of Pius IL, which forbade that kind 
of resistance, appealed to a future council. The pope condemned their ap- 
peal by an edict of 1509, adding the gravest censures. The battle of Agna- 
del, which was gained by the French, and in which the Venetians lost 
eight thousand of their best troops, compelled the republic to make peace, 
to restore Brescia, Bergamo, Como, and Cremona, and to ask the Holy 
Father's pardon, promising him that they would restore the usurped terri- 
tories, and make many concessions serviceable to ecclesiastical discipline 
and the maintenance of the pontifical authority. 

In 1610, the Venetian embassy appointed to effect this reparation arrived 
at Rome. The pope, seated on his throne, at the door of the Vutican Ba- 
silica, pronounced absolution from the penalties incurred, only imposing 
the penance of visiting the seven churches. It was noticed that Julins, on 
this occasion, ordered that the ambassadors should not receive the slight 
blow with a wand, usually given to those who received absolution from cev- 
sures or excommunication. 

The pope subsequently declared that, in order to show himself really the 
common father of the faithful, he should retire from the league of Cambray. 
This time it was the lay powers that persisted in the application of ecclesi- 
astical penalties, and the spiritual power that abstained from prolonging 
them. 

But those weapons were not to sleep. The French wished the pope to 
remain in the league of Cambray ; and at the same time were for protecting 
the duke of Ferrara, a feudatory of the Holy See, who refused to restore 
the salt-works of Cammachio to the pope. An army of Louis XIL aided 
the resistance cf the duke, Julius excommunicated the commanders of that 
army, and this first discord led to fatal results. 

*In order to support his censures by his presence, Julius repaired to Bo- 


logna. . 

Some of the French and Spanish cardinals disapproved of, the pope's 
course. These cardinals were men whom it was pradent to respect. 
Among them were Carvajal, William Brissonet, Francis Borgia, Renend de 
Prié, and Frederic di San Severino. It must be added, that their opposi- 
tion was not expreseed in sufficiently guarded terms. 

Louis XII. also shared » marked desire to know the pontifical authority. 
He consulted his clergy at Orleans, and then at Tours, where decisions were 
arrived st that were but little favorable te the rights of Julius. The pope 
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now thought it necessary to draw to his side the Catholic king, Ferdinand 
Y. Louis XII, since the death of Charles VIIL, had not done homage 
and made oath for the kingdom of Naples, which he possessed; and he had 
alienated many of the rights of that kingdom without the consent of the 
papal agents, and even in their presence and in spite of their absolute pro- 
hibition. Julius, exerting his ancient right, declared that the seignories of 
Naples and Gaeta had roverted to the Holy See, and he gave them to Fer- 
dinand, under the known conditions, thus annulling the compacts between 
the pontiff and the Most Christian king. 

Tho pope personally continued an active war in the neighborhood of Fer- 
rara, and after a defeat he retired to Bologna. There he was in danger of 
folling into the hands of the Marshal de Chaumont, commanding the French 
army. The pope was afterwards ncarly made prisoner by the Chevalier 
Bayard; but the weather being stormy, Julius suspended his journey, and 
turned back, thus avoiding the towns in which the chevalier awaited him. 
Among the blessings granted to “the good khight Bayard, without fear ant 
without reproach,” was that of his failure in that enterprise. It would have 
been a most deplorable success for Bayard, especially if the passions of that 
unhappy time had not left him free to follow the promptings of the generous 
sentiments which we doubt not would have been awakened in him at sight 
of such a prisoner. It may be feared that tho military would have fet- 
tered the Christian, and perhaps have tarnished some pages of a life so 
beautiful and worthy of sdmiration in the sight of men and of religion. 
It is but too certain that Bayard would not then have been able to say to 
his sword what he said to it when he knighted Francis I.: “You are for- 
tunate to have this day knighted so virtuous and powerful a king! Certes, 
my good sword, you will be much better kept and honored, and I shall 
wield you no more, unless against Turks, Saracens, or Moors.” 

‘We cannot omit to notice here a compact honorable to Julius. For many 
years, the houses of the Colonna and Orsini had lived in a state of suspi- 
cion, discord, and even hotred, which had disturbed many pontifis, Under 
Julius those two illustrious houses swore a perpetual peace, by an act signed 
at the capitol, on the 27th of August, 1511. The pontiff, in honor of this 
happy event, had a medal struck, on the exergue of which were these words, 
honorable to those powerful princes: Pax Rowxs.* 

At this time the schismatio cardinals (we are compelled to use that phrase) 
convoked 8 conciliabule at Piso. Thero they drew up several charges 
against the pontiff. Among the things charged were, that he had gained 
the pontificate by improper means, for the purpose of fomenting discords 


* Unfortunately, we cannot describe this medal at tho end of this reign, the dis being lost. 
Probably it-was broken in consequence of some new quarrels between these families. 
Var 149 
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among Christian pritices; and that he had neglected to execute the decree 
of the Coungil of Constance, which ordered that a council should be assem- 
bled every ten years. It might have been answered, that that decree had 
been neglected by the predecessors of Julius because experience had shown 
that the frequency of councils caused more disorders in the Church, so few 
bishops attending them, and thus men prone to revolt had opportunity to 
demand new and often mischievons institutions. 

It is true that many authors have accused Julius of obtaining the pontifi- 
cate by gifts, promises, entreaties, and threats; and the Biographie Uni- 
verselle, cited above, shares that opinion. But Novaes quotes Father 
Oldoini, who, in his appendices to Chacon (vol. iii., p. 143), maintains the 
accusation to be a calumny., Julius, says he, was magnificent, liberal, a 
great lover of the truth, and a zealous defender of ecclesiastical liberty 
and of the pontifical dignity ; such wero his claims which raised him to the 
pontificate. He would not during his reign have been so great an enemy 
to simony if he had become pope by that means, nor would he so sternly 
have condemned the simoniacs. 

Formal interdict was pronounced against the city of Pisa. 

The people expelled the cardinals who had brought such a misfortune 
upon the city. The cardinals then removed their congress to Milan, But, 
there the clergy spontaneously closed the churches against them, and they 
were obliged to go to Lyons, which ere long was laid ander interdict. 

Julius was undismayed by the threats of the conciliabule of Pisa, which 
in its best day was but o revival of the most degraded period of the con- 
ciliabule of Baile, with a mixture of that of Lausanne. 

That courageous pontiff infused new order into his troops. That means 
was then indispensable; the strictest mind must confess that. He sum- 
moned to him his allies, and preserved to himself that high degree of power 
to which he had raised the authority of the sovereign pontiffe. 

Heedless of peril, he rejoined his troops, accompanied by only three car- 
dinals, and he ventured to lay siege to Mirandola. He took up his quarters 

in 8 peasant’s cot, exposed to the fire of the artillery of the fortress. In 
the depth of winter (I rapidly recount facts, and do not pause for disous- 
sions), at the age of seventy, he went by night from post to post; he urged 
on the works,” and encouraged the soldiers; often several of his. servants 
were stricken down at his side At length the city, despairing of relief, 
surrendered, and he, the conquering general, entered the breach like some 
young soldier of twenty years. 

At length, doubtless by the advice of the pious cardinal del Monte, more 
Pontifical sentiments prevailed. It was resolved in the sacred college that 


* Novaes, vi, p 187, 
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council should be opposed to council, as had been done in the time of 
Eugene IV, against the fathers of Bale. And bya bail gf the 18th of 
July, 1511, a general council, the nineteenth, was convoked for the 19th of 
April, 1512, in the palace of Saint John Lateran. But it could not be com- 
menced until the 3d of May, because in the month of April the French took 
the cities of Faenza, Imola, and Forli, and because a conspiracy was dis- 
covered for the expulsion of the pope from Rome. * 

The Holy Father presided over the labors of the council, which was not 
concladed until the reign of Leo X., in the year 1517. In the mean time, 
Julins signed a league with the emperor, the king of Spain, and the king of 
England, against Louis XI. The last-nemed king was again excommuni- 
cated in 1512, at the request of the allies. But already the pope began to 
feel the approaches of death ; he was suffering under an incurable disorder. 
On the 17th of August, he fell so seriously ill that for some time his ser- 
vants thought life extinct. The report of his death spread so rapidly, that 
some of the malcontent cardinals entered Rome. Some seditious people, 
headed by Pompey Colonna, ineited the populace to demand their ancient 
liberties,—only another word, in the existing circumstances, for new disasters 
to Rome. Julius was restored to consciousness by his physician, Scipio 
Lancelloti, who administered a peach. He immediately summoned the 
cardinals around him. He pardoned his nephew, the duke of Urbino, for a 
grave offence the pontiff had received from him—no less than the death of 
Cardinal Alidosi, ordered by the duke, But, says Novaes, in this instance 
an impradent flatterer, there was no time to recur to the formalities of law.* 
Julius declared to the cardinals that it was for them alone, and not for the 
council, to name his successor ; that they could grant the right of voting to 
the absent cardinals, but not to the schismatic cardinals. By these latter 
he meant the heads of the Council of Pisa. As regarded these, he added: 
“Aa Julian de Rovera, I pardon them in all sincerity of heart; but as 
Julius, head of the Church, we mast vindicate our right, and we exclude 
them from the election.” 

He then turned his thoughts to the mode of electing his suecessor. He 
confirmed the constitution we described some pages back, which invalidated 
every election stained by simony, even though followed by a coronation and 
official recognition by the States of Christendom. Julius then reeumed his 

usual occupations, bat with waakened faculties and sinking health, He 
died on the Sist of February, 1513, after a reign of nine years, three 
months, and twenty days. He had received the sacraments with marks of 
the grestest piety, and regulated his funeral, excluding sll magnificones. 
‘He was at first interred at the Vatican, beside the tomb of his uncle, Situs 


» Novace, vi, p 128, 
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TY., whence he was removed into a magnificent mausoleum, the admirable 
work of Michael Angelo, at Saint Peter in vinculiz, 

Some authers declare this tomb to be only a cenotaph, and eay that Julius 
was interred in the vaults of Saint Peter's, Writers who doscribe the monu- 
ments of that basilica say that Julius still remains there. Every one who 
has visited Rome knows that on this tomb, at Saint Peter in vinculia, 
stands the statue of Moses, the finest piece of modern sculpture, of which 
we shall speak more in detail. 

Tho glory of Julius was in its zenith. Hoe had filled Italy and all Europe 
with his renown: he saw at his feet the most powerful of his enemies. The 
cardinal of Luxemburg, one of the first who had abandoned the party of 
the revolt, asked for peace in the name of Louis XII. Queen Anne, who 
shuddered at the more name of schism, and the duke de Valois, afterwards 
King Francis L., wrote to the pdpe in terms of the most pious submission. 
But the melancholy spectacle of the tomb, says Novaes,” threw its dark 
shadows over all the objects which had agitated the life of the pontiff ; and 
in his last moments he said: “ Would to God that we had never been pope, 
or at least that we could havo turned all the arms of religion against the 
enemies of the Holy See!” In this last penitent wish there was still the 
old passion for military glory. 

Julius was of unconquerable fortitude in adversity, and implacable towards 
rebels; and he would not brook a single affront. On the other hand, he 
was liberal, courteous, faithful to his word, magnificent, constant, and an 
indomitable defender of ecclesiastical liberty and the papal dignity. 

His memory has been attacked by many writers. The most furious of 
those unjust men was Peter Soave, in his detestable History of the Council 
of Trent. Novaes-here indulges in some reflections upon the adventurous 
nature of Julius. Was he the first warrior-popo? Saint Leo IIL, after 
crowning Charlemagne, made « treaty with him for the expulsion of the 
Lombards and other enemics of the Church from Italy. Other popes {fol- 
lowed his example. Saint Leo IV. drove the Saracens from Ostia. Leo 
TX. personally fought the Normans, to expel them from Benevento. He 
was unfortunately beaten and made prisoner. Clement IV. summoned 
Charles of Anjou to vanquish the obstinacy of Manfred, who retained the 
fief of Naples, belonging to the Holy See. Innocent I. took arms against 
Roger, count of Sicily, who had subjected Apulia; but this pontiff aleo was 
defeated, and fell into the hands of Williath, the son of Roger. Innopent 
VL, by means of his legate, Albornoz, recovered part of his States; and 
Pius IL personally marched against the Torks.t However, it may be the 


* Novaes, vL, p. 160. 
+ There is « book by Heary Louis de Rocheperay, entitled as followa: “An Apology against 
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peaceful doctrine of our modern popes, aswg shall see further on, is worthy 
of the highest praise; and affection will be more readily granted to such 
popes as Pins VIL. than to such as Julius I. It must not be forgotten that 
Julius sought to punish rebels, and recover provinces that other princes 
would have usurped, and that they would certainly have never restored to 
the Holy See. 

Friends to the glory and the virtues of Louis XII. of France have been 
unjust to Julius. It is difficult to find so good a king as Louis XIZ. less 
than admirable under all circumstances ; but it must not be concealed that 
that prince, in his religious wars, followed the advice of ardent and interested 
ministers, whose conduct the stern tribunal of history must often condemn. 

Julius II. was the first pope who allowed his beard to grow, to give him- 
self 2 more majestic and imposing appearance ; he was imitated by Francis 
Y., and afterwards by Charles V. That fashion passed to the courtiers, and 
from them to the multitude. Feller,* at the end of his article on Julius, 
gives the following judgment: 

“ John Stella, in his Lives of the Popes, paints this pontiff in the fairest 
colors; nothing can be added to the praises that he bestows upon him. 
Other writers give a frightful account of Julius. One can scarcely rely 
upon what authors say of the great men who have lived in troublons times ; 
each speaka of them in the spirit of party. However, our own opinion is, 
that the eublimity of his station was forgotten by this pope. He did not per- 
ceive what his wise successors in our days so well understand, that the 
Roman pontiff is the common Father, and that he should be the arbiter of 
peace, and not the firebrand of war.” 

It is not trae that Julius one day threw into the Tiber the keys of Saint 
Peter to use only the sword of Saint Paul, as so many historians, both Catho- 
lic and Protestant, have affirmed, after the scurrilous verse of a poor satiri- 
cal poet. 

It is a mere invention of the enemies of religion and of the popes. Bayle 
quotes the verses in question, as follows : 


Cam Petri nihil efficiant ad prelia claves, 
Auzilio Pauli, forsitan ensi> erit. 


From an unfriendly supposition, a fact 1s manufactured. It should be 
condemned to the sewer, that swarms with libels on popes. 
The Holy See was vacant seventeen days.t 


1615. 8¥0 
We do mot think this book of much aathority. 
© Feller, i, p17. 
¢ I will now neiiee sommes of the medals of Jalius which adorn my collection. 
Thave three of them, all bearing, the aame effigy. The head of the pope is bare Around 
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221. LEO X.—a. p. 1513. 


EFORE we enter upon the great age of Leo X., 
we will take # retrospective glance. 

Alexander IV., like most of his predecessors, 
endeavored to reconcile the Greek to the Latin 
Church. Urban IV. instituted the feast of Cor- 
pus Christi; under Clement IV., and in spite of 
* him, politicians committed an odious crime, pau- 
ished by a no less cruel Sicilian conspiracy. 

All pious hearts should grieve over the fate of Louis IX., who died holily 
before Tunis. 


two of these medals are the words: Ivurve Ligvr Para sucyupvs Around the third, after the 
word Bapa, ia the word sB0oNDYs, 

‘Tho first represents the facade of Saint Peter, aa it was nt first designed. On the exergur 
Varroaxve Moxe. By tho advico of Bramante and Michacl Angelo, Julius ordered x new far ade 
for sunt Peter‘'a All the central portion is preserved as it was then built; but on the sles 
iter ere towers which no longer exist, The die fur this modal is split at the part n preening 
tne nortien, and dore not give # clear and correct idea of the monument. The second medal wa» 
struck at the thme of the restoration of the port of Civite Vecchia, PORTVS CHYTVMCBLLAL 

In the contre w @ very high tower, built on piles, which must havo served as an olvorvatory 
Tr dove not now exist in that form 

Atound the third medal we read: BENEDIC. QVI VENIT. OY xo, D—Blewd ia ke who cometh 
an the narae of the Lord In the midille of the field the oak, the cognizance of the Roveras, ne 
wo hove already deorribed im a medal of Sixtus TV, They aro surmoanted by the tiars and the 
ermped begs 

Da Molinet gives other medals 1 Iverrrias Pacia Frogr Q REcvPEKATON Justice clasps 
the band of Peace bofore an altar on which burns the socred fire 2, Ivz. Repp,—Juri Reddo—/ 
nature tonight Near the chareh of Saint Blaise, Julius taid the firet stone of a building intendot 
wo 1380 as the supreme court. It is no longer in existence, and is replaced by the pwlace of 
Monte Citene, near the pillar of Antoninas 3, CONTRA STINVLYM NE CALCITRIA~Do vot hick 
against the goad This ..<dat must rofer to the war of Julias against Alphanso, duke of Ferrara 
4 man on horsebsck aboat to be overthrown Near the horse iva buekler, with the Ietters 
S PQ R—The Roman senate and prople Two figures in front of tho horse seem t animaty 
Yim tv a forward coume. 4. Justice and Pleaty join hands. 5. Poo SERVATAB OVES AD RE 
QI IEK AG0— With a crook I Toad to their reat the Lambe that I have saved. The city of Hoe. 
& trramphal gate; shove, a sun; » shepherd leading his flock; Justioa and Time before s palace 
ui notated by a lofty tower, Ranked by two smaller towerv. 7. Tzuriiv Vinaisre Lavarri~ 
The Temple of the Virgin of Loretto, A vory beantifal temple, but it is not that which wa now 
whrire in that magnifiovat sanctuary. §. Avnowa Pyantca, A woman walking swiftly with 
tare of wheat and an olivebranch, 9, TrELa. A shepherd seated, with a cruck ; shonp right 
awi lt 10 I mention another very interesting medal which ts not given in Du Molnet 
PASCITr, gyri Vous Rew, Gnmazn Dar— Feed tha Sock that God Rath given to you,” 

Christ seated, blesses @ knocling pope, to whom Saint Peter delivers the keyn. 

‘That media tell the whole history of Christiamty, and of the rights of the pontifical gorars 


ment 
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The Blessed Gregory X. heroically places in the pages of history the 
angust family of Rodolph of Hapsburg, which bore eo- eminent » part in 
guaranteeing the exarchate of Ravenna to the Holy See. That noble race 
hos firmly kept the Promise given by the founder of that illustrious 
dynasty. 

Martin I. excommunicated Paleologus, who kept up the schism which 
had been abjured by the Greeks in the General Council of Lyons. Under 
Nicholas IV. the Christians lost the city of Saint Jean d’Acre, in Syria. 
That only rendered the pontifis more ardent in showing the crusaders that 
their banners ought to wave before Jerusalem. 

Boniface VIEL canonized Louis IX. The pontiff essayed to display, in 
a bull, brilliant in its pure latinity, all the sublime virtues of that hero of 
the faith. His all but celestial virtues are even more brilliant than the 
exquisitely Ciceronian latinity in which they are described. The renewal 
of the Jubilee is due to Boniface VIII. Tens of thousands of pilgrims 
hastened to Rome.* 

The bull, Is Cana Domm, is attributed to Boniface VIL After being 
unfavorably judged for centuries that never read it, it will now, perhaps, 
be better appreciated. 

In the city of Anagni, 2 Roman subject, confiding it in his wealth, in the 
splendor of his name, and in the protection of a powerful king, insulted 
Boniface while seated on his throne, in his sacred robes and tiara. God 
watched over the pontifical dignity ; no one dared to strike at the pontiff. 
A Frenchman has been accused of doing so. That Frenchman was capable 
of doing it, but he did not commit that crime, hateful alike to religion, tu 
common propriety, and to the respect due to the aged. Some annalists 
persist in attributing that disgrace to him, but history contradicts them. 
That crime was nof committed, either by the rebellious subject or the coun- 
cillor of a foreign monarch. 

The Blessed Benedict XI. forgives the king who had persecuted Boniface. 
Benedict is poisoned, and that crime throws the papacy upon the unworthy 
toad to Avignon. 

Clement V. will not trust his life in the hands of the Roman people. He 
has been, but unjustly, acoused of many acts of simony. 

The pope summoned to France the grand master of the Tomplars, and 
the head of the Hospilallers {the Knights of Saint John of Jerusalem), 
The grand master of the Templars obeys, but, without the pope's know- 


® At present, it sesmna to bo feared that Catholien may have #00 much enjoyment, Bome sult 
throws hee gates wide open. But the other gates leading to her from all parts are closely ehut, 
or nt bout but set ajar, oo that they may come ouly in single file, eo great fe the ligerty on the 
subject of religion! Pilgrims in travelling carriages drawn by four horses ean come freel) 
enough, it is true; but the pedestrian pilgrim with steff and ecrip pasess not co eazily. 
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ledge that obedience becomes a mischief. The master of the Knights 
Hospitallers, who, on his way, attacked the island of Rhodes, was at onco 
leas obedient, and more pradent and able. If tho Templars had made 
Cyprus their property, or any other and even smaller island, the mis- 
fortunes of their order would probably havo been less fatal. Their posses- 
sions in France might still have been confiscated, but tho lives of tho 
knights would have been safe; and, life being preserved, lost property can 
always, God aiding, be replaced. We must regret that Villaret, grand 
master of the Hospitallers, labored too exclusively in the conquered islands 
for his own glory, and for his own personal aggrandizement, and by that 
censurable conduct excited 1 justifiable spirit of revolt in that fiery axisto- 
eratio republic, in which a sovereign can hold power only on conditiun of 
respecting the right of clection and the laws of the State. Wo shall 
shortly see Helyon de Villeneuve better comprehending the glorious secret 
of the pontificate, receiving the crown from the head of Catholicism, and. 
leaving it pure in the hands of the Bailli elected to succeed him. 

But the king who allowed Boniface to be insulted, calls upon Clement to 
insult the memory of that pontiff. The fault, the imprudence, the timidity, 
and the too lively attachment to life which caused the abandonment of 
Rome still existed. But that skill which had been transmitted from his 
predecessors, something apostolic which had ascended the Rhine, and the 
impossibility of subscribing an iniquitous compact, strengthened Cloment 
in his resistance. He used his right; Boniface was defended, and as the 
injustice of the period would compel him te allow Boniface to be accused, 
at least he wax able to secure his acquittal. Philip lost bis case, and well 
it was for his memory that he did so. It was cnough that in plotting 
against the Holy See, and still meditating gricvous wrong against the Tem- 
plars, he did not himself incur the severest condemnation. The tamperer 
with the currency, who thus reversed all the laws of commercial confidence, 
left Boniface in peace, and did not renew tho persecution which at a later 
period might have served as a welcome rather than as an odious procedent. 
As yet, we have come only to the trial of kings and queens. 

Boniface, then, was still recognized 28 having been a true pontiff. Prince 
Gaetani of Anagni was saved by a noble Aquitanian, born in the diocose of 
Bordeaux. Clement V., exposed as he was to be forced to bend beneath 
the political yoke of France, yet, in spite of the king of that country, could 
recognize Henry of Luxemburg as legitimate emperor. To the glory of 
Avignon, it must be confessed that the rights and the proprieties of the 
Holy See, under such circumstances, could have been no better proteated 
at Romo herself. We can say here neither more nor otherwise than we 
have alrcady said about the condemnation and execution of the Templara. 
History Las already said much tpon that subject, but history hus not yet 
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developed all. And it must be added, that if the pope had bern in Rome 
the condemnation of the Templars would not have been so casy. Let us 
pass from that dark and ganguinary scene. The first of the Templars were 
arrosted in 1307. Clement had just begun to reign. In the Council of 
Puris, in 1310, fifty-four of those religious brethren and chivalrous soldiers 
were condemned and burned by the civil courts.* Afterwards four wore, and 
then nine more, were condemned. But in the Councils of Mentz, Treves, 
and Ravenna, countries enjoying greater freedom, they were declared inno- 
cent. The Holy See must have influenced men’s minds to make that gener- 
ous declaration. On the 11th of March, 1314, the death-songs had cused, 
Clement, who had long been sick, died on the 20th of April, thirty-nine 
days after the execution of the Templars; and Philip the Fair died on the 
29th of November of the same year, 1314. If the Templars were entirely 
innocent, they were avenged in the course of the same year; and if ther 
were guilty on some points, their judges did not long survive, the one his 
rigor, and the other his subservieney. As I have elsewhere said, as the 
study of facts is now so courageounly practised, it is possible that documents 
may he discovered that will throw some light upon that grave and terrible 
historical question. At all events, a favorable hearing is secured for those 
who helieve that the condemnation was pitiless, and that the scalcy were 
not equally balanced in the hands of justice in that trial of men who had 
»0 eminently sorved religion, and who unhesitatingly had shed their blood 
in so many honorable battles, 

In 1317, John XXIL canonized another Louis, bishop of Toulouse, 
brother of Charles IL of Naples. 

Under the samo reign the Teutonic Knights were accused. More fortunate, 
or perhaps more powerful than the Templars, they, belonging to a princely 
caste, obtained a patronage which, after all, was but another death. Some 
of them subsequently embraced the Protestant religion, others yielded their 
last breath to a dynasty which embraced them, indecd, in its powerfal arms, 
but left them no separate existence, lost as they were into the ranks of the 
nobility of that country in which all are brave, and in which they could not 
preserve that independence which, for a time, the Hospitallers had enjoyed. 
These had carried from one illustrions isle to another, not less celebrated, 
the immense ‘renown which at length was only terminated by a political 
earthquake, 

‘The great carecr of Saint Thomas is one of the glories that surround the 
reign of John XXII. 

Benedict XIL., born in a low condition, was none the less one of the most 


+ At thas time all capital crimes were pupished by burning. Thet kind of exccution must not 
be attributed to the Inquisition. It was the frightful capitel punishment in those days, what- 
ever the condemnation. 
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honorable of Catholic pontiffz. Urban V. determined to go to Rome; but 
Rome failed to retain him. Gregory IX. excommunicated Barnabo Visconti, 
and thus taught Europe that there are some crimes of princes that only a 
pope can punish, and that in such case other monarchs will applaud the 
sentence. No other sovereign has the mission openly to repress guilt thot 
terrifies the whole world. 

Gregory XI., following the example of Urban V., desired to visit Rome. 
That city had then a population of only 17,000 souls. An accurate account 
of the statistics shows that, under her popes, Rome always flourishes, and 
has a numerons population. Gregory XVI. left to Pius IX. his Rome with 
& population of 170,000. 

Avignon, like some melancholy shade—Avignon, always innocent of re- 
volt, seemed so calm and seductive to Gregory XI. that he was about tu 
quit Rome, but death came, afd prevented him from committing that error. 
It is with regrot that we advert to the time of the schism that was to dis- 
turb the peninsula and all Europe. 

Urban VI. was an Italian ; a falso Clement VIL. was set up against him. 

Boniface IX., with the magnanimity of a truc pope, resisted the new 
attacks of the Romans. An antipope, calling himself Benedict XTIL, agi- 
tated the life of the true sovereign. 

Innocent VIL, a Neapolitan, is elected hy seven cardinals of the obedienes 
of Boniface 1X. 

We cannot cast a second glance upon the disasters which overwhelmed 
Gregory XIL, deposed by a rebellious council at Pina, against that poace- 
loving pope, and renouncing his authority in the fourteenth session of the 
Council of Constance. 

John XXIII. thought it his duty also to yield to the powerful will of that 
council, and Martin V. (Colonna, was clected. That reign of reparation, 
and of return to sound principle, to prudent and regular ideas, was happy 
reign, after so many gricfs aud troubles. 

‘We now come 10 a reign in which the arts alroady began to flourish, We 
here begin the medallic series by this pope, conscious that not unfrequently 
medals are a reign struck in bronze. 

Eugene IV. beheld at his fect the emperor of Constantinople and the 
emperor of Germany. 

He loved war, aud actually wept when he spoke of the growing power of 
the Mussulman in Asis. 

Nicholas V. celobrated the Jubilee in 1450. Under this great pope learn- 
ing revived in splendor. He caused many Greek works to be translated. 
He endeavored to enlist the Christian monarchs in the cause of Catho- 
licity against the Mussulman. But he could not dispel the lunkewarmness 
of the princes, and he died of the grief he felt at their diesensions. The 
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first pope of the name of Borgia (Callixtus IIT.), was a pope who did honor 
to his dignity, and whose virtues, knowledge, and unselfishness are worthy 
of all praise. He it was, who, by his advice and encouragement, raised the 
siege of Belgrade, that outwork of Christendom, when it was besieged by 
Mahomet at the head of a hundred and fifty thousand Turks. But though 
wo owe him these praises, we nevertheless must confess that he was too 
partial to his nephews, and made no good use of the goods of the Church. 

We are not inclined to derogate from the glory of Pius HL. ; on the con- 
trary, we have taken particular care to display the great genius of that 
pope. He retracted his ill-advised writings before his elevation. He was 
about to depart for the Holy Laud. He had done all that God willed hin 
todo. Arrived at Ancona, he sank under his futigue, but not till he had 
shown what a man of heart and brain can do, even when aged. The Vene- 
tians, learning that Pius would embark ou their fleet, hastened, with the 
doge at their head, to enjoy so wonderful a spectacle. If the pope could 
have got as far even as the Morea, the crusaders would probably have re- 
covered a portion of that which the Turks had torn from the Greeks, who 
had no better defended their islands than they had the capital of their 
kingdom, 

Paul I. was a pontiff of magnifivent habits; his whole reign was blessed 
by all Christendom. 

In 1475, Sixtus IY. celebrated the great Jubilee. We must deplore the 
scenes which accompanied the conspiracy of the Pazzi against the Medicis, 
There are some things which, though not fully comprehended, are yet suffi- 
ciently noted to tarnish an otherwise glorious reign. If, subsequently, 
greedy nephews endeavored to pillage the property of the Church, it ought 
to be, if it is not, well considered whether virtues, talents, truth, Catholic 
zeal, and earnest Catholic works, and great benefits to Rome, should not be 
taken as great offsets against the errors with which the tiara ought never 
to be reproached. 

Under the pontificate of Innocent VIIL, Christopher Columbus discov- 
ered America, giving new motives for vigilance and labor on the part of 
the Holy See. 

Another Borgia was to reign. With him came nephews, monsters; with 
them came crimes and abominations. 

Charles VIIL seems about to enter Italy. A Turkish prince, claiming 
the rights of hospitality, perishes miscrably. If o crime bas been com- 
mitted, public disgust will brand it. The Jubilee of the year 1800 will pro- 
duoe new circumstances. The picty of Christendom will be manifested from 
all quarters, This pope ascended the throne at o fearful time. Let us see 
what Voltaire says upon that point: “The long quarrel between the em- 
perors and the popes,” says Voltaire, “the obstinate struggle of Roman 
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liberty against the German emperors and the Roman popes, the frequent 
schisms, and, finally, the great Western schism,* forbade the popes, elected 
amidst so much disturbance, to show the virtues with'which peacoable times 
would have inspired them. Might not the corruption of manners reach 
them also? Ail men are monlded by the time in which they live. Few 
rise above the morality of their time. The crimes into which several popes 
were drawn, and their scandals, authorized and caused by the general scan- 
dal and evil example, cannot bo buried in oblivion. What can be learned 
from a description of their vices and disorders? If teaches how fortunate 
Rome is since decency and peace preside there.”+ 

Pius III. ably rescued Rome from the tyranny of Cesar Borgia, who 
seemed to revive the reign of Alexander VI. His usurpation was do- 
stroyed, and a similarly tyrannical nepotiam has never since diffused tho 
like terror. 

We have now reached the reign of Julius II. He was not the first war- 
rior pope. By his strong and perhaps haughty temper he induced the 
French to grant him a support which, possibly, they would have refused to 


* Under Alexander VI. the embers of the fire were scarcely cocted. There was already eome 
litile civilization, but there was stil much crime. 

+ Voltaire, Histuire Gunerals, vol. iv., 4vo, p. 468, Dese edit., Paris, 1817. No doubt, by 
this quotation, we shall, in the estimatiun of our enemicn, depreciate the reign of Alexander, but 
just as surely we shall inuch evalt, in the opinion of our friends, the angelic glory of Pias IX, 

Monsignor Marchetti, archbishop of Anticyra, cites, au I do, the passage of Voltaire, page 175, 
vol. fi., of the Critique on Fleury, $0, Rome, 1%20, The archbishop adds this note: “Voltaire 
lived at a time when he could skim rather than read (reading, properly 0 called, waa not hin 
fashion), the thirty-six volumes of Fleury; and perhaps it might bo sugpeeted that his levity 
made him impartial towards the popes. Another writer, ¢juxdem furfuris, professes to have read. 
Fleury more attentively, and he lias left us bis own testimony to his own experience. It is with 
some reluctance that I quote it her, so much docs it alarm onc as to certain conrequences that 
may fullow from the bitter gall which, rarely without forcac ing those conroqnenees, Floury 
seattered over his pages. I speak of the eclebrated Count Alfieri, In his Life, which pretucen 
the edition bearing date, Italy, 1600, at page 61, spraking of the studies of his early youth, thy 
count enya: “I deroured the thirty-six volumes of Floury’s Ecolexiastical History ; Tread thew. 
with » perfect fury, neas'y alll through, and Leven pror-eded to make extracts from them, fn the 
French language, and with these extractx I proceeded as far as the eighteenth book. It was 
that book thas destroyed all my belief in priests, and all thut ia theirs.” 

Further on, Alfierl, page 115, speaks of an interview which, in 1767, he was honored with by 
Pope Clement XT. The count says: “The handsome old man, of a venerable majesty, and 
the local magnificence of the palace of Monte Cavallo, produced so much effect upon me, that I 
did not shrink from the eastomary prostration and the kirsing of the foot, althongh I had read 
the Heclesiastical History, and well knew what that foot was worth. 


--— ‘ Ché sul sapere appieno 

Se fut eaggio it cultor, guards i torreno— 

Be who the farmer's skill would know, 

‘Must keenly look upon the earth below.’” 7 


Alfiert often mentioned that interview to Madame the countess of Albany, who repeated If, 
adding thot Alfiert was mach changed. 
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a less dotermined pope. Had Julius been weak, timid, and inclined to trust 
for safety to his Italian neighbors, he doubtless would have lost some part 
of the patrimony of Saint Peter. The French grauted their aid, sent their 
most distinguished generals, including Bayard, for an expedition under the 
personal command of a pope; but, unless under precisely identical cireum- 
stances, the example should not be followed. However, the coimpaigns of 
that pope should be read as they are reported by the most celebrated pub- 
Hicist of that day, the Florentine secretary, Machiavelli. 

Let us honor Jalius, who was invincible in adversity, and who so boldly 
made war upon those same French; and let us now at length prepare to 
speak of Leo X. Let us be prepared with admiration, with enthusiasm ; 
lt us prepare the mest brilliant for that picture which others have already 
attempted, and which neither they nor we can finish, A glory was wanting 
to the Holy See. Pericles had given his name to his age: Augustus had 
the same honor. A pope named Medicis saw the most poignant griefs in- 
flicted upon the religion that was intrusted to his care ; and at the same time, 
by his talents, virtues, and what Daunte emphatically calls his superhuman 
generosity, that same pope deserved to have his name transmitted to the 
ost distant posterity as the very type of magnificence. And even after 
the glory of Louis XIV., who is emphatically called the great king, Leo 
will merit the tribute of a universal glory, alike before those faithful to 
him, and those perverse sons who misunderstvod their father and their 
friend. 

Leo X., originally named John de Medicis, was born at Florence on the 
11th of December, 1475, a year before Michael Angelo, who was born at 
Chiusa, in the same country. The father of John was Lorenzo de Medicis, 
surnamed the Magnificent ; his mother wus Clara, or # Clariesn, of the great 
family of the Orsini, 

Louis XL, king of France, granted to John, while he was still very young, 
the dignity of archbishop ; and Innocent VILL, who, when John was only 
seven years old, had named him apostolic prothonotary, created him eardi- 
nal when he was only fourteen, but under the condition that Le was not to 
bear the insignia of the cardinalate until three years later, in 1492, That 
honor was in compliment to Lorenzo, because he had given his daughter 
Magdalen in marriage to Franceschetto Cibo, son of the same pontiff. 

John, in the same year, was named logate and appointed to reside at 
Florence. 

Julius TL afterwards sent John as legate in Romagna. There he was 
obliged to be present at the celebrated battle of Ravenna, in 1512. Cardi- 
nal Jobn, who had the entire confidence of Julius, and was in command of 
his troops, was encamped at Budrio, and prepared to relieve Brescia, Tn- 
fortunately, his lieutenants spent mere time to take counsel than it cust 
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Gaston de Nemours to take a citadel.* It was only the aged Julius II. who 
was able to rival in activity a young man of twenty-four. 

Gaston was not only a captain of prodigious activity, he was also on- 
dowed with great penetration. Fearlessly exposing Brescia, he offercd 
battle to the Spaniards. Fabricius Colonna and Navarra,t who ocoupied a 
formidable position on a height, where the artillery, especially commanded 
by the latter, and well served, endeavored to check the furia Francese.t 
But when the hostile banners, commanded by Gaston, were scen, a thrifl 
ran through the till then motionless masges. The soldiers broke their 
ranks, rushed to the tent of Cardina] John de Medicis, and knelt to implore 
his blessing, which the cardinal gave with a silver cross blessed by the pope. 
This pious spectacle could be seen from the French camp, We shall call it 
to mind at a fatal moment in the reign of Clement VII. Gaston was eager 
to fight; but Yves d’Allégre prudently restrained his young friend, pointing 
out to him those kneeling masses of soldiers whose beards were blanched 
in a handred fights, and made him take note of the sloping ground which 
was so favorable to artillery practice. The battle was deferred. The wholo 
of the allied army was under the command of the cardinal,§ as head of the 
holy league. He had neither sword nor coat of mail; his costume was that 
proper to his rank, a red robe, a pectoral cross, and the berretta, Mounted 
on a white horse, he passed from the Spanish ranks to tho Italian ranks, sa- 
luting the officers, and encouraging the soldiers, and exhorting all to do 
their duty, to serve Julius IL, their spiritual master, in the name of Italy, 
their motherland, or country of adoption.| 

Uf we glance at tho French ranks, we shull discern in the corps commanded 
by la Palice another cardinal, Fredcric of Sun Severino, marching at their 
head fully armed, helmet on his head, sword by his side, and baldrick on 
his shoulder.“ He was conspicuous for his tall stature, his thick beard, and 
the legatine insignia borne before him; for he represented in tho French 
camp the cardinals opposed to Julius. 


* Audin’s History of Leo X., 2d ed., 1846, p 205. Tlis book abounds in details of all sorte 
about Leo X., and, taliam redoict, it shows that it was composed in Italy. 

Audin has strength, vivacity, and an impulsive religious fidelity which appears on ovory page. 
‘The Catholic spirit never leaves him. 

+ In many histories Navarra is spoken of as a prince belonging to the family of Navarre in 
Spain. That is a mistake. The iumily name of Peter Navarre is not well ascortained. He 
was a celebrated engineer, said to be of Moorish deacent, and born in Navarre. Hie skill and 
experience caused him to be consulted as though he bad ben ope of the leading geaurala, 

t Andin, if, p. 206. 

§ Audin, p. 208, 

{ Julius I1., forgetting the French valor which opened Bologna to him, called the French bar. 
barians. There is one style for s state of alliance, and quite auother style for the state of war. 

‘| The propricties were better observed by the Cardinal de Medicis than by the cardinal of 
San Severino, 
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The battle at length began, and the Spaniards were beaten. John de 
Medicis was taken prisoncr and conveyed to Milan, where the French and 
the Milanese received him with respect, bowing before the representative of 
that august papacy that had already done so much to civilize Italy and the 
rest of Europe, Unhappily, Germany was to reward the Holy See by 
letting loose the most odious enemies against it. But wo must not antici- 
pate disasters till then unforeseen. 

Regaining his liberty through the courage of one of his servants, the 
cardinal succeeded in reaching Rome. 

Julius IT. was dead, and in o conclave that was opfened on the 4th of 
March, 1513, John was elected pope in compliance with the solicitations of 
the youngost cardinals, who desired a pope only thirty-seven years old. It 
has been said that Cardinal Antonio Petrucci, after announcing the election 
to the people in the ordinary terms, added : “ de vigeant voleunt que jucenes! 
And let the youngest flourish and aveil!” But this cannot be true; no cardi- 
nal publicly addressing the people can depart from the ordinary form. The 
cardinal said what it was his duty to say, and nothing more. Morcover, 
the announcement of the election of John was made by Cardinal Alexander 
Farnese, the first deacon who made it in tho usual form. It is possible that 
Cardinal Petrucci may have whispered some such words to a cardinal near 
him, but history takes no note of such frivolous confidences. 

Lenglet, in his Principes d'Histoire pour la Jennesse (tome vii., p. 11), 
affirms that the Emperor Maximilian sought to exchange his imperial in- 
signia for the papal robe. He was a widower, and flattered himself that Le 
could become pope.* The accession of John de Medicis, who took the 
name of Leo X., put an end to such hopes. 

Holy Weck approached: the new pope was ordained priest on the 15th 
of March, and consecrated on the 17th. 

The coronation took place on the 19th. The ornamenting the streets 
alone cost a hundred thousand Roman crowns, and a like sum was given to 
the poor.t 

On the 11th of April, Leo took possession of Saint John Lateran ;+ riding 
the same white horse that bore him when captured by the French, at the 
battle of Ravenna, 

In this ceremony, he was the last popo who sat on the porphyry seat, 
placed under the vestibule of the church. The standard of the Church was 
borne before the pope by the duko of Ferrara, who walked on the right of 
His Holiness, who was also accompanied by the duke of Urbino and by the 


© ‘There is « letter oxtant written by the Archduchoss Margaret, his daughter. The testimony 
of this strange design wan published by Godefroy. Seo Mariane, lib. xxx., cap. v. 

{ Lifo of Leo X., by Fubroad, p. 68. 

4 Novaea, vi, p. 188. 
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duke of Camerino. Before the pope, mounted on 8 noble steed, rode his 
cousin, afterwards Clement VIL, bearing the standard of the Order of Saint 
John of Jerusalem. ie : 

Leo, before leaving the conclave, had chosen two secretaries, Peter Bem- 
bo and James Sadolet. The latter, born at Modena on the 14th of July, 
1477, was one of those robust organizations, with massive brow, ruddy com- 
plesion, well-developed muscles, and athletic build, such as mountain couu- 
tries produce, and such as Julio Romano has introduced into his picture of 
the battle between Constantine and Masentius. When advanced in years, 
Sadolet must have resembled one of those old men pictured by Rubens, in 
his descent from tho cross, in the cathedral of Antwerp. Like Julius IL, 
Sadolet wore his beard,*—long, bushy, trimmed to o point, and surmounted 
by two semicircular moustaches. But for his ecclesiustical habit, no one 
would have taken this hirsute countenance for a scholar; he would have 
passed for an old warrior. Suadolet had adopted Virgil as his favorite poet. 
When eighteen years old, he abandoned Virgil for Aristotle ; but he soon 
prefcrred Saint Paul to cither, and he commented that apostle in search of 
an explanation of those minor mysteries of which revelation alone could 
give him the complete solution. 

Bembo and Sadolet had been friends from childhood. Son of the 
patrician, who, at Ravenna, had reared the tomb of Dante,t Bombo had 
learned Latin under Alexander Urticio. His professor was a skilful rhet- 
orician, with a complete mania for classival antiquity, which he deomed 
adorable in overy thing,—manucrs, institutions, theogony, and idioms.) No 
doubt he inspired into his pupil that fanatical adoration of paganism of 
which, even when he became cardinal, Bembo could not entirely divest 
himself, Thus when the scholar was about to be seut to Sicily, we are as- 
tonished at finding him asking for the protection of the gods, Amidst such 
instruction, there was but little room Jeft for hound Catholic teaching, bub a 
prodigious natural wit and the good example of Leo did the rest. 

At the ago of t -cuty-six, Bembo was considered one of the best Hellenists 
of that time. At twenty-cight, he was honorably received at Forrara, hy 
Duke Alphonso and his wife, the Duchess Lucretia. 

Concerning this princess, we quote the following from Audin: 

“Luoretia Borgia, who has been charged with more crimes than, proba- 
bly, any casuist has ever heard of, was thon in her prime. If we may credit 
Bembo, she not only was one of tho stors of the Italian sky, 9 model of 
grace, hut also a young woman who; to all the gifts of nature, had added 
those of the sou); a Florentine in hor swect tones, und a poot whose strains 
the nine muses would have owned ; another Lucretia, in fact.” 


* Audin 4 Histuive de Dante, p. 490. } Audis, p. 200. 
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To her Bembo inscribed his Asvlani. In the dedication of the work, the 
author enthusiastically celebrates the charms, the wit, the learning, and the 
virtues of the duchess. It may be asked how Bembo, rich, of noble birth, 
and Inown in the literary world, could have ventured in the face of all Italy 
to sing the praises of a woman who had even the slightest resemblance to 
the portrait given of her by Saunazar and Pontano. . 

Let these writers say on; all is explained by the character of those times, 
and by the fact that Lucretia was a Borgia, and that in striking at her, 
they, through her, struck at Pope Alexander VI. 

The Asolini of Bembo enjoyed great success. He Somposed that hook 
in the castle of Asola, on a mountain-top. The author is said to have 
intended to imitate Cicero’s Tusculan Disputation, but there is no resem- 
blance between the works, either in subjett or in tone. 

Sadolet and Bembo were the two men who countersigned those beautiful 
and eloquent letters left us by Leo X. 

A third companion (we may use that word when speaking of the private 
and domestic life of this pope) adorned a company that all quitted with 
repret to go into the world of business and of duties. His third friend was 
Bibiena.* Exiled with Cardinal John, Bibiena had more than once, by his 
gayety, consoled young Medicis in his griefs, Bibiena was a great admirer cf 
Michael Aigelo and of Raphael, whom he compared to Phidias and Apelles 

“There,” says Audin (p. 802), “we have the three types of the intellectual 
life with which Leo X. surrounded himself when he assumed the tiara, 
Bembo represents the pagan literary element; Bibiena the pagan artist 
element; and Sadolet the Christian element. Was that single Christian 
element enough to meet the many disasters about to afflict the CBurch of 
Christ ?” 

Leo had received from nature a loving soul and a heart filled with clem- 
ency, Seeing that the Colonnas, who had some reason to complain of 
Julius IL, did not wait upon him early enough, not to ask pardon, but only 
to show that they valued the favor of the pontiff. he evinced some impa- 
tience at their not yet having appeared in the inner circle of his court. 
Cardinal Pompey Colonna, one of the first who heard of the pontiff’s feel- 
ing, hastened to knecl in homage at the Vatican. The pope raised him, 
pressed him in his arms, and with singular kindness restored him the in- 
signia of the purple. He showed the same liberality to Fabricius Colonna, 
and he gave to them both those fine gardens opposite the Quirinal, and the 
palace built beside the church of the Holy Apostles. ‘From that time,” 
says Novaes (vi, p. 167), “the great moderation of the pope caused him to 
be named the lamb, while Julius II. was still spoken of as the lion. 


+ Bapheel has placed him beside Leo X., in his Gemera di Torre Borgia. in the Vatican. 
Vor. L438 
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One of the first cares of the pope was to endeavor to terminate the nine- 
teenth general council—the fifth of Lateran. It had been commenced by 
Julius II, on the 3d of May, 1512, and continued to the fifth seasion, which 
was held on the 16th of February, 1513. Leo X. terminated it in 1517. It 
had been attended successively by sixteen cardinals, three patriarchs, and a 
hundred and fourteen bishops and regular prelates. 

On the 17th of December, 1513, in the eighth session, the acts of the 
pseudo ‘council of Pisa were condemned, and penalties imposed upon two 
cardinals who had already been deposed by Julius IL, Carvajal and San 
Severino, the latter’ of whom we have already seen in the ranks of that 
French army that captured Cardinal John di Medicis. These cardinals, hav- 
ing returned from France, were arrested at Leghorn, placed in prison at 
Civita Vecchia, and thence secrefly taken to Rome. The pope chose the 
council hall as the scene of the reconciliation of the two sinners to their 
holy mother, the Church. , 

The two culprits, being introduced into the hall,* knelt, bowed their heads 
respectfully, and after some moments, both rose. Then Carvajal, address- 
ing His Holiness, said: “Pardon us our offences! Have pity upon us, our 
tears, our penitence; and reckon not with our iniquities, which are more 
numerous than the sands of the ses.” 

There was a brief silence, all eyes being fixed upon the dupplicants. 
Looking kindly upon them, the pope said: “The Church is a tender mother, 
she pardons those who return to her. But the Church will not, by a culpa- 
ble lenity, encourage the sinner to err again. In order, therefore, that you 
may not glory in your iniquity, we have determined to punish you.” 

Ther, amidst a mournful silence, every one present breathlessly listening 
for the sentence,t the pope proceeded to put a series of questions to the 
culprits : . 

“Have you not,” he asked, in a stern tone, “saddened the heart, by your 
ingratitude, of your benefactor, your father, your judge, Julius IL, of glo- 
rious memory ? 

“Did you not, at Pisa, wicked as you are, incite the people to disobey 
your holy mother, the Apostolic Church? 

“Did you not place upon the walls of the house of God a sentence of 
deposition against the vicar of Christ? 

“ Answer ; end then pronounce your own sentence,” 

The two cardinals, confused, hung down their hesds in silence, 

“Well,” said the pope, “here is a* schedule which you will sign If 
you subscribe it, you will obtain mercy from the Holy Apostolical See. 
Bead.” 


* Andin, Histoire de Leo X., p. 807. + Tod, 
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Carvajal took the document, read it rapidly in a low voice, and laid his 
tiand npon bis heart, in foken of his formal adbeeian to'what he liad read. 

© Bead it aloud,” said the pope. 

. “Most Holy Father,” said Carvajal, “I cannot; I am ill, and have no 
voice.” 

“You eannot?” said the pope, with a slight smile. “There must be no 
hesitation. You are free: if you frankly subscribe this paper, say so: if 
not, you can go freely back * France, whence you ‘came, with our safe 
conduct,” . 

San Severino then took the callie from the hands of Carvajal, and 
read it aloud, in the tone of a bold captain, addressing soldiers, such as he 
had commanded at Ravenna, in company with the French. The paper 
contained a complete disavowal of all the acts of which both had been 
guilty towards the authority of the Holy See. That done; they took a pen 
and signed the document, and then knelt and received the absolution of the 
pope, who pronounced it in # tone of dignity, mingled with paternal tender- 
ness, calculated to draw tears from the most hardened. The pope descended 
from the throne: he was no lpnger the judge; he was the Father.* He 
approached Carvajal, took his hands, and said: “Now you are our brother 
in our Father, since you have obeyed our will; you are the lost sheep of the 
Gospel, and are found again. Let us rejoice in the Lord!” 

The pope then similarly embraced and addressed San Severino, whom he 
had seen st Milan, in the position of a conqueror; and these two new sons 
of the Church, with their former insignia, and their places assigned in a true 
council, recovered peace of conscience, the friendship of the pope,@nd the 
esteem of the members of the sacred college. A single canonical penance 
was imposed upon them, and it was of the lightest, in order that on that 
day every thing should be at once regular, pious, and maguanimous. Car- 
vajal and San Severino were to fast at least once 8 month during the whole 
remainder of their life. 

Three other cardinals had been abettors of the Council of Pisa—Borgia, 
De Prié, and Brigonnet. 7 

Tho first was dead, the two others were included in the act of reconcili- 
ation which was addredsed to the king of France. 

In tho tenth gession the establishment of Monts de Pidét was approved, 
and all were threatened with excommunication who should condemn them, 
or consider them as favoring ustry, The publication of books was for- 
bidden until approved by the bishops, and by those appointed to detect 
heretical depravities. 

* Audin, p. 307, 


+ Establishments at which, st a reasonable interest, the poor ean borrow money on pledges of 
small value, and thus cecape the exactions of ueurers and pawnbrokers.. 
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The Isbors of the council were occasionally interrupted, and Leo vigi- 
lantly attended to the pumerous affairs which from all parta were sent to 
Rome for consideration. 

Erasmus congratulated Leo upon his glorious labors, and we natarally 
find in these few words an opportunity to repeat a portion of what we have 
said of the popes bearing the name of Leo. It will be seen that our judg- 
mente cannot contradict that of the illustrious sage of Rotterdam. He 
thus writes to the pepe: 

“Leo X., you will give us again the prgsperous government of Leo L ; 
the erndite piety and musical taste of Leo IL. ; the fertile eloquence of Leo 
IIL; the combined dimplicity and pradence, recommended by Christ, of 
Leo IV.; the tolerance of Leo Y,; the love of peace of Leo VL; the truly 
heavenly life of Leo VII.; the integrity of Leo VITL; and the ‘Kindliness 
of Leo IX., whieh diffased itself upon all. Such are the blessings you will 
give back to us; we have the guaranty alike of those sacred names, which 
are as so many oracles, and of your own past, present, and future.” 

At this time letters of credit were given to legates, sent on the one part 
to the Muscovites, and on the other hand to the Maronites; and at the 
same time missionaries went out to destroy the errors that had been em- 
braced by those nations. 

Manuel, king of Poland, who in the preceding year had made himself 
master of the Erythrean Sea,* where he had found parts favorable to com- 
merce, sent three ambassadors to renew his‘oath of obodience. He at the 
same time sent presents, accruing from his conquests in the East Indies. 
Amongpther gifts, the prince sent an elephant, called Annon, endowed with 
singular qualities that ere described by Oldoini in his additions to Chacon. 
The sagacious animal so greatly pleased the pope that he often went to 
see that he was well taken care of, and supplied with the food proper for 
him.t 

The pope dismissed the ambassadors after entertaining them splendidly, 
and he sent by tl em to their king the Golden Rose, blessed, according to 
custom, on the fourth Sunday in Lent. To the Golden Rose were added 
the stocco (sword), and the berettone (hat), which were blessed at Christmas, 
and which it was already customary to send to Christian princes who had 
distinguished themselves in battles in the cause of Catholicity. 

In 1515, Francis L suceeeded Louis XIL Tho new king of France, to 
secure the possession of the duchy of Milan, concluded peace with Englend, 


* The Exythresn See is the name of all that portion of the Indian flea now known oa the 
Gulf of Oman, including the Persian and Arabian gulfs. 

+ That elephant died two yoars afterwards, and Haphsel was requested to patzt kite sear the 
tower of the palace gate, where he was buried. An elegant epitaph wes placed there, written 
in the charsever of the animal's keeper. 
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and formed an alliance with the Venetians This gave rise to an opposing 
league between the Emperor Maximilian, Ferdinand, king of Spain, the 
duke of Milan, and the Swiss. At the same time, Octavian Fregosa, doge 
of Genoa, to rid himself of the insults of the Adorni family, granted, with 
the pemuission of his fellow-citizens, the lordship of the republic to the 
French king. That prince then endeavored to add to his party the pope, 
who felt more inclined to embrace that of the emperor and the king of 
Spain. Leo, ill-advised just then by his political affinities, and Ly fortune, 
could not divine who would be the victor, and declared against the hero of 
Ravenna. ; 

Francis L,* born on the 12th of September, 1494, was great-grandson of 
Louis, duke of Orleans, son of Charles V., and husband of Valentine of 
Milan, 

“ This prince,” says Daru, “young, ardent, and full of that hot courage 
characteristic of the wars of the period and the nation, kept aloof from the 
army during the reign of Louis XII. ; but, roused in his indolent ease by 
the exploits of Gaston, he wrote to the Venetians, promising to join their 
General Alviani on the Adda in the course of four months; and he kept his 
word.” ‘Very soon the king appeared in the fields of Marignan, where the 
Swiss, marching out of Milan, attacked him. Their army marched to the 
sound of the redoubtable horns of Uri and Unterwalden,+ reserved for 
fields of battle. The combat lasted two days, Alviani, who had songht his 
troops at Lodi, arrived on the field in the middle of the second day's battle, 
but only at the head of fifty-six cuirassiers, who raised the Venetian battle- 
ery, Marco! Marco! Both armies thought that the whole of the Venetian 
troops were in line. Tho courage of the French was redoubled ; thi of the 
Swias began to yield, but they made a skilful retreat, with their redoubtable 
horns still with their rear-guard, and thus incessantly thréatening to resume 
the battle. After the battle, which Trivulzo called a combat of giants, 
Francis L claimed, as his own personal reward, that he should be knighted 
by the Chevalier Bayard ;t and afterwards he himself created several other 
knights. The intrepid Alviani, who had so well seconded the king, belonged 
to the Orsini family, and was nearly related to Leo X. by his mother Cla- 
rissa. The grief of the pope was mitigated by his family joy, which did 
not last long, for it was very soon known that the heroic Alviani had died of 


© Deals, p. 286. 

+ These men of Urt and Unterwalden have contributed in our own day to the vistory gained 
over the radicals at Lmcorns. 

$'The constable of Bourbon, whom we may still praise, acted #0 courageously in this battle 
that the king laughingly said to him: Thou sparest thyself in thie affair no more than a wild 
boar.” In fact, Charles of Bourbon had bohaved with admirable constancy and devotion And 
he was to die 60 unworthily I 
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his wounds. The consequences of victories gained “in Italy are immediate, 
and often embrace a very long course of years. 

A treaty of peace soon attached Rome to the glory of Francis. Tho 
pops agreed to break off his alliance with Maximijian and the king of Spain, 
and to withdraw his garrisons from Placenza and Ferrara, which a short 
time previously had been restored to the Holy See. Francis, on his part, 
promised to defend the Ecclesiastical States, the Medicis, and the republic of 
Florence. 

An interview was proposed between the pope and the French king. Some 
cardinals objected to Leo going to Bologna, where the king was to meet 
him. But the pope had more extended views; he desired to avoid the mis- 
take of AJexander V1, who awaited in Rome the passage of the army of 
Charles VIII. Leo therefore commenced his journey, accompanied by 
eighteen cardinals, thirty prelates, and a portion of the Roman court. 

To welcome her illustrious son Florence spared no expense. Painters, 
sculptors, architects, and especially poets, came in numbers,* eager to show 
their gratitude to the enlightened prince who reigned at Rome. The archi- 
tects opened ways in the ancient walls, that the papal procession might 
deploy in all its magnificence. Scholars invented devices’ and inscriptions 
in the antique style; poets improvised edes in Latin and in French, which 
choirs of youths and maidens sang as His Holiness passed. Lwo X. evincod 
his gratification at these ingenious manifestations of love. He stopped tv 
listen'to the songs improvised in his honor; to read the Latin inscriptions 
which adorned every triumphal arch; to admire the inspirations of the 
painters, sculptors, and architects; and to contemplate the colunms, the 
statuesff—and the trophies that Florence had reared at every step. When he 
beheld the statue of his father Lorenzo, he bowed his head in token of re- 
spect, and he was seen to shed tears. He felt a strange emotion as he saw 
upon the pedestal of the statue the words, Hic est filius meus dilectus. The 
people-crowding the streets, and clustering on hastily constructed balconies, 
and even on the roofs of the houses, shouted, Pulle/ Palle!+ The treasurer 
of dis Holiness threw pieces of money among the crowd. 

On the 8th of December, the pope arrived at Bologna, and Francis I. 
reached there three days later. On the day of audience, the pope, wearing 
his pontifical habits, awaited the monarch in the hall of the consistory. 
The king walked between two cardinals, the seniors of the sacred college. 
So great was the crowd in the apartments that for some time the king re- 
mained, as it were, imprisoned amidst the swaying mass of Italian and 
French nobles.t He laughed at his misadventure, as he held the hand of 


* Andis, p. 408. + Palle—the Balls ; the arme of the Medicis. 
$ Account by Paris de Graaai, bishop of Pesaro, first master of the ceremonies to Leo XK. 
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the master of the ceremonies, whom he had taken as his introducer. Hav- 
ing at length got near to the throne, the king knelt and kissed the cross em- 
broidered on the pope's slipper. His Holiness took the monarch’s hand 
and presented him his cheek. Francis I. addressed a few animated words* 
to the pope, to which Leo replied in a style of which he alone was the 
master, and which, ag we learn from the bishop of Pesaro, seemed on that 
day even more delicate, witty, and tender than usual. At a sign from the 
master of the ceremonies, the king took his place on a magnificent seat, at 
the right hand of His Holiness, The French chancellor, Duprat, then ap- 
proached, with head bared, and pronouneed the address of obedience. 

The whole assemblage then admired both the young monarch, already a 
hero, though only twenty-two years of age, and one of the grestest of the 
Roman pontiffs, who was only forty. The feeling dominated all minds, 
whatever efforts they could make to listen to the words of Duprat. 

“The address of the chancellor,” says Audin, “was a manifesto in honor 
of the Holy See. The orator proclaimed the titles of Rome to the love no 
Tess than to the obedience of the kingdom of France. It was, at the same 
time, a profession of faith of the Most Christian king towards the authority 
of the head of the Church.” 

It was beautiful to hear the victor of Marignano exclaim, by the voice of 
his chancellor: Most Holy Fatheg, the ermy of the Most Christian king is 
yours, dispose of it at your pleasure ; the forces of France and her standards 
are yours. Leo, behold before you your most submissive son, tuus a religione, 
tuus jure, tuus more majorum, tuus consvetudine, tuus fide, tung voluntate—Thine 
by religion, thine by right, thine by the custom of his ancestors, thine by habit, thine 
by faith, and thine in heart. . 

The address being ended, the king bowed in token of his assent, and Leo 
replied in terms full of benevolence, and, as usual, simple, sweet, and har- 
monious.t 

‘His Holiness then took Francis by the hand, and led him to an apartment 
where His Holiness was to take off his pontifical costame. The king went 
to the window, where the pope soon joined him. 

The pope then celebrated Mass in presence of the king in the church of Saint 
Petrona. The king would not uso the fald-stool set before him, but either 
stood or knelt, with clasped hands and bowed head. The French officers 
all wished to receive the communion at the pope's hands, but this the crowd 
prevented. The king selected those whose valor or rank deserved prefer- 
ence. Then one of those not thus selected said aloud : “Most Holy Father, 
since I cannot receive from your own hand, nor confess to the ear of your 

* Andin, p 408, 

} For forther particulars of thle mesting, consult Spondenus, Ann. Beolee, ad ann, 1515; 
and Fabbroal, Vee de Leon X., p. 95, et seg. 
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Holiness, I will confess my sinfulness in public. “I fought with all my 
strength against the late pope, Julias IL.” The king, with his natural vi- 
vacity and frankness, said: “In truth, Holy Father, it is my case too ;* but 
that pontiff was our haughtiest enemy, and would have been more in place 
at the head of an army than in the chair of Saint Peter.” 

Most of the commanders confessed the same fault. Then the pope, with 
an appositeness full of dignity, and bowing, as though in approval of that 
brusque reparation, absolved all present from such censures as they might 
have ineurred. 

The pope himself, and Chancellor Duprat, had prepared the dooument 
which was to be signed by both parties, and which established a host of 
points tending to make peace between the Holy See and France in all that 
concerned religious interests. 

I will briefly sum up the concordat signed between Leo X. and Francis 
I, and explain several particulars of this important negotiation. 

In the commencement of the Capetian dynasty, the election of bishops, 
in order to be canonical, had to be made-by the clergy. Bulls announcing 
consent on the part ef the Roman court confirmed that right. The metro- 
politan and the bishops of the ecclesiastical province put the seal upon that 
choice by adhering to it, and by consecrating the newly elected. It is cer- 
tain thet the Council of Rheims, held ip 1049, ordered that the elections 
should be the attribute only of the clergy. As regards tho people, to whom 
it has been affirmed that the same attribution was delegated, we think it 
may be useful to offer what seems to us to be o judicivus explanation. It 
was true that it was customary to consult the people upon the persons 
whom it was proposed to clect, but the consent of tho penple was never 
“necessary to render the election canonical, It was only endeavored to avoid 
the election of bishops who would be unpopular with the mass of the 
faithful.t 

Time, whose action we cannot prevent, modifies the actions of men. 
About 1215, the chapters had deprived the clergy of their rights, and in ¢o0 
doing deprived the people of the power of approving, by acclamation, the 
choice of the clergy. At the same time the chapters declared that they 
would continue to exercise the rights of the clergy, and thus avoid the fre- 
quent dissensions of the elections, the intrigues, cabals, quarrels, and the 
difficulty of concentrating upon one pergon the suffrages of so many lords 
and communities divided in views and in interests. Only, before clooting, 
the chapters asked the king’s permission. 


* Novaes, vi, p. 174 

+ Bome of these detaila I owe to Father Hilarion Lucas, Superior of the Missions at Plopns 
formerly theologian of the embassy of the bishop of Saint Malo, at Home. Father Hilarion is 
respected for piety, profound knowledge, end devollon to the Roman court. 
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Innocent IIL then reigning, celebrated the twelth general council (fourth 
Lateran), while France was in a sort of spiritual anarchy, fomented by the 
Albigenses. 

In 1458, under Eugene IV., at the assembly of Bourges, the celebrated 
regulation called the Pragmatic Sanction was adopted. It was determined, 
in spite of the opposition of Eugene, that the bishoprics and other great 
benefices should be filled according to former custom, without the usurpa- 
tion of the election by the chapters. While Charles VII. survived, that rule 
wes a law of State; Louis XI. was not its very zealous partisan. The par- 
liaments and university ardently supported the institution. 

The Concordat of Leo X. and Francis I. abolished the pragmatic, re- 
nounced the elective mode in all the metropolitan churches and cathedral» 
of the kingdom. The pragmatic had been a work wanting in regularity and 
good right, as it recognized in nothing the intervention of the pope and the 
council. It was now agreed that the king was to name and the pope insti- 
tute the bishops, The struggle made by the clergy, parliaments, and uni- 
versities, against the Concordat of 1515, was more violent than successful. 
It lasted until the reign of Charles IX. I have before me, as I write, the 
actual copy of the Concordat which belonged to Louis XIV. 

In the exordinm of the first bull it is said, in the French of that day: 

“Leo, bishop, servant of the servants of God, for perpetual remembrauce 
of what has been done. 

“This primitive Church, founded by our Saviour Jesus Christ upon the 
corner-stone, raised by the preaching of the Apostles, consecrated and in- 
creased by the blood of the martyrs, in the times past, when first she com- 
menoed by the help of God to extend her arms around the earth, wisely 
considering how many burdens she had to bear, how many sheep to guard 
ond nurture, and in how many fat-distant places it behooved her to keep a 
watchful eye; by a certain divine counsel instituted parishes and separate 
diooeses, created bishops and proposed archbishops, in order that, as mem- 
bera obeying one head, they, according to his will, should well govern all 
things in our Lord ; and like little streams procceding from the unfailing 
fountain (to wit, the Roman Church), should leave no single corner of the 
Lord's earth without irrigation, just as the other popes, our predecessors in 
their times, Inbored and made it their whole study to render the said Church 
united, to preserve her in that holy union witbout spot or wrinkle, snd to 
root out all thorns and briers from said Church, whose property it is, with 
the grace of God, to love virtues, and to extirpate vices even to the very 
roote. We, in like manner, in this our own time;*and during the present 
council, should do and procure all things that are known to oonduce to the 
union and preservation of the said Church.” 

The commencement of this bull is an admirable piece of ecclesiastical 
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constitution. It restates in a few words much that we have detailed in this 
history. The situation of the primitive Church, the organization of the 
worship, the necessity of extending its arms around the earth, the pope the 
head who must be obeyed ; the bishops, little streams proceeding from the 
unfailing fountain (the Roman Church); the example of preceding popes, 
the need of unity, the love of virtue, the extirpation of vico—nothing is 
wanting in this sublime recital. The men of talent sketched as companions 
and advisers of Leo, did not fail him on this occasion; and the French of 
that time, where all the clearness of the langue Toil puts each word in its 
proper place at the beginning, middle, or end, did no wrong to theee periods, 
worthy of the Roman orator. 

After this preamble, which so Sobly explains the state of things, the pon- 
tiff announces that he will uproot all the thorns and brambles that are 
injarious to the union. He abolishes the Pragmatic Sanction, which the 
French king has with a prompt and frank courage consented to abolish. 

Farther on, the pope says that he knows, from the frequent absolutions 
and restorations asked for and obtained, that many persons have, before 
the elections, sworn to choose the most worthy, and have voluntarily per- 
jured themselves by knowingly choosing the unfit. He then grants to the 
king of France for the time being the right to nominate for bishop a grave 
master, or licentiate in theology, or doctor or licentiate in eithor or both 
laws, who hag graduated after strict examination in some famous university, 
aged at least twenty-seven years, and in all other things properly qualified. 
But if a person not thus qualified be named by the king, then the pope may 
refuse such person. Within three months after such refasal the king must 
naive another; and if that one be also unqualified, then the pope for the 
time being will make the nomination. 

This article was one of those which excited the most opposition,” because 
it might on either side give rise to Jong recriminations and disagreements ; 
and that, finally, a hostile party in the Roman court, by obstinately refusing 
all, on the plea of not deeming them qualified, might end by pretending to 
name all. But it should be observed, that to that end there must be ench 
times, and eo many wicked men as could not long exist, if at all. 

The pope had said, in speaking of the pragmatic, that it exposed the 
Church of France to intrigue, insglence, and simony. Andin says y “ This 
accusation was well founded.” I¢ is an undeniable truth, that the canonical 
elections, as restored by the Council of Bale, were a mere sham. In every 
province, the nobles made themselves masters of at least all the principal 
dignities, They imagin€d that they in some sort had the right of nomina- 
tion a8 patrons of the churches, or as descendants of the pious founders. 


* Histoire du Pope Phe ViL., 8d ed., tome i, p. 189. 
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Audin (p. 420) adds: “The great reproach made against Leo by the 
Gallican clergy, the universities, the parliaments, and the learned, if we 
may eo say, was that his bull destroyed a disciplinary work, which hed long 
been in vigoy in the Church of France. In this they evidently misunder- 
stood the rights of the Holy See. Are there not circumstances in which a 
departure from common rules becomes a necessity? And who is to decide 
upon the time when such circumstances exist? Is it the priest, who has 
not the sacerdotal plenitude, but is the branch only, as Thomassin suys of 
the divine tree, of which the bishop is the trunk? Is it the bishop, whose 
jurisdiction, though divine, can only be exercised within limite assigned by 
the sovereign pontiff, who can either extend or diminish it, as the cardinal 
of Lorraine proclaimed in the Council of Trent?” 

“The primacy having been given to Saint Peter,” saye Saint Jerome, “in 
order tp prevent all opportunity for schism, the pope alone has the right to 
make laws obligatory upon the Charch ; but these laws, variable in their 
very nature, cannot bind him, so that he may not derogate from them for 
just reasons, of which he alone is the judge.” 

In this clear and absolute passage of Audin, we recognize all the superior 
wisdom and strong enlightenment of that Italy where he gathered the me-- 
terials for his excellent history of Leo X., far superior to the life of that 
pope by Roscoe. If we had undertaken a complete monograph on Leo, 
we should speak more at length of a conspiracy against hig in 1516 and 
1517. Soderini, Sauli, Riario, and others of the accused deeply implicated, 
confessed their guilt and obtained pardon. Notwithstanding the pope’s 
natural clemency, his government caused some-of the other conspirators to 
be punizhed, 

In 1516, Leo beatified Philip Benizi, a Florentine, a zealous extender of 
his order, The Servanie gf Mury ; and at the solicitation of Emmanuel, king 
of Portugal, he permitted the annual celebration in honor of Saint Elizabeth, 
queen of that kingdom, subsequently canonized by Pope Urban VIIL 

By a brief that same year, the Holy Father permitted the cultus of seven 
Franciscan martyrs—Daniel, Samuel, Angelo, Donno, Lei, Nicholas, and 
Ugolino, butchered in the kingdom of Morocco for opposing Mahomet- 
aniam, 

It was about that time that Leo, judicially informed of a felonious act of 
Francis Mary de la Rovera, duke of Urbino, and being informed subse- 
quently that he had treacherously put Cardinal Alidosi to death, deprived 
him of his duchy, and gave the investiture of it to Lorenzo de Medicis, aon 
of Leo's brother Julian. ® 

It was an act of the old nepotism, reversed by another, no less contrary 
to the rights of the Holy See. The successor of Leo X. restored la Rovera 
tu the enjoyment of that principality. We shall see whether Clement VIL, 
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when in need of the support of Francis Mary de ls Rovers, will find that 
prince ready to serve the Holy See when its very authority was at stake. 
But those other historical griefs must not just now engage our attention. 

Leo, finding the thirteen cardinals then constitutlng the sacred college 
not sufficiently favorable, mae, on the Ist of April,1517, a promotion of 
two cardinals. One of them was the archbishop of Bourges, in France; 
the other, the archbishop of Cambray, a Fleming. 

On the 1st of July, in the same year, Leo created thirty-one cardinals at 
once. ,So numerous a promotion hed never before been made. Among 
those cardinals, who were chosen from all the Italian principalities, was 
John Salviati, a noble Florentine, related to King Francis 1.* Tho last on 
the list was Alphonso of Portugal, sixth son of King Emmanuel. Alphonso 
was only seven years old, and was not to receive and wear the insignia of 
the cardinalate until he was fourteen.t Ariong the new cardinals, eight 
were Romans, and three were said to be allied to the family of the pope. 

Leo did not lose sight of preparations for war against Turkey. He knew 
that there were in Germany machinations against the Holy See, and he 
wished the princes to occupy themselves more about the interests of Catho- 
licity, and to conclude a lasting peace among themselves. 

In 1518, Maximilian had assembled, at Augsburg, several German princes, 
who were to concert measures for securing the success of the new crusade. 

To aid theap glorious efforts, Leo sent but four legates. Cardinal Cam- 
peggio went to the king of England, where for two hundred years a cardinal 
a lutere had not been seen ; Cardinal Egidio went to Spain; Cardinal Far- 
nesi, and subsequently Cardinal Gaetani, to Maximilian ; and, finally, Car- 
dinal Bibiena was to solicit further marks of friendship from the faithful 
Francis I. A few days after giving their credentials to these cardinals, Leo 
ordered a solemn procession, in which the pope and his cardinals walked 
barefooted. This was to return thanks to God that the princes had prom- 
ised to be at peace with each other for five years, and to make war upon 
the Turks. Leo addressed fervent prayers to God for the restoration of 
Jerusalem and Constaatinople to the Christian empire. 

By order of His Holiness, Cardinal Guetani delivered to Maximilian the 
sword and the hat that had recently been blessed by the pope. 

But the unexpected death of Maximilian, in 1519, cooled the partisans of 
the Catholic war. The frenzy of Luther had already declared a fatal war 


* At the time of the of Prince Cemillo Borghese with Pauline Bonsparte, slater of 
Napoleon, it was remarked Camillo was related, through his mother, a Salviate, to 
the French princes, then refugege in England. 


+ This cardinal was considered one of the ornaments of the sscred colle. He died in 1580. 
‘Be was the first to introduce into the churches of Portugel the custom of instructing children ta 
the Christian doctrina, 
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against the Roman Church. This heresiarch was supported by Frederic, 
duke of Saxony, to whom, nevertheless, the pope had lately sent the golden 
rose, blessed at Saint Peter’s, as a gift justly bestowed upon his wisdom, 
his courage, his disinterestednees, and his generosity. But all these provi- 
sions and others, such as sending the cardinal’s hat to Albert (son of John 
TV., elector of Brandenburg), already archbishop of Magdeburg and Mentz, 
and the dispatch of letters, strong or pathetic, and requests even to ac- 
tual supplication, were all useless. A moral conflagration terrified all 
Germany. Old interests-were severed, and pride and greed put on deceit~ 
ful masks, Never was the Holy See more externally honored: never was 
its ruin more perfidiously sworn. 

The commencements of Luther's schism belong to the reign of Leo X. 
We shall not notice the attacks of the apostate monk earlier than the year 
1521, Those who desire more information than we can give, may profitably 
consult Audin’s remarkable work on Luther.* 

Andin opens with these wise and eloquent words : 

“The Reformation is a double phenomenon, social and religious. In the 
outset, Luther found gathered at his hand the elements of that movement 
that was to disturb the world. He did not create them, as it has often been 
asserted that he did: he only used them. The germ of Protestantism ex- 
isted when Luther appeared. The action of the doctor of Wittemberg 
upon his century has been the subject of hosts of works, in which his lan- 
guage is said to have been more powerful than that of any other writer: his 
thought represented as piercing intuitively the future. His knowledge of 
the divme Word is rated above that of sli Catholic geniuses, and his work 
compared to revelation. hg 

“We shall see, in his duel with authority, whether the Augustine monk 
was not a man, and whether he was free from the failities of our nature. 

“The Reformation was violent from the beginning. It was not contented 
with expelling our religions from their convents, and our priests from their 
churches ; it calumniated them in their morals and in their doctrines, it be- 
Iitiled them, and dispersed or burned their books, those Catholic books 
especially, in which the writer, priest, religious, or jurist opposed the doctor 
on his evangelical mission, on his household, his private life, and his doc- 
trines, and exhibited him, in his turn, upon the stege on which he so piti- 
fessly had exhibited his adversaries. 

“When the drama of the Reformation was complete, Luther remained 
alone upon the scene, without rivals and without contradictors. 

“Tn the interest of history, we in our turn, as of our right, sit in judgment 
on & man who so severely jndged his brothers. 


© sory of the Life, Works, and Doctrines uf Luther, by Andin, 12mo, 4th ed, 1845. 
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“There is not a writer who took even a subordinate part ip these discus- 
sions, whether for or against us, whose productions we have not carefully 
studied. é . 

“Such a man as Luther survives not only in his works and in the narra- 
tives of his contemporaries; wherever he has set down his foot he has left 
imperishable traces. The life of the doctor was at once » combat and a 
pilgrimgge across Germany. Enthusiasts now visit the scenes of the great 
events of the Reformation as formerly our fathers visited the Holy Land. 
Nor have we neglected to make the same journey. We have visited Fisle- 
ben, Eisenach, Erfurt, Worms, Spire, and Wittemberg, gathering recollec- 
tions and pictures which will assist in explaining our narration, and which 
will sometimes furnish us with useful lessons. Thus, if, with an, idolatrons 
respect, they show us the glass that was pressed by the lips of Lather, wo 
demand an explanation of their disdain for the bones of the martyrs of our 
faith. If the Protestant sits with emotion beneath the tree which sheltered 
Lather near Oppenheim, surely we may demand permission to kiss the 
hand of one of our saints who preferred death to perjury. And if they 
show us the drops of ink that fell from the inkstand that Luther threw at 
the devil's head, we ought to have the less difficulty in obtaining pardon for 
the legends of some of our provinces. Our history is a book of firm con- 
viction and entire good faith ; let it be judged in the eame spirit in which it 
is writ ha? r 

Martin Luther was born in 1488; his father, Hans Luther, was a poor 
peasant of the little village of Mehra (Moer), in the county of Mansfeld. 
His mother, Margaret Lindemann, was a servant at a bathing-hotse; sho 
was 4 virtuous woman, fearing God, and loving prayer. She was considered 
the ornament of her sex at Eisleben. Hans had abandoned the calling of a 
husbandman for that & minor; he soon became a master workman, and 
could maintain a numerous family. At Eisonach, Martin studied grammar, 
and was soon able to read Cicero, Virgil, and Livy fluently. Then he en- 
tered a convent of .sugustinians, and became a priest. His superior sent 
him to Rome; he saw courtiers around Julius II., and conceived o hatred 
of Rome and of its government.* 

Audin’s reflections on this predisposition of Luther's mind are laudable, 
and come naturally into these memoirs. “All the past,” says Audin, “was 
dead for Luther. He knew not what Rome hed done for humanity; of all 
the popes who had been seated in the chair of Saint Peter he ignores tho 
claims to admiration and, gratitude. He left a country thet was threatened 


* Audin fails into an error here in mying that Lather sew nothing at Rome in 1510, aud no 
tay of the crown of the infant Raphael or the youth Michsel Angelo dazled the eyes of the 
Augustinian. Raphac) was born the same year as Luther, and in 1510 was not a child, but 
gt Of twenty-seven 5 Michaet Angelo, born in 1474, was thirty-six. 
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by the Turk; and he forgot that if the Koran is not the Gospel, it is because 
® pope checked the progress of the former. He knew nothing of the cra- 
sedes preached by Pius IL, Innocent VIII, and Julius II, and many 
others, He had full opportunity to see the reign of brute force in Germany, 
‘whose barons crushed with their gauntlet every intelligence that was not 
submissive to their will; yet he never suspected that intelligence has, under 
God, ho ‘Protector but the Vicar of Jesus Christ upon earth ; and that the 
papacy, in breaking material strength, and compelling it to bow before moral 
law, gave the most beautiful spectacle that man can look upon.”* 

Leo published Indulgences. We have seen that the custom was very 
ancient.t The pope asked contributions, help towards the building of the 
temple of Saint Peter, that marvellous work of Bramante which Julius I. 
could yot complete. A new Rome, which the papacy had determined to 
make more magnificent than pagan Rome, began to spring from the earth.} 
The piety of the faithfal was entreated to continue the colossal work. Lu- 
ther declares that he will preach against Indulgences. But very soon it is 
not merely the abuse that he combats; he is no less angry with the spiritual 
remedy.§ The whole future life of Luther is foreshadowed in that sermon ; 
thore you will find it with his presumptuous J, only J, ostensibly supported 
by the words of the Bible, his disdain of tradition, and his ostentatious con- 
tempt of the, schools, and that laugh which never leaves him when Scotist or 
Aristotelian is in question. 

Luther said to those who reproached him : 

“If thia is not from God, it will fall; if-it comes from His holy name, it 
will go om.” 

It was the idea of John Huss and of Wyckliff—success making right, the 
glorification of the Koran.t 

Luther, however, paused for a moment in his fury, and Pope Leo said: 
“Now, then, let us live in peace. The ase strikes no more at the foot of the 
tree, it only trims the branches.” 

‘The pope was right.7 

“At no Christian epoch,” says Audin, “had the tiara shone with sach 
splendor; all crowns faded before it.** The pope was truly the universal 
monarch, Kings, princes, the great ones of the earth, and the populace, 


* These observations are excellent, and are nobly expreased, aa well as germane to the matter. 
tm Audin we never remark more than those slight blemishes, which, no doubt, will disappear 
from new iesues‘of his excellent book, of which so many editions havo already appeared in 
Parte and sleewhere. 

+ Gee reign of Alexander IE, A.D. 1068. 

$ Audin, Life of Luther, p. 39. § Ttid., p. 2. 

| 2bid., p. 42. Gf Hidory of Luther, p. 85. 

** Let us remember Francis ‘I. at ‘Bologna, and Maximilian hoping to exchange the empire 
for the papacy. Voltaire says of the Middle Age at that time, “ The papacy was—opinion.” 
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all were rivals for @ glance at him; he was sung and praised in all idioms, 
and his image was alike in every palace and in every cottage. For the 
name of Leo X, awakened at once all the ideas of religion, art, poetry, and 
of glory.” 

Yet he was the sovereign whom horrible disorders were, not indeed to 
arrest, but to harass in his vast power. 

Luther published theses subversive of all Catholic order, yet decihed it 
wise tHheek the good-will of the pope. 

“Never were words more humble, with @ more bitter humility: in his 
letter there is nothing of inspiration or of spontaneity, it everywhere shows 
study, restraint, head-work.” 

Leo X. ordered Gaetani, legate at Augsburg, to endeavor to bring Luther 
back. Gaetani was a learned man, eloquent, and the enemy of all qiolence. 
But all was useless. Luther met gentleness with sarcasms. He appealed 
to the universities: they condemned him. He replied by railing and insult, 
and refused to recognize the pontifical authority, without knowing what to 
substitute for the teachings of Jesus Christ, the Bible rightly read, tro- 
ditions, and to the representations addressed to him from Rome. 

Audin is never beneath the requirements of his task; he thus continues : 
“At the same time that the old tree of Catholicity lost some branches, 
others grew up on it, beneath the sun of America. God raised up 8 man 
whose disciples were to carry the faith into the most distant lands, and to 
win to the papacy more souls than Luther's revolt swept away. Ignatius 
Loyola was born, and with him that army that for centuries has filled the 
world with the prodigies of its preaching, learning, faith, and zealg* 

Andin, in his life of Luther, pauses at the moment when the papacy was 
about to lose Leo X., and he thus enumerates the mischief which Luther 
had already done to Catholicism : 

“Now, would we know the wounds which the Saxon revolt has inflicted 
upon religion? These: The abolition of confession, the Mase, prayer for 
the repose of the ‘cad, the veneration of the saints and of images, sacer- 
dotal unction, monastic vows, fasting, abstinence, extreme unction, good- 
works, free-wilL Will it be believed? It would stifle evon the ery that the 
suffering soul incessantly sends up to the throne of all mercy. For, says 
Luther, it is sufficient to pray once or twice, for God has said (Matt. ii, 23), 
‘ Ask, and it shall be given to you.’ To pray, and pray repeatedly, then, is 
to show that you have not confidence in God."+ 

While these troubles were devastating Germany, Leo X., endowed with a 
spirit born for great things, continued his labors on the Vatican Basilica ; 
he determined, if possible, to finish the work of Julius II. 


* Audin, History of Luther, p. 108. + Idd, p. 188. 
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Bramante had received from that pontiff the order to rear a temple more 
splendid then that which Solomon formerly built tothe Lord. Saint Peter's 
at Rome may well be styled the work of Julius II. It was his conception,’ 
its gigantic proportions were his dream, in spite, says a contemporary his- 
torian, of the opposition of all the cardinals, who grieved over the fall of 
that old church of Constantine, sanctified by the bones of all the blessed, 
venerated in all Christendom, and the seat of such high Catholic deeds. 

The church to be demolished at the period we describe was precisdly that 
temple, with ita flights of steps, its doors, its countless altars scattered here 
and there, made known already to our readers by the glowing picture of 
Haurter.t 

Tho Constantinian Basilica received all honorable names, Let us men- 
tion these historic titles, since the trace of what they were applied to is 
about to be entirely effaced. Leo the Great called that Basilica the Glorious 
seat of the Principality of Saint Peter ; Gregory IX., The Star of this Earth ; 
Nicholas ILL, The Head of the Catholic Church.t Bramante had no pity for 
the imperial work. Every thing crumbled beneath the strokes of his ham- 
mer; columns of alabaster, bas-reliefs adorned with gold, marble statues, 
Greek mosaics, gates of bronze and silver.§ 

After three years’ preliminary labor, the first stone of the new temple was 
laid. A solemn Mass was celebrated, at which thirty cardinals assisted. 
As soon as a prelate is clothed in the purple, whatever may have been his 
previous studies, he is seized upon by the love of the arts, and, with more 
or less practical knowledge, he becomes one of the patrons of the taste for 
monumental buildings, which is one of the chief glories of Rome. Julius 
IL, with his cardinals, went down to the foundations of the pillar of the 
dome supporting the statue of Saint Veronica,! and blessed a block of 
marble inscribed thus : 


Zipem Parciris ArosroLonva 
In Vaticano VervstaTe er Sirv 
Sqvarestem a Fyxpawextss 
Restirvr Jvurvs Licvn 
Poxr. Max. AX. NDVI. 


Bramante was then sixty-six years old. He had finished the four pillars 
of the dome, and arched the arcades which connect them. He had begun 
the circular entablature which separates the dome from the arcades on which 


© History of Leo X, by Andin, 1846, p. 241. $ Boo ante, p. gy8. 

$¢ History of Leo X,, by Audin, pp. 241, 949. § Glance once more at Hurter'a description. 
| This gives us the exact age & the pillar, the construction of which had been attributed to 

Pope Clement VIE. 
Vor, Funk 
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it resta, and he was about to finish the western branch of the oross, when 
he died. 

He was buried in Saint Peter’s. Unfortunately, no inscription marks the 
resting-place of the great architect. He carried with him from the world 
the secret of his plan, for, according to the custom of that time, he had only 
simple masons to assist him in his work. When dying, he named Raphael 
d’'Urbino to succeed him in the great work, to whom were added Julian do 
San-Gallo and his brother Jocundo. As soon as the new architects glanced 
at the work of Bramante they noticed signal disproportions between the 
dome and the pillars intended for its support. The dome, almost equal in 
size to the Pantheon of Agrippa, was overloaded with columns and crowned 
by s cupola. The pillars were overtasked, and threatened to fall. The 
plan of Bramante had to be modified. To carry out so much magnificence 
and so much admirable perfection, it was necessary that # Leo X. should 
succeed a Julius Il. Leo did not conceal that he, too, desired it to be a 
marvellous building. Bembo drew up @ brief on this subject, which ex- 
presses Leo’s confidence and affection. 

“Raphael d’Urbino,* independently of the art of painting, in which 
every one knows your excellence, you, also, according to the testimony of 
the architect Bramante, possess the art of building. This Bramante testi- 
fied when about to die, deeming you the man to be intrusted with the care 
of continuing the building of the Temple of the Prince of the Apostles. 
You have ably confirmed his opinion by the plan which you have presented 
tous. Earnestly desiring to complete the church promptly, and with the 
greatest magnificence, we appoint you superintendent of the work, and 
award you three hundred gold crowns, payable annually by the superin- 
tendents of the funds reserved in our hands, and appropriated to the pay- 
ment of the expenses of the Temple. 

“We further command, that, without delay, and even monthly if you de- 
sire it, they shall pay you on demand such sums as at such times sball be 
due. We farther exhort you s0 to undertake and fulfil the duties of that 
employment, as to show care for our esteem and for your honorable name. 
To that end you must, as a valiant young man, look well to the foundation 
of your reputation, so as to justify the hopes we have conceived of yon, and 
our paternal good-will. You must bear in mind the dignity and renown of 
that Temple, which has alwdys been the greatest and holiest in the world, 
and also our devotion to the Prince of the Apostles.” 

Raphael's plan was a Latin cross, with a dome at the intersection of the 
arme of the cross+ The interior was to have three naves, each of the wings 


* I translate this letter from the original Italian, which part of the appendix to the 
Eisory of tha Life and Works of Raphael, by M. Qastzemére a3 Quincy, d ed, large Svo., Paris, 
1888, p, 498 t Andin's Life of Leo X. 
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fivé chapels, each pillar a niche; the choir and the lateral galleries aleo had 
niches, each over a hollowed. base, supported by two pillars and twelve 
columns connected in four. The fagade presented three principal entrances. 
The portico, raised by steps, rested on thirty-six columns, in three rows, 80 
arranged that the inner and outer lines were always doable. 

I give these details at once, for the sake of unity, The commencement of 
the building of Saint Peter's belongs to the reigns of Julius IL. and Leo X. 
. This part of the pontifical history should not be divided. We have not, 
however, told all the zeal of the popes; but must note, especially, that of 
Paul V., Borghese, whose name is still inscribed on the facade of the finest 
temple ever erected by man. 

There is another point ef history that belongs to my picture of the ser- 
vices of Julius IY, and Leo X. to the arts. I cannot speak of all the great 
masters who illustrated these two reigns, so rich in all the most perfect 
creations of human art anf science. We must leave Raphael. We shall 
not yet close Michael Angelo, whom we shall meet again in 1533, in front of 
bis Moses, the finest sculpture of the tomb of Julius.* 


* X may here insert the parallel that M. Quatremére de Quincy has given os between those 
two great men as painters. 

In the first place, we shall give his opinion upon two subjects of study and meditation, which 
ate germain to the objects that I have assembled here, so aa to render them more easy of com- 
prehension. I refer to the portraits of Julius I, and Leo X., by Raphael. 

Upoy this point, Quetremre says: “Whatever may have been said in praise of Raphael's 
portraits, we will observe that they cannot give a fall idea of Raphsel’s talents to any one who 
‘hag not seen his portraite, in ofl, of Popes Julius IE. and Leo X. 

“ That of Julius was painted four or five yeara earlier than the other. Its coloring is vigorous. 
Ita effect is in the second manner of Rephael, which some prefer to hia third, as having more 
clearness in the tints, more elaboration in the working, yet more simplicity in the finish, Let 
us add that, se regards this portrait, the head of that pontiff has aa energetic expression that 
Raphoel never surpassed. 

"Tt ia not merely the common-place merits of resemblance. It is not eufficient praise of euch, 
a work, to remark the precision of the handling, the exact form of the head, or of the sever.’ 
foatares of the countenance ; such praise belongs to many portraits which represent aniy the 
exterior of the person. But of what cousequence is that exterior, if it is not also the faithful 
mirror of the interior, that ia to cay, of tho morals, habits, passions, and disposition of the man? 
‘Yeu; to every,one who knows the moral history of Julius Ii, this history is rewritten in his por- 
trait, After eo many years, one still feels inclined to say with Vasari, Mrcena temere il rivratty 
@ cedorlo, come 0¢ proprio fooe tivo~-The portrait inspires fear, a2 though Julius himself were 
alive.” 

1 do not agree with Vasari bere. Julius If, in Raphael's portrait, meditates rather than 
turvatens; moreover, it must be said that Julius was not bo stern as he seemed to be. He did 
not readily pardon those who braved his authority ; but in private life, he was kind and famil. 
fax; be ovuld control his own vivacity. The Bolognese, who complained that he was ao farious, 
had richly deserved his anger. Raphael hes placed the pope’s Jeft hand upon the erm of the 
throne; the right hand is half closed, and holis a fold of the white robe. In all this there ts 
no indication or preoeeapation thet would be unbecoming ins pope. Raphacl, a wiser friend 
of truth than Vasari, eaw Julies in his homehoars, when more inclined to bless than to anathe 
matise, Raphscl needs no teaching; he knows every thing. And, then, what s notion it is to 
qupposs that the pelater represented a threatening pope, when Julius, in giving himself, calm 
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‘These two men deserve to be thus introduced into the history of the two 
popes, whom it is our privilege just now to speak of. Michael Angelo de- 
served to be inspired by Julius IL with terrible scenes, analogous to the 
stera authority which Julius II. loved to defend. Raphael deserved the 


and docile, to the penetrating gazo of the artist, must surely have expected, in exchange for his 
loa? time, that immortality which, like history, gives to the great earthly renown. 

“The portrait of Leo X. between two cardinals, is still more remarkable, ssys Quatrem2re. 

“The pope, at somewhat more than half length, is sitting at » table; he appeara to be pre- 
aiding at e council or listening toa report Cardinal Julius de Medicis and De Rousi aro beside 
him, as his principal ministers.” 

If it be insisted upon that the sititade in which Raphael bas placed Julius Il. indicates » 
threatening mood, {t must be observed that Loo is seated at a table, with his eyeglam in his 
hand, while Julius is sented ona true pontifical throne. The two rounded ornaments which 
sormount the pontifical throne in the apartments of the pope, though they are not higber than 
the head, yet framo it tastefully. Any one may be seated, like Leo X, on an armehalr, of snall 
proportions, but not every one sits upan a loty throne, like Julius II. And it is by design, not 
chance, that the left hand lightly Nes upon the arm of the thaone-chair, 1 furthor remark, that 
the flowing roby of Julius Il. has one of its folds covering the third and fourth fingurs of the 
right hand, The others are shown, extended, as when the pope gives his benediction, Shall 
we ever completely read Raphael? Vasari and Quatremire are mistaken. Julius Il. does nut 
alarm, as though he were living, as they have represented ; op tho contrary, though, as thoy 
truly say, ho ieife-tike, yet he inspires respect, not terror. 

“It in eo difficult, with the pen, or with the living voice, to convey to the mind s fall compre- 
hension of the beauty and perfection of the worke of the painter, that, naturally, and at all tinaex, 
hyperbole supplements description by amplifying the idea that the mind ought to form, Jost 
the idea should fall below the reality. Thence arose tales, which, though more or less fabulour, 
contain at least some truth. This should be our judgment on what is related of the portrait of 
Charlee V. by Titian, and of that of Leo X. by Raphael, Of the former, it is said that the illusion 
‘was 80 great, that the portrait being placed nvar a table, the emperor's son approached to aprak 
to his father on business. The work of Raphael is said to have given rise to a similar mistake. 
‘It is etated that Cardinal de Rossi, datary to Leo X,, knelt before that pontiff’s portrait to ask 
for his signature to a ball. 

“There is some trath in these tales. It is impossible to look upon the portrait of Leo X., even 
after the lapse of three centuries must have somewhat dimmed that brilliancy of color which 
contributes s0 mach to illusion, without feeling that power of art that impels the mind to yield 
to that prestige which the artist may well ambition. 

“Now this power is felt as we look on the portrait of Leo X. We cannot resist it, aa we 
examine the depth of trath and character in the head of the pope; the noble simplicity of hie 
attitude, the acpuracy c the whole, the vigor of the coloring, the relief, and the careful and 
exquisite finish of all the accessorias.” 

Buch is Quatremére's parallel between Michael Angelo and Raphael, aa painters, Leo, in his 
intercourse with men of letters, would himself have bestowed upon his judgment {ts meed of 
praise, But one epoch does not possess every talent. Leo doubtless felt what Quatremire has 
‘80 well expressed in our own day, when he says: 

“Those two geniuses, in truth, hed nothing in common ; the germ af the two talents was 
different, and could not produce the same results. 

“To be convinced of this, it is only necessary to imagine ouresclves living in their time. 
Michael Angelo was scoustomed, in his study of the outward individual, to see only tbe phy- 
tical man—bonee, muscle, and the mechanical play. But when anatomical kaowledge domia- 
‘ates the reat of the painter's learning, there is thie inconvenicnce, that he is led to reglace by 
the energetic expression of the corporeal form, the moral expression of the inner man ; that is to 
aay, of the soul, of the feeling, of the various affections and 

“Thus, Michael Angelo, in his paintings, seemed to think more of how his figures should seem. 


fpmiliar confidence of Leo X.,—amiable, beneficent, great, and capable of 
recognizing greatness in others. 

Many other pontiffs have patronized art, hence I cannot often dwell upon 
a subject which, otherwise, is so attractive. But when treating of such an 
age as that of Leo X., who that loves art can be silent? I shall be the less 
overwhelmed by the name of Michael Angelo when I have to speak of his 
continued labors at the Vatican, and the tomb of Julius IL, at Saint Peter 
‘in vinooli, And. besides, it seems to me that in this digression, I have not 
lost aight of my real subject. The two magnificent portraits of Julius and 
Leo are part of my subject ; and this mention of them seemed to me a fitting 
recreation after a grave and stern task. 

‘When printing was making its first essays, the arts, perhaps, had even 
more power than the sciences. A manuscript book was only elaborated 
with great toil and trouble, and remained in the hands of a jealous owner. 
A painting or 9 fresco instructed the whole world. They, therefore, were 
privileged to give lessons—to teach virtue, and to denounce crime. Preach- 
ing was doubtless powerful: the arts could not strike so certainly, but they 
had their own strength; and among a people who loved images, and had 
saved them from the brutality of the Emperor Constantius, they had power 
over the mind as formerly they had at Athens and at Rome. We do uot 
now see what Raphael may have been. He held high position in the capi- 


to more (and in that he has no eqnal), than of how ther should seem to think. Generally there 
is no sensibility in hie heads, no grace in his compositions, no pretension whether to express 
beauty or whether to present varieties of age, sex, conditions, costumes, &e He diacerns in forms: 
no qualities but energy and force; in his head, no expression but severity and sternnens, 

“Raphael's talent, made up of many elements, was purified and ruled by his wete for the 
antique. Inclined from his childhood to embrace all the qualities which make the painter, he 
constantly bad an onward and ubward tendency. from his first work to his last, towards that 
sort of moral point of view which places the impressions of sentiment before those of science. 
‘This iatter wns not properly his object ; it especially was not hia eole object. Scicace was to him 
what it ought to be, a means of giving the best form to his thoughts, and fitly to express the 
dlsporition of each subject. Thus, while Michael Angelo, in the diversity of his figures and com- 
positions, seers to have bat one tone, and, if we may 90 express it, one model, Raphael changes 
his at will; or, if it be preferred, he varice his modcs and treatment nccurding to hia object 
Finally, we canoot but remark to hie praige, that he has worked upon all kinds of subjects, from 
‘the pimpleat to the most sublime, Biblical, religious, historical, mythological, and allegoncal, 
ho has treated all. Of him, if of any painter, it may traly be saki: 

“+ Riad quod non tetigit—nihit tetigit quod non ornavit—He revived among the moderns the 
entire postical world of the Greoka.'* 

“If Michael Angelo wag the greatest of draughtsmen, Raphael was the greatest of peinters, 
Now the painter requires many qualities that are not needed by the dranghteman If Michsel 
Angelo had the advantage, by his scientific and original style of drawing, of being, in that branch 
of the art, beyond and abpve all rivalry, Raphsel had the merit of daring, in every style, all the 
pointe of pazallol, and eepecially those of the antique.” 


© Raphucl aioe ooeld palat » Loo X, after baving painted a Julies IL 1 bave the sagraviags of beth pertralus balbeo 
ton, (We cents the long ate ta which the anther eaters into art disonaion of Rapbaal works) 
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tal. Celio Caloagnini calls him vir proxdivee—a very rich man; and Vasagi 
says that he lived non da pittore, ma da principe—not like a painter, but like a 
prince, 

If grief is to be measured by the loss, no loss of this kind can have caused 
& mourning comparable to that of the death of Raphael, at the zenith of 
the highest reputation that talent can give, and enatched away at an age 
which to most men is not that of mastery, but only of hope. How many 
master-pieces, pure and Catholic master-pieces, were thes snatched from 
the admiration of ages!. How many grand and beautiful ideas was ho 
ready to give to the light, when the demon of darkness was flashing an evil 
torch over morality, obedience, and truth! How many grand and besutifal 
ideas were consigned to nothingness !* 

All that lives, every thing in nature reproduces itself; seasons, years," 
generations, communities, empires, and usurpations, succeed each other. 
Genius has no successor, and ages will pass away before we can—not op- 
pose, but—compare our painters to Raphael. 

Providence sent to Rome an interpreter, chaste and elegant, of the most 
sacred mysteries of religion. Such was the public lament, and those melan- 
choly thoughts might be likened to a funereal veil cast over all feelings, 
and, to use Bembo’s expression, over Nature herself, 

Raphael, after death (1520), according to the custom of the time and 
country, was exposed in his own house in the studio, where still stood on 
the frame the picture of the Transfiguration, finished in parts, but wanting 
in others the last finishing touches. His death drew tears from Leo X., who, 
in truth, had intended to give a cardinal’s hat to Raphael ; and, in doing so, 

be it remarked, the pope would have contravened no custom, and infringed 
upon no pontifical right. In giving the hat, the pope would bave conferred 
@ distinction, and secured to the artist the title and the revenue of a cardi- 
nal, while dispensing him from all ecclesiastical duties. Leo thought art 
as deserving of honor as science. More than twenty scholars were invested 
with the purple; ad it is well known that obscure birth, even, formed no 
obstacle to such favors. We have sufficiently shown that no heraldic quar- 
terings were necessary to reach éven the pontificate. 

The grief of whole brilliant court, that mourning which interrupted all 
business, those fears of an entire generation of the intellectual and the 
learned, had in some sort mitigated the calamities of the times. Rome, 
while bewailing her great man, still combated that fanatical monk who was 
still for the gauntlet, for the bare temples, for war, and for the innumerable 
evils that accompany war. At length spiritual labors, momentarily inter- 
rupted, resumed their conservative influence. 


© Qustremire, p. 867. 
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The East demands our attention for a moment: serious affairs continued 
to interest the Holy See. An endeavor was made to establish a correspond- 
ence with Selim L, emperor of Constantinople, who had just conquered 
Jerusalem. Of the result of these negotiations we shall speak hereafter. 

At this period it was known that the establishment of the Spaniards in 
America had ceased to prosper; there was an insurrection of the Indians, 
in consequence of an outrage that » Spanish officer had committed upon 
the wife of the cacique, Don Henri, who had embraced Christianity. 

That cacique, having vainly demanded justice, retired with his people to 
the mountains of Beorako, whence for fourteen years he made war on the 
Spaniards. Peace was restored in 1533, by the celebrated Las Casas, who 
was then in Saint Domingo, and of whom we shall hereafter have farther 
occasion to speak. 

In 1820, Leo canonized Saint Casimir, one of the thirteen children of 
Casimir IV., king of Poland. He also beatified Elizabeth, queen of Portu- 
gal, and Margaret of Cortona, who was afterwards canonized by Urban 
VoL 


Charles V., having become emperor in spite of Francis L, asked permis- 
sion to retain the kingdom of Spain, as well as the empire} which Leo 
granted. 

- Fraatce took offence, the accumulation of the to powers being a novelty 
prohibited by the ancient constitutions, 

War ensued. The pope recovered Parma and Placenza, and helped to 
drive the French from Milon. What excuses Leo in this matter, though 
he perhaps would have done better to remain at peace with all, is the fact 
that Charles V. promised to put down the seditious monk, Imuther; and 
Charles certainly had more power than Francis in the matter. Sometimes, 
however, God sends’ joys to sovereigns only on painful conditions, Festi- 
vals had been ordered at Rome, but in the midst of the preparations, the 
pope, although only sixty-six, sank under an attack of apoplexy, after reign- 
ing eight years, eight months, and twenty days. He was interred at the 
Vatican, m a sarcophagus but little worthy of him. Under Paul ID. he 
‘was removed to the choir of La Minerva, the church of the Dominicans, 
where a tomb was raised for him beside that of Clement VIL, who, like 
himself, wae of the Modici family. 

Leo was tall, and well formed, excepting that his head was somewhat dis- 
proportionately large. He loved music, conversstion, and the chase. In 
church he was of grave and serious appearance; ang for majesty in tho 
seored fonctions, dignity, and sovereign majesty of bearing, he surpassed 
eome of his predecesaors. His morals were exemplary. On this point 
Roscoe defends him against some Protestants. We aball insert a charac 
teriatio trait of his generosity. It was his custom after dinner or supper to 
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distribute among those present, whom he thought deserving, little rolls of 
paper full of gold crowns. Seeing one day among those who served him at 
table a man whom he knew to be deserving, he determined to give him 
twenty-five crowns when he presented the basin for the pontiff to wash his 
hands. The man, not imagining the pope’s kind intention, retired before 
the repast was over. The pope then said.to himself: “This poor man’s 
ill luck must not intercept our liberality.” Ho therefore resolved to double 
the sum, and to give the man fifty crowns when he saw him again. On the 
following day the servant again attended, but again left the room before the 
end of the repast. Still preserving the same intention, the pope placed 
twice twenty-five crowns for each of the two days. The man did not appear, 
bat Leo would not yield, and at length, at twonty-five crowns for each day 
of the man’s absence, the sum amounted to three hundred. Leo said to - 
himself again: “Why, how unfortunate it is that this servant cannot get 
this small assistance.” 

At length the servant appeared. Leo did not wait till the end of the re- 
past, but called the man to him. “Friend, we do not wish you to compel 
us to give you the papacy ; here, take this money, which by five-and-twentices 
has risen to three hundred. It is, however, a usury that we have made for 
your benefit ; take it, and begone quickly, or we shall be ruined !”* 

Leo X. instituted an order of four hundred knights, who each received 
from the alum-duties an income of a hundred crowns. He made aixty now 
chamberlains, restored the royal academy, and repaired the baptistery of 
Constantine. 

Paul Jovius wrote a life of this pope in 1548, in folio. It was translated 
from the Latin into Italian by Louis de Domenichi. Thore is another life 
by Monsignor Angelo Fabbroni. Roscoe published a life of Leo X., which 
was translated into French by Henri. 

The best life of this pontiff is that by Audin, which we have often con- 
sulted, as has been seen by our quotations from it, 

T cannot take leave of Leo X. without quoting from ‘the English Roscoe 
the following judgment. As Roscoe was a Protestant, his testimony will 
not be suspected of flattery. 

“The pontificate of Leo X. is celebrated in the Roman annals as one of 
their happiest epochs. When he took the chair of Saint Peter the miefor- 
tanes of Italy were at their worst, that country having been the theatre of 
a war in which all its governments had been engaged, and also, and still 
worse, having been devastated by the French, the Swiss, and the Spaniards. 
A council that had been established at Pisa, by the authority of the king of 


* I take this anecdote from a manuscript in my library, entitled, Notitia delta destondionea, 
della veal famiglia di Medict, tome t., v, 112, verso. 
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France, traversed all the measures, and sometimes even affected to deny the 
authority of the Holy Sce; and, independently of all those calamities, Italy 
was constantly tormented by fear of the Turks, who every now and then 
threatened a descent upon her shores. His moderation and prudence sur- 
mounted the difficulties which presented themselves to him, and during his 
entire pontificate the territories of the Church enjoyed greater tranquillity 
than any other State in Italy. Amidst the fierce quarrels that raged 
between the two powerful monarchs, Charles V. and Francis L, he dis- 
tinguished himself by his vigilance, his wisdom, and his able policy.’ 
Robertson also says, that Leo was the only prince who, with a prudent cir- 
cumspection, watched the acts, views, and pretensions of the rival monarchs, 
ond shared a most generous anxiety for the tranquillity of Europe.t 

If we have to deplore the divisions which cut from our communion so 
many reared in the some faith, it is right to add that subsequently there 
were illustrious Protestants who, amidst all their accusations, manifested a 
wise regret. Leibnitz, who won the admiration of Eyrope by the singular 
variety of his labors, gives, in one of his letters, the following opinion; and 
it must be well borne in mind that it is a Protestant who thus speaks after 
the Reformation : 

“The result was, that those who asked too many advantages lost those 
which were justly theirs, and which it was the interest of Christianity that 
they should preserve.”"t 

In his letter to Fabricins§ (tome v., p. 228), he goes still farther: 

“ As God is the God of order, and the body of the Church is one, Catholic 
and Apostolical, under a government which is one, and with a hierarchy 
which includes all its mombers, is of right, divine ; it follows that there must 


* Roscoe, Life of Lorenzo de Medicis, vol. ii., p. 847. 

+ Roberteon, History of Charles V., book 

$ Preface to Coden juris gentivm diplomaticue, Hanover, 1693, fol. 

§ Before I pass to another reign, I will justify mysclf from a chargo which may perhaps be 
brought agninst me on sccount of what I have said about the arts. Some Aristarchus may say : 
“Why have you given eo much space to a temple, a tomb, « painter, and a eculptor, and to the 
two portraita of two popes?” It is because these two popes, who have full right to commend, 
on moral and physical grounds, themselves gave such great space to the men and the arte here 
treated.of. The books of acience and literature composed at Rome have their glory. But is 
there one of them which, at first view, excels the glory of the geniuses that reared Saint Peter's? 
‘What sight more potently commands the gaze of the traveller? He hastens go Saint Peter's, or 
to the tomb of Julins II. ; the first wish is to contemplate at the earliest moment the works of 
the two popes who go thoroughly understood their century. Rome is the land where artista are 
thempelves a power. We have not yet mentioned that the coffin of Rapheel waa carried by four 
cardinals, and that the dean of the sacred callege and four other cantinals were the pall-hearers, 
Tho works of the great publiciata, and the meditations of the learned, have done good service to 
the noble cause of Rome, but who, in distributing titles of honor, would refuse to seaign an im- 
mense part to arte? And we my this, not overlooking the pre-eminence due to the spiritual acts, 
to the wslutery balls, the reguiating brie&s; and we are the lees likely to do no, becsuse the arta 
‘wore the first to promulgate, in favor of the popes, this right divine to occupy the place of honor. 
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be, by that same right, in the same body, spiritual sovereign magistrate, 
confining himself within just limits {I now add these words, provided with 
a directing power, and with the faculty of doing all that is necessary to dis- 
charge his duties), for the interest and safety of the Church.” 

The Holy See remained vacant one month and seven days,* 


222. ADRIAN VI.—a. pv. 1522... 


DRIAN VI. was originally named Florian Boyers, 
He was born at Utrecht; his father being, as 
some say, 8 weaver, shipbuilder, a pilot’s mate, 
orabrewer. His father sent him to the college 
of Louvain, and Adrian subsequently received 
the title of doctor from the university of that city. 

Margaret, aunt of Charles V., daughter of 
Maximilian, king of the Romans, and governor- 
© general of Flanders, made Adrian vicar of Lou- 
vain, and dean of the cathedral. In the latter capacity, he held the 
odice of vice-chancellor of the university. Maximilian appointed him tutor 
to Charles V., when that prince was seven years old, Adrian was then sent 





Let me, in conclusion, cite the homage of Pope to Leo X : 

“But see! each muse in Leo's golden days 

Starts from her trance, and trims her withered bays. 
Rome’s ancient genius, o er ite ruins spread, 

Shakes off the dust, and rears his reverend head 
‘Then Sculptare and hor sister arts revive, 

Stones leap'd to form and rocks began to live, 
‘With sweeter notes each rising temple rang ; 

A Raphacl painted and a Vida sung. 

* In oar collection we have thres medals of Leo X. Around the hoad ero these words: Lio 
X., Poxturex Max. On the reverse of the first medal are the arms of the Medicl, surmounted 
by the tiara and the keys (cix bosants, ranged 1-2-2-1), with the fleardelis of Franco. Tho 
inscription is, @Lonia er HoNoRE conomasT! Ev. Roma—Thou hast crowned him sith glory 
and honor. Rome. 

‘The second and the third have on the reverse the words: LreznaLrras Postiricia—Pon- 

y Lib fit ° 


‘The third is larger than the second: on one side « mitre and cardinal’s hat; on the other, 
rousical instramenta, In this conjunction there is, perhaps, something inconsistent with pon- 
tifical gravity. Flattery haa gone so far as to strike this medal in two sises, Sovereigns nover 
excape from fistiery ; it is partly their own fault, 
ee ee cen nee Mt xin Sl irae the healers 
with fire. ? 

‘This reverse is imitated from the Pealmist, who seys: Jonfringet arma, # souts cocskuret 
igna—He with break the weapons, and glee the buckiers to the fire (Pa. zlv, 10). This medal was 
strurk on the occasion of peace with Francis L, and the signing of the Concordat. 
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by Maximilian ambassador to Ferdinand, king of Spain, who gave him the 
bishopric of Tortosa. 

Charles having become king of Spain on the death of Ferdinand, his ma- 
ternal grandfather, that prince-intrusted his former tutor, Adrian, with the 
management of all his affairs, Adrian was already a cardinal, baving been 
appointed by Leo X. in the month of July, 1517. He became, in succes- 
sion, inquisitor-general, and absolute master of the kingdom,—which Charles, 
King of Spain, under the name of Charles I, had to leave in order to take 
possession of the empire, under the name of Charles V. 

Thirty-nine cardinals were in conclave on the 27th of November, 1521, 
the greatest number, says Spondanus, that had ever met in conclave. Then 
Julius de Medici, and the Cardinal Gactani, without even knowing Adrian, 
with the single opposition of Franciotto Orsini, raised him to the pontifi- 
cate on the Sth of January, 1522. He was then sixty-three years old, All 
this took place quickly, though Adrian was absent, a stranger, without 
birth, and unacquainted with Church government. The sacred electors 
argued, that as Adrian enjoyed the favor of the emperor, he was better 
qualified than any other to put down the Lutheran impiety, which was then 
the most important business of the Church, 

But the sacred college forgot that Adrian, raised so high in Spain, had 
not realized the idea formed of his talents. At Madrid there had arisen a 
Kind of revolt, called the Holy League, caused by the general discontent of 
a portion of the nobility, the clergy, and the populace, who felt offended at 
the preference that had been shown to the Flemings. The greatest proof 
of that preference was the almost sovereign authority conferred upon the 
son of a Louvdin burgher, Adrian acted feebly, and it was not by his ex- 
ertions that the insurrection was put down in Madrid. : 

The election was not pleasing to the Romans; they thought that the new 
pope would remain in Spain, and remove the Holy See to that country ; and 


A medal without inscription represonts an antique chariot drawn by four homes, Victory 
hovers in the air in front, presenting » crown, 

‘Another represents Rome seated upon backlers, and holding Victory by the hand. In the 
field are the letters C. P., signifying, Cariseimo Parenti. 

A fourth medal bas on the reverse: Vict Lao ne Tarsy Ivpa—The Lion of the Tribe of 
Judad has conquered, A Hon bes his foot upon the world; above, a winged Victory. Bo- 
nanai, who wrote upon pontifical numismatics after Du Molinet, notes these other medals in 
‘Ms Numismata Pontifown Romanorum, Rome, 1690. 

1. SvavE—Gentle. This ward is above a yoke, The yoko of wise laws is a gentle authority. 

2. Leo Port. Max.—S. P., 8. P.—Leo, Sovereign Pontiff—Aaint Peter, Saint Powl. He 
eed heads of Saint Peter and Saint Paul, with the besants of the Medicis below. 

B. Pace Mau ‘Do Vonts; in the exergue, Roma—Hy peace I give unto you, Rome. Jeans 
bheases hia kneeling disciples. 7 

4, Lyx Vera I Taxxenss Lvcer, Roma—The true light shincth én the dorines. Rome. 
‘The three Mapi on horseback, watching the star. 
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accordingly, when the cardinals left the conclave, they were subjected to 
serious insults. 

When Adrian received the news of his election, he was at Vittoria, in 
Biscay. He accepted it after mature deliberation. Singularly enough, he 
declined to change his name, though the popes had for five centuries been 
accustomed to do so. He fitted out a fleet of fifty vessels, under Ferdi- 
nando de Andrada, and on the 8th of July he went to sea, with a numerous 
escort of prelates, and four thousand soldiers,—leaving in Spain, as his vicar- 
general, with the title of Apostolic Nuncio, Bernardino Pimentel, a married 
man. This novelty caused much remark. On his arrival at Genoa, he was 
complimented by the duke of Milan, the marquis of Pescara, and Prosper 
Colonna, captain of the papal and imperial army. As Genoa had been 
given up to an unbridled soldiery, and as those who had done so had in- 
curred censures, they asked to be absolved from them. Adrian replied: 
“We cannot, we should not, and we will not."* 

On the 28th of August, Adrian landed at Ostia: there he re-embarked on 
the Tiber, and londed at Saint Paul, outside the walls. There he stayed 
one night in the convent of the Benedictines, to whom that church had been 
granted in 1425, by Pope Martin V. 

Being informed that a triumphal arch, costing five hundred crowns, was 
commenced before the Portese gate for his entrance, he ordered the work 
discontinued, and observed that pomp of that kind better became pagans 
than Christians and religious. It was already discussed in the councils, 
whether the pope ought not to be crowned at Saint Paul, so that he should 
enter Rome as a crowned pontiff. But the general opinion was, that it was 
best to abide by the old custom, and crown the pontiff in thé church of the 
Vatican. 

On the 20th of August, the cardinals went in solemn conclave to Saint 
Paul's. The pope said Mass, and then went down into the cloister, where 
the cardinals kissed his hand and paid him obeisance. 

‘Thence Adrian \.ent into the sacristy, and thanked the cardinals for his 
election. He explained the cause of his delay in arriving. He then begged 
that they would harbor neither criminals nor debtors in theiy palaces as 
places of sanctuary, and he asked that the Larigel (chief of police) should 
be at liberty to enter the palaces of the cardinals, to which they instantly 
consented. Then, all got on horseback. His Holiness, carried in a chair 
to the front of the door of Ssint Paul’s, there mounted a white horse, with 
the Holy Sacrament carried before him (this custom has been abolished), 
and rode towards the palace of the Vatican. On the 3let of August, the 

Sa 


* Those noble words were borrowed by the French pariisments in thelr refusal to ragioter 
the mimsterial edicts, and by Pius VIL in his disputes with Napoleon. 
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pope wes solemnly crowned by Cardinal Mark Cornaro, first deacon, upon. 
the staircase of the Basilica. There was no great concourse present, on 
account of the pestilence. 

One of the first measuss of the pope was to issue an edict against 
persons found éarrying weapons. This year, too, Adrian summoned Eras- 
mus to him. “ Arise, arise,” said the pope to Erasmus, “arise in defence 
of the Lord, and for his glory ; use, as hitherto you have done, the marvel- 
lous gifts that he has bestowed upon you.” 

Audin records the correspondence between the pope and the great 
scholar, 

Erasmus hesitated ; he did not dare to join in the work which was pro- 
posed to him by the head of the Church. He gave hesitating and doubtful 
apologies on the score of age, infirmities, his imagination as frozen at his 
fingers ; and he especially dwelt upon his unfitness to journey, as the pope 
wished him, to Rome. To hear him, however, he saw the evils of the 
Church and their remedy. But the remedies, he wrote, he could explain 
only by trustworthy messengers, and he had none such. He ended by say- 
ing, that his advice had already been rejected. Adrian soon understood 
that he could not reckon upon the co-operation of Erasmus, 

Audin thus gives the portrait of Adrian: 

“Pope Adrian was thoroughly German; German in language, attire,* 
manners, and faith ; which last needed not, like that of the Italians, the aid 
of symbols and images to excite it.+ He was a true Christian of the prim- 
itive Church, who, unfortunately, did not perceive that the external forms, if 
they are to endure, must change with the manners and customs of the 
people, 

“More than plainly dressed,t he was only to be distinguished, when going 
about the streats of Rome, by his escort of the halt, the lame, and the blind, 
the poor and the mendicant of both sexes, who thronged upon his path, 
and to whom he distributed alms.§ No artists were there, for he loved them 
not ;! he taunted them with ‘robbing the poor.’” 


* It 4s difficult for a pope to be German in attire. Every fold of his dreas is studied for him. 
‘Manners, countenance, and tastes may remain German, but the robes, the capes, the cap, etc., 
maust be Roman. The masters of the ceremonics at Rome see to that. 

+ Too severe ; images in Italy do not injure faith, though faith was before 

{ What doce this mean? German as he was, he must have been dressed as he fittingly should 
‘be on the day of his enthronement; admitting all difference of taste and proference. 

G My readers can testify thet I bave more than onc shown them such papel pictures. With. 
out reckoning the thirteen paupers of Saint Gregory, have we not seen vory many pontiff 
walking with that escort of paupars, and giving them at once benediction and elist The trae 
pontiff of Rome must thus be called pastor amans 

| Tree, but we think, not the better. The greatness the poverty of Rome might both be 
attended to withont mischief toeither. The poor profit largtly by the influx of travellera who 
come to admire the magnificence of art. 
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Farther on, Audin shows himself just to Leo X.; and he was very near 
failing worthily to appreciate that magnanimous sovereign. “Leo X.,” says 
Audin, “and Adrian VL, both did their appointed work. Leo, in associat- 
ing himself to the movement of ideas, in raisin and magnificently endow- 
ing the artistic, showed the populace that the papacy, far from being 
inimical to enlightenment, glorified it as the gift of God. Adrian, when art 
was beyond the sweeping of the tempest, forgetting for a moment the out- 
ward form, thought only of the ills of the Church ; that is to aay, to doa 
work which has its own greatness, and for which Adrian was well qualified.” 

‘When the balance is thus held, a grain of sand would turn it either way, 
and the reader is kept in a line of moderation, in which he always ahould bo 
kept. But, what was going on in that city of which we lately spoke as 
being scourged by the plague? 

In the month of December, the contagion redoubled its ravages; the 
courts had to be closed, many of the cardinals left Rome, and the pope and 
his servants shut themsclves up in the palace, into which those only were 
allowed to enter who were summoned; and from which no one was allowed 
to go without permission. 

In the spring of 1523, the pestilence ceased, and the courts resumed their 
sittings. The pope didnot take possession of Saint John Lateran, although, 
in a consistory in January, it had been debated whether the pope could take 
possession by proxy. 

Much was said about the disorders of this Roman court. Innovators 
made complaints, which were not always well founded, and urged the pope 
to make reforms. Adrian, harassed on all hands, and besides, urged by his 
own Zeal to establish order, especially in ecclesiastical discipline, called to 
his aid two of the most distinguished men for goodness, learning, and pru- 
dence,—John Peter Carafa, archbishop of Chieti, and Saint Cajetan Tiénée. 
£p concert with them, the pope began to examine ettentively the question 
which had first kindled the Luthern fire—the question of indulgences. 
Abuses had crept .n, which the pope and the cardinals determined to repress, 
They began by being very chary of those indulgences which were to the 
advantage of the chancery office, which gave universal satisfaction. Dis- 
interestedness on the part of men in power, is always agreeable to tho 
people. 

On the Ist of September, after the coronation, Adrian revoked all indults 
granted by the cardinals, at which they were displeased. The referends- 
ries were at that time thirty in number; Adrien reduced them to eight, so 
that the apostolical chamber might economize in that direction. 

On the 9th of that month, he received solemnly, and in the midst pf an 
immense concourse of people, the palfrey and the tribute of seven thousand 
ounces of gold for the kingdom of Sicily; they were presented by John 
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Monoel, ambassador from Charles V., and Jane, queen of Aragon and Sicily. 
On that occasion, the pope ratified the investiture of the kingdom of Naples 
in favor of Charles. : 

On the 9th of December, Adrian published the revocation that he had 
made in the month of April, at Saragossa, of all the expectatives of benefices. 
These eapectatives were a kind of privilege granted by the popes, the cardi- 
nals, and the bishops, to ecclesiastical persons, who thus were secured the 
survivorship of the actual titularies ; or, what we now call, as to bishoprics, 
coadjutorships, and, for seculars, reversions. 

The Holy Father was absolutely bent upon putting down Lutheranism. 
He wrote urgent letters to those princes who had remained faithiul, and he 
sent his nuncio, Francis Chérégat, to the Diet of Nuremberg. It was there 
determined to enforce the decrees of Charles V. and Leo X., against Luther. 
The apostate monk seemed to pay little attention to these decrees, as he 
was protected by several princes who held his doctrines, and were repaid 
by his granting to them bishoprics and the greater part of the ecclesiastical 
property. 

By the same Ohérégat, Adrian sent a patornal brief to Frederic, duke of 
Saxony, in which, reminding him of the piety of his ancestors, he exhorted 
him to abandon Lather and return into the bosom of the Church. P 

Terms offensive to the Roman court have been ascribed to Adrian. In 
his instructions, he said: “ Avow frankly that God has permitted this schism 
and this persecution on account of the sins of men, and especially those of 
the priests and prelates of the Church.” This avowal, made in deep humil- 
ity, but scarcely in sccordance with human prudence, contained an implicit 
censure of many acts prior to his pontificate; and it was a subject of 
triumph for the partisans of the Reformation, and of blame for writers 
attached to the court of Rome. On this subject, the Cardinal Pallaicini 
said of Adrian VI.: “He was an excellent ecclesiastic, but, in the main, a 
very ordinary pope.” Moreover, those proceedings belonged not exclusively 
to the Roman court, pernicious examples had been given everywhere. We 
have seen how often the popes had to reprove and call to better sentiments 
the ecclesiastics af various countries. Schisms had been maintained only 
by compliances, by abuses, and by forgetfulness of all dignity and of all 
duty. The pope was disobeyed, that men might buy and sell in the house 
of the Lord. 

Adrian learned that the nations of America solicited missionaries, and he 
sent them some Franciscans, full of zeal for the propagation of the faith ; 
giving thoge courageous athletes a proof of confidence and genuine love. 
A bull, to bo found in Verricelli,* enacted that in the Indies, wherever no 


e 
* De Mistionn. Apos., tt. iv, p. 221. 
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bishopric had as yet been founded, or where, though bishoprics existed, the 
bishops and their vicars could not go, religious, expressly authorized by 
their superiors, might exercise episcopal authority, except in such things a8 
absolutely required the personal authority of s bishop. Formerly, John 
XXIL had, by bull, granted to the Franciscans, on missions, the use of a 
quasi-episcopal jurisdiction, in places where there was no Catholic bishop. 
This privilege was recognized by the Congregation of Rites, on the 5th of 
April, 1704, as is shown by Lambertini.* 

At this time, the island of Rhodes, the residence of the knights of that 
name, was besieged by two hundred thousand Turks, commanded by Soli- 
man II. Adrian sent provisions to the knights, but contrary winds delayed 
the flotilla, and the besieged were reduced to the last extremities. How- 
ever, as the knights continued to display their usual courage, the Turks 
prepared to raise the siege. Then the chancellor of the order, Andrew 
d'Amaral, a Portuguese, irritated because Philip de Villiers [He Adam was 
preferred to him for the dignity of grand master, caused a slinger to throw 
a paper into the Turkish camp, giving the besicgers notice that the place 
was no longer defensible, and Soliman consequently continued the attack. 
After a siege of six months, the place was surrendered on honorable terma, 
and the sultan, who entered in triumph, paid the highest honors to the 
grand master, The knights had wrested the island from the Saracens two 
hundred and thirteen years before, and had held it as sovereigns, It was 
the fifth residence of those brave knights, and they now only lost it by the 
treachery of the Portuguese knight. They afterwards wandered about from 
place to place, until Charles V. gave them the island of Malta, on condition 
of their presenting a falcon to the king of Naples, the sovercign of that 
island. 

Though the warlike disposition of Julius II. cannot be entirely justified, 
yet we must not be too strengly prejudiced against it. We now find Adrian, 
though opposed to such habits, and accustomed to retirement and prayer, 
forced into sendmg sgainst Malatesta, lord of Rimini, the Spanish army 
which had escorted the new pontiff to Italy. The same army was employed 
to restore the duchy of Urbino to Francis Mary de Is Rovera, who had 
been depriyed of it by Leo X. Alphonso d’Este at the same time received 
the duchy of Ferrara. The same pope labored to separate the Venetians 
from the league with the French. Not content with this success, he engaged 
the republic to contract an alliance with the Emperor Ferdinand of Austria, 
and the duke of Milan. By that means Adrien deemed himeelf secured 
against any attack by the French. 

These politie provisions were successful, but Adrian at the same time is 


e 
* De Canonisatione 8. 8,, Kb. fi, cap. 11, No. 4 
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eensurable for having shown snch an excessive gratitude towards the im- 
perial court, as to render it in some sort the arbiter of the decisions of the 
Vatican, 

In the midst of so much condescension, Adrian, little accustomed to gov- 
ernment, did not discover that Cardinal Soderini, in whom he had great 
confidence, had a secret understanding with Francis L, and advised him to 
take advantage of the disturbances to conquer the island of Sicily. The 
treachery was at last discovered, the property of the cardinal confiscated, 
and he was confined in the castle of Saint Angelo. 

It is but justice to Adrian to say, that what he could least forget was the 
interest of the griesthood. On the 13th of May, 1523, he canonized Saint 
Benno, abbot and provost in the city of Hildesheim, and then bishop of 
Meissen, in Lower Soxony, and apostle of the Slavonians. He had been a 
great defender of Grogory VII. against Henry IV., king of the Romans, 
whom he even ventured to excommunicate, A thousand griefs and pains, 
aggravated by his great age, caused his death on the 16th of June, 1106, in 
his seventy-sixth year, after being the most courageous of bishops during 
forty years. The process of his canonization had been pursued under Alex- 
ander VI., Julius IL, and Leo X. 

In the same solemnity, Adrian also canonized Saint Antoninus, thus 
named on account of his small size—Antoninus being the diminutive of his 
real name, Antonio, He belonged to the Dominicans, and had been arch- 
bishop of Florence. Adrian extended to,the kings of Spain the right granted 
by Leo X. to the French kings, to choose and nominate bishops. At the 
same time the kings of Spain obtained the privilege of being perpetual 
grand masters of the orders of Saint James, of Calatrava, and of Alcantara. 

Adrian, worn out by the fatigues and anxieties to which he was subjected 
between Luther ond the Turks, found his health daily failing, and he at 
length died on the 14th of September, 1523, at the age of sixty-four, after 
governing the Church one year, eight months, and six days. He had 
created only one cardinal. He had jong suffered with the stone. He was 
interred at the Vatican, between the two Piccolomini popes—Pius II. and 
Pius IL* 

Adrian was afterwards removed into the Church of Santa Maria, de 
? Anima, the national church of the Germans, built after the designs of 
Balthazar Peruzzi, by Cardinal William Enchenvoert, the single membor of 
the sacred college created by him. 

Adrian, though a stranger to family nepotism, was not so to national nep- 
otism. 


* Novnes (vl, p. 215) relates that upon his tomb was placed the shameful inscription: 
Hite jacet Linpius inter Pio © 
Batween the pious, here the impious lies. 
Vor, 1—45 
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Adrian had s handsome countenance : it was a pleasare té look upon his 
fair and raddy face. He was tall, but naturally, or from the effect of age, 
his head drooped down. He seemed inclined to gayety of temper, and every 
one found his conversation frank and agreeable. There was much to admire 
in the courage with which he said—IWe will not adorn the priests and the 
churches, but we will adorn the church with the priests. He often issued bulls, 
and insisted on their being gratis. 

Adrian, a3 we have said, had, like some other popes, no inclination to 
family nepotism. Many of his relations ventured to go to Rome in hope of 
making their fortane. Adrian gave them « small sam of money to pny 
their travelling expenses, and sent them back to Flanders gn foot. He, like 
Adrian TV., said that he owed more to Christ than to the flesh, on which he 
would not ’uild.* 

Adrian was not splendid ; he was reputed to love neither posts nor luxury, 
and we have seen that he was no patron of antiquarians. At Rome this 
was deemed a great misfortune. As to the reproach that he did not spend 


e 

* Before they discovercd, in an excavation, the statue of Patroclus} killed by Hector in the 
‘Trojan war, and carried out of the battle by Menelaus, there was a iajlor, named Pasquin, fn- 
mous for his witty rayings, and the idlers of the time used to haunt his shop to hear him, and 
to draw out hia satire. After the death of that buffoon, his friends having no longer ocrasion to 
assemble in that shop, hit upon the plan of putting their witticiems in writing, and etick them 
on the statue of Patroclus, newly discovered, and sect up on a spot near that on which afterwards 
the Braschi palace was built. That mutilated statue received from the populace the namo of 
Pasquin, and the satirea pasted on it were called Pasquinadce. For a long time, nobles, prelates, 
‘and foreign princes were exposed to these always biting satires. It was astuniehing that a city 
where impertinence ean as easily be silenced as elrewhere, no means could be found to silence 
‘4 mutilated marble, devoid of nose, lega. and arms, although of such exquisite sculpture that 
Bernini considered it the finest he had ever secn, and always stopped to admire it when he was 
in thet part of the city. Pope Adrian VE, little acquainted with the habits of the Romana, and 
unaware that in that often disturbed city civil war had only ceased on being replaced by the 
Pasquinades, and thet the bitterest of taunts and jects were very mach preferable to amassina- 
tion and civil war—Adrian, who, moreover, attached but small value to antiquities, and lacked 
Boman eegacity on the matter, thought of baving the statue removed and thrown into the Tiber, 
or burned. Bat one of his courtiers diverted him by telling him that if Pasquin were thrown 
into the river, a croaking wonld be heard louder than of the frogs in their marshes ; and that if 
le were bumed, the poets, with a natural turn,for evil speaking, would yearly asecmble at the 
place of the execution of their advocatet to celebrate his funeral, and to blacken the memory of 
the pontiff who had condemned him. This was sufficient to stop » man of seneo like Adrian ; 
Peaquin lost neither his existence nor his privilege, and he continues to this day to lacerate 
with impunity tho living and even the dead, and especially those who lay violent hands upon 
‘the country. 

Generally, Pasquin is feigned to converse with another statue called Marforio, sapposed to be 
+o named from having been found in the forum of Mars. One statuo asks a question, and the 
other replies. Marforio, according to Fea, is an anciont statue representing the river Bhine, and 
probably belonged to the colossal bronze statue of the Emperor Domitian, formerly standing in 
the Forum.—(Fea, Description of Rome : Rome, 1821, p, 19%.) 

+ Bee Canceller, tm his notioes of the tgo famous statues of » rher and Petroctus, valgary called Murforto wad Pus 


qvin. Keme, 1789, Bro. 
% Noveen, vt, p. 818, 
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much, it may be replied that he found the treasury empty, and that all 
Christian princes, and even Charles, had refused to aid him. However, by 
dint of effort and solicitation, and, especially, self-denial, he sent Cardinal 
Gaetani, a Dominican, to Hungary, with a succor of 40,000 ducats, the ut- 
most that he could raise. 

Adrian sometimes said that his greatest misfortune was that of being in 
power, His epitaph, ascribed to himself, thus states that fact: Adrianus VI, 
hie situs ext, qui nil sibi infelicius in vita quam quod imperaret, ducit—Here lies 
Adrian VI, who deemed his being called to reign his greatest misfortune. 

This pope ranks among the ecclesiastical writers, by his Commentary upon 
the book of Sentences. Paris, folio, 1512. 

This book, first printed when he was a professor at Louvain, was reprinted 
without the author's sanction when he was the head of Christendom. In it 
one proposition is, that the pope can err even in what concerns the faith,* & pro- 
position which proves nothing in favor of the Protestants, though they 
often repeat it in their attacks upon the infallibility of the sovereign pontiff, 
as it may be understood of the private opinions of the popes, and not be 
essentially applicable to their solemn decisions, still less to their decrees 
accepted by the body of the bishops. Adrian, on the throne, retracted the 
censurable opinions contained in this book. He was the author, also, of the 
Queestiones Quodlibetior, 8 vo., 1521. Gerard Maring wrote a life of Adrian 
VL, in 4to., printed ot Louvain in 1536. Paul Jovius, bishop of Nocera, 
published the life-of Adrian VL, at Florence, 1548. This life, translated 
into Italian by Louis Domenichi, was published in 8vo., with that of Leo 
X., by Paul Jovius. Gaspar Burman, published in 1727, at Utrecht, an- 
other life of Adrian. Millot treats this pontiff with unjust and cruel se- 
verity.+ The Holy See was vacant two months and four days. 


* Feller, i, p. 53. 

{ We present two medals of this reign. They represent the head of Adrian covered with a 
large white cap. Around are these words: ADRLAXVS VI, Pont. Maxm. On the revere of 
‘the first we read: QuEM CREAKT aDoRANT, Romat—They adore whom th-y create, at Rome. 
‘We have seen this typo under the reign of Martin V. This piece, therefore, is a restoration, 

‘The seoond bears in the exergue Rows, and around, Spmitvs Sarmextis—The Spirit of 
Wisdom. Open books, surmounted by the keys and the tiara; above, the Holy Ghost, Du 
Molinet gives this medal, and speaks of Adrian in the most pompous terms. Medals with the 
effigy of Adrian Vi, atrack at Louvain, are believed to exist, I am not acquainted with them 

Bonannt (vol. i, p. 184), gives the following medal: Vr rram FIntaM—That F shall finish it 
myself. A tower building, surrounded by scaffoldmg. Bonanni thinke that by this tower com- 
trenced, is tg be understood the sending of an envoy to Nuremberg to combat Luther. The 
pope reserved the finishing strokes to be given by himself, in the endeavor to put down the ad- 
‘vermary, and to oppose a tower to the invasion which menaced Catholicity. De Glen, in his 
Histoire Pontijenie, p. 662, already quoted, thus speaks of Lather a century after: “Satan, 
wishing to ake a fine] effurt against the Charch, found « proper tool in the apostate Martin 
‘Luther, the noted architect or renovator of all the heresies that had byen condemmed and buried 
eentariex before.” De Glen, like Adrian, was o Fleming, but specks in unbecoming terms of 
Is follow-countryman. 
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223. CLEMENT VIL —a. p. 1523, 










[ENT VII. (Julius de Medici) was the legitimate 
son of the Julian de Medici whose assassination by 
the Florentine conspirators of the Pazzi faction on 
the 26th of April, 1478, a month before the birth of 
Julius, wo have already described. His mother was 
3 J) Antonia del Cittadino, or of the Gorin’. To prove 
the authenticity of hor marriage with Julian, two 
caydinals were appointed to make inquiry, and thoy 
found witnesses who had been present at o secret marriage. 

During his exilo, Julius, ot the age of eighteen, entored the order of the 
Knights of Rhoies, and was prior of Capua. He next became archbishop 
of Embran, and then obtained the archbishopric of Florence. In 1513, 
Leo X., his consin, created him cardinal-deacon of Saint Mary in dominion. 
He was legate in the league of Leo X. and Charles V., against the French, 
and did not quit the army sent to meet them. 

After the funeral of Adriun VL, thirty-three sacred electors ‘entered into 
conclave on the ist of October. The guard was intrusted to the grand 
waster of Rhodes, L'Ile Adam, who had een summoned to Rome by Adrian 
VL, and received with the most flattering honors. 

Julius, aged forty-five, was elected pope on the 18th of November, 1523, 
and promulgated on the 19th, after fifty days of eonclave—that is to say, 
the very day on which, two years before, he had entered Milan as a con- 
queror. He owed his elevation especially to the younger cardinals. He 
had been named by way of adorativn—that is to say, publicly and by accla- 
ination ; but he devixed that there should bo a scrutiny, declaring that, though 
it was in his power to invoke an act of adoration, he would forego all right 
resulting from it, It was possible that, on the scrutiny, his election might 
he lost, but it elected him unanimously, with the exception of his own vote ; 
and Cardinal Mark Cornaro crowned him under the name of Clement VIL, 
ot Suint Peter's, on the 26th of December, but he did not take solemn poe- 
session of Saint John Lateran. He thought of doing s0 on Saint John the 
Baptist’s day, in 1625, but the project was not carried into execution. 

The new pontiff received into his good graces Cardinal Soderini, who left 
the castle of Saint Angelo to enter the conclave, though in the previous 
negotiations as to the choice of a pope, he had been opposed to Julins. 
“On this occasion,” said the Romans, “the pontiff showed himself Clement 
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wy both name and nature.” Some authors affirm that he wished to kcep 

~.hin own name of Julins, but it was objected that a pope who proserved his 
own name would die in a few years, as had been the case with Adrian. He 
accordingly consented to change his name to Clement VIL, paying no atten- 
tion to the fact thet an antipope, in the time of Urban V., had usurped the 
name. 

The pope immediately sent into Germany Cardinal Campeggio, the most 
skilful member of the sacred college, and one of the most respected for piety 
and virtue. It was he who, with many princes of the empire, assembled at 
Ratisbon, published a reform of the clergy, consisting of thirty-five chap- 
ters, Subsequently, Clement, whose views were truly pacific, diligently 
applied himself to restore the most perfect concord among the Christian 
princes, to diminish the scandal of their dissensions, and thus to show a 
more formidable front to the enemies of religion. But if the commence- 
ment of this reign was pacific as the pontiff himself, the continuation be- 
came 80 frightfgly painful, that the Church, from its birth, had never, 
under any other poyfe, experienced so much misery, violence, and unfore- 
seen catastrophe. 

By a bull of the 24th of June, 1524, Clement approved the order of the 
Theatines, regular clerics, instituted by John Peter Carafa, then archbishop 
of Chieti. Zhente is the Latin name of Chieti, and thence these religious 
took the name of Theatines, The other founders'of the order were two per- 
sons of an exemplary piety, Boniface del Calle, an Alexandrian noble, and 
Paul Consiglicri, » Roman knight, aided in that great work by Saint Caje- 
tan Tiénée, a noble of Vicenza, commonly called the Founder. He recom- 
mended to his religious so austere poverty, that he said: “You must 
have no reliance but on Divine Providence.” They are still known under the 
same name, They were chiefly in Italy; having only four houses in Ger- 
many, five in Spain, one in France,* three in Portugal, one in Poland, and 
one at Goa, in Hindostan. The Theatine nuns who, in 1583, were founded 
at Naples, are scarcely known beyond the limit of that kingdom. They are 
divided into two congregations, those who take simple vows and those who 
take irrevocable vows: the superiors of both are the Theatines. 

In the year 1525, Clement celebrated the Jubilee of the Holy Year—that 
is to say, the eighth after that of Boniface, and the second since the cele- 
bration was fixed for every twenty-five years. 

On the let of May, after the pontifical Mass of Saint John Lateran, Clem- 
ont published the league concluded against the Turk, between Charles V., 
the kings of France and England, the Florentines, and the dukes of Milan 


© They were established in that kingdom in 1647, by King Lonis XIV. and Cardinal Masa 
tin, The latter left them in hie will a hundred thousand crowns to baild their houte. 
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and Mantua. In this ceremony, the pope granted to all present plenary, 
indulgence and the pontifical benediction. e 

On account of the pestileuve, there were not many pilgrims present this 
Holy Year; they dreaded the wars in Italy, rebellion in Germany, and 
tamults in Hungary ; and, finally, there were the troubles excited by Luther, 
who, that same year, in the forty-fifth year of his age, had married the nun 
Catherine de Bora, sbhess of a convent of the city of Nimptsch, near Grim- 
ma, a city of the kingdom of Saxony, about seven leagues from Leipsic. He 
lived with her until the 18th of February, 1546, on which day the apostate 
died, efter a fit of debauchery. From this wretched and sacrilegious union 
there were three sons—John, Martin, and Paul. 

At the entreaty of Andrew Gritti, doge of Vonice, Clement beatified Saint 
Lawrence Giustiniani, patriarch of that city, subsequently canonized by 
Alexander VIII. 

But we must now prepare to contemplate fatal scenes. It has been easy 
to anticipate the evils that Luther cansed; we now behgld his partisans 
marching in arms on Rome. The Catholic reader must summon up all his 
courage. The Constable of Bourbon, irritated beyond measure by the injus- 
tice he had suffered at the court of France, resolved on vengeance for it. 
He abandoned the- service of Francis I, and by an inexcusable desertion 
passed into the service of Charles ¥. While weakening the king of France, 
this augmented the strength and influence of the king of Spain and of the 
king of the Romans. 

Francis L., defeated at Pavia, could not defend Clement, who was on bad 
terms with Charles ¥. In 1526, at the moment of his deliverance, Francis 
concluded @ treaty with the pope, and desired to drive Charles from the 
peninsula; but neither at Rome nor in Paris were the requisite measures 
taken to prevent the enemy from marching upon Rome. Bourbon com- 
manded this army, made up of Lutherans and Spaniards, and he advanocl 
without artillery, baggage-wagons, or munitions. Such bolduess doserved 
a better cause and a nobler aim. It would be difficult to prove that the 
Romans then did not regret the absence of the warlike energy of Popo 
Julius I. 

Renzo di Ceri, of the Orsini family, undertook to save Rome, but tho 
pope had sent away some foreign troops on whom he could rely, and the 
city was left to its own citizens, long unused to war. 

On the 4th of March, 1527,* Charles de Bourbon led his soldiers to the 
assault. Benvenato Cellini, in his life, states that he was an eye-witness, 
and thus proceeds: “The whole city took up arms. We then proceeded 
along the walls of the Campo Santo, and thence we saw that immense army 


: * Baly, p. 245. 
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making every effort to remain at that part of the wall which we were ap- 
proaching. We saw the bodies of many young men, killed by the assailants. 
A dense fog prevailed. I turned towards Alexander del Bene, one of my 
companions, and said to him: ‘Let us get back to the house as soon as 
possible, for there is no remedy in the world. You see the enemy enter, 
our people flee.’ Alexander, much alarmed, exclaimed: ‘Would to God 
that we had not come!’ and then he hastily turned to go away. But I 
detained him, saying: ‘Since you have brought me here, we must do some- 
thing honorable.’ And pointing my arquebus where I saw the soldiers 
thickest, I aimed at a person taller than the rest. The fog prevented me 
from being sure whether he was mounted or on foot. Looking at Alexan- 
der and my other companion Cecchino, I told them to fire their pieces, and 
I placed thom so that they would not receive a shot from the enemy. When 
each of us had fired two shots, I looked cautiously over the wall; I remarked 
a great bustle among the assailants, because one of our shots had killed 
Bourbon, and hgwas the first man that I saw taken up by the others, as we 
afterwards clearly perceived. 

“We retired by the Cumpo Santo, and entered by Saint Peter's. Coming 
out behind the church of Saint Angelo, we with great difficulty reached the 
gate of the castle, for Renzo di Ceri and Horace Baglioni wounded or killed 
those who avoided fighting at the walls. The drawbridge was lowered, for 
the enemy was already in the city, and I got into the fort at the moment 
when Pope Clement arrived by the corridors.”* 

Furious on learning the death of their general, killed early in the assault, 
either by Benvenuto Cellini, or some other hand, the soldiers at first gave no 
quarter. The first day, nearly eight thousand Romans were butchered in a 
single portion of the city, although they implored mercy on their knees, 

“Never, probably, in the history of the world,” says Sismondi, “has a 
great capital been abandoned to more atrocious abuse of victory; never 
has a powerful army been composed of more ferocious soldiera, or more 
frightfully shaken off the yoke of discipline. It wes not enough that the 
whole wealth, sacred and profane, that piety or industry had amassed, was 
given over to the rapscity of the plundering soldiers, the very persona of 
the unfortunate inhabitauta were equally delivered over to the bratal 
caprices of the soldiers. While women of rank fell victims to insatiable 
lust, those suspected of possessing hidden wealth were tortured. They 
were forced by torments to sign notes, and to exhaust the moans of any 


# ‘Taare are corridors leading from the palace of the Vatican to the castle of Seint Angelo, 
‘They are built ike aqueducts. When they extend the length of » stroct, they are, as it were, 
dallt against the wall, and intercopt the light from the first stary, Fow persons vialt those 
corridors, which still exist. To do so requires express permission, but it is a very curious and 
memorable journey. 
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friends they might have in other countries, Many prelates sank under 
those sufferings. After paying ransom, and believing themselves safe from 
any farther attacks, they were obliged to ransom themselves anew; and 
many died of violence, grief, or fear. German soldiers, doubly drunk with 
wine and blood, led bishops about mounted on asses, and clothed in their 
canonical habits, or dragged cardinals through the streets, loading them 
with blows and insults. In their greed, those soldiers broke open the tab- 
ernacles and mutilated master-pieces of the arts. The Vatican library was 
sacked; the squares and the churches became merkets, where the soldiers 
sold young women and horses; and these abominable excesses, committed 
-even in tho Basilica of Saint Peter and Saint Paul, an asylum venerated by 
Attila,* the pillage of which, under Genseric, lasted only a fortnight, was 
now kept up without mitigation for two months.” 

Amidst so many atrocities, no respect was paid even to that class of 
talents which, having no great wealth, offered no temptation to cupidity. 
Relying on that feeling of dignity which is venerated by thy most barbarous 
nations, artists of al! nations who lived in Rome, after asking for liberty ond 
life, uttered words of honor, of courage, and of piety. But what could you 
say to those monsters, nurtured in crime and bloodshed, who, during five 
years, had pitilessly plundered and overwhelmed with grief other provinces 
of the peninsula? What was your mistake! You adorned the temples 
with elegance, you embellished them with sacred images, and you placed in 
the tombe the allegories of the Church ; against you, also, war is declared. 
The iconoclasts of Leo, that low-born, wicked soldier, have returned. What 
need of you and of those fictions? they ask. The temples must be bare; 
like the other Romans, you will perish if you do not flee. The very suldiors 
who revered Nuestra Sefiora del Pilar, and doubtless asked pardon at her 
shrine on their return, even they, led away by the fatal society of their com- 
panions in wickedness, forgot the voice of their priests, and would blush to 
kneel even before their Saint James of Compostella. 

Halberds in a moment scattered the learned school of Michael Angelo and 
of Raphael. 

‘Let us specify, as Rome in her enthusiastic and poetic language has done, 
the ravages that she had to deplore. 

Antonio Sangallo sbandoned his pilasters, half reared in Saint Peter's, 
where they had burned evan his scaffolding. From the summit of the castle 
of Saint Angelo, sole refuge of Catholic Rome, scarcely can he distinguish 
the last stories of the Vatican which he has been appointed to adorn. 

Polydore takes flight in Salerno. He only risks returning towards Na- 
ples. Julio Romano only resumes his brashes when he reaches Mantua. 


* Baly, p. 247. 
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Pellegrino carries his grace, his taste, and his freshness to Modena. Gau- 
denzio Ferrari gives lessons of the loggia and of the stanze to his admirers 
in Milan. Perrino del Vags establishes an academy at Genoa. One artist 
alone, Rosso, who afterwards constructed and ornamented with pictures the 
great gallery of Fontainebleau, would not hide in Rome, where religion is 
no longer free or art protected. Rosso is bound, beaten, chained, called 
impious and idolatrous. If he appeals to the Spaniards, tho violence is re- 
peated ; as he loves and defends his life, he of course must have hidden gold! 

The pupils of him who placed in the church of La Minerva, Christ em- 
Bracing the cross, which no one any longer respects, rush to the side of 
Michael Angelo, who, throwing down the compasses, has seized the sword, 
and offers himself for the defence of Florence, which is also threatened. 

So, many illustrious fugitives carry everywhere with them their resent- 
ment of those outrageous wrongs. In their language of imagination, elo- 
quence, and ardor, they recount their sufferings. I do not speak of the 
outrages inflieteQgupon the learned. That was not the day when the house 
of Archimedes was to be respected. 

As it is pleasing to see arts and sciences lavish their gratitude on a pro- 
tector, a gratitude which survives even an empire, equally painful it is te 
poreeive that when outraged they give way to the passion of vengeance. 
This idea must always pain our Christian feelings. When the day of grief 
and terror comes to those whom Luther calls to discord (that fatal day will 
come before the end of the century, and as the History of the Popes is 
endless, we shall have to give an account of that day) in Rome herself, 
the still indignant arts will too well remember their disasters. 

During that time Charles VY. went in mourning for his victory! The 
hypocrite had public prayers offered for the liberty of the Holy Father, who 
was besieged in the castle of Saint Angelo, and for the return of that peace 
in Christendom which he alone disturbed. What dastardy in his orders 
sent from Aranjuez for the deliverance of-Rome, so long in the power of tho 
Lutheran soldiery! He who thus commanded prayers was the very head 
and master of that army to which, a very Janus of piety and revolt, he 
privately sent re-enforcements from Germany. 

At this news, and having so odions an enemy, the pope deemed that he 
ought not yet to think of yielding. They required four hundred thousand 
gold ducats to allow him to leave the castle of Saint Angelo; and farther, 
to deliver to the Iussulman’s troops, who held him besieged, Ostia, Civita 
Vecchia, Parma, Placenza, and Modena, without any stipulation for their 
eventual restoration. The pope hesitated to accept these conditions. If 
he had not the military courage of Saline IL, he had civil courage and the 
gift of prudence, 

Meanwhile, Cardinal Pompey alsa: another enemy of Clement VIL, 
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had entered Rome at the head of a troop of the tenants of his fiefs. He 
had, with a sacrilegious ardor, embraced the cause of the emperor, The 
cardinal enjoyed at first the humiliation of the pope, and the annoyance of 
Renzo di Cori; but we must quickly add, that this prince of the Church, 
this Roman, could not long endure the sight of the profanation of the 
temples, and the grief of his country. The peasantry of Colonna wanted 
to pillage what had been left by the Spaniards and the Imtherans, 
This was too much. Colonna was moved by 4 deep pity; he shed tears of 
repentance; he promptly sent away the brigands whom he had brought, 
and kept with him only a faithful and obedient troop. Very soon he throw 
open his palace to those who desired shelter there; with his own money he 
ransomed the captive cardinals, without distinction of faction, friend and 
foe alike. In the generous frankness of his penitence he would have held 
out his hand even to an Orsini! He distributed provisions to crowds of 
wretched people, who, having lost all, were perishing with Soe Great 
crimes often call forth great virtues.* 

‘When the Spanish-German army consented to acknowlerige a general, it 
was Philibert de Chalons, prince of Orange, who commanded it, and in time 
he enforeed some respect to his authority. 

Clement VII. again entreated the duko of Urbino to encamp on Monte 
Maria, a very strong position, whence it was easy to harass or attack Rome. 
What could the conqueror fear? All that he did not fear. But La Rovera, 
enemy to the Medicis and te Leo X., who for a time had deprived him of 
his principality [a new instance of the evil results of nepotism], with the 
vilest obstinacy, incessantly repeated that his army was not sufficiently sup- 
plied with munitions. The Venetians conjured him to act, but he was deaf 
to all entreaties. 

Rome had been sacked by the Gauls three hundred and sixty-two years 
after its foundation ; by Alaric, king of the Goths, on the 24th of Angust, 
A. D. 410; by Genseric, king of the Vandals, in 455; by Odoacer, in 467; 
by the Ostrogoths, in 536; by the Goths, in 588; by Totila, king of the 
Goths, in 546 ; and again on the 17th of September, 548,—on that occasion 
the first families were reduced to such misery that patrician ladies were 
forced to beg at the gates of the Goths; by the Emperor Constantius I1., 
on the 5th of July, 665; by the Lombards, in 750; by Astolphus, king of 
the same nation, in 755; by the African Saracons, in 896; by the Emperor 
Arnold, in 996; and by the Emperor Henry IV., in 1084. But the excesses 
and the carnage committed by the army of Charles V., caused the Romans 
to forget the rapacity of the barbarians who had despoiled them, 


* Haly, p.249, On Saint Bartholomew's day, the doke of Guise, guilty es be was, seved « 
hundred Protestants in his houso. 
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The German Lutherans and Spanish Catholics, after having committed the 
most bestial enormities, insulted Rome with yet one more act of andacity. 
Assembling in one of the chapels of the Vatican, and wearing the insignia of 
the cardinalate, they deposed Pope Clement, and proceeded to elect a new 
pontiff. Imitating the coremonies of the conclave, each gave his vote to 
Luther, the patriarch of the revolt, and in Rome herself he was created 
pope by that crew of miscreants. 

Meantime, Clement, overwhelmed by s0 many frightful misfortunes, 
dragged on a life of grief and tears in the castle of Saint Angelo, He was 
besieged seven months, from the 6th of March to the 9th of December, and 
was at length obliged to submit to the severest conditions. His ransom 
was fixed at four hundred thousand golden crowns, which he was obliged 
to pay. He was called upon for hostages, and he had to deliver up some of 
his best friends——-Cardinals Franciotto Orsini, Paulus Emilins Cesi, Aleran- 
der Cesarini, Augustine Trivulzi, and Nicholas Gaddi; as well as John Mat- 
thew Giberto, bishop of Verona; Antonio Pucci, bishop of Pistoia, and 
Onofrius Bartolini Salimbeni, archbishop of Pisa. All were shut up in the 
palace of Cardinal Pompey Colonna, and thence removed to Naples. 

The pope, who still had thirteen cardinals with him, was closely kept 
prisoner by the Spaniard Alicornio, who had been the jailer of Francis L, 
when captured at Pavia, The Spaniard treated the pope as thongh he had 
been a chief of banditti. Then Clement, more than ever doubtful of the 
good faith of Charles V., fled to Orvieto, disguised as a merchant, and 
escorted by Louis Gonzaga. There he was hospitably received by his 
relative, Nicolas Ridolfi, bishop of that city. In the interval, Bourbon's 
army having left Rome, Clemont, at the invitation of Cardinal Campegzio, 
legate of the Holy See, went to Viterbo, and thence to Rome, which city he 
re-entered on the 6th of October, 1528. 

Wheu the Emperor Charles V. learned the continued calamities of the 
Catholic capital of the world, and of the head of the Charch, he continued 
to feign the most lively grief, suspended the festivities that had been ordered 
on account of the birth of his son Philip, exaggerated his outward garb of 
mourning, and caused othor prayers to be put up for the assistance of 
Heaven against so many evils. But every one perceived the impertal hypoc- 
risy when Charles, instead of setting the pontiff at liberty, atill kept him 
prisoner, and still dishonored himself by his illusory prayers for the deliv- 
erance of his own prisoner, whom he might at any time have restored to 
Rome in leas than a month, had he chosen. Such spectacles form a dark 
page in history. It is affirmed that Charles would have willingly removed 
Clement to Madrid, to show the populace a fettered pope, after having so 
long gratified them with the sight of an imprisoned king of France; but 
Charles feared that this fresh excess might render him odious in the sight 
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of his own people, and especially of his bishops, who détested the mere idea 
of so violent an outrage upon the vicar of Jesus Christ, ; 

Clement, shortly before these sad scenes, had beatified Peter of Luxem- 
burg, of the counts of Ligny, a celebrated family which had given kings to 
Bohemia and emperors to Germany. 

It is known that Henry VIIL., king of England, had married Catharine of 
Aragon, widow of his brother Arthur, and aunt of Charles V. To that cnd 
he had obtained a dispensation from Julius IIL, as mentioned in our life 
of that pope. But that prince afterwards plunging into illicit connec- 
tion with Anne Boleyn, although he had been twenty-eight years the hus- 
band of Catharine, solicited in 1528 from Pope Clement, then at Viterbo, 
that the Holy See should annul his marriage with Catharine, so that Henry 
might marry Anne Boleyn. It was not his mere love of Anne Boleyn, how- 
ever, that impelled him to make that demand. Courtiers, theologians, dis- 
obedient to Rome, persuaded the wretched king that he ought not to con- 
sider valid the dispensation that had previously been granted, and that he 
ought not to have married his brother's widow. We repeat it, these scra- 
ples tormented the perverse prince after twenty-eight years of cohabitation 
with Catharine, and after that long reliance upon the validity of the dispon- 
sation granted by Julius IL, legitimately elected pontiff. The jurisconsults 
who gave such advice were actuated rather by tho love of gain than by 
reasoning. It is evident that such a dispensation, which is absolutely and 
undoubtedly within the power of the pope, had not been of rare occurrence. 
Martin V., a predecessor of Julius IL, had granted to the Count de Foix 
permission to marry the widow of his brother; Pagi, Thomassin, Rainaldi, 
and Natslis Alexander, all confirm it. 

Alexander VI. gave a dispensation to Mannel, king of Portugal, who suc- 
cesaively married two sisters. And, to quote later examples, after the Coun- 
cil of Trent, Clement VIII. allowed the king of Poland to marry his brother's 
widow. Louise Maria de Gonzaga successively married, with the pontifi- 
cal dispensation, the two brothers—Ladislas Sigismund and John Casimir, 
both kings of Poland. Urban VIII. granted thirteen dispensations; Alex- 
ander VII. granted eight; the same number were granted by Clement X.; 
two by Innocent XI., and the same number by Innocent XJ1.; various 
others were granted by Clement XI.; and all those pontiffa, both before 
and after the time of Henry VIIL, were men illustrious alike for their doc- 
trine and their virtues. They were convinced that the prohibition of trans- 
versal affinity is not a law of nature, and they knew that the Mossio law 
ordered that, on pain of infamy, a brother should marry his brother's widow.* 

* Novaes, Elements della Storia de’ Sommi Pontefici, vol. tv., p. 241, 1 am not familiar with 


such important doctrines, and J only insert this summary statement because I am sapported by 
20 respectable a wiitor as Novaew. If he did not actually write the note, he at least permitted 
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I roturn to Clem@t VIL He gave provisionally a severe reply to tho 
request of Henry VILL. ; at the same time intrusting the examination of the 
question to Cardinals Campeggio and Wolsey. Queen Catharine appealed 
from a judgment that she rightly considered too favorable to the debauch- 
ery of the king and insulting to the memory of Julius II. We seem to be 
almost brought back to the time when men sought to compel another 
Clement to brand the memory of one of his predecessors. 

The cause being carricd to Rome, was placed in the hands of Paul Capi- 
zucchi, dean of the Rota, who examined it during three years, in the hope 
that the king, repenting, would abandon his demand. 

Henry then had the audacity to constitute himself judge in his own cause, 
and assuming that he was a fitting arbiter in such a dispute, he married 
Anne Boleyn in 1533. She had constuntly irritated the king's desires by 
protesting that she would never consent to his wishes, unless as his lawful 
queen, although it is said that she had previously been less severe with 
others to whom she had sacrificed her honor, as both her mother and sister 
had sacrificed theirs to Henry VILL, the fatal debauchee who was to work 
so much evil to the Church. 

Henry had sent Cardinal Campeggio out of Great Britain, and had with- 
drawn his favor from Wolsey. The pontiff, informed of what was passing 
in England, issued a bull excommunicating Henry, unless within one month 
he took back his lawful wife Catharime, and dismissed the courtesan Anno 
Boleyn. But entreaties, wholesome advice, threats, exhortations, and 
promises of affection, were all alike ineffectual upon the mind of Henry. 
This business was treated with much delicacy, and all Europe knew that an 
excommunication was almost always followed by pardon, when the guilt; 
made the least show of repentance. Clement assembled @ consistory on the 
23d of March, 1534. There were present twenty-two cardinals, all who 
were then in Romo, and there the pope declared the marriage between 
Honry and Cathaxjne valid. Only three cardinals were in favor of granting 
the divorce; the other nineteen condemned the king to respect the mar- 
riage. The sentonce pronounced by the pope, the cardinals consenting, was 
& consequence of this decision; the censures were confirmed, and it was 
said that the king had already incurred then. 

Those who, from an unforeseen case, make a rule for anterior facts,* 
aceuse Clement of imprudence in this duliberation. They say: “If that 
pontifical sentence had been deferred, as suggested by Francis I, king of 
France, the English schism would not have occurred; for, six days after 


it to be written by a skilful theologian, at Rome, fur insertion in this work. I will add that 
such dispensations were granted daring tho ministry of the Cardinal de Bernis, and that, in my 
own titne, st Rome, such wete successfolly sulicited. 
» Novaes, vi, p. 243. 
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-the excommunication was pronounced, letters arriv@d at Rome, in which 
the king of France announced that Henry submitted to the Holy Bee, and 
promised to obsy the pdntifical judgments, provided that the pape did not 
cut him off from the communion of the faithful. Henry farther desired 
that those who were under his suspicions should be excladed from the 
examination of the cause, and that commissioners should ba sant to Cam- 
bray to hear the arguments, motives, and excuses that would be presented 
by the king’s delegates.” 

Moreover, Clament’s accusers add that scarcely twenty-one meaths elapsed 
between the separation and the death of Catharine, and that with her death 
the controversy would necessarily have ended, had it lasted till then. But 
it will be replied, in favor of Clement, that he had not, with the pontificate, 
received the gift of prophecy, and that he had to deal, not with what might 
(or might not) be in the hidden future, but with what was before him in the 
active visible present. Catharine might long survive, and Henry, who had 
masried Anne Boleyn in 1533, remained in a state of divarce. Clement had 
long waited : perhaps some of his advisers hoped that circumstances would 
arise to change the state of the question, The frightful debauchery of 
Henry, the sanctity of the sacrament of marriage trampled under foot, the 
arrogant contempt with which he had treated the words of the head of the 
Charch, all these circumstances demanded that power should remain with 
God. And then, who knows whether the promises of the king, blinded as 
he was by passion, promises which came only after sentence, would have 
proved sincere, docile, and durable? 

Novaes here praises Bercastel, whose sentiments he entirely approves. 
There are other motives to add. The king no longer listened to the sug- 
gestions of reason, and would not yield: the English clergy waa rich, and 
wight be plundered without the king renouncing his passion. 

Immense abbeys, considerable lands, income, benefices, a portien ef the 
landed revenue of England, passed into the hands of the king's minions. 
Clement, who had waited so long, might have waited still Iouger, and the 
same events would have taken place, without allowing history to praine, as 
it can, and must do, the firmness of the Roman pontiff, and his inflexible 
attachment to the rules of church discipline. Those rules Clement never 
for an instant lost sight of. . 

Wo grieve to havo to give these details upoa the extinction of thee deith 
in Englend, The Britons reesived the Catholic faith by the preadiiug of 
Joseph of Arimethes: that faith, when almost forgotten, was revived bythe 
son of King Lacins, who solicited Pope Baint Eleutherins to esnd him mis- 
sionaries, They induced the king and his people to reostve the faith, which 
reigned theré until the fury of Diogletien almost onitinely Aecteogel dt It 
flourished again by the zeal of Gregory the Great, who, tewarde the sices 
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+ of the fifth century, Sent thither some holy monks; and from ibat time, for 

# thousand years, the faith flourished : always solid, pure, and spotlens.* 

On reesiving uews of the excommunication, Henry entirely abolished the 
Pontifical eathority in hie kingdom. He refased the annual tribute which 
had been paid to the Holy See from the days of Ina, king of the West 
Saxons of England, under the reign of Innocent ITE He threatened with 
death all who recognized the pope’s supremacy. He forbade prayera for 
the pope, for which he substituted those impious words: “ From the tyran- 
uy of the bishop of Rome and from detestable enormities, good Lord deliver 
us.” He compelled the clergy to recognize him by oath as head of the 
Church, constitated immediately by Christ. For this, he made a new ordi- 
nation of bishops. He adopted a host of the Lutheran errors, and they 
named him the Postillion of the Reformation ; and, finally, from all the vari- 
ous sects, he formed such a mixture as banished the Catholic religion from 
the entire kingdom. 

Meanwhile a Diet had assembled at Worms, to which Clement sent his 
nuncio, in order to conciliate the Lutherans, who had so greatly increased 
the disturbances in Europe. Ferdinand, brother of Charles V., had decided, 
in that Diet, in concert with most of the princes and cities of the empire, 
that the decree should be acted upon, which the emperor had published at 
Worms, with some orders calculated to arrest the progress of heresy. But 
some other princes, partisans of Lutheranism, John, elector of Saxony ; 
George, elector of Brandeburg ; Ernest and Francis, dukes of Lunenburg ; 
Philip, landgrave of Hesse, and Wolfgang, prince of Anhalt, with but too 
many of the imperial cities—Strasburg, Nuremberg, Ulm, Constance, Mem- 
wingen, Lindau, Heilbronn, Saint Gall, and ‘others—protested against the 
decree of the Diet. It was by this act of protestation that the Lutherans 
required the name of Protestante, which distinguishes them from other 
eretios. 

During all these misfortanes, during all these poignant griefs of the faith, 
other disasters seemed to menace the Church. Soliman; with a terrible 
military erray, prepared in persan to invade the kingdom of Hungary. 
King Berdinand called on the Holy Father for assistance. Clement, still 
generonm in spite of all that had occurred in Rome, neglected no opporta- 
nity to connect himself more closely with Charles Y. He ssked that prince 
whether he would receive the pontiff in Spain, og would himself go to Italy, 
that thay might hold a conference. Charles, with a respectful deference, 
replied that the pope should himself appoint their place of meeting. It 
en ee ne ree eee 
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meet him there. But Clement, worn down by a cruef disease, was obliged, 
to defer his joumney, and evan for some time to renounce the fatigags of gov- 
ernment; and, acoerdingly, he named for the temporary govorament ef Rome 
foar cardinale—Alexander Farnese, Andrew dalia Valle, Augyatine Spinola, 
and Peul Cesi. Shortly afterwards, his health enabled the pope to.aat out. 

We have siready adverted to some facts relating to the English echiam, 
more recent than those which now occupy our attention; but we sould not 
interrupt our recital of such misfortunes, and we are obliged to revert to 
circumstances,@hich preceded that most lamentable seperation. In the 
congrees whieh took place at Bologna, the pope had the happiness ef seeing 
peace concluded between the emperor and the Venetians, and the dukes of 
Milan, Savoy, and Mantua. 

On the 24th of February, 1530, Clement solemnly gave the crown to 
Obarles V. Ho was the last emperor who received it from the hands of the 
pope. The ancient ceremonies were observed. Charles V., wearing the 
crown, held the stirrup of the horse that the pope mounted for the solemn 
cavalcade. The ceremony was also fulfilled of receiving the emperor elect 
as canon of the Vatican, previous to the coronation, in the chapel of Seint 
Mary, between two towers which are near the Basilica. In the charch of 
Saint Petronas, at Bologna, s magnificent chapel was built, which was to 
replace that of Saint Mary. 

Several days after, the pope published a bull to make up for any cere- 
monies of the old rite that might have been omitted. Then, following the 
example of Leo X., Clement granted that the kingdom of Naples should, 
during the life of Charles, be considered part and parcel of the Germanic 
empire. 

Clement, thus friendly with Charles V., would not neglect to beoome also 
more intimately and undoubtedly the friend of Francie L 

On the 9th of September, 1533, the pope proceeded to Pisa. Theage ho 
embarked qn the French galleys, and disembarked at Mageeilles to dincuas 


ancient custom, and sat at table with the quean, wife vf Fransis J. 

tel, in the History of the Ghurch (vol. xvii., p. 943), desoribas the 

cence of Clement's entrance into Marseilles. Ree 
Clement retummed to Rome, where he bad decigfed that his suquemor 
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He appointed as testamentary executors Cardinal Cibo, Salviati, Ridolfi, 
and Medici; leaving them a sum of money to pay the expenses of his tomb 
and that of Leo X. The tomb, in the church of La Minerva, contains the 
bodies of Leo X. and Clement VII. 

Clement VII. was 8 pope of invincible firmness in the calamities and 
miseries of his time, which oppressed not only Rome, but all Christendom. 
He had been s successful cardinal; for, under Leo X., he administered sll 
things prosperously. 

But it is certain that his pontificate was fatal to Romo,if we take into 
consideration the progress of Lutheranism, the English schism, and that 
abominable invasion of Rome. 

Many writers say that Clement was odious to the courts, suspected by 
the princes, of doubtful faith, niggardly, and but little addicted to distrib- 
uting benefits; but they cannot help confessing that, in his actions, he was 
grave, sagacious, and of great genius, when unforeseen circumstances did 
not compel him to change his resolution. 

One of his greatest virtues was the clemency with which he, pardoned 
Cardinal Soderini, who was his sworn enemy, and who afterwards was his 
friend and panegyrist. On the provisional tomb, erected for him at the 
Vatican, the following inscription was very justly placed: “To Clement VIL, 
sovereign pontiff, whose invincible firmness was only exceeded by his clem- 
enoy.” A 

Clement enriched the Vatican library with a great number of volumes. 
A great many of this pope’s letters are extant, to the king of France, the 
king of England, and some men of learning. His letters to Charles V., 
published under the title, Epistolke Clementis VII. ad Carolum V. ; alters 
Caroli V. Clementi respondentis (4to, 1527), are very rare. 

We mention here the connection of Michael Angelo with this pope. 

After continuing the plans relating to the mausoleum of Julius IL, Mi- 
chael Angelo, previous to the misfortunes of Rome, went to lorance ;* 
thence he returned to Rome. He intended, on settling there, to divide his 
time, according to the wish of Clement VIL., between preparations for the 
new painting in the Sixtine chapel and finishing the works on the mauso- 
lTeum of Julins IL, which were to be terminated on an extremely reduced 
plan. 

Under Clement was commenced the fresco of the Last Judgment, which 
was not finizhed until 1541, under Paul I[I. In connection with that work, 


* We have in cur cabinet an original document in his autograph. Michael Angolo, when 
ho wrote this, must bave been in bad circumstances, for he speaks of betug obliged to sail his 
horse for a very moderate eum. This docament, in which the great artist writes his name 
Bwonarroti vorrectly, is, I believe, the only autograph of that great man to be found in 
France, s 
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we may apply to Michael Angelo a passage of Pliny, lib. xxxv.: Pinwit et 
que pingi non possunt—He painted even those things which cannot be painted. 
We shall speak hereafter of this sublime composition, 
The Haly See remained vacant seventeen days.* 


* The medals of Clement VIL. have around the head the words: Cimemni VIL Pot, Max. 

‘The first has on the reverse, the words, GioRIA EY HONORE OURORASTI EVM—Thow hast 
crowned him with glory and honor. It is a repetition of that of Leo X.,of which we spoke in 
our life of that pope. In the field are balls or beeants of the Medicis, 

A pecond reprea@hts the opening of the Holy Gate: M.D.XXV, Rusmravit er CLavert—Hs 
Ras opened and ehut. It is repetition of a modal of Alexander VI. 

A third medal in this collection has these words on the reverse, at the top of the field: Heo 
eve, losmre Faarer Vester--I am Joseph, your brother. Joseph, seated on a kind of throne, 
is making himself known to his brethren. This is an allusion tos convention mede by Clement, 
when a captive, promising Hugo Moncads, one of the generals of Charley V., that he would par. 
don the Colonna who had brought his army into Italy. 

Da Molinet gives other medals : 

1 "The opening of the Holy Gate, with a different exerguc: Bvxr et Porta COLI APERTA— 
The gates of heaten are opened. 

2, Posr MVLTA PLYRIMA RESTANT—After many, still more remain. Alluding to the captivity 
of the pope. Christ is bound to the pillar; below are the rods with which ho has been scourged. 

8. CLavpverve Burst porra—The gates of war are closed. Discord chained near the gaten 
of the temple of Janos, Allnding to the peace between Francis I. and Charles V. Abundance 
appears with the cornneopia in hand. 

4 Vr Porviyvs srpat—That the people may drink. Moses smites the rock with his rod. The 
pope had caused a well to be constructed, into which, by descents, even mules, with their bur 
dens, could be taken down. 

‘Without epigraph: Joseph, standing, receives the homage of his brethren ; some on horec- 
back, 

Bonanni {vol. 4. p- 185) gives other medals of Clement VII.: 

1, Hop satvs Facta Est MVNDO; in the exergue, CLamens VIL, Ano Jusmami—This 
day salvation. has been granted to the workd. Olement VIL, the year of Jubilee, The stable, the 
Infant Jesns, the Virgin, Saint Joseph, the or, and the ase; above, the star, which has stopped. 

2. Misr D, ANGELVM SVVM BT LIBERAVIT ; in the exergue,ME—od hae sent his angel and 
delivered me, An angel conducts Saint Peter, who holds the keys. Allading to the deliverance 
of Clement VIL, leaving the castle of Seint Angelo, where he had been besieged. Lonis Gon- 
aga, who awaited him in the neighboring meadows, conducted him to the mountain of Viterbo. 

$8. Cannog 1Laeve—An unalterable candor. A leafless tree alludes to the burning of Rome, 
‘The ean darts its rays upon one of the besanta of the Medicis, This modal, with a fow varia. 
tions, has bean thrice repeated. 

A In the exergy*s Iverrtia Ex Dro—Justios comes from God. Clement VIL on s mule, sud 
wearing his mitre; two soldiers, disguised az Spaniards, are at his knees, The artist would not 
‘represent the pope ae diaguieed. The disguised sokiiers are Louis de Gonsaga and one of his 


generale, 

5. Boom Homo, in the field; around, the worda, Pao Zo VT ME DiLigERENT—Dehold the mon / 
Thave suffered for him, that they should love me, Eooz Homo are the words of Pilate, the rest 
is spoken by Clement for Jesus Christ : “I have received thie ineult that Christians might love 
me.” Christ, robed, has his bands bound. 


224. PAUL Iil.—a. p. 1534. 


AUL IIL, previously styled Alexander Farnese, of 
en ancient Roman family, was the son of Louis 
Farnese and of Giovanella Gaetani, daughter of 
the duke of Sermoneta. He was born at Rome, 
on the 28th of February, 1468. The tutor of his 
earlier years was Pomponius Leti; but being sub- 
sequently sent to Florence, he there made rapid 
=" }) progress in Greek and Latin. . 

= On his retuyn to Rome, he was appointed apos- 
tolical prothonotary, by Innocent VIL Alexander VI. made him treasurer 
of the chamber ; and on the 21st of September, 1493, created him cardinal, 
when he was only twenty-five or twenty-six years of age. 

When Charles VIII. entered Italy, the pope sent Cardinal Alexander to 
meet the king. Julius II. made him bishop of Parma. It was Cardinal 
Alexander Farnese who crowned Leo X., by whom he was created bishop 
of Frascati. 

The rare qualities of Farnese made him a favorite of Clement VIL. That 
pontiff, when at the point of death, exclaimed: “If the pontificate was 
given by bequest, we shonld in our last will and testament name Cardinal 
Farnese as our successor.” 

For forty years Cardinal Farnese ‘hed maintained the dignity of the 
purple ; he was wanting in no qualification, and all judged him worthy of 
the tiara. 

After the funeral of the deceased pope, on the Ith of October, 1534, 
thirty-seven electors met in conclave ; the first day by inspiration, and the 
second by scrutiny, they elected, as pontiff, Cardinal Alexander Farnese, 
who was then sixty-seven years of age. 

There was universal joy in Rome ; it was the first time, since Martin V., 
and after the lapse of one hundred and three years, that the city had seen 
a Roman seated in the chair of Saint Peter.* 

Alexander took the name of Pan), becanse he was born under the reign 
of Paul IZ. < 





# De Thou is mistaken, whea he says in his History (lib 1, p. 25), that, after the election, this 
pope wished to take the name of Onofrius V., and that, at the coronation, he changed that name 
for that of Paul Hl. Where did De Thou find four popes Ongfrius, that Alexander Farnese 
should be the fifth of that name? Other authors say that Farnese wanted to take the name of 
Honoriva V., ond that the electors pereuaded him not to do eo, 
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Henry VII. continued to exhibit his senseless rage. It was discovered 
that long before he received the bull of excommunication he had already 
decided in council upon the fatal separation with which he threatened the 
Holy See. 

Rome had not been wanting in prudence, and throughout the affair had 
fulfilled her most sacred duties, without neglecting any of the ‘rules of cir- 
cumspection, humanity, or that spirit of concord which distinguished her. 
It was not in the power of Rome to do more, and no human power could 
have warded off the blow. Henry at length sent Anne Boleyn to the block, 
and married his third wife, Jane Seymour, one of Anne Boleyn’s maids of 
honor. A fourth wife, Anne, sister of the duke of Cleves, succeeded Jane, 
who probably escaped the axe only by dying in childbed. Let us pass over 
the execution of the fifth wife, Catherine Howard, convicted, it was said, of 
adultery, and condemned to be beheaded. 

Henry had destroyed two cardinals, three archbishops, eighteen bishops, 
thirteen abbots, five hundred priests and monks, and quite innumerable vic- 
tims among the lower ranks. 

From all parts arose loud protestations against so hateful & ferocity. 
Paul, by a bull of thg 29th of November, 1535, again excommunicated 
Henry. That prince was cited to appear at Rome, in person or by ambas- 
sador, within ninety days, to answer for his abominable conduct. As he 
did not obey, the Holy Father confirmed the excommunication on the 27th 
of December, 1538. 

The Church was now afflicted by a vast number of heretical sects. Be- 
sides Luther and the Anabsptista, the lists had to be kept against no less 
hostile writers, the adepts of Zuinglius, Picard, Occhin, Bucer, Melancthon, 
Bega, and Calvin. The partisans of this last received different names in 
the different countries in which they spread themselves. They were called 
Calvinists in Germany, Sacramentarians in Switzerland, Picardins in Bo- 
hemia, Gueux (or beggars) in Flanders, Puritans in England, and Huguenots 
in France.* 

The apostacy df Occhin was one of the liveliest sorrows of Rome. He 
was general of the Capuchins, and the extinction of that order had been 
spoken of, on the ples that it was infected by the errore of ita head. Paul 
held a secret consistory, and proposed, in presence of all the cardinals, to 
abolish that order. All the cardinals were on the point of agreeing with 
the Holy Father, when Gardinal Antonio San Severino spoke. In an elo- 
quent and generous speech, he urged that it was necessary to act with por- 
fect justice in the matter. “He dwelt upon the eervioes which the Capuchins 


* Fora fall account of Calvin and his work, see the remarkable Life of that heresiarch by 
Audix, tranalated by the Right Reverend J. MeGill, D.D., bishop of Richmond. 
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had rendered, their learning, their zeal for preaching, and the courage with 
which they suffered poverty and gloried in it. Cardinal da Caspi was ap- 
pointed to exainine the dogmatie conduct of the members of the order ; 
and those useful friars, 80 beloved by the people, so simple and so docile, 
were maintained in their privileges, which the pope was even inclined to 
augment, 

” For the purpose of endeavoring absolutely to destroy all thy heresies, the 
pope dispatched nuncios to all the Christian princes to announce his inten- 
tion of assembling a general council, to afford a remedy for all those evils ; 
and off the 2d of June, 1536, he published a bull, which was signed by 
twenty-six cardinals, In it he declared that the sacred congress would 
assemble at Mantua. Duke Frederic having suggested reasons why that 
would not be the fitting place, the pope decided, in 1537, that the council 
should be held at Vjcenza. The German bishops raised some difficulties ; 
at that time difficulties were raised at every step towards doing good to the 
Church. At length the city of Trent was named, situated on the German 
and Italian frontier, and much desire was felt for the first session, which 
was not commenced until later. 

The complaints of the opponents had chiefly related to infractions of 
ecclesiastical discipline. Paul knew the evil, and he desired to give satis- 
faction on that subject to all good Catholics. He formed a congregation 
consisting of nine persons, equally distinguished for learning and piety, 
from among those superior persons who are never rare in Rome. They 
were Cardinals Gaspar Contarini, John Peter Carafa, James Sadolet, Regi- 
nald Pole; Frederic Fregosa, archbishop of Salerno; Jerome Aleandri, 
archbishop of Brindisi ; John Matthew Giberti, bishop of Verona; Gregorio 
Cortese, abbot of Saint George of Venice; and Thomas Badia, master of the 
sacred palace. 

These commissioners drew up a book which contained the principal arti- 
cles necessary to the good discipline of the Church, and presented it to the 
pope; but he deferred its publication, wishing that, being first received by 
the council, it should have the greater authority. 

The chapters contained in this work were then published in Germany, 
with explanations by the heretic Sturm. That is the reason why this counsel 
of this commission, is named in the index of forbidden books, as is proved 
by several authors; but that is explained by the potson of the explanation 
which Starm added to a work otherwise advgntageous to the Church. 

Paul, grieving that war was kindled between Charles V. and Francis L, 
and judging that it was likely to be prejudicial to religion, proposed to 
those two great kings that they should meet him in consultation, and mu- 
tually give proofs of a union proper to extirpate heresies fatal to both 
Kingdoms. The place for that interview was to be the city of Nice. Paul 
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set out from Rome, while the emperor disembarked at Villa France, and the 
Most Christian king want by land to Villanova. 

The princes separately paid their homage to the pontiff, but he could not 
induce them to meet him together. In the interview with the king of 
France, the pope confirmed the privilege given by Eugene IV. to Charles 
VIL ; which indult authorized the parliament of Paris, even the lay mem, 
bers, to name, at their pleasure, persons qualified mentally and morally to 
the benefices beneath two hundred livres tournois. 

The Holy Father had the sweet consolation of inducing the princes to 
sign a truce for ten years. Another piece of intelligence gladdenéd the 
heart of Paul Ferdinand, king of the Romans, wrote word that it would 
probably be not difficult to bring about an agreement between the Catholics 
and the Protestants, if His Holiness would send into Germany some envoy 
illustrious alike for morals and for learning. Paul immediately cast his 
eyes upon the Cardinal Aleandri; but he, constantly deceived by the eva- 
sions of the Protestants, could effect nothing, and, by the pope’s order, 
returned to Rome. 

About this time the mausoleum of Julius IZ. was completed. Clement 
VII. wished the ornamentation of the Sixtine chapel to be all Michael 
Angelo. He freed the artist from his disputes with the family of Julius. 
The original plan, as-we mentioned sometime back, was very limited. 
Michael Angelo was only to make three figures; the others, to the number 
of seven, were to be modelled, only, by Michael Angelo, but finished under 
his direction.* 


* To deecribe the new composition, we must observe thet Julius, everywhare the first, is repre- 
sented on the second elevation, reclining, and scarcely visible, But it 1s generally true, that 
‘when one is dead, much attention is not paid to ore’s living claims. Ae if some eort af fatality* 
lund denied that he should occapy, even in his funereal monument, a place proportionate to his 
ambition, his figure is 20 placed and eo treated, that it ecarcely attracts the eyes of the epectator. 
Beneath, and in a niche, is the figare of the infant Jeous, the work of Schereno de Settignano, 
‘who, according to Vasari, executed it according to a model of Michael Angelo. The two other 
side-niches, of that elevation, are occupied by statues in s sitting posvare, One represents a 
prophet; the other jas eibyl, and ie the work of Raphael de Montelupo, with which Michsel 
‘Angelo is anid to Ire boen ill pleased. 

‘This Geecription starts from the summit of the monument, which is finished with an entabla- 
‘ure with the arms of the pope, an oak, aud candelabra. In the lower portion are the works 
which properly belong to Michael Angelo, and which consist of two etetmes, in niches, represent: 
ing the contomplatice life, and the active life, ander the names of Rachel and Leab. 

The figure of active life, laxger than nature, ts on the loft of the statue of Moses; the ateiue 
ot contemplation fs in on the right, "Notwithstanding the genius of Mishaal Angelo, and the 
‘wealth of Julius IL, who hed striven to prepare for himecif yet one other earthly glory, while 
awaiting the heavenly judgment, this monument shows « relapse inte eerose of the preceding 


omtury. : 
I have always suspected that Michael Angelo, fettered in hie imagination by jealousics, bad 


© WL Qaatremaze, Hist. de Michel-Ange, ». 107. 
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Meantime, Ignatius Loyola had founded the Bociety of Jesus. In spite 
of the immense opposition and formidable warfare carried on against it, this 
society increased with marvellous success. On the 15th of September, 1539, 
Paul, at Tivoli, approved the institution, vive vocis oraculo, and confirmed it 
by bull. dated 27th of December, 1540. This delay proves with what wis- 
dom and pradence affairs are decided upon at Rome. It was only on the 
81st of July, 1548, that the pontiff approved the Spiritual Exercises, com 
posed by the illustrious founder. 

Ignatius was the first writer of his order. A century later it could num- 
ber as authors no fewer than two thousand two hendred and thirty-eight of 
its sons, a number which increased wonderfully up to the time of the sup- 
pression of the society under Clement XTV. 

In fact, it may be asserted, that, up to this sad epoch, the order, in th 
course of a little more than two centuries, reckoned among its sons about 
twenty thoisand writers, without reckoning those who wrote after its sup- 
pression. Zaccaria began to make a catalogue of them, and was only pre- 
vented by death from continuing that really prodigious series of authors.* 

In the year 1539, some citizens and zealous Romans, formed, in the 
church of the Afinerva, of the Dominican Fathers, the Society of the Most 
Holy Sacrament. It was to see that the Blessed Sacrament was exposed, 
in all the churches, with becoming decency and veneration: it was also to 
take every care that the Viaticum was conveyed to the sick. The pope ap- 
proved that holy institution, and granted it indulgences and privileges 
enjoyed by other societies under the same name, whether already then ex- 
isting or subsequently to be instituted. 

In. 1541, on Christmas-day, Paul ITY. ordered the uncovering of the great 
work of Michael Angelo, representing the Last Judgment.t 
1n eome sort been compelled to underrate Julius IL, and that he loved to represent in this Moses, 
at once pontiff and warrior, that politic and warlike pope ; and that the gacret has betn long kept, 
if in truth, Michaol Angelo really felt that regret, and desired to bring his hero opoe more (and 
aay we not add, permanently) upon the stage, Be that as it may, the colosal statue of Mose 
excites universe! enthusiasm. 

‘This work has many merits, and in more than one part, Certainly the head and face of Moses 
are the work of a lofty thought, and of » most practised chisel. There are # breadth of design 
and a firmness of touch, animated by a lively and deep fetling, and « grandeur of form, an im- 
posing boldneas, and an expression of power and of activity, that makes ws cast down our eyes 
‘and aban critielam, 

Buch ia the opinion of all who, on arriving in Romo, rush to the Moses, unlees they have first 
rashed to the Last Judgment; of which we shall presently speak. 

* The Belgian Jesuits, the Fathers De Becker, have, in a series of volumes, sinee given a full 
bibliography of the writers of the Society of Jesus. 

} QuatromBte saya, at p. 117 of his history of Michael Angelo: “ We oak yon if the ubject 
of the Last Judgment, altogether beyond or above the order of sensible things, a subject an 
known, immense, innumerabls, infinite, and beyond all expreation and all ennception--we mk 
you whether such a sabjest is of a nature to be treated by any kind of imitetiont We boldly 
reply: Nol 
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At this period he gave the cardinalate to Henry, infant of Portugal, whom 
hereafter we shall have to mention as king of that country. 

We now hasten to record one of the most glorious epochs of ‘the reign of 
Paul OL. 


“Tf you insist that it is, we reply, that according to all that the imagination can suggest of 
such an immense catastrophe—of the convaision of all the elements, of the appoarance of the 
Sapreme Tribunal, before which alt mankind must spear, and of the resurrection of the dead— 
to give to such a scone, not indeed ite fall éxtent, bat even « mere sketch proportioned to the 
visual faculty, would require in « single paintcr an assemblage of all powers, many of them 
incompatible with each other, from the mero natare of the human faculties.” 

According to Quatremére, it would be possible, if we admit the merely imaginary possibility 
‘of the agsemblage of all the qualities necessary for a subject so multitudinondly composite—it 
‘Would be possible, we say, to pictare to one’s self the upper part, or that of the angels, with the 
effects of luminous harmony, which only a Tintoretto or a Rubens could paint, The middle 
portion, or that of the blessed surrounding Christ, uniting all the beauties of the predes 
tined, already introduced into the celestial escort, would bo rendered visible by the brush of a 
Raphael or a Corregio. ‘The lower region would belong, of right, to Michael Angelo ; it would 
De the portion of his bold drawing and violent expression, and, if it is to be enid, of bis execa- 
tion, i « manner which seems to find fecility only in the difficult. As much as to say, conac- 
quently, that such e subject, if not inaccessible to painting, is so to any single painter, 

“ Yes,” exclaims Quatremére, “such 9 subject can in truth belong only to the art of the post.” 

Pootry can do all, because it addressee itself to the mora) sense of mankind, which itself is 
capable of following it and travelling with it inte all the wortds. 

Well! that is what Michael Angelo, working within the limits of his art, and especially of 
that portion of his to which the nature of his talent confmed him, ably conceived and executed, 
within a space which, though undoubtedly lange for & plotare, mest still be very Limited for 
such a subject. . 

‘He could command but a amall space. ‘And so, starting from the top, and.in the semicireular 
spacea formed by the springing of the two arches, st the end of the chapel, Michacl Angelo 
painted groups in the air, bearing the instruments of the Passion, 

A dozen of thoee young persons, in attitudes more appropriate to art than to the duties in 
which they are engaged, are carrying the cross; another group of five or mx similar figures, 
accompany the crows, bearing with them the erown of thorns. 

In the corresponding curved space is a group of eight or ten young mon (or angels without 
wings), of the same proportions and apparent age as the preceding, gathered around the instra- 
meats of the Paasion, which they carry, such’as the pillar, the ladder, the spear, and the sponge. 
‘Below the spaces oocupied by these groups, on both sides, and on # much larger ecale, are two 
crowds, not mere groupe of personages, composing the celestial army of the patriarchs, of the 
just of the Old Law, of the propheta, apostles, martyrs, and all the heroes of the Old and New 

‘Testaments, carrying or presenting, in homage to the Supreme Judge, the instruments of their 
ea de acini . 

‘What wise and good servants of God, what skilful, generous, and vigilant sentinels bave boon 
those pontiffs, who, seeing the influx of Christians to this chiefest of earthly temples, addreased 
to them so powerful s precept, © lesson so ardent and #0 true, while these Christiane etill inv 
agined that they only came in search of » pleasute, an emotion af joy,» satisfaction of curt 
osity, « mere recreation after 90 long # journey! This was one ef the noblest inspirations of 
‘the popes ; and it was not one of them alone who was inspired by that nobls thought Julius 
IL, Leo X., Adrian VI. himself, in not prohibiting, and Paul ILL, all joined in aputribwting to 
the same end; each of them, in turn, held, as it were, the painter's brash And yet.qome deen 
the journey to Rome anproductive! It has brought into the bosom of the Obursh’ more than 
one Protestant, unshle to resist euch teaching. 

But aftcr duly returning thanks to the patrons who eo long and 80 firmly aoppentbh Michast 
Angelo, let us deprive him of no portion of his glor;. 
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On the 13th of December, 1546, the twentieth general council, known as 
the Council of Trent, and extending to 1563, held its first session in that 
city. The eighth was held on the lith of March, 1547. At that time a 
terrible epidemic prevailed in the place, and the council was transferred to 
Bologna, where two sessions were held, in spite of the repugnance of Charles 
¥., who pretended that the Frénch had offended him, and who continued 
publicly to manifest serious discontent. That prince also showed great irri- 
tation against the pope. Paul, in 1545, had given Parma and Placenza in 
fief to Peter Lonia Farnese. That prince being killed by » conspiracy 
among hig subjects, the emperor wished to treat Parma and Placenza as be- 
Jonging to the imperial domain, under the pretext that hs formed part of 
the duchy of Milan. 


£ . 

‘We have anid that in the composition there are two crowds. In fact, only those of the first 
places around Christ are represented fully. In the perspective, on either side, are » multitude 
of heads, difficult to number, which more or loss diminish in ifeight, in the distance of each 
group. In the midst of these groups appears the figure of Christ, at whose side is the Bloared 
Virgin. He seems to turn towards the spat where the reprobate are deen. At some distance 
pelow, Michael Angelo has depictedgs group of eight young people. No doubt, though they 
are not wingod, they represent the angels sounding the trumpet that is to call up the dead. 
Michael Angelo seizes, in turn, all the arguments that the Church uses to encourage the gvod 
and to alarm the wicked. 

The group of angels separates two other groups, of which the one on the side of Christ con- 
elsts of the risen ; some of whom, by thelr attitude and apparent motions, are about to aacend to 
heaven ; others, to whom protecting hands, and efforts variously expressed (the effect of gener- 
ous prayer could not be more generously expressed), facilitate the moans of rising to the regions 
of the blest. 

‘The other group, in parallel as to place, bat in opposition as to subject, ie the mans of those 
whom the supreme sentence hurls into the abyss. As in the preceding group, the action of 
rising in accordance with physical laws is made sensible to the eye by the aid of those who 
evidently facilitate the agent; 80, by the motions of a contrary action, all the reprobate bodies 
are soen carried and urged towards the abyss in positions and attitudes most frightfully com- 
plicated, but with a tendency that indicates most clearly x diametrically opposite direction, 
leaving no doubt that they are drawn towards the regions of the damned. 

Fes eald, that in the countenances of those who aided in causing that fall, he could perceive 
the physlognomies of flatterers, of perfidions edvisers, and of all those who in Iifa urge others 
to yield to the passions. This supposition of Fos’s, however, would imply shat all these per- 
‘verse sinners would still heve tho miasion to continue their crimes. It would be more reason. 
able to believe that the crleatial acntence has caused & supernatural forco to inflict that punish. 
ment. All at that moment is mysterious, prodigious ; s miracle the more should not astonish 
‘usin a cataclysm which proves to men of little faith what they deserve by.their abandonment 
of justice, af charity, of honor, and of the virtues by the aid of which eternal beatitude is to be 
attained, 


Ye fo in those groups that Michsel Angelo has multiplied, beyond the powers of description, 
with » bold disregard of the greatest difficulties, and yet with inoredible truth and correctnom 
of design, multitudes of figures, in attitudes that seem possible only in dreams, and in which, 
however, trath and correct drawing defy criticiame 

Buch in the first painting one seeks at Rome, after viewing the pelntings of Raphael, or be- 
fore necending to the chambers and lodges And whet emotion te felt whem = veromony in 
‘which the pope offtciates, calis you to the Sixtine* chapel, and this master-piete ie before your 
eyes for some hours! 
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Among the cardinsls created in the eleventh promotien by. Paul waa 
Charles de Lorraine, son of Claude de Lorraine, first duke of Guise, and of 
Antoinette de Bourbon, and brother of cardinals John and Louis de Lor- 
raine, and of Mary of Guise, wife of James Stuart, king of Scotland. 
Charles was born at Joinville, in Champagne, on the 17th of February, 
1525. In 1638, when only thirteen years old, he was named archbishop of 
Rheims, and as such he successively crowned three kings of France—Heanry 
IL, in 1547; Francis IL, in 1557; and Charles IX., in 1661. He was a 
Prince endowed with eminent qualities, but of such imperious disposition 
that Pins V. called him “the tramontane pope.” Pius IV. had already 
named him “the second pope.” 

In the twelfth promotion of cardinals, 1548, were included Charles de* 
Boprbon, son of the duke of Vendome, brother of Anthony, king of Na- 
varre, and uncle of Henry IV., king of France; and the other, Cardinal de 
Bourbon, who was proclgimed king by the League on the 21st of November, 
1589. Peace was not restored between the pope and the emperor. That 
monarch thought fit to publish at Augsburg a profession of faith that was 
drawn up by the bishop of Nuremberg, the Bishop of Sinodia, and some 
writers; bat at Rome it was considered that the emperor, in dndeavoring to 
terminate the differences with the religious dissenters, had overstepped the 
rights of @ temporal sovereign. For, in the twenty-six chapters of which 
that confession consisted, it treated on the principal dogmas of religion, on 
the sacraments, and on the ceremonies of the Church. There were two 
chapters contrary to the discipline of the Latin Church; one of them 
granted marriage to priests, the other permitted the laity to receive com- 
tmunion under both kinds. This formula having been published in Germany, 
to serve a8 a rule there until the council should decide and regulate points 
of faith, the name of Interim was given to this celebrated imperial deter- 
mination. It is quite true that many other formulas of the same name were 
at various times granted by Charles V. on the subject of religion, until 
formal decisioys could be given by the council; but that which had the 
greatest circulation under the name of Interim was the one published on 
the 16th of May, 1648, when the council was actually in session. It was 
also called Interitus, because it was mortal to those who embraced it. 

Some authors compare this formula to the similar ones called exotica, 
ecthesis, and type, and compare Charles Y. to the emperors Zeno, Heraclius, 
and Constantius, authors of those three famous formulas. 

It is certain that the Inierim was disapproved by the pope, who thought 
it extraordinary that the emperor should undertake on his owr part to regu- 
late matters of religion in the empire. The Interim was also nitackeg by 
Catholic and even by Protestant writers. Among the former were Robert, 
bishop of Avranches; Conrad Olingius, theologian of the order of Saint 
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Francis at Rome ; and Francis Remée, general of the Dominicans. Among 
Protestants were Gaspar d’Aquila, Philip Melancthon, and John Calvin 
himself. 

To obviate the evils which might arise from that Interim, the Holy Father 
sent into Germany the bishops of Fano, Verona, and Ferentino, as spos- 
tolic nuncios: They had full powers to treat with Charles V., and induce 
him to desist from his unfortunate course. The pope recommended a con- 
duct full of mildness: he gave them faculty of dispensation as to the two 
articles, provided always that the purity of our religion should suffer no 
prejudice.* But the nuncios soon perceived that the obstinacy of the 
Protestants would yield not s jot on the subject of the partaking of the 
cup, and that their preachers, who, for the most part, were apostate monks, 
would by no means consent to leave the women with whom they had con- 
tracted a sacrilegious union; so the vigilant and courageous pope could 
effect nothing by the negotiation. It is established, then, that in this affair 
Paul was only conciliatory, and merits none of the reproaches which have 
been rashly addressed to him after the event. No less under Paul than 
under so many other popes, bas the most consummate prudence constantly 
guided the wise Roman court. 

Charles V. had occupied the State of Placenza, and the pope had ground 
to fear that the State of Parma would also be occupied. The son of the 
assassinated prince claimed to, rule, as successor to his father. All these 
affairs, besides other circumstances that might be blamed, could not be 
brought to » happy issue, because the pope was old and suffering, The 
conduct of Octavius Farnese so violently irritated the pope that he became 
dangerously ill. Prompt remedies brought him to himself, but the death- 
blow was struck. A fever came on, which terminated the pontiff’s life on 
the 10th of November, 1549, at the age of eighty-one years, eight months, 
and ten days, after having governed the Church fifteen years and twenty- 
uine days. It has been remarked that he created seventy-one cardinals, 
among whom two were his nephews, and four his succesagre, Julius IIL, 
Marcellus Ii, Paul IV., and Pius IV. 

Paul died in the palace of the heirs of’ Cardinal Carafa, at the Quirinal, 
‘which he had occupied on account of the purity of the ait. He was then 
removed without pomp to the Vatican Basilica, and placed in a temporary 
tomb. Afterwards he was laid in s magnificent tomb, the work of the 
famous William della Porta, called the Lead Brother (del piombo), because 
it was his office to affix the leaden seal to the pontifical bulls. This tomb 
was executed under the direction of Micheel Angelo, and the superintend- 
ence af Annibal Caro. 


* Novnes, vii, p. 49. 
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It is said that Paul TIL, just before his death, repeated these words: “If 
taine shall have no dominion over me, then I shall be without spot, and I 
shall be cleansed from the greatest sin.”—Ps, xviii. 13. 

In the Biographie Universelle (vol. xxii., p. 74), it is seid: “Paul IL was 
naturally gentle and moderate; he loved poetry, and wrote it with facility. 
His letters to Erasmus and Sadolet are full of erudition. Feller (iv., p. 278) 
says that this pope wrote dissertations on some of the writings of Cicero.” 

Novaes, in his notice of Paul IIL, bestows great praises upon his virtue, 
his prudence, his justice, his greatness of soul, his firmness in adversity, his 
moderation, his magnificence, and his acquaintance with both divine and 
human things.* : . 


* Our collection contains three medals of this reign. In one, the head is bare; in the second, 
the head is covered by the long white cap worn by aged popes. The third has the tiara. On 
the embroidery of the copes are seen the opening of the Holy Gate, acts of denelliction, end a 
templo like that of Vesta. 

On the reverse of the first, we read: ANNONA PoxtiFicta. Abundance holding the corauco- 
pla fn the left ands statue in the right hand. A basket of froits and flowers, On the left 
helmet. 

On the reverme of the second is seen the palace Farnese, with thirteen windows, Legond: 
Frxpator Harve Zorvu. This, the finest palac: in Rome, was begun by Paul Il, after 
the plans of Antonio do Sangalo, and finished by Alexander Farnese, under tho direction of 
‘Michael Angelo. 

The third modal has the legend: ¢2pr} Zmas cdauu—The Juror of Jupiter refreshes and glad. 
dene, Ganymede watering UHes. The word ¢rpvimlludes to tho namo Farnose. The ‘idea is 
somewhat complicated. ‘The water is the gift of the sky (Jupiter). We give this explanation 
only for Just what it is worth. The lilies in the arms of France are doubtless alluded to by the 
flower. The pope restored peace in France, and that peace rejoiced ber provinces as water re- 
joives planta. The young mast is too naked, but is very clegantly modelled on the antiquo, 
Some think that the scalptor should have written the word «paver, instead of the word stppatre. 

Du Molinet gives slao; 1. Nkc PREMVS TEHTIO, NEC BECVNDVS. In the field, Fyrvaa vinvar 
OSTENDENT— Neither tho first nor the second is greater thaft the third Fhe future will show the 
man, This refers to the three popes who have borne the pame of Paul. Samt Paul 1, a great 
pontiff; « friend of King Pepin of France, and a zealous patron of images. Poul IL, s Venetian, 
was active in preventing the progress of the Turks. He was a coalons upholder of eccleaisstical 
discipline. The legend is not a happy one. Erasmus praised Leo X., without doing wrong to 
the other Leos, whom he mentions. Hero proference seems to be given to the third Pau}. 
Legends of medals woquire tact, and great delicacy of expression. The illustrious Pope Pau! 
‘TH, might have been diffexently and yet fully ealogisod. 

9. SAVLE, SAVLE, QVID MOH FERSEQVERIS. In the exergus, Vas ELECTIONIE— Saul, Soul, why 
dost thou persecute mag The vesvel of election. In the fiold, Saint Paul is seen falling from hig 
hore on the Damasons road. 

3. Domnsve cveroprr tz, Dowrsvs Frorgctio rvA— Tie Lord guardeth thee ; the Lord is thy 
protection. Two horsemen struck by lighting, but not injured: in commemoration of an nocldent 
which befell Cardinal Farnese before he was pope. 

4. As ancient chariot, drawn by four horses. In the front, Pesce holding an olive-teasch. 
Without epigraph. Réeruck to commomaorste s victory over the Perogiaos. 

5. Secvnrras temronva—-The security of the times. In the fleld, three borves pravcing. 

6. In the field, sucvnrvamt PeereTva—To perpetual eccurity. Around, Pavivs UL, Poxr 
Max. Lrowmamam acoznmvs coumvetvit—Pant IE surrounded the Leonine oity with dalle 
That part of Rome in which the Vatican is situated, ‘The churches, walls, and certain of te 
seven hia are shown, 
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Bome was disfigured by many deserted and neglected streets: the houses 
were isolated from each other. Paul gave them a better form; he made the 
streets straight and clean. The Romans thanked him by dedicating a 
statue to bim in the capitol. He it was who set up the bronze equestrian 


1, Secvartas. P, R.—The seourity of the Roman people. A young Roman sleeping on an 
antique seat ; beneath, an extinguished torch. 

8. OMNES REGES GERVIENT BI—AU izngs shall serve him. We have seen this same coin 
under the reign of Callixtus IIT, In the medal of Callixtus IIL there is # cross surmounted by a 
tiara; a temple towards which three persons extend their hands. On the left, Rome, helmeted, 
holding « buckler in the left hand. One of the persons is supposed to represent Andrew Doria, 
The allusion is toa treaty of peace between the pope, Charles V., and Venice, against the em- 
peror of the Turks, 

9. Dowve mma ‘po. on—My Rowse 1¢ the house of prayer. Christ, armed witha scourge, is 
driving the dealers from the temple. 

10. DIRIGENTVB PEDES MEI IN VIAM PACIS—My fect will be kept in the pathe of peace. In the 
midst of the field a lily of France beneath the rainbow, and then these words: FapERE TVvo, 
Duve—By Thy altance,O God. Struck at the peace between Charles V. and Francis I, brought 
about by the mediation of Paul. 

11. Atma Roma—Suilime Rome. Rome covcred with buildings, and surrounded y walls, 
The tomples, streets, and several hille are seen. 

18. Ta the field: Farxzsrxa DoMvs CvRA EsvsD. ImPENDIs Q. In the field: A sono exct- 
TATA—The Farnese palace, built by the eave and at the expense of the sane pontiff. Fayade of the 
Farnese palace. It is the same we have seen above, but with some variations. Here we must 
Rot omit to say, that to build this palsce, 2 great part of the stones were taken from the Coli~eum 
Such a profanation of co fine an anctent monument could not take place now 

18._RvFix., in the middle of a great mass of fortifications. In the exergue, TVSCVLO REST.— 
Tusculum rostered Rofin, now the Rufinclia house, which belonged to the Jesuits, and was 
afterwards occupied by Lucien Bonaparte. The Rufinella is built not far from the ruing of ‘lo~ 
culum. The restoration must have been inconsiderable, for it is deserted now. 

14. ANNO FVBILEO M.D.L.—The year of Jubilee, 1350. The church of Seint Peter was some- 
thing as it now is. I think, therefore, that this medal is more recent. However, Bramante had 
received his iuetroctions from Juhus, II. The two side domes are higher than they now arv. 
‘The central dome terminates in a point, in » kind of Gothic form. 

In the exergue, Perno, Arosr, Prin —To Peter, prince of the Aposties. 

15. ‘The Holy Gate, in which are the Words: Hac porta Dut—This ie the gate of the Lord 
Around: JveTl INTRABVET PER RaM—The just shall enter through it 

16, HANC PRIVNT MIRACOLA sBDEM—Miracles seck this holy seat. In 1588, Michael Angelo, by 
Paul's direction, removed the ancient equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius to the capitol square. 

17 Fumrv apro FRACVRRE, A figaro in » two-horse chariot, about to pata ths goal. Chacon 
says that Paul could guide hearts as he would guide coursers. (Du Molinct.) 

16. Prevatt ET oomopo Poxtirrova—To the pioty and convenience of the pontiff. The 
Pauline chapel of the Vatican, 

19. Varta MENTEA WNIVNT—United hearts shall unite. Allusion to the eloquence of Paul, 
who united the efforts of the kings of France and Spain skainst the Turke. Tho cascade of 
Dorn! ia seen for the first time, The waters, amamed by the'caxe of the pope, rush swiftly dows 
and prevent the flooding of the neighboring lands of Rieti. 

.20, Burnpicrio Domrmt sveRR voe—The blewing of the Lord upon you. ‘The popo bleaws + 
fleet going to meet the Turks, 

In Bonanui, vol. i., p. 190, there are some other medala: 

1, Avirg Farwnetonya errnpm—The ancestors of the Farnese family, In the shield sis 
lilies, placed 1, 2,8, 1. A mark of affection for the French. 

2, Without inscription. A serpent entwining a Griffin in his folds. It is thought thet the 
serpent fs Prudence (the Holy See) resisting the effrrrs of the Grifie, Henry VITL 
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statue of Marcus Aurélius on the capitol square. In the barbarous tenth 
century the populace called it the statue of Constantine. * Sixtus IV. re- 
moved it to the square of Saint John Lateran, as being an admirable soulp- 
tare of the ancient Romans. Whenever Pietro of Cortona passed that 
horsé, he would exclaim, “ Why do you not walk ; do you not know that you 
are alive?” 

To those reader’ who have been at Rome, we should say, that it was 
Poul IIL who opened the street that connects the bridge of Saint Angelo 
with the Strada Giulia, which, finished in 1548, still bears the name of the 
Pauline street. On the Aventine, he constructed a very fine bulwark, which 
is still the admiration of engineers, He completely restored the Basilica of 
Saint John Lateran. To him also the Vatican is indebted for the Pauline 
chapél and the Royal Hall, in which solemn ombassies were received, Rome 
was not the only recipient of his favors ; the fortress of Perugia is also due to 
him, and he added some fine defensive works to the citadel of Ancona. ‘Tho 
whole Christian world lamented the death of Paul IIL. 

Tha Holy See was vacant two months and twenty-five days. 


225. JULIUS HI.—a. v. 1550. 


ULIUS IIL (ohn Maria do’ Ciocchi del Monte), the 
son of a famous Roman jurisconsult, was born on the 
10th of September, 1487. 

Julius IT, in 1512, made him archbishop of Man- 
fredonia, when he was only twenty-five years of age. 
Paul TI. created him cardinal in 1586. He was the 
first who presided as apostolic nuncio at the Council 

P of Trent. On ali ofcasions, Cardinal del Monte dis- 
played so mach intellect, justice, prudence, and skill, that he had tho 
reputation of being the most distinguished member of the sacred college. 
Tt was he who, in concert with the Cardinal Guidiccioni, reformed the tribu- 

As aoon as the death of Paul IL was known, Cardinals Salviati, 
Gonzags, Cibo, della Rovers, Madracci, del Monte, Trachsess, Doria, and 
Pacheco, who were at Trent ‘and Bologna, set out for Rome. The-electors 
formed three factions—the Cesarians, the French, and the Farmesians. 
Before they assembled in conclave, they resolved to choose the best candi- 
date smong those worthy of the tisra, and in that number were Cardinal 
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Pole, Sfondrati, father of the future Gregory XIV.,"da Carpi, and Ridolfi. 
Serious fears were felt in the conclave, because Pompey Colonna, after the 
death of the pope, had occupied Palliano, and other castles of bie family 
which had been confiscated, and which he,-had retaken, as he stated, to 
maintain his rights. In consequence, the protection of Rome was intrasted 
to Horatio Farnese, who had four thousand men under his command, and 
who was supported and assisted by four tribunes—Tofquato Conti, Julius 
Orsini, Nestor Baglioni, and Papirio Capizucchi. Usually the conclave met 
on the eleventh day after the death of a pope, but, on this occasion, it did 
not meet until the nineteenth day. The delay was solicited by the French 
cardinals, to give the other cardinals time to come from France. For the 
first time, there were introduced into the conclave six physicians and six 
surgeons, of various nationalities, 

After the customary ceremonies, Cardinal Pole, of the royal blood of 
England, was proposed for pope. He was illustrious for both knowledge 
and piety. In a scrutiny he needed only two votes, and the cardinals im- 
mediately determined to elect him by way of adoration. The day was 
drawing to a close, and it was believed that this impulsive movement of 
adoration, which leads the cardinals to proclaim aloud the name of the 
pontiff elect, was about to decide the question, when Cardinal Pole, with 
unmoved countenance, and opposing the strength of his virtue to that lively 
impulse, observed that, God being the author of light, it was not right thus 
to decide in the dark, and he entrested the conclave to postpone the elec- 
tion until the next day. Nothing could be more welcome to his adversaries. 
They made use of the authority of Cardinal Garafa, afterwards Paul 
TV., who was renowned as a learned and pious man, and they insintated 
that Pole was suspected of Lutheranism, because, when legate at Viterbo, 
he had not displayed great energy against those accused of heresy. Then 
Cardinal Alvarez de Toledo was thought of, a relation of the duke of Alba, 
viceroy of Naples. He had the favor of the emperor and of Cosmas, duke 
of Florence; but he also lacked two votes, which he could not obtain. 

Farnese was favorable to Cardinal Cervini, but the emperor was against 
him. he French proposed Salviati, a Florentine, and Rodolph da Carpi ;— 


8. Marvae—Gpecdily. A dolphin fights a crocodile, and pierce hie beck with fine armed with 
sharp pointe, Allusion to the aid given by the pope to the Veustians, when at war with the 
Egyptian Turks, Matwre tcans thst the assistance arrived in time, and was the cause of the 


victory. . 

& Without epigraph, NIKHTHPION—T7he prise of victory. The ancient Romans wed to 
strike medals after victory, and throw them stnong the populace, and the castom was 

in modern Rome. Allusion to the defeat of thé Tunisians by Charles V., to whom Paul UI. had 
sent gelleys to re-enforce his flect, 

5. Pavive IIL. Pont. Max, AN. XIII. In the field, Arxrerer rw DAKY—Zbo the sovereign 
prince of the priests, Another allusion to the above-mentioned victory. 
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the former celebrated. as a negotiator under Leo X., Clement VIL, and 
Paul IIL; the other, recommended by Catharine de Medici, queen of 
France. Neither of them was agreeable to Cardinal Farnese. The king of 
France had vainly put forward Cardinal d’Este. The struggle lasted two 
months, and an agreement seemed impossible, when the votes suddenly 
centred on Cardinal del Monte, though he had been opposed by all three 
parties, the Imperilists, the French, and Farnese himself. The election was 
decided on the 7th of February at three o'clock at night, by Italian reckon- 
ing of time (i. nine o'clock in the evening). The conclave consisted of 
forty-eight cardinals,—twelve French, two Germans, five Spaniards, and one 
English. The other twenty-eight were Italians or Romans. Thirty-two 
votes, two-thirds of the whole, were requisite. 

The new pope was sixty-three years of age. He was crowned on the 22d 
of February by Cardinal Cibo, first deacon, and took the name of Julius 
TIL, in memory of Julius IZ., who had given the cardinal’s hat to Antonio 
del Monte, uncle of the new pontiff. 

On the 24th of June, 1550, the day of the Feast of Saint John, Julius 
took possession of Saint John Lateran. 

On the first day of his pontificate the pope reduced the amount of im- 
posts, and especially that on wheat. This measure, contemplated by Padl 
TIL, had been prevented by, his death. 

Daring the conclave, the forty-eight electors had agreed that whoever 
should be elected would be held pledged to recall Orsini, governor of Parma, 
and restore that principality to Octavius Farnese. Julius IIL, on his acces- 
sion, waa faithful to his engagement, and gave the government of Parma to 
Octavius, with the title of Vessilifére (standard-bearer) of the Holy See. 

The Jubilee, announced by Paul IL, was then opened, and it was in this 
year (1550) that the pious institution of the Santissima Trinitd de Pelegrint 
commenced its charitable operations. This distinguished work, founded by 
Saint Philip Neri, may, as Novaes* suggests, be called the miracle of Chris- 
tian charity. It iseintended for the reception of all convaleacents who are 
discharged from the hospitals of the city, and of the pilgrims who go to 
Rome to visit the holy places. Pilgrims receive hospitality there for three 
days. 

This year Italy suffered much from s great scarcity, and Rome was 
burdened by the presence of an immense number of paupers. Julius im- 
ported breadstuffs, and his action restored plenty. 

During the Jubilee, the Indulgences are suspended throughout the world. 
The pope excepted those which were granted td the Society of Jesus. At 
‘Trent, Julius had known Faber, Lainez, and Salmeron, theologians of the 


* Novacs, vii, p. 66. 
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pope, and therefore he gave the society numerous marks of his favor, and 
confirmed it by new bulls. 

On the 81st of May, 1550, Julius made his first promotion of cardinals; 
he gave the hat to Innocent del Monte, who, it is said, had been adopted as 
a son by Baldwin del Monte, brother of the pope. This selection made an 
unfavorable impression ; Innocent del Monte not appearing worthy of such 
an honor. On account of the care he had bestowed upoy a domestic animal 
belonging to the pope, this favorite was called at Rome the Cardinal dela 
Scimia. He head neither talents nor conduct to recommend him : the other 
cardinals néver showed him any regard. In a second promotion the selec- 
tion was wisely made, and included men from all parts of Christendom who 
were worthy of such a dignity. 

Julius knew how useful the Council General, of which ho had been presi- 
dent, might be made, and he convoked it to mest at Trent, with the Cardinal 
Marcellus Crescenzi as president. To that cardinal he added, as nuhcios, 
Sebastian Pighini, bishop of Manfredonia, and Louis Lipomani, bishop of 
Verona, desiring to do honor to the episcopacy that the heretics sought to 
abase. 

The council, notwithstanding the opposition of the Protestant princes, 
opened ita eleventh session on the Ist of May, 1551, and continued to its 
sixteenth session, celebrated on the 28th of April, 1552. Then the labors 
of that august assembly were interrupted by the war of Parms, and by 
that which the Lutherans had declared against Charles V., in concert with 
Henry IL, king of France, who desired to weaken the emperor, and could 
not see that he at the game time was allying himself with the enemies of 
the faith, 

In this conjuncture a Diet was assembled at Passau, on the Danube, in 
which the Protestant princes, by a solemn treaty concluded in the year 
1552, obtained liberty to exercise their religion.* This treaty is called Tar 
Rexzetovs Pzacz, and formed part of the public law of the empire. By 
this agreement, confirmed at Augsburg in 1555, the »cmpercr, end the 
members of the empire, both Catholic and Protestant, “engaged that they 
would do no violence to princes or States who embraced the novelties of 
Luther, or who persisted in the old and true religion. They promised that 
this union should not be disturbed by any differences of faith. The two 
parties, weary of the wara produced by the new heresy, concluded that 
treaty in which Charles V., besides restoring liberty to the Landgrave of 
Hesse, who had been arrested in breach of good faith, made numerous con- 
cessiops to the Lutherans, thenceforward called Protestants, because they 
hail protested against the decrees of the Dict of Spires, which ordered all 


* Novaes, vii, p. 76. 
Vor. F487 
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the members of the empire to respect the ancient doctrine. Hence Protest- 
ants may call that Religious Peace the real foundation of the liberty which 
they have since enjoyed. How much of evil to the Church! 

However, the belief that peace was perfectly restored was but vain; the 
heretics took advantage of various wars to propagate their srrors, In order 
to obviate new afilictions, the pontiff, who feared that the ravages of the 
achiam might extend still more in Germany, founded at Rome, by the care 
of Saint Ignatius Loyola, a college for the instruction of young Germans 
and Hungarians. They were intended for the priesthood ip their own 
countries, to sustain the Catholic faith if it were shaken, and to restore it if 
it were destroyed. The pope contributed from his own funds towards the 
maintenance of the college, and each cardinal contributed according to his 
means. There was thus provided an annual income of three thousand and 
sixty-five crowns, which the beneficent Gregory XIIL subsequently in- 
creased to the sumi of ten thousand. 

By a brief of the 31st of July, Saint Ignatius was himself invested with 
the direction of the college ; his order, the Jesuits, being the principal‘pro- 
fessors, 

At that time the Siennese expelled the Spanish troops from their city, 
and from the military posts on the coast, and gave their allegiance to Heary 
IL, king of France. Peter de Toledo, viceroy of Naples, then sent into 
‘Tuscany an army of twenty thousand infantry. It had to pass by the fron- 
tier of the Ecclesiastical States; and Julins, fearing a repetition of what had 
happened to Clement VIL, guarded his frontier with eight thousand men. 
But the French and the imperialists carried into all the neighboring States 
the furies of the war. Julius endeavored, but in vain, to mediste between 
the belligerents. He then resolved to aid Cosmas de Medici againat the 
Biennese. 

By a bull of the 26th of January, 1554, Julius ordered that there ehould 
never be two brothers cardinals at the same time in the sacred college.” 

Edward VL, kigg of England, dying on the 6th of July, 1558, Mary, his 
eistar, succeeded fo the throne. Julius employed the fitting means to bring 
back that nation 6o the faith. Cardinal Pole, whose sentiments were widely 
different from those attributed to him by Cardinal Carafa, was sent to ne- 
gotiate the return to concord and unity. Already, even, a solemn embassy 
was about to leave London for Rome to offer respectful obedience to the 
pope. But Julius had not the consolation of receiving these ambussadors ; 
he died on the 284 of March, 1555, at the age of sixty-seven, after reigning 
five year, one month, and sixteen days. 

* That bull was confirmed by Pins IV. on the 12th of January, 1560, but bybeiqu—_, 


came obsolete, I have seen in our owa day two brothers, Joseph and Antonio Doria, in 
mecred college together, and in 1851 there ware two princes there named Hlaria, 
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Various reports have been circulated aa to the cause of his death; the 
true cause was an uninterrupted snocession of fits of the gout. He went 
to inspect the works going on at the famous villa, outside the Gate of the 
Beople, which still bears his name: braving the weather too much, he was 
attacked by the fever under which he sank. 

Julius was of lofty stature. His eyes sparkled, his nose was long, and 
his countenance sometimes indicated irritability.“ But habitually he was 
mild, liberal, the friend of justice and of peace ; and to those virtues he 
added knowledge and the gift of a captivating eloquence. Repenting of 
having annoyed the cardinals by giving the purple to the adopted son of 
his brother, he tried by every means to destroy the repugnance which that 
choice had caused to his own authority. Julius loved to grant to the cardi- 
nals all just and possible favors that they might ask, and even suggested 
such favors, and tried every method by which to make himself agreeable to 
the sacred college. If he had not done something to oblige them, he was 
sleepleas on the ensuing night. It is also remarked that Julius was often 
obliging to his enemies. Bercastel describes him as one of those subaltern 
spirits that shine in the second rank, but suffer eclipse in the first; a firm 
soul, but short-sighted: fit to execute, but not to command. But too 
much has been said about that villa and the recreation that he sought 
there, which could be not otherwise than pure and innocent, as many 
cardinals daily visited him there, when the pope, retired for the time from 
strict etiquette, could welcome them to his table, and loved to assemble 
them there.* 


* Modals of Jaliue HI—1. Jorzvs HI Port. Max. In two medals, the head ie bare; in the 
third, it is covered by the tara 1 and 2, the embroidery of the cope shows the pope an his 
throne, giving the staff of command to s captain.general of the Chureh ; 8. A part of the church 
of Saint Peter's, which a procession of various personages is approaching. On the reverse of the 
first medal is the Greek word xparctsei—-J am conquered. Pradence, with the symbols of the 
serpent and the mirror, seizes fortune by the hair. ‘This is copied, with questionable taste, from 
a Greek model, struck by Agathodles, and bears the same device. The workmanship, both om 
the aide of the head and on the reverse, is exceedingly delicate. 

2. Vimeo rva Gloria Panrve—O Virgin, the nativily is thy glory. Bato around the heads of 
the mother and child. The Virgin, imitated from Raphael, 

8 Fors vinenus. Virus svie—Fowntain of virgin water, at the Futian ola. Tho medal 
represeniis the villa built by the pope. It is now abandoned, bat there ero still traces of the 
building, That cool and shaded villa, watered by the Acqua Vergune, or vingin waters, wan a 
plosaure-honse, te which the pope retired for restoration from the fatignes of his sovereign etn 
tion ; thoogh, evth there, he sometimes convoked the cardinals, to conault with them an political 
affairs, The Acqua Vorgine had firmerly been brought to Rome by Marcos Agripps, but the 
equeducta had fale into ruin. Julius rediscovered this fountain, renowned anwag the Romans. 
Adrian L, as carty a4 the year 790, intended to conduct it to Rome, Jultus successfully finished 
the wortes thet Zdtian had began. When the sged cardinals, to whom the escent of the hefty staix, 
came of tho Vatican was irksome, consented #0 pasa the October ereningn at the villa, the pope 
fequently went there, Absurd secnsations bare been made aguinet him on thas sabject. It 
hhas been written, for Snstence, that on one occasion, e master of the ceremonies aceosted His 
‘Holiness with the inquiry: " Beatisslns pater, ras eit consistortum— Wl thore bs 0 eonsistory 
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We shall enter, with Novaes, into details upon some important acts of 
J linus. 

He introduced reforms into the Roman chancery. He founded a congre- 
gation of six cardinals, whose duty it was to ascertain the needed imprové- 
ments in the collation of benefices. He ordered that any cardinal who 
possessed several bishoprica, should choose one, at his own pleasure, and 
vacate the others within six months. He published a bull against laymen 
who meddled in the investigation of points af heresy; his object was to 
check the Venetians who had added lay inguisitors to the ecclesiastical 
inguisitors, Julius was incessantly watchful to preserve the peace of the 


tomorrow, most Holy Father?” and that the pope replied: “ Oras erit sinsa—To-morrow there 
silt bo Viti.” That reply has been ignorantly blamed. The most important basiness was 
transected by the pope and hie cardinals at the Villa. And as to the word sinea, vineyard, it is 
jost simply 2 mere modest synonym of the word villa, The country-seat of greet man of Bore 
4s called a villa; the country-seat of a citizen of Bome is called « vineyard. 

Da Molinet gives two other medals of Julius IL: 

1, D. Ivirvs IIL emrvs. Curwriana BEX ac PATER—D. Julius, king and father of the 
Christian republic. D. may be an abbreviation of Dieus (saint) ; but if no, the artist has erred, as 
that title did not belong to Julius. More probably, the D. signifies Dominus, This medal alan 
showa the Holy Gate. It is a repetition of a medal of Paul III. 

9. Nonza carson. In the exergue, Boxonza—WNone dearer. Bologna, Bologus seated ona 
trophy, with books, presents ane on the right hand; in front, wheat on three little hills, sym- 
bolic of the name of the pope, who studied in his youth st Bologna. 

8. GEMB ET REGHYM QVOD NOM SERVIERIT TIBI PERIBIT—The people and the kingdom the! 
will not serve thee will perish, An allusion to the English echism The threat has not been 
verified. 

4, Pax Wratia Reasrrrvra—Peace restored to Raly. Traly sented, holding out the right hand 
in eign of alliance, the cornucopia in the left, Jutiue III. never commenced = war, end he, as 
epeedily as he could, put an end to that which was foreed upon him, on account of Parma, On 
that enbject, Chacon says: “However the popes may abound in the spirit and sense of their 
duty, and however pacific their habits, it is impossible bat that they shall be sometimes removed 
from the port of tranquillity to the stormy sea of pablic affhira” 

5, Nos avrm Poryivs Ezvs eT oves Pascvas xivs—For se are hie people, and the sheap of 
MMe pasture. The English are supposed to say this when negotiating for a retarn to the Holy 
Boo, Upon the mountains, in imitation of the seven hille of Rome, appear sheep and shepherds’ 
dogs, ‘This medal was circulated in Grost Britain, and especially in Ireland, and rejalcad all 
Christians who had remained faithful. 

6. Pourve ur Burvarvle Narionva—The port ond reftige of the natlene, endl apnonn- 
cing that Rome is tie Catholic city. This medal was struck on the arrival of Gimon Buleca, 
patriarch eleet of Bebylon, by whom the inhabitants of this country sent letters to the poye in 
Syriac, protesting thelr attachment to the Holy Bee. A Roc et ine one nine Wy eek 
two ships are entering st fall eail. 

1 ‘PORDYS OLANE, YIM IXVRACTR—A® ancresous wtight,srength invinalte. Atien, kitbel- 
ing, supports the globe. Adrian IV, lpes confident, spoake Biferentiy, we aay “eye 
cal dignity is a weight that crushes the strongest.” 

8. Anetta RmeunGne. In the exargue: VE 3¥NO.LN NOVinERED how hale sige 
again; as new, at the last day. In the field, Jnlieg with the Gare an bi two 
kings, sapposed to he the Emperor Ferdinand and Philip I. ; on ¢he right, 

Pole; on the lett, « third eovereign—probably, like the two others, a mediator Se peath ° 

% ‘Fao evn vis, ventas, we ¥rE1—I ate the way, the tenth, ond the Ups. ‘The Waheed, Yather 

lo « cloud, holding im the lett hand a globe and eros, and bleming eth the right hand 


Church and of Europe. He maintained the ecclesiastical immunity which 
many magistrates had violated in Spain, and which the French had attacked 
in Cormica. He restored the Concordate of Nicolas V., for the collation of 
benefices in Germany. . 

In Naples he appeased the disturbances caused by the censures of the 
holy Inquisition, in such wise that while the guilty, who had agitated the 
kingdom, should be punished, their property should acorue to their nearest 
relatives, and not to the treasury, as the viceroy Peter de Toledo wished, 
who maintained that there, as in Spain, the property of heretics ahould go 
to the king’s treasury. 

Aided by Cardinal Cervini, he reformed the college of the cardinals, and 
freed it from some abuses. He repressed the cupidity of several religious 
who were ambitious of the mitre, by ordering that no one of them should 
ever be made bishop, unless with the express consent of his superior, and of 
the cardinal-protector of the order. 

Julius with inexpressible joy received Simon Sulaca, monk of Saint Basil, 
patriarch elect of the East, sent by the Nestorians, who wished him to be 
confirmed and consecrated at Rome. Simon received this favor, and was 
sent back to his country with considerable gifts. 

Julius founded at Rome the archiconfreternity of the Holy Sepulchre; he 
wrote to all the Catholic princes, exhorting them to give alms for the reator- 
ation of the churches in Syria; and he granted to the society of the Holy 
Crucifix, at Saint Marcellus, the privilege of annually delivering one pris- 
oner condemned to death, provided that he was not guilty of the crime of 
treason. The same privilege was granted to many other cities in Chris- 
tendom, 

The Holy See was vacant sixteen days. 


226. MARCELLUS II.—a. p. 1555. 


‘HIS pope was celebrated for his horror of nepotism ; 
“\\Q} he forbid all bis nephews to come to Rome, He 
#8‘ was born on the 6th of May, 1501, at Monte Sano, 
jj in the March, in the diocese of Oximo, near Loretto, 
ex was originally named Maroellas Cervini de 
Bpennocchi. In his infancy he was of very feeble 
f constitution, but gifted in mind. He became 
RH versed in Greek and Latin; he loved arta, and 
himself drew and sculptured with elegance. 







A false report obtained circulation in Italy. It was affirmed, with all the 
effrontery of false seience, that Italy was threatened by s general deluge, 
which would make no tess ravage than that of Noe. It was even reported 
that*Clement VIL, at the advice of some fanatics, had taken refuge at 
Tivoli, hoping that its mountains would protect him against that scourge. 
But, if he went there, he no doubt had some sounder reason for it. Be 
that as it may, the populace, and a great number of noblemen (for on euch. 
occasions all ranks sink to the populace), took precautions, as if any 
could avail them to escape! Marcellus thought that it was only needful 
for him to oppose to such absurdity the language of reason, wisdom, and 
sound natural philosophy. He wrote a dissertation upon that panic terror, 
and presented it to the pope; and the rumors which had disturbed the 
peninsule were quieted. 

On the death of Clement VIL, Maroelina was regarded with favor by 
Paul IIT. 

Or the 18th of December, 1539, Marcellus being in France ag apostolic 
nuncio, was created cardinal-priest, and then sent to Germany as legate a 
latere to Charles V., and subseqnently accompanied that prince to Madrid. 

When the nuncio left Spain, Charles V. wished to reward him with a 
pension of ten thousand dollars’ But Marcellus declined, saying : “ Hither- 
to I have been the minister of the pope ; and such I wish to continne, with- 
out binding myself to any foreign prince.” He hed the title of biahop of 
Reggio; but the friendship of the pope retained him at Rome, and to ad- 
minister his diqeese he deputed James Lainez, one of the companions of 
Saint Ignatius. 

In 1645, Paul created Marcellus president of the General Council of 
Trent, but recalled his friend to Rome when that Inderim was poblished. 

On the 5th of April, 1555, the electors, to the number of thirty-six, 
entered into conclave. Cardinals Ranucci Farnese, and Guido Ascanius 
Sforza, immediately thought of placing Cervini, then aged fifty-four years, 
upon the throne of Saint Peter. That report having reached the ear of 
Cardinal Carafa, \# approached Cervini, and kneeling, veneréted him as 
pope, exhorting all the cardinals to elect him. 

Thence they went to the chapel, where he waa unanimously lected. On 
the 10th of April he was consecrated under his own name of Marcellus, 
because Seint Marcelins had always’ been invoked by the Otrviii Shsilly. 

‘The new pope had slways been'known for his piety, his kuoWindge! ded 
his constent virtue, ‘The universal Olmrch expected greet-jeedlfiom this 
pontiff, From the fret moment he showed great courage. 
of his Catholio majesty solicited the pardon of s oriminal o “for 
murder. Marcelins replied that it did not seem fitting to commence a 
pontificate by pardoning s homicide. . 
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He always rose early, and, without calling for any of his servants, lighted 
his own lamp. This pope was accustomed to quote the words of Adrian V.: 
“No man is more wretched than the Roman pontiff; all his felicity is 
bitterness, The chair of Saint Peter is full of thorns ; and, moreover, its 
weight will oppress the strongest.” 

The austerity of Marcellus was such that he thought of banishing music 
from all the ceremonies of the Church. Palestrina, then chapel-master in 
the Vatican Basilica, begged bim to postpone the execution of this project 
until he heard a Mass composed according to true ecclesiastical style. 
When Marcellus heard it sung by six voices, on Easter-day, he was affected 
even to tears, and he abandoned his firet idea. This Mass was published 
under the title of the Mass of Pope Marcellus, and dedicated to his succes- 
sor, Paul IV. 

Mareellus, the implacable enemy of Inxury, loved temperance alike in his 
food and in his expenses. It has been said that he intended to suppress 
the Swiss Guard, saying: “It would be better for the pontiff to die by the 
hands of the wicked, should such a thing happen, than set an example of 
® disgraceful fear, or an unnecessary pomp.” Yet without exaggeration, 
there are circumstances under which the Swiss Guard at Rome is indispen- 
sable. Moreover, a motive of policy has always existed for employing such 
troops. The Swiss, who have been on guard at the Vatican, take back into 
their own country a love of Rome which especially maintains the Catholic 
feeling of Uri, Unterwald, Luzerne, and of many other cantons. 

The maintenance of our religion in Switzerland is a miracle, traversed 
as that country has been by schisms and grievous separations. The reai- 
dence of some Swiss at Rome, during a certain time, has been a remedy for 
@ part of those evils; and I repeat, that those frank and candid people take 
back into their mountain homes habits of respect for Rome that no system 
of negotiation could replace, 

I speak now of the Swiss Guard of the Vatican ; with respect to the Swiss 
regiments, if Clement VII. had had two thousand men of that nation in 
Rome, it is probable that the city would not so easily have been taken by 
the army of Charles 'V. The Swiss are brave, true warriors. No general 
when opposed to them attacks without great caution. 

‘The seal of the pontiff for the reform of clerical discipline caused him to 
aay that ecolesiastics with the care of souls ehould never be employed in 
public occupations, And it was his intention to confide the civil govern- 
ment of his Giates to laymen. He allowed none of his relatives, not even 
his brother Alexander, to approach Rome, where, says Novaes,* the relatives 
of new popes always flock to receive the fertilizing dews of the Vatican. 


* Novaes, vii, p. 99. 
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Being urged to receive his nephews Richard and Herenniua, and give 
them apartments in the palace, Marcellus replied: “What business have 
our nephews in the apostolical palace? Is it their patrimony ?” 

‘Whatever he promised he hastened to perform. “We would not have to 
blush,” said he, “for being unfaithful, should we have promised and not 
kept our word.” 

All these virtues wore extinguished by a violent fit of apoplexy, and he died 
after governing the Church only twenty-one days.* He was interred at the 
Vatican. A surgeon was accused of having poisoned s wound in this pon- 
tiff's leg, caused by his fall from a horse; but the autopsy proved that that 
was false, 

Marcellus was distinguished by his lofty stature. His face wes thin, his 
eyes black, and his countenance agreeable. One of his eyebrows was 
higher than the other. He rarely smileds but sometimes he suddenly 
showed gayety. Theodore Bibliander, a Protestant, praises this pope as 
being both holy and learned. Pietro Polidori wrote the life of Marcellus 
in very pure Latin. 

The Holy See was vacant twenty-one days.* 


* Medals,—1. Head of Marcellus, bare: Manceavs II, Port, Max — Marcellus IL, Sovereign 
Pontiff. Reverse, Hitanrras Powrrsica—Pontifical joy. Female figure, standing. A pelm 
and & crown of wheat ears, 

2%. Reverse, CLAVES REGHI O@LOEVM—The keys of the kingdom of heacen. On the exergur, 
Roua. Jesus Christ, head surrounded by a glory, gives the keys to Saint Peter knocling, 

‘Du Molinet describes two others: 

1. Withoat epigraph. A female seated, and having a hook in her right band; in her left a 
helm. 

2, Frat Pax IM Vintvre TUA. In the exergue, MEmonme OPT. PRINCIFIs.—Let peace be from 
thy courage. To the memory of the exedlent porn. Figures of Peace, Justice, and Abundance, 
standing. 


Boaanni mentions other medals of Marcellus IL. : 

Nosras Lavens—Ours is hidden. In the field, » star above an antique altar, tpoa which are 
bright flames, Typotius gives this explanation ; “A ptar shining and an altar smoking must 
allude to tortures and vows.” Bonanni justly rejects this explanation. Perhaps, however, it 
may monn: A star gives light, a fire gives flame and smoke. Our lot is hidden from us, we 
know not a8 yet God's juggment apon us. 
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227, PAUL IV.—a. ». 1555. 


: AUL IY. (John Peter Carafa) was born on the 28th 
of Jane, 1476, at Capriglia, in the kingdom of 
Naples. At an early age he applied himeelf to the 
study of Scripture, and afterwards made great 
progress in the Greek, Latin, and Hebrew len- 
guages. By order of Leo X. he resided at Venice. 
He was able not only to discuss points of dogma 
Mf with the Greeks, but could with facility converse 
wid As Feri Oe ben acuawe 

Julius II., in 1505, made him archbishop of Chieti. It is not correct to 
say that in his youth he took the habit of the Dominicans, nor that he re- 
signed his archbishopric to assume the habit of the Benedictines ; it is cer- 
tain that he was always attached with the sons of Saint Dominic. It is 
also thought he at one time wished to enter the order of the Camaldulen- 
sians, but their superior, Paul Giustiani, his great friend, would not receive 
him. As our readers know, he subsequently, with Saint Cajetan, founded 
the Theatines. F 

Juliua IT. sent him to England, to collect the “ Peter’s Pence” which that 
kingdom paid to Rome. During the siege of Rome, John Peter was vio- 
lently persecuted by the Germans, and to escape the sight of such disasters 
he retired to Verona, and afterwards to Venice, with his monks, 

Paul IIT. summoned him to Rome to aid him with his advice, alike as to 
the reform of church discipline and the labors of the council. Carafs firmly 
and modestly refused, but the pope having thrice repeated his request, he 
was obliged to comply. ' 

On his arrival at Rome he fell ill, and the pope resolved to give him the 
purple, which he received on the 22d of December, 1536. It is said that 
when the seoretary, whose duty it was, presented the red hat with the usual 
compliments, Carsfa briefly thanked him, and then said: “Now hang the 
hat up on a nail.” 

Paul IL, on the 15th of December, 1849, named John Peter Carafa 
archbishop of Naples ; but in consequence of the opposition of the viceroy, 
Peter of Toledo, Carafa was unable to take possession of that See until 
1550, under the reign of Julius IIT. 

After the funeral of Mareellus, forty-five cardinals, then in Rome, met in 
conclave on the 15th of May. The imperial ambaesador at that time 
warned Carafa not to become a candidate, as the emperor had excluded 
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him. On receiving this unbecoming notice, Carafa bravely replied: “If it 
is the will of God that I become pontiff, the emperor cannot prevent it; 
and I shall be all the more thankful, because I shall owe it to God alone.” 

‘The electors were upright. The imperial partisans preferred cardinals fis 
Carpi, Pole, and Moroni; but the cardinals attached to France would have 
none of them. To remove all subject of difference, Cardimal Alereinder 
Farnese, in conjunction with Cardinal d’Este, proposed Oarafs. The 
French, who did not dislike that proposal, hastened to his room. Then da 
Carpi and the cardinal of Toledo arrived, and they conducted him to the 
Pauline Chapel. Carafa excused himself, and proposed the nowsination of 
Cardinal Nobili, a man of exemplary piety ; but his appeal was disregarded. 
Carafa was placed in a chair to receive adoration. He resisted, and en- 
deavored to get away. Farnese detained him. Cardinal Carafa was almost 
infirm, and his hands were fastened to his chair. His lips alone still re- 
sisted, and asked to be spared, but.exclamations drowned his words. How- 
ever, notwithstanding the noise, it was perceived that three votes were 
wanting, and in that case the mode of adoration often becomes mischievous 
to the objects of it. Then cardinals Pazzo, Moroni, and Sforza, leaders of 
the imperial party, clearly perceiving that they would lose in the scrutiny, 
gave their votes; and Carafa, dean of the sacred college, at the age of 
seventy-seven years, was elected by the way of adoration, on Ascension-day, 
May 23, 1555. 

He declared that he retained his see of Naples, and that he would take 
the name of Paul, in evidence of the devotion he had always felt towards 
Saint Paul, and also to show his gratitude towards Paul IIL and the Far- 
nese, who were the chief authors of his exaltation. 

On the 26th of the same month he was crowned by Cardinal Pisani upon 
the steps of the Vatican, near the portico.* 

On the following day, reviving an old custom, he gave a banquet to the 
cardinals, the dukes of Ferrara and Urbino, and the ambasendore of the 
princes. So sumptuous « papal coronation was not previously known, The 
ceremony took pl 06 on » Sunday, according to ancient custom, which, how- 
ever, hed not been observed by Julius IL, Leo X., Clement VIL, Paal IIL., 
or Julins IEE. 

The taking possession of Saint John Lateran occurred an the 99th of 
October, 15565. . 

Shortly after his exaltation, Paul summoned to his palace, as his mere- 
tories, Casa, Gualenghi, Bini, and Fiorabelli, the most skilful Latin snd 
Italian writers of thet day. 

Although the new pontiff, up to the time of his exaltation, hed Hved in 


* The steps of the partion ase shown on « medal of Paul DL 
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the poverty prescribed to the Theatines, he determined to support with due 
splendor his sovereign dignity. His steward, inquiring how he desired the 
appearance of his court and person to be provided for, he replied, mogniji- 
cehtly, as becomes princes. M 

Subsequently, considering the susterity of his former life had inspired 
the Romans with some fear, he showed himself great and generous. He 
loaded them with favors, renewed old privileges, and gave them the city of 
Tivoli, the administration of which he took from Cardinal d’Este, whom he 
recompensed otherwise. The Romans soon learned to call him the delight 
of their city, and in their gratitude erected a marble statue to him at the 
capitol, the work of Pirro Liguorio. Still more, they formed a company of 
one hundred and twenty horsemen, as an unpaid body-guard of the pontiff. 
Ten of them daily did duty in that honorable service, with which the pope 
showed himself much gratified. These guards were known as Knights of 
the Faith, or Knights of the Dove. Circumstances, however, brought 
abont difficulties. The pope’s declaration of war against Philip of Spain 
occasioned discontent in the guard, which depriving it of the pope’s favor, 
it dwindled to insignificance. 

Three English ambassadors arrived in Rome, They were sent to the 
Holy See by Philip, and Mary, his wife, queen of England. They asked 
pardon for the past errors of England. Paul affectionately embraced them, 
released the kingdom from all the censures it had incurred, and to increase 
the dignity of its sovereign, he erected the island of Ireland into a kingdom, 
a title which had been given to it by Henry VIIL and Edward VL, but 
without the sanction of the Holy See. 

In his first promotion, Paul created only one cardinal, his nephew, Charles 
Carafe, 

Charles V., weary of governing Spain, where he had reigned thirty-eight 
years, and Germany, where he had reigned thirty-six years, a period during 
which he had gained forty victories, and undertaken fifty journeys—nine in 
Germany, six in Spain, seven in Italy, ten in Flanders, four in Franoe, two 
in England, two in Africa, eight in voyages on the Mediterranean, and two 
on the ccean—determined upon & voluntary abdication. 

In 1556 he resigned the government of Spain to his son Philip IL, hus- 
band of the queen of England, and the administration of the empire to 
Ferdinand 1, his brother. He reserved for his personal disposal a 
hundred thousand crowns, twelve -servants, and « horse which he needed 
for exercise, aud he retired to the monastery of Saint Just, of the order’of 
Saint Jerome, apon the confines of Castile, where he died im 1558. 

Ferdinand was-then elected-emperor; but Paul refused to approve the 
election, because, he said, it derogated from the spostolical dignity. 
Neither the abdication of Charles V., nor the election of Ferdinand, could 
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be recognized without the consent of the Holy See, and the empire could. 
only be considered vacant on the death of Charles V. 

Meantime, the East Indies had in a great measure been converted to the 
Catholic faith, by the apostle of the East, Saint Francis Xavier, one of the 
coadjutors of Saint Ignatius in founding the Society of Jesus. 

While the Lutherans in Europe were calling for the destruction of the 
order, Francis, with his own hands, had baptized in Asia a million two 
hundred pagans. In fact, according to the calculation of Segner and 
Pichler, Francis won to the Church more souls than had been taken from 
her by all the heretics from Simon the Magician down to Luther and Cal- 
vin, in the course of fifteen hundred years! When God in his goodness 
designs to grant a recompense, he usually gives a thousand for one.* 

At the solicitation of John IIL, king of Portugal, ‘the Holy Father, in 
the month of February, 1658, erected the Church of God into an arth- 
bishopric, and established new sees in the places converted by Xavier. 

On the 16th of December, in the same year, Paul published bull against 
all engaged in intrigues to reach the pontificate. Saint Charles Borromeo 
so strongly approved of this bull, that when he returned to Rome he abso- 
lutely dectined to talk about the future pope, to either the duke of Florence 
or Mark Antony Colonna. 

For some months Paul had felt suspicious of his nephews, and his love 
for them began to cool. 

The first to speak to the pontiff about the conduct of his nephews was 
the duke of Guise, who on his return from an unsuccessful expedition 
against Naples, told the pope that his nephews had betrayed the Holy See. 
On the other hand, Philip, king of Spain, ordered his ambassadors to pre- 
yent the pope from giving his confidence to Cardinal Carafe, who had pre- 
vented the prince from giving his favor to Mark Antony Colonna, 

In this state, it happened that the pope, in a congregation of the Holy 
Office, spoke warmly against an abuse which was charged against Cardinal 
del Monte, whom on that account the pope proposed to deprive of the 
purple. Oardins’ Pacheco atiributed the fault to the youth of del Monte. 
Then, the pope, inflamed with a holy zeal, exclaimed, “Reform! Reform !” 
“ Most holily spoken,” replied Pacheco, “ but it must begin with us,-with 
ourselves.” The Holy Father was silent, thinking that these words applied 
to his nephews, who were guilty of greater exceases than those impated to 
del Monte. : 

The last blow to the influence of the nephews was given by Bongiano 
Gianfiliazei, minister of the duke of Florence, iar ar re a 

: 


. Tat wet he remus of Cann Blot othe Propaganda ot Homa be ke 
on the authority of innumerable and incontestable documents in his kessplag. 
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insults received from Cardinal Carafa. The cardinal had closed ‘the door 
in the face of that minister, who had waited upon His Holiness on import- 
ant business, to expose, in the name of his prince, great wrongs on the 
part of the cardinal; among others, that of levying intolerable contributions 
upon the clergy. The pope then privately consulted a pions Theatine, in 
whom he had full confidence, who completely enlightened him ag to the dis- 
orders of which the Carafas were guilty. 

Paul, convinced of the misconduct of his nephews, assembled an extra- 
ordinary consistory, explained his family misfortune, and by a decree 
ordered that his nephews and all belonging to them, their mother, the wife 
of one of them, their sons, and all their servants, should leave Rome within 
twelve hours. And then he deprived his nephews of their dignity, and of 
the power which they had abused. 

@srdinal Carafa was exiled to Civiti Lavinia, near Albano, and then to 
Marino. John Carafa, duke of Palliano, general of the pontifical State, 
and prefect of the galleys, lost those high offices, and was exiled at Gallese. 
Anthony Carafa, marquis of Montebello, was compelled to retire to his 
marquisate, situated in Romegna. All three were to be tried for high 
treason if they should leave their place of exile. 

Some cardinals endeavored to intercede for the culprits, but the pope 
forbade their names to be mentioned. However, he retained near him Car- 
dinal Alphonso, son of Montebello, a young man only eighteen years old, 
because he was of an ingenuous disposition. 

‘When the three exiles had left Rome, the pope said: “ Now, we both can 
say, and ought to say, Of our pontificate the first year. 

Paul could say that, believing himself freed from the fetters of nepotism, 
but he might have added that it was also the last year of his pontificate, for 
very soon after he was attacked by a fever, which, at eighty-three, he had 
no strength to resist, and he died three months after his severe but most 
just sentence, Like Vespasian, he said that a sovereign ought not to die in 
bed, and he ordered his pontifical vestments to be brought to him; but he 
was 80 weak that he could not rise, and he breathed his last on the 18th of 
Angust, 1559, after governing the Church four years, two months, and 
twenty-seven days, He was interred in the Vatican. In 1559 his remains 
were removed to the Dominican church of Le Minerva, by order of Saint 
Pius V. 

The Biographie Universelle thus speaks of this pope’s opinion of medicine : 
“ This pontiff was passionately fond of the science of medicine, but though 
he considered physicians the first among the learned, he kept himself free 
from needing their cares, He had read the best authors on that science, 
especially Galen, in the Greek original. Caraccioli, in his manuscript life 
of Paul IV., spokan of by Marini, ssys that that pope was his own physician 
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to the end of his days, and kept himself in an invariable state of vigor. He 
took no medicine and was never bled. Yet he go honored and favored phy- 
sicians, that all of them who were distinguished in Rome for their skill, 
desired the title of archiatro, or chief physician to the pope, in the hope 
that by this title and the pope's favor they would attain success. 

Paul IV, was of lofty stature; he had pale complexion, a stern glance, 
eyes sunken but bright, short nose, and scanty beard. His vaice was deep, 
and his gestures indicated both modesty and dignity.* 

He was the author of that Confession of Faith which is now made by 
bishops when they take possession of their Sees. He forbade the opening 
of any passages across churches, or mendicants begging in them, that peo- 
ple might not be disturbed in their devotions. He instituted the ceremony 
of the Cavalcade to the Afinerva,.on the day of the feast of the Annunciation, 
and also the Pontifical Chapel, celebrated on the day appointed for honor- 
ing the memory of Saint Thomas Aquinas. 


* The three medals in our possession have the head covered by long whito cap. Legend: 
Pavive ILI, Poxt. Orr. M—Paul IV, sovereign and excellent pontiff. 

‘The reverse are—firet: Roma RESYRGEKe—Rome uprising. Rome, armed and surrounded by 
trophies, Javelin in the right hand, and # buckler in the loft, At her feet are drums, clarions, 
and an amphor, and a book with the letters S P.Q R, &. 

Second: Dowvs MEA Dove oRationis voo—My house is called the house of prayer, Jeeus 
Christ on the left, armed with a scourge. The ground is covered with pieces of money that 
have fallen from the table of a money-changer. An old man, falling on hie knees, as he endeav- 
ora to make his eecape, A merchant with a casket, and s woman with  water-pot on her bead 

‘Third: Lx yivcTmve EMERGENs—Coming forth from the waes. Christ in Petor’s bark, his 
companions drawing their neta. 

‘Du Molinet adds: 

1, Anxo Dom M.D.L.VI, Port. svi. Prnso. Struck on the creation of the noble guard. 
Faith preeents her aymbols, the chalice and Gospels. A moda) of elegant workmanship. 

2. The armos of the house of Carafe, without inscription. The tiara surmounting the keys; and 
in the field, gold, with two bands of silver. 

8 Beara apes—Blewed hope. Hope holding in the right hand a flower ; in the left, a bunch 
of poppies. At the foot of the figure is a full ear of wheat. 

& Beatt qvi Cvstopr7nr vias MEAs—Happy are those who keep my ways, A bead of Christ, 
young and majestic, 

5. Dancers zoster aff uonrrs—Learn justice, you who cre warned. Justice hebiing the even 
scales and the swerd. 

6. Cuavan mmemx ocmvourse—The hays of He Ringdom 4f the Rewvene, Christ giving the keys 
to Baint Peter, 

7, Hanm, Reer—Horeay repressed. The pope crowned, on his thrane; eee 
Tight. Two men are kneeling before the throne. 


Bonanni, vol. 1,, p, 263, adda: 
1. Nx perearce youu commmaat— Lest something worse befall you. Christ the geople. 
2% Donazs oF PEnrarvya—Thow slatt Jas forever. In the field, ia the 6 death's 


ae remove ae houngiaa: om the right, « bridge; on the Jel, the copae sagghe. open 


8. peo Vacasere—Dering th saceney ofthe Ses ‘The arma of the cantina chetebeslais, 
Ascenius Sforra, eurmonated by erdased keys, | ‘Phe chamberlain hae the sight +6 teste money 
during the vacancy of the Holy fee. 
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Paul was the first to order awnings to be placed to prevent the rain or 
the syn from interrupting the feast of Corpus Christi, which traverses the 
aquare of Saint Peter’s. 

Every year during the Carnival, he on one day invited the whole of the 
sacred college to dinner. He said it was fitting that the prince should 
sometimes recreate himself with his brethren and his sons. 

He twice saved Rome from famine at the expense of the treasury, which 
he well knew how to administer. 

His table was magnificently served, but what he ate was barely sufficient 
to support life. 

His fasts were not confined to those of obligation, and he contributed to 
restore the custom of fasting in the Church. 

His sleep was very short, and much interrupted. When unable to sleep 
at night, he would riee, but not disturb his servants, for fear, as he said, 
that he should deprive them of the gift of God, as he styled sleep. 

Great as were his virtues, they could not secure the constant affection of 
the Romans. His severity made him many enemies, so that after his death, 
although he had done justice upon his nephews, the people levelled the 
pontifical statue set up in the capitol, threw the head into the Tiber, and 
destroyed the armorial bearings, and all the monuments of the Carafa 
family. This violence was punished in the following reign. + 

Several works of this pontiff are extant: De Symbolo, De Emendanda Eo- 
desia, and the Bide of the Theatines, of which he was the founder. 

The Holy See was vacant four months and eight deys. 


228. PIUS IV.—a.p. 1559. 


TUS IV. (John Angelo de Medici) born at Milan 
on the 3ist of March, 1499 (Novaes, vii, p. 
142), was the son of Bernardine de Medici and 
Cecilia Serbelloni, an illustrious lady of Milan, 
where some members of the Medici family, driven 
from Florence by tie violence of the civil wars, 
had taken refuge. John Angelo toak the doctor's 
cap at the university of Bologna. He reached 

Rome ‘on the 26th of December, 1527, the same 
ici 0h Hie eons hee whe, thirty-two years later, he waa raised to the 
throne of Saint Peter. Clement VIL. named him spostelio prothonotary, 
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and Paul made him governor, first of Ascoli, and then of Citta di Castello; 
five years afterwards of Fano, and then of Parma. Thence he was scent 
into Hungary with the general of the Italian troops. When he returned to 
Rome, in 1548, Paul commissioned him to settle a boundary dispute between 
Bologna and Ferrara. 

John Angelo was next sent to Poland, as commissary against the Turks 
and Lutherans. He accompanied John Baptist Savelli, general of the pon- 
tifical troops, and auxiliary of Ferdinand, king of Hungary. John Angelo 
became, in succession, governor of Ancona, archbishop of Ragusa, vice- 
legate of Bologna, under the Cardinal Moroni, and then governor of Pe- 
rugia and Umbria. Finally, on the 8th of April, 1549, he was created 
cardinal-priest of Saint Pudentiana. 

Pope Julins HII. sent him as legate with the pontifical army that marched 
against Octavius Farnese. Peace being made in 1553, Charles V. named 
him bishop of Cassano, whence Paul IV., in 1556, transferred him to the 
see of Fuligno. From the title of Saint Pudentiana, Cardinal de Medisi 
passed to other titles, and at length to that of Saint Prisca. 

After the novendiali, which commenced on the 23d of August, but from 
some unforeseen delays did not end till the 4th of September, the conclave 
assembled. It lasted four months. Forty-four electors could not agree upon 
@ successor to Paul TV. At length, on the night following Christmas, Car- 
dinal de Medici was elected, not at the scrutiny, but by acclamation. He 
owed his elevation chiefly to cardinals Farnese, Sforza, de Guise, and Carafa, 
‘The next day the Cardinals repaired to the Chapel of the Scrutiny, and ab 
though there was nothing informal in the acclamation of the previous 
evening, they confirmed it by the ordinary ballot. 

‘We must not forget to mention # stratagem employed in that saine con- 
clave to canse the choice to fall upon Cardinal Bartolomeo dolla Cueva, a 
Spaniard. His conclavist, an able man, secretly visited thirty-two of the 
cardinals separately, begging each to give a single ballot to his master, who 
would be very grateful for this solitary token of esteem. Each cardinal 
thus solicited, imagining that he alone was asked for that graceful act 
of politeness, promised his vote. When all met in the chapel, and each 
asked the other how he intended to vote, and each replied that for 
that single time he should give it to Cardinal della Cueva, the trick of 
Torres was discovered; but they could not prevent his master from ob- 
taining seventeen votes. As thirty were needful, however, the trick was 


The newly elected pope, who took the name of Pins IV., was eryynad on 
the 6th of January, 1560. Panvinio, in his life of this pontiff, obeqrres 
that he was born on Esster-dey, elested on Ohristmas-day, and crowned on 
Epiphany. 
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On the 28th of January, Pins IV., preceded by thirty-one cardinals, took 
possession of Saint John Lateran. 

The pepe immediately determined to show his zealous practice, as pontiff, 
of the virtues which had distinguished him when cardinal. At the instance 
of the sacred college, and especially of Cardinal Carafa, he pardoned the 
Romans for their violence at the death of Paul. However, he ordered that 
the senate should be present at the Mass celebrated on the 17th of January 
in expistion of the tumult, and that the city should pay the indemnities duo 
for the damage done on that occasion. 

Pius IV. did not show equal leniency to Pompey Colonns, who, under the 
reign of Julius TIL, had killed his mother-in-law, and now solicited pardon. 
“God forbid,” replied Pius, “that we should commence our reign by the 
absolution of a parricide.” 

Shortly after, the pope confirmed Ferdinand in the imperial dignity, and 
received his ambassadors as those of a legitimate emperor, because Charles 
Y. being dead, the reasons on which Paul had grounded the exclusion no 
longer existed. 

The pope was urged to decide upon the fate of the ministers and nephews 
of his predecessor, who were detested by the populace. Pius IV. then 
determined to show how he desired to be served in the government. On 
the 7th of June, the two cardinals Carafa, Charles, nephew'of Paul, and 
his great-nephew, Alphonsus, were put in prison. At the same time, John 
Carafa, count of Montorio and duke of Palliano, and the nephew of Paul, 
together with various lords, were thrown into prison as accomplices in a 
crime committed upon the person of Brianza di Ascalona, wife of the said 
duke of Palliano, Pius named a deputation of eight cardinals to condnot 
the trial of their colleagues Charles and Alphonsus Carafa, It lasted until 
the 3d of March, 1661. In a consistory of that dey the draft of the sen- 
tence was read. The populace impeiieatly awaited the satisfaction given 
to the enemies of nepotiam. 

Charles was convicted of high treason. ‘Gace Gaaed Gest be bod de. 
ceived his uncle by perfidious and dangerous opinions, expecially on the 
subject of the Neapolitan war. He had persecuted various respectable 
persons, and kindled war between France and Spain by forged letters and 
signatutes, That samo night Cardinal Charles was put to death in the 
castle of Saint Angelo. Some time after, the duke of Palliano was be- 
headed. The same punishment was inflicted upon the other prisoners. 

Cardinal Alphonsos Cerafa was declared innocent, sad set free. But he 
was ordered to pay a hundred thousand Roman crowns damages to the 
apostatic clamber.* 

* The judgment against Cerdinal Charles and his brother the duke, a0 well as the rest, was 

(aeed under 8 
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By this example of terrible severity, which undoubtedly dims the renown 
oe en ees Wa esalaters wore, were! Gt the Devens views ent Saee- 
tions of Pope Pius IY., ill applied as that rigor was. 

To secure at the same time the fidelity of his wubjects, although ‘he had 
so sternly declared war against nepotism, he would intrast the aare of his 
person and of his most important affairs only to one of his nephews, Charles 
Borromeo, aged twenty-three years. The Romans applauded the choice, 
although they detested the motive of relationship which had dictated it. 

Other relatives also received the purple: among them were Jobn de 
Medici, son of Cosmas, grand duke of Tuscany. Cardinal John, according 
to Florentine historians, was assassinated at the age of nineteen, by his 
brother, Don Garcia, who pursued him with an envious and ferocious 
hatred. . 

Meanwhile, Cardinal Moroni, who had presided at the Council of ‘Trent, 
and whom Paul IV. had caused to be arrested upon ‘several charges, s0- 
licited @ trial, and entreated Pius IV. to order it to be conducted with the 
utmost rigor. A commission of cardinals, of whom Ghislieri, afterwards 
Pope Pius V., was one, declared, aftet deliberate examination, Cardinal 
Moroni absolutely innocent. Was some remorse already felt for the pre- 
vious judgment? 

Shortly after, the pope turned his whole attention to the Council of Trent, 
which he wished to close. Revolutions in Europe had constantly interrupted 
it; and in the last conclave every cardinal had promised, if elected, to close 
it. Pius IV. was resolved to keep his promise, and his former colleagues 
were no less sincere in inviting him to do so. 

By a bull of the 23d of November, 1560, Pius IV. convoked the continu- 
ation of that august assembly, which reopened on the 26th of January, 
1562. That bull, however, met with some difficulties, because the king of 
France was not named in it, altheugh the Kidest Son of the Church. 


* The duke of Saint Aignan, ambassador from the king of France, in the discoume ke pro- 
nounced st the troraedtt when the conclave elected Benedict XIV., says thet the king his master 
alone had the right te take the title of Midest Son of the Ohureh, and that he hail enjoyed that 
tight daring several centuries. On that point a letter was published fm 174%, amd im $904, in 
which the author secribes that privilege rather to the emperors, The sother mys thet the drut 
Gon of the Charch was the Hazperor Constantine, and that he transmitted thet title eer 
‘censors, Who during more than two centuries after Clovis, first king of Pranos, wete’ Bene 
and Most Ohrisian. The euthor adds, that in the coronation ceremonial of the empareny 1 ia 
not shown that that title has been attributed to any bat them. Finally, thet writer dimes tho 
seaeeery tat Ce Se Snsere of ak sem ben otcire te neal Paes. 9 = 

cd 


John James Chiftiet. Liab -peaoalnd leg g enyy “mea 
that title of the king of France was mentioned by George Dietrich, in hie ngeit om 

‘Ball ; by Ernest Cokel; by Conrad Seiurafieiach, xed by s treaty between Adssantey FU. aad 
Louis XTV., signed ot Pion tn 9964. Diet tee enous ee ths whtaliony aaaied © 
to the dispate, in vol. x, of Litt, Hist. of Baly, by Father Zaccarts, p. 304, at deg, Ad segubde 
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The sessions proceeded but slowly with business, owing to the preten- 
sions of Claudins Vigilias de Guifonez, count of Luna, ambassador from 
Philip IT. of Spain, who, contrary to custom, insisted that his smbassadors 
should have precedence of the ambassadors of France. On the other hand. 
Arnold de Ferrier, president of the parliament of Paris, and Guy de Pibrac, 
af Toulouse, the French ambassadors, strongly maintained the pre-emi- 
nence of their court. The pontiff decided in favor of the latter.* The 
Spanish ambassador protested, and set ott for Rome, to represent to Pins 
TV. that Syinsilla, king of Spain, was called by Honorius L, in 6387, the 
Catholic king, before Gregory TIT. had called Charles Martel most Christian 
king. 

Catholic king wan one title, most Christian king was another title. The 
debates on this dispute were renewed at Rome'in 1564. Pius IV. a second 
time decided in favor of the kings of France, and if we may credit Mura- 
tori,t Philip II. took no offence at it. 

On the 26th of February, 1561, Pius made enother promotion, including 
Bernard Salviati, originally a warrior, much feared by the Turks, then 
almoner to Catharine of Medicis, and afterwards cardinal of Saint Prisca. 
He had built at Rome, at the Zungara, the famous Salviati palace, which 
still exists, though in ruins. It was in that palace that he prepared to 
receive Henry IIL, who had promised to go to Rome, but was unable to 
accomplish that journey. 2, Sanislaus Osius, born at Cracow, son of King 
Sigismund Augustus, afterwards ambassador from the Emperor Ferdinand 
to the council. 8, Anthony Perrenot de Granvelle, born of a noble family 
at Ornans, in the diocese of Besangon, afterwards appointed by Philip IL. 
aa councillor to Margaret, duchess of Parma, governess-general of Fian- 
dete. He spoke, correctly, seven languages. 4. Louis d’Eate, of the family 
of the dukes of Ferrara. 5. Louis Madrncci, a noble of the city of Trent. 
His family generously attended to all requests concerning the accommods- 
tion of the members of the council in that city. He was cardinal fifty-nine 
years, and attended seven conclaves. Hoe is only accused of having some- 
what too haughtily defended the interests of Spain. 6. Mark Sittious 
Altempe, a German, baron of Hohenemps, born in his fief of Empe, and 
nephew on the maternal side of Pius IV. 7. Francis Gonzaga, of the 

# the dnkes of Ariano. & Iiigo Avalos di Aragon, a noble Ne- 


the tise of Most Chajstian, sve cats in this woek—reign of Gregory IIL—where Vash sign, 

tm a lather 40 Chacles Montel, gives him the title of Mest Ohristion. Wor the title of Iidat Sen 

“© Ohastes Bolten, brother of the famous Louis Bultean, printed « treation comonteing the 
af the fings of Frapte over the kings of 


Spee. 
> Annals of Reig, vel. x, al Apa. 1564 Spondanue alto hes written, nm this questiol, and 
sclvon wstoe extent te bia argemmende in favor of the French. 
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apolitan, knight of Santiago of Spain, and chancellor of the kingdom of 
Spain. 9. Francis Pacheco, a noble Spaniard. 10. John Frantis Gambara, 
a noble of Brescia, celebrated for his prodigiously penetrating mind. It was 
seldom that in the most important affairs this cardinal failed to predict the 
issue. He was one of the chief ornaments of the conclaves at which he 
‘was present. 

Other prelates, distinguished in literature, also obtained the purple in the 
game consistory. The list we have given shows that the purple was sought 
by the first families of Europe, and even by the sons of sovereigns. 

Tt was by such cares and such precautions that Rome replied to the 
Lutherans, who persisted in representing the sacred college as filled by 
people without rank, celebrity, talent, or priestly qualities. All the subjects 
whom we have named deserved universal eeteem for their picty and sincere 
attachment to their duties. From time to time, the princes who were parti- 
sans of Luther insisted that the council should be celebrated in Germany. 
But it was replied, that it would be wrong, deliberately to deliver the lambs 
into the power of ravenous wolves. The Protestants also made the intoler- 
able demand that the pope should not preside, and that the ministers of 
the Confession of Angsburg might speak and vote. 

Those unjust demands might produce fatal consequences. The pope 
feared that the Calvinista might do in France what the Lutherans had done 
in Germany. And then he earnestly endeavored to put an end to the 
council while the Church was still at peace. 

The twenty-fifth and last session, then, was celebrated, and on the 34 and 
4th of December all the chapters and canons, formed under various popes, 
were read. Those decrees were approved by the Fathers, without the 
unity of the council being injured by its interruption. 

Panl IID. had convoked it at Mantus, in 1586; and the following yesr, 
without any effect, at Vicenza ; then, in 1542, at Trent, where it opened in 
1845. After seven sessions it was transferred, in 1547, to Bologna, where 
for four years nothing was done. Under Julius TIL, in 1561, it was re- 
sumed at Trent, an 1*euspended in the same city till 1662, Then it was 
again convoked mder Pins IV., who, as we have said, successfully termin- 
ated it, 

"There has been no council, if we consult all the venerable past, in whith 
so many questions werp treated on dogmas, discipline, and morals, These 
matters have never been better defined than in that assembly, which! may 
be regarded os the faithin! image and perfect completion of elf ofbar soth- 
cil." Yinslly, fo cum up, after twenty-seven, counting frown the maeting' as 


© Tho colebrated JeeaR, Sore Pallaviciat (efterwarta cardinal), wants te shoei “dagent 
Falian & history of the Coundl of Trent, (Romie 1638, 3 vols,; Augsbing, 1708, 9-Vola, Shite, 
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Mantua, and after eighteen years, counting from the first session at Trent, 
that great pouneil wag ended and signed by two hundred and thirty-five 
Fathers ; that is to say, four legates, two cardinals, three patriarchs, twenty- 
five archbishops, one hundred and sixty-eight bishops, seven abbota, thirty- 
nine proxies for abaent bishops, and seven generals of religious orders. 

At the earnest request of the Fathers, Pins IV., by his bull of the 26th of 
January, 1564, solemnly approved the council, prohibiting and annulling all 
commentary or interpretation. By another bull of the 18th of July, he 
declared that all the decrees of the Coundil of Trent, relating to reform and 
positive right, were obligatory from the Ist of the May preceding. To 
ingure strict obedience to its decrees, the pope by his bull, Benedirtus Dena, 
established a congregation, consisting of eight cardinala, who were to have 
the right of inspection over the execution of the canons, reserving to himself 
the interpretation of the decrees ; excluding all others from interference, on 
pain of excommunication. 

Sixtus V. subsequently limited the jurisdiction of this congregation to 
questions on the reformation of morals, and not those relating to faith. 

Ecolesiastios possess, in their libraries, the canons and decrees of the 
Council of Trent; we, therefore, confine, ourselves, for the information of 
laymen, to an extract from the bull Injunctum, published by Pius IV., ander 
the form of the oath of the profession of faith. 

After the Credo, as it is said in our churches, these words are read, which 
every ecclesiastic, on receiving a benefice, should read aloud, and intelligi- 
bly. or write with his own hand. 

“I, N——,, believe and profess with a firm faith, all and every one of those 
things which are contained in the symhol of faith used in the Holy Catho- 
lic (Roman) Church, vis. : 

“I believe in one God, the Father Almighty, maker of heaven and earth, 
and of all things visible and invisible; and in one Lord Jesus Christ, the 
only-begotten Son of God, and born of the Father before all ages; God of 
God; Light of Light; true God of true God. Begotten, not made; con- 
substantial to the Father, by whom all things ware made; who for us men, 
and for our salvation, came down from heaven, and was incarnate by the 
Holy Ghout of the Virgin Mary, AND WAS MADE MAN. Was crucified 
slso for us under Pontius Pilate; he suffered and was buried; and rose 
again the third day according to the Scriptare, and ascended into heaven ; 
site at the right hand of the Father, and shall come again with glory to 
judge both the living and the dead, of whose kingdom there shall be 20 end. 


Ih be the beat work to moet the calamalous history of Fra Pool Garp. Pellerin wrote from 
‘the archives of the council, preserved in the castle of Saint Angelo, His work was translated 
{nto Latin by Father Josph Gisttini, » Jesuit of Paleemo (Antwerp, 3 vole, dio). An edition 
appenryd at Facam, in & vols, die, under the direction of Francis Anthony Zaeceria. 
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And in the Holy Ghost, the Lord and giver of Life, who proceeds from the 
Father and the Son, who, together with the Father and tha Son, ia adored 
and glorified; who upoke by the Prophets. And Gne, Holy, Oathalio and 
Apostolic Church. I confess one baptiam for the remission of aia. And 
" I expect the resurrection of the dead; and the life of the world to come. 
Amen. 

“I most firmly admit and embrace’ spostolical and coclesiastioal Tradi- 
tions, and all other constitations and observances of the same Church, 

“T also admit the sacred Scriptures, according to the sense in which our 
‘Holy Mother, the Church, has held, and does hold them, to whom it belongs 
to judge of the true sense and interpretation of the holy Scriptures ; nor will 
I ever take and interpret them otherwise than according to the unanimous 
consent of the Fathers. 

“I profeas also, that there are truly and properly seven Sacrarlents of the 
new law, instituted by Jesus Christ our Lord, for the salvation of mankind, 
though not all necessary for every one: viz., Baptism, Confirmation, Eu- 
charist, Penance, Extreme Unction, Holy Order, and Matrimony ; and that 
they confer grace: and that of these, Baptism, Confirmation, and Holy Order, 
cannot be reiterated without sacrilege. J also receive and admit the Cere 
monies, Which the Catholic Church admits and approves of, in the solemn 
administration of all the aforesaid sacraments. 

“I receive and embrace all and every one of the things which have been 
defined and declared in the holy Council of Trent, concerning original ain 
and justification. 

“T profess likewise, that in the Maas is offered to God a true, proper, ‘and 
propitiatory sacrifice for the living and the dead: and that in the moat holy 
sacrament of Eucharist there is truly, really, and substantially present, the body 
and blood, together with the soul and divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ; and 
that there is made a conversion of the whole substance of the breed into 
the body, and of the whole substance of the wine into the blood; which 
conversion the Catholic Church calls Traneubstantiation. 

“I confess also thst, under each kind, Obrist is whole ani entive, and 
true sacrament is received. 

“I constantly hold that there is a Purgatory, ‘gn that the noula thesia 
detained are helped by the seffrages of the faithfal, Likewise, that the 
saints reigning together with Christ, .arp to be honored and.iuvosatad’s, that 
they offer prayers to God foy us ;, end thes their relics ought te be vennented. 

“I most fiemly assert that the images of Christ, and of the Mather of tind, 
ever a virgin, and alao of the Saints, are to be hed and retained, and that 
due honor atid veneration are to be given them. 

“I. also afficm that the poxer pf Indulgences was leit hy thylal,¢o. the 
Church, and that the use of théns is avout wholesome to Caristion. people. - 
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“I acknowledge the Holy Catholic Apostolic Roman Oburch to be the 
Mother and Mistress gf all Churches; and I promise true obedience to the 
Bishop of Rome, the successor of St. Peter, Prince of the Apostles, and 
vicar of Jeeus Christ on earth. 

“T also undoubtedly receive and profess all other things delivered, de- 
tieularly by the holy Council of Trent; and I also condemn, reject, and 
anathematize all things contrary thereto, and all heresies whatacever con- 
demned, rejected, and anathematized by the Church. 

“This true Catholic Faith, out of which none can be saved, E now truly 
profess and truly hold. And I, N—, promise to hold, and profess the same 
whole and entire, with God’s assistance, to the end of my life. Amen.” 

We shall here leave the Council of Trent, for in the sequel of this work 
the acta of the council will be very often cited, and will support the doc- 
trinal decrees called forth by new embarrassments of the Church. 

The first sovereign who showed his zeal in submitting to the Council of 
Trent was the young King Sebastian of Portugal, who, seven years earlier, 
had succeeded his pious grandfather John IIL As soon as Sebastian 
recsived the bull of confirmation, he thanked the pope with the most tender 
respect; congratulated His Holiness upon the heppy issue of his labors, 
and promised with his whole strength to support the authority of the Holy 
See and that of the council, and protested that he bad nothing so deeply at 
heart ag to cause the faithful execution of all the decisions, dogmatical or 
disciplinary, given by the holy synod. 

The Venetians aleo earnestly accepted the council.* The pope, on that 
subject, warmly praised them, and pointed to the senate as an example for 
other powers. Not contented with that, the pope presented to the republic the 
palace of Saint Mark, at Rome, which was put at the disposal of the Venetian 
ambassador. Venice gratefully gave, in her turn, to the Holy See, the mag- 
niflosnt palace Gritti, which became the residence of the apostolic nuncio.t 

The council did not immediately find equal acceptance in the kingdoms 
of Spain and Fyance.} The decrees on faith, doctrine, and discipline, op- 
posed by the heretics, were accepted, but some touching reform and disci- 
pline wese-mot absolutely admitted.§ Such reservations do not appear to 


Ad thin tinee theve arrived at Rome Abdisa (servant of Jesuz), a monk of 
the order of Saint Anthony, a very learned personage. He sought the 
pope's coufirmation in the title of patriarch of Musale, in Eastern Syria. 


4 Jaqyed Diels, Ele of the Bap. of Venice, vol. il, Uv. vB 198, 
¢ Andrew Mavostel, SSalory of Venice, Iv. vill, an. 1904p. 900. ovens, vi, p 165, 
& Hee on this subject, Bercestel, vol. xix, p. 2, ot og. 
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He made his profession of faith,* which had already been read in the 
twenty-second session of the council, and he signed,it for presentation to 
the pope, who sent him back to his country with rich presents, 

The pontiff permitted Cosmas, first duke of Tuscany, te found, for the 
defence of the faith, and the safety of the Mediterranean, the military order 
of Saint Stephen, pope and martyr.t Pius IV., after receiving the requisite 
information, approved the statutes of that order, which was to follow the 
rule of Saint Benedict, and the three vows of charity, conjugal chastity, 
and obedience to superiors. The bull of the pope named Cosmas and his 
snocestors grand masters of the order. Honorable privileges were granted 
to them. The habit of the order was of great magnificence. The Grand 
Duke Ferdinand reformed those statutes in 1590, and other popes granted 
new honorary rights. Among others, Benedict XIV. granted them the 
privilege to speak to the pope without previously depositing their swords 
in the anteroom. The same privilege—which, moreover, is granted to the 
entire diplomatic body—has also been granted to the knights of the royal 
order of Charles IIT. of Spain. 

‘The cross of the Knights of Saint Stephen is red, and very little different 
from that of the Knights of Malta.t 

Philip 11 had honored with his patronage Mark Antony Colonna, who 
had addressed many petitions to the Holy See. The pope restored to that 
Roman prince the lands of his family, which had been confiscated by Paul 
IV. The Catholic king, under these circumstances, favoring the views of 
pontifical nepotism, gave to the nephew of Pius IV., Frederic, count of 
Arona, the duchy of Oira, in the kingdom of Naples, together with # don- 
siderable pension, 

At this time a great promotion of cardinals ocourred. The pope created 
as members of the sacred college—1. Frederic Gonsaga, of the dukes of 
Mantua; 2. Ferdinand de Medici, of the family of the dukes of Tascany, 
who subsequently, not being in holy orders, resigned the hat, end besame 
grand duke of Tuscany in 1588. 

To put an end +othe dispute as to precedence between the regular camona 
of Saint Augustine end the Benedictine Monks, Pins decreed, in 1564, that 
the fires, as clerics, should prevede the monks in acts public and privete ; but 
that in the councils and other places in which both gave: their vetes, the 
Ervecdenee shout belong $0 cock of the sitbote of Sense coluns-saateting 
to the seniority of promotion in their abbeys.§ 


* 32 is in Bpondanus, tum. xxxiv. 

+ Seo the mign of Haint Eteghen I. we Oot Cees ee was eae “wes meant not 
Toad religion where we wish, but let it lend us whither ¢ will.” “e 

$ See Spondenes, u,v, a0. 1508, pam, Exxix. 2 z 

§ Pannotti, Hist, of tha Cancns-Repulen, Hb. i, exp. bext, a4 ” 
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In the consistory held on the 27th of November, 1564, the pope exhorted 
the cardinals not to make use of carriages, which had been introduced by 
the marchioness of Mantaa* and other ladies. It was his will that the car- 
dinals should ride on horseback in the city. Charles V., in fact, on his re- 
tom from Rome, said that the sight that most struck him in that city wae 
the procession of cardinals going on horseback to the consistories. It is 
cortain, moreover, that in 1582, according to Mark Antony Valens, the car- 
dinals, when they went to the palace, went pontifically, on horseback, and 
even had the power, if they met a criminal on his way to death, to pardon 
him on the spot.t . 

Important business kept Pius IV. much engaged. Many Germans 
various dioceses asked permission to communicate under both kinds; and 
at first the Holy Father thought that religion would thereby be extended. 
Various princes, including the Emperor Ferdinand, Albert of Bavaria, and 
Oharles, archduke of Austria, joined their solicitation to this wish of their 
subjects, The matter had been discussed in the Council of Trent: that 
assemblage of wisdom, prudence, circumspection, knowledge, and courage, 
and the pope, had deigned to grant the permission. But in the briefa on 
that subject which he addressed to‘the electors and to the archbishops, he 
declared that he granted them the faculty to administer the Commanion 
under both kinds,t if they deemed fit, to such as should devoutly beg that 
favor, and who shonld confess that each kind contained the true body of 
Jesus Christ, and that the Church had not erred in giving only the one 
kind, any more than she erred in giving both.§ 

In the courge of time it became evident that this concession only em- 
boldened the’ mischievous temper of the Lutherans, and did serious mis- 
chief to the faith, as Cardinal Commendon, on the 6th of June, 1565, wrote 
to Oardinal Borromeo. In consequence, Pius V. and Gregory XIII. entirely 
revoked the permission, and restored the custom, practised during so many 
ages, of giving Communion to the laity only ander one kind. 

In 1565, on the 4th of May, the Holy Father published a constitution, by 
whieh, in concert with Giannotto Castiglioni, his relation, and grand master 
of the order, he restored and amplified the order of the Knights of Saint 
Lasaras, in Italy, founded, according to Saint Gregory Nazianzen,T and 
confirmed by Pope Saint Damasus, to aid the pilgrims ot Jerusalem, and 
especially thone attacked by leprosy. 

© Sabeogently, cortingss general that Saint Charkes Borromeo 
used $0 ony: oe Camas anan nae esrerien Ai is ven, apt « sarrdagy ia Boma? 

4 Thin plvBoge beloayed to the Vestal Virgins in old Rome, but they had townale oath that 
it wee ouly accident thet engeed thea to meet the criminal, 


$ Novacs, vit, p. 108, § Lambertial, De Sueryiche Mise, wt. 1, 20m. 808. 
| See Lamibertini, ad also Bosszet on the Mass, + & Orat. xx., De Leutibus Banilic, 
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These same knights, whom subsequently we shall see united to those of 
the order of Saint Maurice, founded by the duke of Savoy, had heen aon- 
firmed in 1255 by Alexander IV., placed under the rule of Saint Augustine, 
and favored with many privileges by several popes.* 

By another constitution, subsequently confirmed by Gregory XIIL., Pius 
TY. forbid the palaces of the cardinals and the ambassadors any longer to 
serve as asylums for delinquents and malefactors. 

Pins IV., having been seriously ill during the celebration of the council, 
it was reported about that that assembly would elect his successor. On 
that subject the pontiff decreed that 2 pontifical election should be made 
only at Rome, and that the faculty of election belonged only to the cardi- 
nals, the sole depositaries of that right. Further, by « bull of the 18th of 
January, 1565,t renewing a law of Boniface IL, he ordered that no pontiff 
should ever choose either a successor or coadjutor, even though the cardi- 
nals should agree among themselves upon that subject. By the same can- 
stitution, Pius renewed, decreed, and amphfied the laws laid down upon 
papal election by his predecessors Alexander IIL, Gregory X., Clement V., 
Clement VI, and Jahus IL 

To reward those who had deserved well from the Church in the Council 
of Trent, Pius IV. made a considerable promotion of cardinals. Among 
others who received the hat were—1. Mark Antony Colonna, disciple in 
theological studies of brother Felix Peretti, afterwards Sixtus V.; 2. Angelo 
Nicolini, a noble Florentine ; 3. Louis Pisani, a noble Venetiun ; 4. Prosper 
Publicola Santacroce, a noble Roman. The last-mentioned at a very early 
age lost his nearest relations, and at the time of the aack of Rome, in 1627, 
every thing belonging to bim had either been pillaged or destroyed. He 
then so diligently applied himself to study, that he became one of the most 
distinguished men at the Roman court. He was nuncio to Henry II. of 
Francé, and then was sent to Portugal in the same capacity, and again re- 
tarned as nuncio to France, where he received the purple. 5. Hugo Buon- 
compagni, who was afterwards Gregory KITL 6. Simon Pascal de’ Negri, a 
noble Genoese, ax $n excellent physician, who subsequently filled tha mont 
important offices. (It is evident that though Rome, then probably more 
than ever before, employed so many of illustrious birth, ahe did nob over- 
look talenta, deserta, and knowledge, in the leas exalted classes.) 7. Chexles 
‘Visconti, who had settled so many difficult effaire ih the baly eyned, 8 
Francis Abondio Castiglioni, of the family of Celestine IV., who was pope 
in 1241. 9. Anthony de Crequy, ofthe illustrions Frenoh.family.gl that 

ain # 
2 meee 
ae matienad by Pins IV, in 
‘Wis Canstitation 66, the your 1565, sen. uvtyewiy 
+ Constitution 92, Cherubini, tae 
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name. 10. John Francis Commendono, » Venetian, whose father was a 
physician.* ' : 

This promotion, which gave twenty-two now cardinals to the Church, was 
a worthy reward of many toils, and much resolution and patience, and all 
Europe was a sharer in the benefit. 

Meanwhile, Solyman I1., having unconsciously become the partisan of 
Inther, because that heresiarch had disturbed Christendom, ordered Mus- 
tapha, one of his bravest generals, to lay siege to the ialand of Malta, then 
held by the Knights of Bhodes. : 

Forty thousand Turks invested the forts, but Pins IV., who was so 
zealous for the weal of religion, powerfully re-enforcing the fleet of Philip 
IL, Mustapha was obliged to raise the siege, after losing thirty thousand 
men. We shall speak more at length of this siege in the reign of Pius V.t 

The magnificence of Pius IV. was not limited to aiding all Christendom 
against the Mussulmans, his generosity also embraced Rome and the Papal 
State. 

He erected at Diocletian’s bathe, the Carthusian convent, one of the 
finest buildings in Rome. From the palace of Monte Cavallo he laid out a 
fine street, ending in the beautiful gate in the city wall, called after him 
the Porta Pia, and standing on the site of the ancient Porta Nomentana.t 
Pins opened still another gate, near the ancient gate Cassis, and it was 
named Porta Angelica, in commemoration of the name of Angelo, which 
the pope bore before his elevation. Not far from the castle of Saint Angelo 
he built another gate, called di Castello, communicating with the Angelica 
gate. Another of his favors in this way was the rebuilding of the Fla- 
tninian gate, called Del Popolo, on the road entering Rome from Florence 
and the March of Ancons. The square by that gate was greatly embel- 
lished by Pius VI. and Leo XH. 

Pima restored the Villa Julia, and also commenced the palace of the Con- 


* Cardinal Commendon. says Novaes (vil., p 177), was raised to the most eminent posts, He 
died at Padua, December 25, 1584, aged sixty-two, more advanced in glory than in age, with 
‘Qn reputation of being one of the greatest men of his time as an eloquent impromptu aretor. 
‘Soe his lide, ty Anthony Mary Grasiani, bishop of Amelia. Paris, 1699. 

+ For dotalle of this siege, see Bereastel, vol. xix, p. 64, ot seg. 

} The architect of this gate was Michsel Angelo. It has been imagined that in the orna- 
manta of the Porta Pia, thore are proofs thet the greet artist peraisted in considering the Medicis 
‘to bo Atngeniied deem. a demily of harber-sergeons, It has been asarted that in thoes amaments 
there ave basing, towgla, and pills. We reply, that those accemories, in the first place, are very 
tnperfoptly expergeed ; and ta the next place, may have been udded by inalignants of a lator day. 
Fot, tf Mika. had thas idea, would he have been prompted by it #0 make a satire in 


stone, ander: wht ww under the direction of a pontiff of that home—ef a. pontiff 
whe, itgunut bp owned, bed 2ttie wigh t clan descent from = family of that maak wad profes 
soat Te thes eapention is o mece calumny, we noni enly micalate—if we over 


Gttribuse to Minden! ugelag tenligaltg fren which be was exompt--the vant amount of money 
that the Medicean pope paid for thes hailding. Ho liserelly spated no expense. 
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servation st the capitol, Michsel Angelo etill gave his advice, Indeed, it 
would take leng to mention all the public works due to this pontiff. 

He founded a printing-office in the Vatican, and gave the superintendence 
of it to the celabrated Paul Manutius, whom he sent for to Rome on that 
especial sccount. He continued the mighty centre-piece of the buildings 
of the Vatiosn, commenced by Julius IL. He opened new roads and re- 
stored the old; and he perfected the researches commenced by Julius for 
retracing every feeder of the Virgin Water.” 

Finally, he strengthened the fortifications of Ostia, Civita Veochia, and 
Ancona, . 

This led, unfortunately, to an increase of taxation. Turbulent men, ever 
ready to profit by popular discontent, and having nothing to lose in case of 
failure, formed s conspiracy against the pope. Among the confederates 
were Thaddeus Manfredi, the Chevalier Pellizoni, Count Antonio Oanasini, 
and Prosper Pittori. They intended to assassinate the pope. Benedict 
Accolti was to present a petition to the pope, and when His Holiness held 
out his hand to take it, the vile hireling was to stab his master. His cour- 
age failed him as often as he had an opportunity to commit the sacrilegious 
crime, which therefore was deferred; the conspirators began to disagree, 
and one of them revealed the plot. All were arrested on the same night, 
tried, and condemned to death. 

Pins had scarcely escaped from this barbarous treason, when he was at- 
tacked by a catarrhal fever, and after only a week’s illness, died on the 10th 
of December, 1565, attended by Saint Philip Neri, who the year before hed 
founded his congregation of Oratorians, and by Saint Charles Borromeo, 
who, arriving in Bome on the first intelligence of his uncle’s illness, warned 
him that he was in danger of death, and administered the Sacraments of 
the Church. 

Pius IV. was sixty years, eight months, and nine days old; his pontificate 
had lasted five years, eleven months, and fifteen days. During his reign he 
created forty-six cardinals. He was interred at the Vatican. On the 4th 
of January, 1583, his remains were removed without pomp to the Carthusiaa 
Church of the Madonna degli Angeli, which he himself had founded and og 
secrated.t 


* In Papive Masson, De Epiecople Urbis (Pazis, 1586, 4to., p. 419), ix this Gigtiah, Jivere te 


supposed to speak: | 
Mazwcoeam me faclt, eum quam terres Cont, . 
Aurea sub quarto sum pacdo facts Pic, ee 
+ We hues three medaisof Pian 1V. Atound the head we rend: Foes d 
In two amaliee medals, of the cammencement of the ign, the head ipbaps, i 
inscribed Aw. 212, the Ynad te covered eulth the guess whitecmp ont puede cw a 
The fire: medal em Ereparuate-—Hentered, Oubenrke, smumanignting tritbihe patie, on tho 
county mde, are represented with thele serps and seustorscarps, Thess favtilioations otili axist 
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Pius TV. waa of ordinary stature, but strong. His face was large, his 
eyes were blue, and did not correspond; nose large, and the beard scanty. 
He seemed more disposed towards cheerfulness than towards the stern 
gravity his station required. His memory was so retentive, that he could 
on the instant recite aloud long passages from jurisconsults, historians, and 
poets. When he chose, he could speak brilliantly ; and he excited wonder 
by his experience in business, and by his patience in labor. 


$4 Around the field and on the reverse, MENDICIS IN Procuoraeraivm Repactis—Mendi. 
cagte gathered in the poorhouse. Attributed to Leo X, but really of Pins IV., who built the 
Mendicant Asylam. Bendficsnce, surrounded by four little children. 

WL Drve Carnanins Texrive Axxo Cunistr; and in the exergae, M.DLXI—Tempie dedi 
cated to Saint Catharine, in the year of Thrust, 1561. This church still existe. Cardinal Raphael 
Casto bad commenced it smidst the ruins of the Flamiman circus, The completing works on it 
are due to Pius IV. The faade is pleasing and elegant; it is called Saint Catharine of the 
Funari (Ropemakers), The Saint Catharine, on the High Altar, and the holy apostles Peter 
and Pacl, snd the Annunciation, that are seen above, were excouted by Livius Agresti. 

Dn Molinet adds:-1. Hopm rx TERRA CANYNT ANGRLI—The Angels sing upon carth to-day. 
Adoration ; the Bleased Virgin, with the infant Jesus lying naked upon straw. A shepherd and 
‘two Magi near her; the ox and ass 

® Pro IML. Pon. Max. 8, P.Q Box—Pius IV, the sovereign pontiff, the senate and people of 
Bologna. The pope crowned and throned ; serpents under his feet. In his right hand » key, 
in his left « book. 

8. Inpuromeria Powt.-Pontifioal Indulgence. The pope, crowned and throned, parvions the 
‘Bomans for their insalts to Paul IV. 

4. Tu AYTSM ipEM IPsE Ba - But thou art the self-same. Christ, in a temple, standing before 
old men, seated and holding books: alluding to the Couneil of Trent. 

&. Tyr suoraton—I follow thy lee. A piece of money was struck at Milan when Louis XIT. 
ocompied that city. On the one part is the crowned head of the wonarch; on the other, Seint 
Ambrone, on horseback, driving away the Manicheans, the Priscillianists, and the heretica of the 
time, ‘This medal supposes Pius IV, to say to Saint Ambrose: “I follow thy example:” In the 
Council of Trent, I combated the new heretics, the Lutherans and Calvinists, 

6, bevravnatm Conuee. [.C. Mepiot. When he became pontiff, he restored the law-achool at 
‘Milan, and granted it pome privileges Law seated before the building, Three kneeling figures. 

7. Puovipentsa Pont—The foresight of the pope. A standing figure holds the cornucopia ; 
od'the righf, the bushel and ears of wheat. 

8. Pomra Pra. In the exergue: Roma. Above the gate the arms of the Medicis, between two 
taarets, 

9, On the left, in four lines, Prva rm. Powr. Max. Port us Ix HANC AMPLITUDINEM CXTULIT. 
‘Pram Puaumsram Srravir Axxo Ul—Pius IV, sovereign pontiff, thus magnificently reared 
‘Wh gate. Ha repaived the Flaminian way in the year 3. The pope, escorted by cardinals, leay- 
ing Bome. The gate meant is the Porta det Popolo, The Flaminian owes fte name to Caius 
Fiaminius, twice consul. Commencing at Rome, it traversed « portion of Etruria and Umbria 
to Rimias,. His eon extended it to Bologna, and thence to Aquileis, on the slope of the Alpe 

Heenan veeg Th) entidee of HP, It ia sald that Pros TV, bimeslé @letated both the 
maial, dedicated to Patience. Pius IV. wes socntarient @igpon 
{Es endeavored to contest hie Sie by invoking Patrenct: 
hak virte 
‘Phe Resurrection. Tha uiimien inte 7% lxvil. 2. 
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2, Hivartss StlMiernBY iecketh wpen the only ; Pe. exii. 6. The lamb upon the altar. 
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By & constitution, he approved the Index of the books which the council 
had prohibited, and he knew why those books had been forbidden. The 
labor which he undertook, in order by his own eyes to ascertain that the 
Indes was needed, lasted three months. Already, in U48, an index of pro- 
hibited books had been published, but it way neither authentic nor furnished 
with the special authority of the pope, though it was composed by Mon- 
signor della Casa, the pope's nuncio at Venice. 

The first person who attacked the Jndx was the Abbé de Saint Cyran, in 
Fiance; then came Quesnel and others. Rome having prohibited their 
books, theso writers replied by insults. To their confagion, and to the jus- 
tification of the Holy See, it must be mentioned that Benedict XIV., in his 
constitution of 1753, established that the sacred congregation of the Index 
should condemn the book of no Catholic by name without hearing it de- 
fended by the author, or a consulter, acting « v-uficio as defender. But it is 
unnecessary to point out here that the Holy See. in its judgments, is always 
benevolent and indulgent, thoagh it always remains just. Elsewhero we 
shall have more than are proof of this.* 

Pius IV. bestowed much care upon the reform of tho clergy, beth secular 
and regular, in revoking all concessions, privileges, and favors contrary to 
the regulations of the Council of Trent. By vigilant and reiterated consti- 
t ttions, he compelled the bishops to reside at their Sees; and he condemned 
the hencfiees in confide -a—that is to say, with simony. He reformed vari- 
cys tiibunals in Rome, into which alas. had crept. He instituted the 
Jarnuda, or profission of saith, which was to be pronounced by any one pro- 
moted toa chair in the public schools, and another similar profession of 
fuith imposed upon all enjosing eeclesiastical henefices. 

At the request of his nephew, Saint Charles Borromeo, Pius IV. insti- 
tuted a monastery for women who, having liv d irregularly, desired to re- 
form, and to Jead an irreproachable life. This monastery, situated near 
Uy Minerva, was called Cura Pra. 

The Holy Sec was vacant twenty-eight days. 


> sce Zacchana, in his Antifin oun tome i, Introd, chap i, und chiefly in hin Polemioal 
EH story of Prokibsted Books, p. 147, ct eq 
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229. ST. PIUS V.—a. p. 1556. 


HERE is nothing, not even the most sacred or the 
most venerable, that human malignity will not abuso 
Y to its own ends. This is especially the case when 
it seeks to destroy faith and religion. We are 
aseailed by # prodigious and daily increasing array 
of volumes on ecclesiastical history, extended or 
jj abridged. Who would believe that in a project so 
pious and instructive is a conspiracy against the 
Church; and that in a golden cup, adorned with 
sacred images, poison is presented to the majority of the faithful?” 

Those reflections of Canon Muzzarelli, theologian of the sacred peniten- 
‘tiary, which occur in one of his finest works,* cannot apply to 2 book 
publiehed by the Viscount de Falloux, having for tithe, History of Saint 
Pius V. (2 vols., 8v0, Angers, 1844) 

Having reached the reign of this great pope, I cannot too warmly ac- 
knowledge, in advance, the obligations I shall owe to that author. He is 
ane of those who the most truly apply themselves to the study of facts, and, 
with regard to Saint Pius V., there were many facts misrepresented. 

De Falloux is among the best of those who labor to restore Christianity 
and inaugurate the movement of 1epazation in France. He thus explains 
the first success of this vast enterprise. “The disciples, following the 
‘‘WEsters, searched the archives of history and of Catholic philosophy, 
despised for so meny ages. The object of the most habitual calommecs 
became the object of an impartial examination, which soon led to a respect- 
fol gratitude; and then the divine action, day by day, threw aside the veuls 
of oblivion. Rome, that hed been thought reduced to a subaltern part by 
the invasion of her territory, recovered her primacy in every event. The 
serereign pontiff is exposed at once to every violence and treachery ; he 1s 
orvssed by those who wish to seduce him, and threatened by those who 
would fain Ste lkim; the lion, by turns, growls and roars: all in vain— 
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shall know them ; it is His will that we contemplate in all its details that 
instructive fulfilment of his infallible promise."* 

The author will now follow Saint Pins V. in each of his aetions, and he 
will cast the broad bright light of truth over a life that is little understood 
and much calumniated, and one which, having been mixed up with the 
political disasters and religious furies of France, seemed to give an additional 
opportunity for attacking the popes, and heaping the language of maledio- 
tion and horror upon them, when they, on the contrary, were striving to 
lead nations into the ways of wisdom and prudence, and to turn ambi- 
tious princes from an at once guilty and impossible usurpation ; guilty in 
intent, and incapable of permanent success. Both nations and princes, 
misunderstanding a voice, alternately gentle and stern, fell into hor- 
rifying excesses. The Holy See, however, never failed in its difficult 
duties. 

I will do justice to the present. Upon such questions, long prohibited 
either by flattery or by the habitual use of a thousand worn-out elements 
that usuxp the domain of history, men follow established opinions, 

In 1572, the Guises had attempted nothing against their kings, and the 
people had wished nothing. A woman and some of her sons did all, The 
victims had no ground of self-reproach ; they had not abandoned the faith 
of their fathers ; they had not dreamed of a faittastio republic. Every thing 
was well known. The historians had only to copy what had been collected 
and repeated for them. An ignorant and slavish century had taught all, 
and had proclaimed that the facts could not be altered. All was settled— 
the guilt lay at Rome. 

Rome alone had ruined political systems; she was told so in prose and 
verse, in flippant pamphlet and in bulky tome; and if Rome replied, the 
Apennines would not allow the reply to arrive. 

Let us endeavor, with the generous aid of French and Italians, to speak, 
not differently, but, if our humble faculties will allow, to speak better. In 
these new asaizes let us patiently hear all witnesses. They have cost time, 
and even blead. If all feelings are not uniform, at least the curiosity is 
general. At least, let that which is new have « fair hearing. Of what 
benefit is peace, if amid the utmost facility for disseminating fashiogs, 
romances, theatrical trifles, and even worse, we alone are denied liberty to 
express freely our Osthalic ideas, which aro the basis of rgal happiness for 
men, the bright light of sugust truth, sizict justice to all? Letaa.ner bo 
whose duty it was to teach morslity failed to do ae, and. ie} ua beogmo 
more cinesmspect 86 we learn that be hed constantly been dint, 

Ssebh fobs a baht emeanie of ont Sa ecb omeny 
ary 


* De Fallonx : Inteeteston, pt. 
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and whether the reigning pontiff held with a firm hand the helm of the 
bark that was intrusted to his vigilance and his courage. 

The biographies just read will invest with new interest that of Pius V. 
‘Let us see what he drew from the example of Gregory VIL. and Alexander 
TIL, and what he himself added, as the especial fruit of his own disposi- 
tion, to the lessons that the papacy had received from those great models. 

Saint Pius V., Michael Ghislieri, was born at Bosco, near Tortona, the son 
of Paul Ghislieri and Domenica Angeria. The family, though reduced, was 
a distingnished one at Bologna. De Thou represents Michael as born in 
a low condition ; but that writer was misinformed. According to Jacobilli, 
who wrote the life of the Saint, he is supposed to descend from Ghislieri of 
Constantinople, whose children settled in Rome, Perugia, and many other 
Italian cities. Pompey Scipio Dolfi, author of the chronology of the noble 
houses of Florence, affirms that that family, in 1445, under the reign of 
Engene IV., was driven from Bologna, where it had enjoyed the right of 
nobility ; and that a Thomas Ghislieri fonnd, refuge at Vicenza, Francia 
Ghislieri at Ferrara, and Lippo Ghislieri at Bosco. A son of Lippo was 
grandfather of the future pontiff. Michael was born on the 17th of Jan- 
tary, 1504, and received from his parents a pious education, as they des- 
tined him for the service of the Church. At the age of fourteen he took 
the habit of Saint Dominic, ix! the convent of Vigevano, and in 1519 made 
his profession, a practice permitted at that time. His superiors sent him 
to the college of Bologna, where he was to study theology, and then to 
Genoa to be ordained. Obliged to teach a course of philosophy, he went 
to a convent of Pavia to teach theology, and he remained a professor 
there for sixteen years, to the great satisfaction of his superiors. 

In 1548 he was sent to a chapter of his province, held at Parma, and he 
there maintained what are called public conclusions. Successively elected 
superior of several residences, he governed his brethren with firmness and 
mildness.* 

The congregation of the Supreme Inguisition, at Rome, sent him to 
Coira, a district of the Grizons, where his mission was to settle several 
disputes. 

In 1561, Julius If. named him commissary-general of the Congregation, 
on the recommendation of Cardinal Carafa. The latter having become 
pope, under theame of Paul IV., made Michael, in spite of his unwilling- 
ness, bishop of Sutri and Nepi, in 1556. At length, on the 15th of March, 
1567, that pontiff created him cardinal, of the title of Saint Mary of La 
Dfinerva, At the eame time, Michael was established as perpetual supreme 
inquisitor, an office Teserved to the pope exclusively, and which, therefore, 


* Novees, vil, p. 190. 
Vor T—49 
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seemed to promise the pontificate. Subsequently, Cardinal Michael left the 
bishopric of Sutri for that of Mondovi,in Piedmont, and thus got nearer to 
his family. 

‘We have hitherto given facts transmitted to us by Italian authors. I will 
now follow de Falloux, as, with rare exceptions, our views, in the composi- 
tion of our histories, are often the same. 

After speaking of the childhood of Michael, he adds: “Lavish disposers 
of their temporal influence, Julius II. and Leo X. rather resembled the 
heirs of the fallen empire of Constantinople than the successors of Peter in 
the pontificate. A profane emulation dividing the schools, ushered in the 
passions of the sectarian spirit. At the eve of the hostilities between indi- 
vidual reason and revealed authority, the yoid was filled by grammatical 
disputes and scientific challenges. Plato attacked Aristotle, in the bosom 
of the universities. Pico de la Mirandols dethroned the Fathers of the 
Church, whose latinity was reputed barbarous. Mythological learning 
invaded even the science of theology, to the great injury of Catholic sim- 
plicity.* In the sacred chairs, only Ciceronian eloquence was heard. Tho 
popular processions of the great brotherhoods of the middle age were 
eclipsed by the triumphs of the capitol, where Ariosto was crowned.t In 
the very house of the Lord, his name was often disguised ander that of 
Jupiter ; and Diana the Chaste was not seldom compared to the Virgin 
Mary. 

‘Julius IL, some said, chose the name Julius Ceasar, whom he resembled 
in ambitious designs, and whose helmet he assumed to oppose it to the 
imperial crown. Leo substituted for this warlike impulse a purely pacific 
impulse, but one not less worldly, and not Jess unknown to the ancient 
traditions of the Holy See. Rome, under Julius If., was transformed into 
an arsenal; under Leo X., into a Pantheon. Academies succeeded to coun- 
cils of war; the astonished Vatican with difficulty recognized its new ten- 
ants, archers covered with armor, or artists effeminately garbed in silks 
and velvets.” 

I will go uo further. The charm of the style will not blind me to the 
injustice which so agreeably plays through that eloquent desoription. 

I have commended monographs, and have mentioned how they assist 
historians; but while praising the former, I must warn the latter that such 
presents are not always to be accepted with the same complsiginss. We 
will not repeat the reproach that we are about to make; but make it once 


* De Falloar, vol. {, p. 20. 

+ Petrarch wea crowned in the eapitol, under Benedict XII, who reigned at Ayiguon. Under 
‘Leo X, Ariosto was not crowned. True, there was ¢ buffoon, named Barbarello, who was con- 
ducted on an elephant to the capitol, but fell from tt before be got there. Afterwards, a triumph 
‘wes propared for Taseo, under Clement VIEL, in 1695, but the poet died before it took place. 
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for all. A biographer, in his monograph, sees only his especial hero ; all his 
incense is for the one idol whose predecessors and successors are mere ac- 
ceasories, The historian who has embraced the entire series may adopt, 
occasionally, a stern accusation, whencesoever it may come; but beyond and 
apart from the picture of the acts of one, he has a duty to fulfil towards all. 
Each may receive merited reproach, yet even admiration for a magnificent 
life of greatness must not be indulged at the expense of other popes, who, 
in their time, heve carefully kept the stronghold. Another pope has ap- 
peared, but he has obligations to his predecessor. With all this, I do not 
the leas feel justly towards labors generally complete, that have staked out 
the ground regularly, and trace out the path for him who has not leisure to 
pause long, forbidden as it is by the very nature of his task. 

‘We shall now follow Novaes, who, like ourselves, passes as napidly as he 
can to the principal facts of the reign. 

After the funeral of Pius IV., fifty sacred electors entered into conclave 
to elect a successor to the laté pontiff. Spinello Benci, in the History of 
Monte-Pulciano, says that Cardinal Angelo Nicolini should have been that 
successor. He had been seriously spoken of, but he was so close a friend 
of Cosmas, grand duke of Tuscany, that this very circumstance militated 
against his election. Then Cardinal Ricci was thought of. Afterwards, it 
seemed that the choice would fall upon Cardinal Moroni, supported by Car- 
dinal Borromeo, Enemies exerted themselves, Moroni was excluded ; and 
Borromeo thus repulsed, supported Cardinals Sirlet and Buoncompagni. 
The difficulties increased. At length Cardinals Altemps and Farnese united 
in favor of Cardinal Alessandrino, as Michael Ghislieri wae called, because 
born at Bosco, in the district of Alexandria della Paglia; and, moreover, 
Michael’s provincial had so named him when a simple friar. 

Some of the electors represented to Borromeo that Alessandrino was a 
nephew of Paul TV. ; that a reaction was to be feared against the chastise- 
ment inflicted by that pope upon the Carafas ; and that, perhaps, Ghislieri 
wonld harass the family of Pius IV. 

Bat the great Borromeo was not to be infiuenced by worldly considera- 
tions in an affair of such importance. 

‘That worthy son of the Church considered nothing but the service of God 
and the glory of the Holy See; he declared himself for Alessandrino, ond 
never rested until he had brought to the same mind, not only all the cardi- 
nals of his own numerous party, but also those of the opposing parties. 
Alessandrino, when made aware of this, resisted even the entreaties of his 
friends, 

“No render the election valid, it was necessary to get his consent, and 
that he should seem inclined to pronounce the solemn words of accept- 
ance. It was not obtained without new demonstrations of his alarm and 
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unwillingness, and protestations of his unwillingness, accompanied by abun- 
dant tears.”* At length, Cardinal Michael was elected pontiff, on the 7th 
of Ji fanuary, 1566.+ 

To show himself grateful to Charles Borromeo, and to do honor to the 
memory of the uncle of that Saint, instead of taking the name of Paul, 
which naturally presented itself, he took that of Pius V. The name of 
Michael, perhaps, would have been preferred, but Saint Charles observed 
that it was a new name in the pontificate. However, all was not yet at an 
end. Ghislieri seemed plunged into a stupefaction which kept him motion- 
less. His lips had pronounced the consent; but his heart, his mind, his 
modesty, and his natural humility, had not yet pronounced. He was asked 
the cause of his silence, and he replied: “In our Dominican convent, living 
solely to Gad, and occupied with our salvation, we firmly hoped to be saved ; 
elected bishop and cardinal, we began to fear; now that we are elected 
pontiff, we despair of our salvation.” 

On the 17th of January, the day on which he completed the sixty-second 
year of his life, the usual ceremonies proceeded. At the coronation he 
would not allow money to be thrown to the people, inasmuch as the prac- 
tice had resulted in fatal catastrophes at the coronation of Pius IV., when 
women and children perished ; but he ordered the money to be distributed 
to the poor of the various churches in their own homes. Money’ was aleo 
given to noble families known to be indigent. 

Pius V. being informed that the Romans seemed but ill pleased with his 
election, because they feared he might be too severe, replied : “We trust in 
God, and we hope so to reign that our death will be still less pleasing to 
the people than our accession.” 

On the 27th of January, he went in a litter to take possession of Saint 
John Lateran. As he passed before the church of the Gest, he saw Saint 
Francis Borgia, general of the order, who, with his religions, stood at the 
church door, waiting to receive the papal benediction. He ordered the 
procession to halt, called Saint Francis Borgfs to his side, and conversed 
with him for more than a quarter of an hour, addressing to his order the 
most flattering congratulations, and praising the general himeelf for having 
abandoned the grandeurs of the world, to embrace « life of sacrifice and 
pain ; a life which most frequently leads only to martyrdom. 

'To those firgt proofs of piety the pontiff added acte of magnificence, 
and the Romans began to hope that his reign would be » glorious 
one. 

Eighty thousand crowns were distributed to thirty poor cardinals, ¢wo 
handred to each of the auditors of the Bota, fifty thousand to the Duke 


* De Fallour,i,p@e =~ + Novase, vil, p. 109. 
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Altemps for the dowry of his wife, sister of Cardinal Borromeo, aa prom- 
ised before his death by Pius IV.* bod 

To show his gratitude to his benefactor, Paul IV., Pius V. caused a tonib 
to be erected to him in the church of the Minerva. After consulting the 
secred college, he ordered the restitution to the princes of the Carafa 
family, of the property and honors of which they had been deprived by 
Pius IV.; and then he gave the purple to Anthony Carafa, son of Rinaldo 
Carafa, and included in the disgrace of his family. 

On the 6th of June, 1566, the pope wrote a letter with his own hand to 
Mary Queen of Scots, consoling her under the tribulations inflicted upon 
her, by Queen Elizabeth of England; and he at the same time sent to the 
august captive a sum of twenty thousand gold crowns, with the promise to 
send her more when a favorable opportunity should present ftsejf.t é 

The Roman people having been tormented, in the month of August, by 
the rigors of a contagion which carried off many victims, the pope visited 
the sick in person, giving them medicines and pecuniary aid. 

A circumstance occurred which led Pius to show his horror of nepotiam. 
His nephew, Paul Ghislieri, having been taken prisoner by Turkish pirates, 
the pope ransomed him, had him brought into Rome still clad as a slave, 
and gave him an office with a salary of one hundred crowns, and a horse to 
enable him to go home. Pau! was ordered to tell his other relations that 
the pope would not give them the property of the Cliurch. Subsequently, 
however, the pope thought differently. He sent for Paul to Rome, and said 
to him: “ As you are worthy of our esteem, and as the Holy See can em- 
ploy you, we name you governor of Borgo, and captain of our guerd.” 
Unhappily, Paul Ghislieri, in that high office, committed a fault, and en- 
deavored to escape its consequences by means of a falsehood. The pope 
then deprived him of his post, sent for him, and, pointing to a lighted taper, 
said: “Before that burns out you must leave Rome and the Papal States.” 
Meantime, Paul had left in poverty five young children :.the pope protided 
for their wants, and tacitly permitted Bonelli de Bosco, his sister's husband, 
to receive, from @ foreign prince, favors which raised him to a very dis- 
tinguished position. On the whole, Pius loved his relations, and was very 
willing to make them prosperous ; but he also desired them to be virtuous, 
free from luxury and show, and in general, to obtain at Rome only sach 
favors as-they deserved. Such is the only allowable nepotiam. 

Pius V. algo labored to make wise regulations in discipline. The better 
to succeed, he exhorted the bishops of all Christendom to cause the deciees 
of the Council of Trent to be observed, and to reform their churches. He 

* This generous act is mentioned by Gabusel in the Life of Pius V., liv. £, chep. ix. 


+ A work by Samuel Jebb was published in Loadan in 1725, in two volumes, containing « list 
of all the author who had written on the misfortanes of Mary. 
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first set the example by reforming his court. He provided the tribunals 
with judges known for their probity, declaring publicly that employments 
would be bestowed only on merit and virtue, and not on influence and 
intrigue. Every bishop posseasing benefices with the cure of souls, was to 
obey the law of residence, in conformity to the laws of the council. Pre- 
lates were either to proceed to their residence within a month, or to forfeit 
their benefices ; and many bishops lost theirs by disobedience. 

In compliance with the decrees of the Council of Trent, Pius caused the 
demolition of the tombs erected in several churches, ordering that the 
bodies should be buried in the ground or removed to the cetheteries.* 

The Germans, by permidsion of Pius IV., communicated under both 
kinds. Pius V. revoked this permission, which Protestants regarded.as a 
condescension ‘to the novelties which they sought to establish. 

Boniface VIII., by a constitution which the Council of Trent confirmed 
in its, fifth session, had ordered nuns to be cloistered, and to make the 
solemn profession of the three vows. But the cloister was not strictly ob- 
served in the time of Pius V., and under various pretexts the rule was 
evaded. The Holy Father forbade nuns, under penalty of major excommu- 
nication, to leave their cloister excepting in case of fire, leprosy, or pesti~ 
lence ; and when these motives ceased to exist, the nuns were to return to 
their convents. The bull, Regularium personarum, also forbade any nun to 
enter & monastery of monks, and any monk to enter a convent of nous. 
Bishops alone, according to custom, could grant permission. 

Latin priests had been occasionally authorized to celebrate the divine 
offices according to the Greek rite, and Greeks to celebrate them in Latin. 
Pius Y. revoked all permissions of the kind. 

The Hollanders having revolted against the Church and against Philip 
IL, their lawful sovereign, the Holy Father, in order to promote among the 
Flemings due sentiments of fidelity to the Church and the sovereign, was the 
first pontiff to introduce the use of blessed medals, and to grant indul- 
gences to those wearing them.t At the same time the pope encouraged 
the duke- of Alva, who had gained victories over the Gueux (the name 
adopted by the Calvinists i Flanders),f and sent him the stocco (sword) 
and the berrefone (ornamented bat), which had been blessed with vazious 
cetemonies on Christmas night. 

The origin of the custom of sending the sword and hat, which have often 


* That infection should not corrupt the air, the ancient Romans, by the law of the twelve 
tables, forbade interment of bodies in citles, excepting of thyse personages who hed triumphed. 
‘This law, grown obsolete, was revived by Theodorie, king of Italy, spa, Docent sanniial Xr 
the Emperor Leo, surnamed the Philosopher, (Rainaldi, an, 235.) 

¢ Oldoin, Addit. to Chacon, tome il, ecl. 1,006. 

} Bee de Thou, Histoire, tome ii, lib. 40, p. 524, and Spopdanns, Aan. Foeles., on, 1868, n. St ot 
seq, and our own Life of Pact HT, 
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since been given to generals meriting the approval of the Holy See, is not 
precisely known.* Some authors think that it is one of the most ancient 
customs of the Church; others believe it to be more modern. Various 
opinions are reported by Father Theophilus Reynaud, of the Society of 
Jesus, in “4 Treatise on the Pileus and other Coverings for the Head, both 
Sacred and Profane.” (Lyons, 1665, 4to.) 

The Monts de Piété were instituted by Barnaby de Terni, a Franciscan, in 
order to stop the exactions of Jewish pawnbrokers, and relieve the poor 
from their oppression. The first Mont de Piété owed its origin to Paul LI. 
In 1559, Pius, by his bull Jeter multiplices, completed his measures of pre- 
caution against usurers, by granting signal encouragement to the develop- 
ment of those charitable institutions.t 

Considering, too, that in many classes the want of instraction was the 
principal source of the disorders that afflicted the Church, he institated the 
Confraternity of the Christian Doctrine, the members of which are d to 
explain the Catechism to children every Sunday and holyday, in certain 
appointed churches. Subsequently, perceiving the great benefit which the 
people received from these instructions, he ted indulgences to the 
teachers and pupils. A ball, the one by and thirty-seventh, finally 
exhorted all patriarchs, archbishops, bishops, and prelates, to establish the 
Confraternity of the Christian Doctrine in all the churches of their dioceses 
and dependencies.* 

The island of Malta had remained in the most deplorable misery ever 
since its siege by Solyman. The knights learning that he was making new 
preparations, thought of abandoning the island, the only bulwark of Italy 
against the infidels, and seeking shelter in Sicily. To dissuade the grand 
master, Pius, at his own expense, sent three thousand good soldiers. A 
auncio was at the same time to deliver fifteen thousand gold crowns, and to 
promise thirty-five thousand more within seven months. The pope also 
sent, on the 24th of March, 1566, a brief, in which he affirmed that he 
would not hesitate to shed his own blood in defence of the honor of God, 
and the safety of the inhabitants of Malta. At the same time, he solicited 
aid from France; and at Rome he compelled unfaithful agents to repay 
considerable sums to the State. It was by this aid that the knights 
began to build the new city, called Valetta, after the name of the grand 
master. That city is now one of the most formidable fortresses in the 
world. 

In bestowing so much attention upon the island that was again to repel 
the Turks, Pins V. was not’neglectful of the dangers of the Ecclesiastical 
States, On that account, the Holy Father thought it his duty to go in per- 


© Novnes, vil, p. 203, + De Falloos, {., p. 108. $ Ibid, p. 109. 
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gon to Ancona. The infidels might attack by the Adriatic sea, as well aa 
by the Mediterranean. In a war so important, every probability must be 
attended to. The duke of Bracciano was named general of the armies of 
the Pontifical States, and received the standard of the holy Church. 

Shortly afterwards the pope returned to Rome, and was not long in dis- 

covering a part of Solyman’s plans. That emperor had suddenly, by treach- 
ery, seized the isle of Scio, while the Christians were celebrating Easter. 
Almost all were massacred. Pius V. convoked » consistory, in which he 
informed the cardinals of the disaster. His allocution was interrupted by 
sobs. Letters were dispatched to all the faithful courte in Christendom, 
and money sent to ransom the children of the celebrated Justiniani family. 
Charles IX., who had an ambassador at Constantinople, read the pope's 
letters with deep emotion ; and the young Justiniani, restored to liberty on 
the demand of Charles, went to Rome to beg that the pope would thank 
the king. 
The great theatre of affairs is now transferred to Germany. De Falloux 
eloquently explains the state of things in that country. In his picture will 
be recognized the eame feeling which animated us when we had to speak of 
the ravages of the doctrine of Lather. “While the Church,” says he, 
“bore herself valiantly, as the advanced guard of Christendom, against 
barbarism, what aid did she receive in the strife from the Germanic em- 
pire? It became indispensable to probe the wound that tormented Ger- 
many.* 

“Luther, stupefying the world with the noise of his clamor, or the strange- 
ness of his avdacity, and slandering all who ventured to oppose him, at- 
tracted universal attention, and carried, as by assault, those minds that 
were the easiest to surprise. John Huss, his predecessor, had perished at 
the stake more than a century before. Luther took a hint from that exam- 
ple. He did not, like the Bohemian, link his cause with that of the op- 
preased and lowly; far from it. All the violence that he safely displayed 
against the pope and the papists, turned into equally gross adulation 
towards princes and barons; and when he found himself obliged to seek 
a shelter, the ramparts of Wartburg appeared preferable to the roof of the 
poor that had sheltered the Apostles. 

“Once ahielded by the temporal buckler, he boldly entered upon bis 
definitive issue. He announced that the only way of putting an end to the 
disorders of the cloister and the weaknesses of the priesthood, was to 
abolish both the cloister and the priesthood ; and the better te recommend 
those maxims, he threw to the firet comer the spoils of the monasteries, the 
gold or the brass of the tabernacles, Authorizing, by his own example, & 
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double sacrilege in marriage, he freed from all bridle the passions of others, 
by sanctioning the bigamy of the landgrave of Hesse. “On the death of 
Luther, his fatal heritage was eagerly divided among his lieutenants, ever 
since invariably divided against each other," and faith daily expired in 
hearts given up to all the tumults of anarchy. 

“Men of calmer temperament than that of Luther, such as Melanthon 
and Beza, attempted a sort of mediation. But these faint veileities of con- 
ciliation were soon buried in their own bosoms, or only exhaled in groans, 
‘Our people,’ wrote Beza to a friend, ‘wander hither and thither at the 
mercy of every breath of every doctrine; and after having risen, speedily 
fall, now on the one side and now on the other. What their religion is to- 
day, you may learn; what it will be to-morrow, you cannot even guess,’”* 

De Fallowx closes that passage with this short and expressive, as well as 
sweetly consoling phrase : 

“The lifetime of 2 man witnessed the dawn, the noon, and the degline of 
those haughty errors.” 

De Falloux will present a summary account of Germany as it was in 1566. 
He traverses places and epochs, and has been sovereignly just. 

Sometimes twenty lines, or ten, or four, or even a single line, will suffice 
to explain the religious situation of a country. De Falloux commences br 
establishing what is, and then he enters into details which often explain 
how it became so. The sobriety of the author will be such, that after 
having spared his colors, he will have enough left also to paint the state of 
those northern countries which nightly enjoy the glorious brightness of the 
polar star. 

“ From one end of Germany to the other confusion reigned in ideas, in 
morals, in institations, and in tendencies. 

“Jn Switzerland, the spirit of revolt changed its name without changing 
in character. Zwinglius and Calvin divided men’s minds. 

“Very soon we shall haye to pause before Calvinism in France. 

“ As to Zwinglius, at first a soldier, then a priest, and afterwards canon 
of Constance, he sold his benefice in order to marry, and then founded a 
new schism in his country. Zurich, Berne, Bale, and Schaffhausen followed 
him. The Swiss cantons were divided, and flew to arms. ‘Fire must be 
quenched by blood!’ exclaimed Zwinglius, resuming his old trade, and he 


* De Falloux has well defined these variations, which at lest gave ua the victory. ‘The Bacra- 
mentarlans were the offspring of the Lutherans, the Anabaptists of the Socramentarians ; and 
the sinister memories of Manster tortured the last unquiet hours of the reformer. And we, wo 
have remained Catholic; yea, Catholice have succeeded to Catholics, and it is not our ranke that 
are now being thinned. 

{ Hpist. ad Andream Dudith, Duadith pubtiched translations of Longinus, Dionyelus of Hali- 
carnaseus, and of Beeratelli’s Life of Cardinal Pole. 
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perished in battle. His doctrine had had time to breed fanatios. Judicial 
executions succeeded to popular outbreaks, Gentilis having begun to dog- 
matize in his turn, the reformed Bailli of Berne arrested and beheaded 
him on the public square. 

“At Geneva, Calvin personally attended the execution of Michsel Ser- 
vetus, 

“Frederick IIE, count palatine of the Rhine, embraced Calvinism, and 
ardently supported it, 

“William, duke of Branswick, son of Duke Ernest, had entered the 
league of Smalkaide, and maintained all its errors. 

“ Carlostadt, the friend of Luther, kindled the fire in Saxony. 

“ Prussia was divided between Joachim, Margrave of Brandenburg, and 
Duke Albert, both of the same house, and both Protestants. Prossia had 
remained longer than the other German countries in a barbarous state, and 
owed the light of civilization to the Holy See. The Teutonic knights, 
driven from Syria by the Saracens, had asked an asylum from the Holy See, 
which His Holiness gave them at Culm and at Koenigsberg. 

“This Christian soldiery, designedly placed among savage tribes, soon 
subjugated them as much by superiority of morals as by that of arms. 
The knights very soon ruled as sovereigns. over almost all Prassia. The 
tile of grand master was esteemed an honor to the most illustrious families 
of Germany, and among the princes of the blood-royal. 

“ As long ag the Teutonic knights found barbarians to combat and prov- 
inces to subject, they showed themselves as noble as their mission. But 
when they had nothing to do but to enjoy the possession of a secondary 
power and immense wealth, all the disorders of idleness attacked them, 
corrupted their hearts, and tarnished their faith. The Lutheran uprising 
presented the opportunity for throwing off the yoke, easy and distant as it 
was, of the sovereign pontiffs. The opportunity was seized. Albert of 
Brandenburg, then grand master of the order, stipulating, at the expense of 
the order, for the wages of his treason, concluded, on the 8th of April, 
1526, s treaty with his uncle, the king of Poland, which recognized him as 
hereditary grand duke of all the domains of the Teutonio order, except the 
cities abandoned to the greed of the Poles, to which they lent the strong 
hand for the execution of its clauses.- He threw off the habit of the order, 
deprived the knights, who had raised him to the chief command, of all 
their privileges, and drove the Catholics from his new States, Albert, dying 
at a very advanced age, was succeeded by his son Albert Wrederick. The 
order had found shelter in Franconia, and George Hund, of Wenokeim, who 
wos grand mester at the accession of Pius V., vainly urged his incessant 
protests upon the attention of the German Diets. 

“In the North, Sweden and Denmark had seen the Catholic Church 
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perish under atrocious persecutions. Gustavus Vasa, after delivering his 
country from the tyranny of Christiern IL, held at Orebro, in 1529, a national 
council, in which he abolished Catholicity, and adopted the Augsburg Con- 
fession, “John III, his son and successor, married a daughter of BSigis- 
mund, king of Poland, and took as his favorite minister a Frenchman named 
La Gardie. Those two influences won him back towards the old faith, and 
he showed on inclination towards its re-establishment ; but the death of his 
queen, and the shipwreck of La Gardie on his return from Rome, rendered 
the first efforts fruitless, and deprived the Catholics of their last support in 
the kingdom. 

“ Frederick IL, king of Denmark and duke of Holstein, grandson of the 
ferocious Christiern, found Lutheranism established in his States, and main- 
tained it there. 

“Ivan IY. had reigned in Russia from the year 1534. He was the fist 
sovereign of that vast empire who exchanged the title of duke, prince, or 
grand duke of Muscovy, for the title of Tzar, or Czar, an obvious corrup- 
tion of the Roman and imperial title Cesar. He had subjected the kingdom 
of Astracan, brought the Tartars of the Kasan under the yoke, and scized 
upon the Polish frontier. Manifesting some desire for reunion with the 
Holy See, he invited and received at Moscow the celebrated Father Possevin ; 
but the instinct of the despot could not bow beneath the laws of the Church, 
and he died without realizing any of the hopes that he had inspired, He 
was married seven times, and that single fact illustrates the state of a 
country withdrawn from the authority of the sovereign pontiff. 

“Such, in summary, was the picture of the north of Europe in 1566.” 

The nuncios of Pins V. kept him informed of all that they observed, and 

he perceived that aid could not too early be given tothe emperor, sur- 
rounded as he was by dangers alike from the Turks and from the Luther- 
ans. In consequence, the zealous pope published a jubilee, instituted the 
devotion of the Quarant’Ore, or forty hours; urged the faithful to fulfil 
their duties, and granted s plenary indulgence to all who, after confession 
and communicating, addressed fervent prayers to God in favor of the em- 
peror. 
Daring the greatest heats of the season, the pope said Mass st Saint 
Mark's, on the very day of the commencement of the forty hours, and gave 
such public marks of devotion as had not been witnessed for three hundred 
years, by going, on foot, first to Saint John Lateran, the day following to 
Saint Mary Major, and the third day to the church of Aracoli, the principal 
church of the Observantine Franciscans. Soon after, tidings came, that 
Solymaa, besieging Sighet, a place on the confines of Croatia and Hungary, 
had fought a battle in which he lost thirty thousand men, and then died 
saddenly before the place was taken. 
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To the deep grief of Saint Pius, France was disturbed by the heresy of 
the Huguenota,* and he resolved to send to Paris, as apostolic nuncio, 
Michael Turriani, bishop of Ceneda, and afterwards cardinal. He was to 
exhort the sovereign and Queen Catharine, to be firm in the Catholic re- 
ligion, whose authority had been weakened in so many countries, and to 
keep i in his duty Cardinal Odet de Chatillon, ute bad been excommunicated 
in full consistory by Pius IV. 

To secure Avignon-and the Vensissin Siate against persecution by the 
heretics, he sent troops, money, and munitions. Cardinal d’Armagnac, 
governor of the county, was exhorted to redoubled vigilance, and to neglect 
no means of preparing to defend it against all enemies. At the same time, 
the Count de Santa Fiora was sent with troops to maintain the author- 
ity of the Holy See. 

The pontifical treasury had already given assistance to Malta, to the 
emperor, to the county of Avignon, and to Hungary, and Pius now hastened 
to collect further sums to be distributed in proper portions to each of those 
countries. r 

Subsequently, the king of France sent to the pope twelve standards, 
captured from his enemies,t whom he had defeated at Jarnac and Mon- 
contour. 

Pius YV. sought every opportunity of sustaining the power and dignity of 
Rome. On that subject he published his thirty-fifth constitution, ddmonet 
Nos, which was signed by thirty-nine cardinals, assembled in congress, and 
subsequently confirmed by Gregory XIIL, Sixtus V., Gregory XIV., Clo- 
ment VIIL, and Paul V. In that bull it is forbidden to give in fief any 
city whatever in the Ecclesiastical States, either for life or to the third gen- 
eration, or to consent to any clause importing alienation. It was ordered 
that every cardinal, on receiving the hat, or previous to going into conclave 
to elect s pope, should swear never to allow the derogation of that bull, and 
to refuse all consent to be absolved from his oath upon the subject. The 
pope ventured to enjoin it upon future pontifis to swear to the maintenance 
and confirmation of that bull, as soon as they should be raised to the 
pontificate; they were to declare that they would take all necessary pains 
to have it executed in the most complete manner. 

In fact, Gregory XIIL not only swore publicly to maintain that bull, but 
he thought fit, in 1581, to ratify it. And such is the power of a determina- 


* 'The origin of the word Hugasnot is doubtfal. Some derive it from a gate at Toors, called 
afer King Ugon, as the Calvinists beld their mectings near it. Others eay that King Ugan was 
like Bugaboo, an expression to terrify children, being supposed to prow! around the walls at 
night, and the Huguenots got the name from their nocturnal mectings. Novees, vil, p. 203. 
Spowdenum, an. 1560, n. 10; De Thon, lib. xxlv., vol. i, p. 827. 

+t Maffe!, Life of Pius V., liv. ii, chap. xii. ; see alzo Gabussi and Spondanus. 
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tion which is just, effective, and conservative of order, that all the cardinals 
spontaneously took the same oath, after preparing first by the most solemn 
ceremonies.* 

On the other hand, to establish uniformity in his states, Pius confirmed 
all the constitutions of his predecessors, Pius Ii., Paul I1., Sixtus IV. 
Julius IL, Leo X., Clement VIL, and Pius IV., relating to proceedings 
against the banditti and assassins, and to the establishment of o strict 
police. The abettors of the assassins were also held up to public detes- 
tation. 

The pope at the same time concluded extraordinary treaties with the 
governments of Naples and Tuscany ; to the effect that brigands who should 
seek shelter in either of those countries, should be delivered to the pontifi- 
eal authorities,—Rome promising the extradition, without formal demand, 
of all who committed crimes in either of those countries. 

In Germany, Catholicity suffered no new losses. Poland remained faith- 
fal Notwithstanding the weakness of Maximilian, the provinces subject 
to Austria recognized the voice of the Holy Father. In Bavaria, Albert 
de Wittel had reigned in peace from the year 1558; but the character of 
Maximilian, more undecided than ever, caused deep anxiety. His father, 
Ferdinand, brother of Charles Y., had had violent disputes with Paul IV., 
and but from fear of the devoted character of the people, there was little 
doubt that very serious embarrassments would have resulted. As we said 
in our life of Adrian VL, an abuse had crept in which still continued to 
disturb the city. Some authors, in their greed, sold their pens, to destroy, 
by pasquinades ag auvist segretti, the honor and good reputation of many 
quiet people, whom they compelled to purchase silence. Such culprits had 
been punished, either very slightly, by the authorities, or punished only by 
the silent contempt of the public. Pius V. determined that such an abuse 
should, if possible, be put down ; and upon that subject he published a bull, 
by which he renewed the old canonical and civil laws against offenders of 
that stamp. He ordered the prosecution of all who wrote or hawked such 
libels, as well as of all who sent them out of Rome, and thus sought to dis- 
turb pablic order and the domestic peace of Roman citizens. 

It was necessary to grant a powerful patronage to agriculture. New 
regulations were made, and disputes were to be promptly settled, even when 
arising between persons relying upon their privileges. The woollen and 
silk manufactures wer protected as at Florence, and stuffs of that kind 
wore in demand in Italy, or at least became cheaper wear for the people, 
because freed from all duties. The Holy Father approved the act called 
the “Statute of the Roman People.” It was a code drawn up by 


* Maffei, Asnals of Gregory XIIT, vol. iL, your 1581, liv. v., no. 82, p. 225. 
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learned jurisconsults, Anthony Vellio and Maro Antony Borghese, consis- 
torial advocates, 

They were associated with other skilful men, doctors of law, and had 
published a treatise on marriage portions and the presents made to young 
Roman women on their betrothal. No portion was to exceed fonr thousand 
five hundred Roman crowns, somewhat less then five thousand dollars, and 
there was also to be a tariff for the presents between married people and 
relations, Unfortunately, or rather fortunately, that law did not long re- 
main in force. Dispensations allowed greater liberality, and the dealers 
in plate, jewelry, silks, and pictures, whom it was also necessary to encour- 
age, united with the rich nobility to prevent the law from reaching more 
considerable gifts. 

From the goodness of heart of some benevolent men, who took pity upon 
Christian slaves, whom they ransomed, srose an unforeseen abuse, The 
ransomed remained in the houses of those good friends of the poor, where 
they continued to be assisted. But by degrees that situation became a 
second glavery, and it might sometimes be said that the first slavery among 
the Turks had not been as painful as that which had to be endured in the 
houses of the liberators. The upper servants, those subaitern tyrants, who 
ate found in every palace, made the ransomed hate their new condition. A 
Leneficent constitution ordered all just complaints to be considered ; and 
that, even at the expense of the treasury, assistance should be given to 
those who, after being ill-treated by the Turks, had not recovered with their 
liberty a pleasanter and more Christian life. ‘ 

Pius V. took new measures concerning the Jews. They wore scattered 
among many towns in the Ecclesiastical States. At Rome and Ancona they 
were assembled in certain special quarters. .The state of these unfortunate 
people has since been ameliorated. It has been urged that it can be still 
further improved without danger to onr religion ; and there is reason to be- 
lieve that in our time we shall witness this new act of humanity. 

In 1667, the pope declared the. great Saint Thomas Aquinas the fifth 
doctor of the Clrurch, thus assimilating him to Saint Ambrose, Saint Augus- 
tine, Saint Jerome, and Saint Gregory. 

One of the most necessary measures, and of the most important as to the 
future, that we owe to Saint Pius V., is his condemnation of the propo- 
sitions of Michael Baiur, a famous doctor of the university of Louvain. 
‘These doctrines were as the first seeds of tho tarés which in the following 
century infected the fields still left to the Church. Baius had scattered 
through his writingst upon free-will, homan works and merits, various sen- 
tences which increased the scandal of the achools and the disturbance of 


® Novaes, vil, p 216. + Pollavicini, History of the Oounctt of Trent, iv. xv., ob. vil. 
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conscience. These sentences had been condemned by the Sorbonne in 
eighteen articles, The partisans of Baius replied by an apology mixed 
with sarcasms. The Holy Father, seeing that discord stified in the hearts 
of the innovators every feeling of obedience, and threatened fatal danger 
to the Oburch, prepared to deal with that question himself; and by the 
constitution Ex omnibus afftictionibus, without naming Baius, from indulgence 
for him, he condemned seventy-nine propositions in his works, but without 
specifying the censure that might befit each. In this the Holy Father 
followed the example of the Council of Constance against the heresy of 
Wyckliff, and that of Pope Leo X. against the attacks of Luther. 

In a feeling full of moderation, and, as says Novaes, of suavity, the pope 
ordered the bull to be communicated privately by the archbishop of Mechlin 
to the university of Louvain. We shall have to speak further upon this 
painful subject. 

But the affairs of France daily tormented the heart of the Holy Father. 
The Calvinists were everywhere in arms. Pius V. addressed solicitations to 
all the courts to take into their consideration the evils of France, That 
great country, which when its sons were in peace with each other was dic- 
tated to by no one, now torn by civil war, disdained no assistance. Royalist 
and insurgent alike solicited aid in men and money, and Pius Y. was not 
one of the latest to recommend the cause of the king, which was also oe 
of religion. 

The © pope wrote the following letter to Jerome Priuli, doge of Venice: 


a, g00n as we, to our great pain, became aware of the danger of our 
most dear son, Charles IX., king of France, and the civil war which so 
cruelly rends his States, we resolved to assist him to the utmost of our 
power, and even beyond our power, against his subjects guilty of treason 
to both divine and human majesty; and beeause the ruin of France would 
infallibly produce that of the neighboying States,* it being indubitadle that 
the fire would soon spread all over Italy, we believed it to be our pastoral 
duty to exhort your highness to aid the most Christian king with all your 
efforts at this critical moment to lay the tempest which equally threatens you. 
In truth, we are not unaware how much your highness is embarrassed with 
your own affairs,t but the danger which I point out to you is so imminent. 
that all those who labor for the common tranquillity should without delay 
make common efforts against the common enomy. I will be as agreeable 
to God, as glorious and noble for your republic, ever anxious to ac- 


* Hore let us admire the great eagacity of Pius V. Nothing wae more trae in his time, or is, 
more true in our own. Iv in ouly greet stetmunent who koow the eternal truths of the policy and 
the necessary situation of Europe. 

t Fre Paolo was afterwards to envenom them sti more. 
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quire true glory, to have come under such serious circumstances to tle 
aid of 80 powerful a king, and, at the same time, to the aid of the Catholic re- 
ligion.” . 
“Given at Rome, near Saint Peter’s, the 18th of October, in the year 
1567, and of our pontificate the second. 
“Pros, PP.V.” 


De Fallonx attentively examines and considers the circumstances under 
which Pius V. reigned, and which his successors could not escape. Here, 
assuredly, we have observations strong, novel, and bearing the impress of a 
masterly style: 

“Thus the sixteenth century, as is superabundantly proven, was from end 
to end agitated by three very distinct policies: the Protestant policy, which 
convulsively exerted itself in intellectual and social disorder; the state 
policy of sovereigns, which reasoned, fought, or yielded as circumstances 
seemed to require; and the resiatance of the Church, which appeals to eternal 
and divine principles.* 

“Tn France, those three separate lines led to three different issues, The 
Huguenots, constantly adverse in feeling to the nation at large, derivin, 
their whole strength froin the discontent of the great, and the passions they evoked, 
dwindled away as the complaints were either satisfied or vanquished. 
could attain only the consistency of a party rallying upon that limited fuot- 
hold, and they fought by the aid of powerful chiefs and distant quxiliaries, 
and declined os the gates of the kingdom closed on them and their #rong- 
holds were dismantled, and at length succumbed when Richelieu’s cannon 
demolished the walls of Rochelle, and put their very existence at the mercy 
of an edict. The system of Catharine, who had used the torch and the 
poignard, tottered from weakness into violence, to perish by the dirk with 
the ill-fated Henry II. The Christian policy alone survived all thoze 
strange vicissitudes, and triumphed when Henry of Navarre, who wae then 
called Henry IV., begged for the holy unction beneath the hallowed vaults 
of the cathedral: of Chartres, and, freely converted, tranaformed his rebel 
friends into faithfal subjects.” 

Faithfully to report the actions of a pope, it is necessary to glance rapidly 
from one part of Europe to the other, but it is also necessary to recur fre- 
quently to the various phases of the temporal administration of the Pontifi- 
cal States. At the least rumor, at the elightest disagreement, the discon- 
tented started fiercely and insulted the tiara. It waa too busy with the 
temporal interesta of other countries to attend sufficiently to the country 
which it governed. This does not in the slightest degree apply to Pius V. 


* De Fallous, 1, p. 248. 
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Disputes, perhaps even quarrels, had arisen in various parts of the State, 
concerning the rights claimed by mendicant orders, but not recognized by 
the treasury, Something was still wanting to the safety, the peace, and the 
decorum of the religious, and especially of the mendicant orders, The 
attempt was made to subject them to exactions, and to billet soldiers upon 
them. The soldiers, being ill-received, il-treated the religious, and the 
latter vainly complained to prejudiced governors, 

Pins investigated the matter, and ascertained all these insults and blas- 
phemies ; and although he needed soldiers, as he was already levying for his 
defence, he endeavored to restore order, and he succeeded. The bull Deum 
ad uberes declared the mendicant orders free from the poll-tax law, and their 
convents were not to have soldiers billeted upon them. 

Then 1t was inquired: “ Who are the mendicant orders?” A bull of the 
Ast of October, 1567, declared that, as others had ordered, that term should 
belong to the Dominicans, the Frafciscans, the hermits of Saint Augustine, 
the Carmelites, and the Servites, or servants of Mary. At the same time, 
it directed that the minims of Saint Francis de Paula, the Jesuates (some 
few existed still, but were absolutely isolated), and the Jesuits, should be 
regarded as such also. The privileges recognized by the Council of Trent 
were also augmented ; and, finally, it was arranged that the Dominicans 
should have pre-eminence over all the other mendicant orders, alike in the 
pontifical chapel and in the processions and other public ceremonies. 

The State of Corsica had for a long time attracted the attention of the 

Opes: 
“Corsica,” says de Falloux (i, 253), “which about the middle of the 
fourteenth century had passed from the domination of Pisa to that of 
Genoa, was, in the year 1564, torn by cruel factions. The quarrel of o 
private individual led in Corsica to a general rising against the Genoese.” 

Sampietri, a Corsican, who had bled in the service of France, took part 
in these fatal divisions. Denounced apd banished, he had to fly. His wife 
imagined that she could dispose the Genoese to clemency. The irritated 
husband would not pardon what he deemed his wife’s crime of submission, 
and he strangled her with his sash. There was no law extant to punish the 
crime. In the face of such horrors, Pius V. incessantly labored for a gen- 
eral reconciliation, and he obtained it. 

“The Corsican insurrection,” says de Falloux, whom we have warmly 
approved, “had revealed manners utterly savage; and the Church, which 
in the person of pacificator had visited those mountains, was to leave her 
footprints there. And, in her train, it was her mission to take Christian 
civilization and the instruction which at once corrects, enlightens, and puri- 
fies; for the Church is never opposed to knowledge, when that knowledge 


flows untainted from its natural sources.” 
Vos. 1.00 
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From the particular pains taken by the pontiff, and which indirectly recall 
to mind the political measure of which we have already spoken, aroge feel- 
ings of love and esteem between Rome and Corsica. A multitude of Cor- 
sicans have, during several ages, studied law and medicine at Rome. Ii is 
only since the beginning of this century that the annexation to France, and 
the marvels worked by a genius born in Corsica, have established the new 
nationality. At the same time, it must not be forgotten, that in Rome some 
of the best physicians and most learned jurisconsults have been natives of 
Bastia and Ajaccio, We shall not speak of the Corsican guard. No doubt 
it was somewhat turbulent, and even ventured to insult the French ambas- 
sadora; but the feeling that cansed this fault, s fault which the government 
of that day should have prevented, was a sentiment of fidelity, of courage, 
and of attachment to the flag which they had sworn to defend. Rome dis- 
charged the Corsicans, but not without pensioning them ; and when calm 
was restored, the only troops who, with the Swiss, could pacify Rome, re- 
turned to keep down the thieves and banditti who too often swarmed there. 

We saw, at the commencement of this reign, that Pius V. sent consola- 
tion and aid to the unfortunate Mary, queen of Scots. She belonged to the 
great Catholic league that Pius V. exerted himself to form. Elizabeth, on 
the contrary, adhering to the error of Henry VIIL., which had for a few 
years been interrupted, placed her people at the head of Protestant Europe. 
The two reigns, then, of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, were a long antago- 
nism against Rome, an antagonism in which all the advantages were given 
beforehand in favor of heresy. The misfortunes of Mary so long ocoupied 
the Holy See, which gave so many proofs of solicitude and of grief, and 
made so much effort to soften the sufferings of that princess, that it is 

- necessary here to exhibit her as she was known at Rome, which followed 
day by day that life of tears, of weakness, no doubt, but nevertheless a 
Ohristian life in faith, destined to close in a long and cruel 

Mary Stuart was born on the 5t& of December, 1542; the*daughter of 
James V., king of Scotland, and of Mary of Guise, dowager duchess of Lon- 
gueville. On the 13th of December, James V. died, and Mary Stuart, only 
eight days old, succeeded him, under the regency of James Hamilton, earl 
of Arran. On the Ist of July, 1643, the regent concluded a treaty with 
Henry VIIL, king of England, that king who was so fatal a husband. By 
virtue of that treaty, Mary Stuart was to be sent to England at ten years of 
age, and subsequently to be married to Edward, son of Henry VIEL On 
the 16th of December, 1548, Mary, still in her swaddling-clothes, was 
crowned queen of Scotland. 

The parliament of Scotland having annulled the treaty made between the 
regent and Henry VIII., war commenced, and lasted two years, 

In 1548, at the moment when the English demanded from the Scotch the 
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hand of their queen, then only six years old, for Edward VL, successor of 
Henry VIII, the Scotch peers offered Mary Stuart in marriage to the 
dauphin of France, son of Henry II. It was at the court of that king that 
the education of the young queen of Scots was to be finished, and on the 
18th of Angust, she was betrothed to the dauphin, amidst the most splendid 
festivities. 

On the 6th of July, 1533, Edward VI. died, and left the throne of Eng- 
land to his sister Mary, who restored the Catholic religion. 

On the 4th of April, 1558, Mary Stuart gave her kingdom to the king of 
France and his successors. Such treaties necessarily implied quite irrecon- 
cilable dissensions. If we call to mind the English in France, the English 
could easily fancy what the French would be in Scotland, at less than three 
hundred leagues from London. 

Seventy days after that donation, Mary was married to the dauphin, and 
with her own lips, and with all youthful graces, saluted him as king of Scot- 
land. In the same year, Mary, queen of England, died, and left the throne 
to her half-sister, Elizabeth, who was crowned with all the ceremonies of 
the Catholic ritual. This occurred in the month of January, 1559. In 
March, the English parliament repealed the statutes passed under the pre- 
ceding reign, and restored the so-called reformed religion, 

On the 10th of July, four months later, Henry II. died, and the dauphin, 
ander the name of Francis IT., succeeded him as king of France and Scotland. 

Few pages of history recount such rapidly succeeding deaths of sove- 
reigns, On the 5thof December, Francis II, died. His brother Charles IX. 
succeeded, at the age of ten years, and his mother, Catharine de Medici, gov- 
erned. Mary Stuart, a widow, on the very day on which she completed 
her eighteenth year, left the court, and passed the winter at Rheims, with 
her uncle, Cardinal Charles de Lorraine. 

Tn 1561, Mary asked permission to cross England, on her way to Scot- 
land, and Elizabeth, with much bitterness, refused it. 

On the 15th of August, Mary sailed from Calais, bidding adieu to that 
beautifia land of France. She was accompanied by three of her uncles, and 
by many French and Scotch nobles, among whom were also Brantome and 
Oatelnau de Mauvisaiére. An epistolary correspondence, sufficiently polite, 
af we consider the irritation of their minds, took place between Elizabeth 

Tn May, 1562, it was proposed that the two queens should meet at York. 
Mary eagerly accepted the proposal, but, six weeks before the appointed 
time, Elizabeth made several pretexts for declining the interview. 

On the 14th of April, 1564, the countess of Lenor, danghter of Margaret, 
eldest sister of Henry VIHL, solicited for her son, Heury Darnley, the hand 
of the queen of Scotland. 
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Charles TX., to relieve Mary from embarrassment, renounced all claim to 
Scotland, naturally terminated by the death of Francis II. 

On the 18th of April, 1565, Queen Mary decided to marry her cousin, 
Lord Henry Darnley. In the month of June, Murray, the bastard half- 
brother of Mary, conspired to dethrone her. On the 29th of July, 1565, 
Mary, having received the approbation of her brother-in-law, the king of 
France, and of her former mother-in-law, the queen regent, celebrated her 
marriage with Darnley, and gave him the title of king-consort. 

On the 7th of January, 1565, as we have seen, Pope Pius V. ascended the 
throne of Saint Peter, and from the first, understood how august a ward 
God had committed to his care. He. kept anxious watch over her and over 
Scotland, and connected that queen, only twenty-four years of age, with tho 
hopes of the Catholic faith, which had only seen better days in England to 
fall more terribly into the dark depths of Protestantism. 

A faithful priest was accredited to Edinburg; he sometimes saw the 
queen, and assured her that the pontiff would constantly watch over her, 
and by agents and counsel, by all the means which the interest and the 
policy of men suggest, would do every thing to fortify the religious spirit of 
that princess. 

Darnley, speedily forgetting his duty to the queen, sank into daily de- 
lauches, and insalted her by the most unworthy and humiliating behavior. 
When the princess was in the seventh month of her pregnancy, some nobles, 
whose names history should not deign to record, were introduced by the 
guilty Darnley into the chamber of the queen, where they assassinated an 
Italian musician, Rizzio, who was in attendance.*: The dastardly murderers 
soon fled, and the queen récovered her authority. On the 17th of June, 
1566, in the castle of Edinburg, she gave birth to ® prince, subsequently 
James VI. of Scotland. Finally, a conspiracy was formed against Darnley, 
and he was blown up with gunpowder. On the 15th of May, she was com- 
pelled to marry Bothwell, one of the assassins of Darnley. In 1568, she 
revoked an abdication that she had been coerced into signing. At length 
the queen, weary of so many treasons, and unable any longer to endure an 
abode in a» country where she was surrounded by so many traitors, deter- 
mined to seek shelter in England We ahall hereafter tell how she 
was treated there, after having been received with the honors due to her 
rank. 

Meantime, in 1570, the earls of Northumberland and Westmoreland, the 
secret leaders of the English Catholics, opened their minds to Ridolfi, a 


* Bisso was already aged snd deformed ; but he hed, whes posible, epported her interests, 
and advised her for the preservation of her authority 
+ Labanolt, Lettres Fuédites da Marte Stuart, 
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Florentine banker, and envoy of Pius V. They attached great value to the 
approbation of the pope, who replied to them in the following brief. 


“DEAR BONS, HEALTH AND APOSTOLICAL BENEDICTION : 

“Knowing with greater certainty, and in more detail, from your letter of 
the 8th of November (to which we replied on the 16th of Febraary) the 
misfortanes of that (English) kingdom that once was so flourishing, we 
have been overwhelmed by a grief such as your undeserved sufferings— 
which we endure in your persons—could not fail to excite in our heart, and 
by our entirely paternal feeling towards you and the other Catholics of that 
Kingdom. In fact, besidea the common duty in virtue of which we must 
rejoice or lament the salvation or rain of all Christian people, we feel es- 
pecial benevolence and love for that kingdom. We remember that, under 
God, it was by the care and the zeal of the most blessed Gregory, Roman 
pontiff, our predecessor, that that kingdom was converted from the worship 
of stocks and stones to the Christian faith, and formed its most faithful labor- 
ers to the doctrine of the Holy Roman Catholic faith. It is therefore that 
we cannot easily find expression for the affliction and trouble that we feel 
for your individual sufferings and those of the kingdom, which you deplore 
in that same letter in terms no less true than calculated to draw from. as the 
tears of compassion.* 

“We are greatly afflicted that it has been reserved for the time of our 
pontificate to see the venom of so many abominable heresies strike so many 
deadly blows at the Christian republic. 

“ But, nevertheless, we remember the efficacy of the prayer of Him who 
asks for the blessed Saint Peter that his faith fail not, and who, extending 
Bis Church even in the midet of so many tribulations, governed it all the 
more admirably by the secret promptings of Providence as he knew it to 
be the more agitated and tempest-tossed. We do not despair to see in our 
own day, with the aid of the Lord, what was done and seen in other days ; 
so that this same religion, which seems to be trampled under foot, shall re- 
tarn, at the first signal of the Lord, to its former felicity, and receive in- 
crease from what seemed fraught with evil. 

* And now, perchance, He who can render the old new, and the new old, 
our Lord Jesus Christ, has resolved to make use of you, men no less illus- 
trious by the nobility of your birth than distinguished by your devotion to 
the Catholio faith, to renew and confirm the union between that kingdom 
and the Roman Ohurch; and to that end perchance it is that he has in- 
spired the thought, so worthy of your zeal, to endeavor to restore both 


* ‘The pope does not speak here of Mary Stuart. Hiateiet might be interoepted, and the fate 
off the queen would bo ail] more eompromiend. 
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yourselves and the kingdom to the old submission, after anatching that king- 
dom from the shameful slavery in which it is kept by the passion of a woman.* 

“We grant, in the Lord, as it is just, to those pions and religious efforts 
the praises that they merit, and we bestow the benedictions that yon so- 
licit from us; and as your lordships seek a refage beneath the shadow of 
our power and that of the Holy See, to which you submit yourselves, we 
receive you with the tenderness you deserve. Moreover, we exhort you in 
the name of the Lord, and we pray with all the ardor of which our heart 
is capable, constantly to persevere in these laudable resolutions and precious 
dispositions, holding it for certain that God Almighty, whose works are per- 
fect, and who has inspired you to deserve well of the Catholic faith in that 
kingdom, will assist you. And even should it be that for the enfranchise- 
ment of the Catholic faith and the authority of the Holy See you must 
meet death and shed your blood, it is far more advantageous to you to speed 
to eternal life by the short road of a glorions death, than to live on in shame 
and ignominy, the tool of an impotent woman and the destroyers of your 
own souls, 

“Think not, in fact, well-beloved sons in Jesus Christ, that the bishops 
and princes in that kingdom which you name are unfortunate, because, 
having refused to renounce their faith, they have been undeservedly cast 
into prison, or otherwise persecuted. In trath, no one can sufficiently praise 
the courage aud constancy of these men, which, as we deem, are confirmed 
by the still recent example of the blessed Thomas, archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Do yon, also, imitate that same constancy; be courageous and firm, 
and let no threat, nor the sight of any peril, cause you to abandon your 
enterprise. He, in truth, is powerful enough, that God in whom yon trust, 
He who overwhelmed the chariots and the horsemen of Pharaoh in the Red 
Sea, also to crush the power of these adversaries; He is powerful enough 
to render you His instruments in restoring that kingdom to its ancient re- 
ligion and dignity. 

“Towards pr «uring that result, not only will we aid you in rendering you 
our services, with the Christian princes whom you mention, but still further, 
in forwarding to you such sums of money as, apon your demand, our personal 
resources will permit us to furnish, as our dear gon Robert Ridolfi, dearly 
and in more detail, will explain to you. We are also disposed to sid you 
with » larger sum than the weakness of our resources can at present sup- 
port, as well as promptly and heartily to aid your pious efforts by all the 
means which, with God’s aid, we may be able to command. Receive, dear 
sons, our spostolical benediction. 


® Hand this brief been known in Londen, it would have caused Westmoreland and a Rorthage 
‘beviand to lose their heads. 
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“Given at Rome, at Saint Peter's, on the 20th of February, in the year 
one thousand five hundred and seventy, and of our vontificate the fifth. 
‘5 “Pros, PP. V.” 


But this brief gave only indirect aid to Mary, and Ridolfi was ordered to 
announce that a direct bull against Elizabeth was drawn up, and would 
subsequently be published.* 

A painful captivity commenced for Mary; she was detained at Carlisle. 
However, she was treated with some distinction in the palace which sho 
occupied. In November, 1569, the English privy council proposed to put 
Mary to death, on various pretexts: as, 1. For her two marriages, to which 
she had been enforced ; 2. As being an accomplice in the death of one of 
her husbands ; 3. As the enemy of England. This last charge might have 
some connection with the gift to France of the kingdom of Scotland, bat 
that gift had never produced any effect. Elizabeth dared not consent to 
sign the sentence; but she proposed to Murray, the bastard brother of 
Mary, who bad, with the title of regent, a kind of royal power in Scotland, 
that Mary should be delivered to him. 

In the month of January, 1570, Mary, still considered a prisoner, was 
taken to Sutbury. 

At this period, Pius V. made his utmost efforts to procure her liberation ; 
but the bull of excommunication issued against Elizabeth put a stop to 
all negotiations. It had been supposed that it would help instead of hinder- 
ing them : it is certain at least that the murder of Mary was postponed. 

We give, not an extract, but in full, that bull, Reynans in Excelsis, which 
fell like a thunderbolt upon England and Scotland. 

“ Pius, servant of the servants of God, for the perpetual remembrance of 
the fact. 

“He who reigneth on high, to whom all power has been given, alike upon 
earth and in heaven, has intrusted to one alone, that is to say, to Peter, 
prince of the apostles, the care of governing, with plenitude of power, the 
Catholic Church, One, Holy, out of which there is no salvation. 


© As documents of great interest which various authors bare left us, with various dates, will 
have to be referred to, we must observe that in tho sixteenth century dates wore a continual 
source of error. In the short apace of eighteen years two most important changes were made. 
First, in 1564, the edict of Roussillon fized the commencement of the year in France on the first 
of Jaguary, instead of leaving it at the Holy Saturday—Eastor-eve—es for centarles had been 
the custom, aud as in some parts of France it remained until 1567 ; and, secondly, on tho ith 
of October, 1582, as we shall presantly ace, the reformation of the calendar was introduced into 
Catholic countries by s ball of Gregory XIIL; but as the alteration was not then simitied into 
elther England or Scotland, which did not adopt the correct mode till 1752, Mary continued to 
date her letters in the eld style, while the king of Francs and his ambastadors made uze of 
tHe new. Hence» difference of ten days. 
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“He has constituted it alone over all the nations, and cver all the king- 
doms, that it should root out, destroy, overturn, plant, and edify, in order 
that it should continue in the unity of the Holy Ghost, and that it ehould 
deliver to the Saviour, safe and free from all danger, the faithful people, 
bound together in the bond of mutual charity. 

“We, being, by the great goodness of God, called to hold the helm of the 
Church, devote ourselves unceasingly to our charge, and omit no labor to 
preserve intact the unity itself, and the Catholic religion, which its Author 
has left exposed to tempest, in order to try the faith of his people and cor- 
rect us for our faults. 

“But the number of the impious has usurped so much power, that there 
is no place in the world which they have not endeavored to corrupt with 
their perverse doctrines. Among others, Elizabeth, the servant of crime, 
and pretended queen of England, has offered them an asylum in which they 
find shelter. 

“This same Elizabeth, after seizing the throne,* has usurped throughout 
England the authority of supreme head of the Church. She has mon- 
strously exercised that power and that jurisdiction, and she has again cast 
into the way of a deplorable perdition that kingdom, once devoted to the 
Catholic faith and the recipient of its blessings. 

“Elizabeth has destroyed the worship of the true religion, which was over- 
turned by Henry VIIL, and which the legitimate Queen Mary, 80 com- 
mendable to the respect of posterity, had succeeded in establishing by the 
efforts of her own powerful hand, and with the assistance of the Holy See. 
Elizabeth, embracing and following the errors of the heretics, has dismissed 
the royal council of England, composed of members of the English nobility, 
and has replaced them by obscure heretics. She has oppressed thoee who 
cultivated the Catholic faith, and has replaced them by evil speakers and 
ministers of impiety. She has abolished the sacrifice of the Mass, prayers, 
fasting, distinctions of meat, celibacy, and Catholic rites. She has ordered 
the circulation of books containing a system of manifest heresy, and of 
impious mysteries. She bas commanded her subjects to receive, observe, 
and preserve precepts which she hes adopted from Calvin. She has dared 
to decree that the bishops, rectors of churches, and the other Catholic 
priests, be driven from their churches and deprived of their benelices. 
She has disposed of them and of other ecclesiastical things in favor of the 
hereties ; and she has also decided upon causes the decision of which rightly 
belongs only to the Church. 

* At Bome, Elizabeth was considered a usurper. The crown of England was deemed to be 


long of right to Mary queen of Scot, grand-nlece of Henry Vill, the marriage of Eilsnboth's 
mother never baving been recognized, and Eilsabeth, as illegitimate, exeluded from the encter 
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“She has forbidden the prelates, clergy, and people to recognize the 
Roman Chureh, and to obey its laws and its canonical sanctions. She bas 
constrained most of her subjects to recognize her culpable laws, and to 
abjure the obedience due to the sovereign pontiff. She has prescribed, that, 
by oath, they shall recognize her as sole mistress, alike in things spiritual 
and temporal. She has inflicted penalties and punishments upon those 
whom she could not persuade,* and those who persevered in the unity of 
the faith and in obedience. 

“She has also thrown into prison bishops and rectors of churches, and 
many of them have perished there in misery. 

“These things are well known to all nations; they are proved by the 
gravest testimony, and no room is left for tergiversation, excuse, or defence. 

“We, seeing these impieties multiplied, and seeing that still other 
erimes are added to the first; seeing that the persecutions against the faith- 
ful are increasing, in consequence of the compulsion and self-will of the 
said Elizabeth, we are persuaded that her heart is more than ever hardened. 
Not only does she despise the pious prayers of good Catholics, that she 
should be converted and brought back to her right mind, but, further, she 
has even refused to receive in England the nuncios whom we have sent. 
We, then, forced by necessity to resort to the arms of justice against her, 
cannot soften our grief that we have not severely dealt with a princess 
whose ancestors had so well deserved the praise of the Christian republic, 

“We, therefore, supported by tho authority of Him whose will has called 
us to the throne, although we are unworthy of such a charge, in the name 
of the apostolical authority, we declare the said Elizabeth a heretic, and 
aider and fa@tor of heretics, and that her adherents in the above cited acts 
have incurred the sentence of anathema, and are separated from the unity 
of the body of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

“We declare her deprived of the pretended right to that kingdom, and of 
all domain, dignity, and privilege. We declare the subjects, the nobility 
and people of that kingdom, free from their oaths, and from all debt of 
subjection, of fidelity, and of respect ; and by the authority of these presents, 
we deprive the said Elizabeth of the right to her pretended kingdom. By 
this prescription we farther forbid all nobles, people, subjects, and othera, 
to venture to obey the orders, advice, or laws of the said Elizabeth. As to 
those who shall act otherwise than as we here authorize and order, we in- 
clude them in the same sentence of anathema. 

« As it is difficult to carry these presents wherever necessary, we will and 
command that @ written notarial copy, under the seal of a bishop and of 


* Homo gives eight hundred as the number who up to that time had perished under the hand 
of the exesntioner. 
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this court, have the same authority in any tribunal and withouty and have 
like force and value as if these actual presents were exhibited. 
“Given at Rome, near Saint Peter's, the 26th of February, in the year 
1570, and of our pontificate the fifth. 
“ Pros, PP. V.” 


Such, without any omission, was the sentence of the pontiff. Isolated, 
thrown into another history, and thus abandoned to itself, this sentence 
would excite a general consternation. But we hove seen the reign of Greg- 
ory VIL, and that of Innocent III, and we are compelled to add that wo 
have seen some laxity under Leo X., in combating Luther; and we have 
seen the conseqnence of that kind of condescension in the sack of Rome, 
where the Lutherans succeeded in making the pious Spaniards their ac- 
complices in the most disgraceful scenes, 

During that frightful series of attacks against the Holy See, Philip IL, 
the husband of Mary, predecessor of Elizabeth on the English throne, Jaid 
the whole weight of bis sword upon the rest of Europe, and perhaps the 
weight of the Indian gold upon some foreign ministers, whose importunities, 
complaints, and predictions might easily excite the just resentment of Pius 
Y. Such decrees no longer issue from the Vatican; but what we have be- 
fove spoken of as the jurisprudence of that time, and the cries of the English 
dying in dungeons or on scaffolds, explain, and more than explain, the con- 
duct of the pontiff. 

Elizabeth had been crowned in 1559, with great pomp and by a Catholic 
bishop, lest she’should excite alarm ; nevertheless, sho was a Protestant at 
heart, and did not long delay to endeavor to establish that falgo religion by 
fue and sword. In spite of the solemn oath she took at her coronation to 
defend the known Catholic religion, and to protect its ministers, Elizabeth 
convoked a parliament which established the Anglican, such os it now is, 
It is a medley of the Calvinistic dogmas, with some remains of the discipline 
and ceremonies of the Catholic worship. The bishops, canons, and rectors 
were tolerated ; the church ornaments, organs, and music were preserved ; 
tithes, annats, and the privileges of the benefices were abolished ;* confes- 
sion permitted, but not ordered; the real presence admitted, but without 
transubstantiation ;—-a system purely human, without any sanction and with- 
out any religious foundation, To complete the inconsistency, the new queen 
made herself head of the religion, under the title of Sovereign Governess of 
the Church of England, in: spirituals and temporals, The bishops who op- 
posed those novelties were threatened with expulsion from their churches; 


* The author is here in error; tithes and anuats have existed to our day, and benefice are 
bought and sold. 
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but most af them obeyed. Firm men and generous friends are rare at al} 
periods and in all countries. Of the nine thousand four hundred holders 
of benefices in England, there were only fourteen bishops, fifty canons, and 
eighty parish priests who lost their benefices by refusing to accept the 
reform.* 

As energetically as we could, we have presented the defence of the actions 
of Gregory VIL, and his imitators. Here let us point out a difference. 
Under those first reforming popes, it was the people who took their groans 
and plaints to the throne of Saint Peter. In fact, they asked only for the 
immediate consequences of the Gospel. All the kings, more or less, fol- 
lowed the footsteps of him among them whom they wanted to repress, 
Thence those specious censures against an apparent degradation of the 
royal authority ; but here, further, if it is the people that still complains, it is 
the monarchical doctrine itself which resorts to the high power of the supreme 
conciliator. A crime, the most abominable that could be imagined, was 
about to be committed. A woman, seated on a usurped throne, abuses 
the laws imposed by hospitality. A neighboring queen, who has already 
been harassed by revolts, assassinations, and res, flies to an asylum which 
she imagines to be sacred and secure, and is met with menaces of death. 

Pius V. might believe that towards the end of the sixteenth century the 
moat difficult duties were reserved for him. Here we have the project of a 
new crime, surpassing in audacity all that preceded it, and aiming at the 
monarchical doctrine, the noble, salutary, and often unique, idea of the Holy 
See. That vile and wretched crime, which, after its execution, became a 
frightful precedent, received at Rome only the usual punishment, the ana- 
thema, @ revgeable chastisement, whose power, during eight centuries, all 
the monarchs of Europe had learned to respect. In the present state of 
civilization, excommunication, even had no Luther or Calvin arisen, would 
have become useless. But let us resume our narrative, 

Spain was not free from trouble. The letter of Philip IL. to Pope Pius 
Y., concerning Philip’s son, Don Carlos, should be read, and may be found at 
Jength in de Falloux. When Philip IL, after complaining to the pope of the 
conduct of Don Carlos, asked the pontiff's advice, and spoke of subjecting 
the young prince to a trial, a document was extracted from the archives of 
Barcelona, to serve as 9 model for the charge. This was the trial of Charles, 
ptince of Viana and Gerona, by his father, John IL, great-grandfather of 
Philip. At the risk of giving offence to unjust or prejudiced minds, who 
are unwilling to allow historical facts their proper place, and who wiah facts 


© How the Catholo clergy of Fagland of Elisabeth’s day, pale bufore the French clergy when 
impiety gained the sapreme power in France! Of oue hundred and ten French biehops, only 
three abjured; of one hundred and fifty thousnd pricets, not ten thoasand allowed themscives 
to be Sntimidated, 
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condemned uncited, and would attack the reputation of those who acted at 
that period, and perhaps the expression of discontent exceeds the just limit 
of criticism-—at the risk of incurring this other kind of excommunication, 
we insert at length the bull of Pius V., addressed to Elizabeth, when ahe 
meditated a crime against a relative by blood and s sister in royalty. Tt 
behooves us now to present another sight. A royal father contempletes 
the trial of his son, guilty of intending to rebel, and it is to the same Pius 
Y. that this father turns to confide important secrets. 

Elizabeth, deprived of all communication with Rome, braved all perils, 
like an inconsiderate woman. Philip II. would not have the agitations of 
his heart unknown in that Rome where wise counsels are a0 often found. 
He wrote to the pope thus: 


“Mosr Hoty Farner—I feel obliged, not only by a duty which I owe in 
common with all Christian princes, but chiefly by the filial submission which, 
as an obedient son, I shall always render your Holiness, and by the pro- 
found respect that I feel ig the Holy See, to inform you, who are my Fa- 
ther, of my conduct and of every thing remarkable that happens to me. 

“Tt is in fulfilment of this duty that I acquaint your Holiness with my 
intention to arrest the most serene prince Charles, my son. Your Holiness 
ean judge of the powerful necessity which forces me to this action, by the 
violence I must do my own feelings in order to come to such an extremity. 
It is enough to say, that I am a father, and a father interested in the honor 
of his son. My government is safficiently known to your Holiness and to 
all Europe; and all must fee) that I have not come to this resolution with- 
out having maturely deliberated with my council upon & subjept of 80 great 
importance, or without having been forced to this deliberation and to that 
conclusion by the misconduet of the prince, my son, whose natural depravity 
hag resisted the salutary instructions of his masters, and the carea they 
have bestowed upon his education. 

“LI have employed every means to correct his vicious inclinations, and to 
repress his excesses. I have eassyed the ways of gentleness; and seeing, 
with a pain which your Holiness can imagine, that such remedies have 
utterly failed to inspire him with piety towards God, or with any of the 
qualities essential to a prince who is the presumptive heir to the many 
kingdoms that God has subjected to my rule, I at length find myself com- 
pelled to secure his person, to see if severity, instead of too great mildness, 
will bring him to his duty. I find great consolation in giving this informa- 
tion to your Holiness, and I hope that my conduct will convince yor that I 
have no other view in this action than the glory of God, the interest of my 
States, and the weal and peace of my peoples, which I prefer to all the ten- 
derness that nature inspires me with for my only son. I shall take care to 
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inform your Holiness of every thing concerning this affair. I entreat your 
Holiness, especially, to consider me your most obedient son, and to pray to 
God in my behalf, for light to know, and in all things fulfil His holy will. 
I pray God, most Holy Father, that he will preserve you and prolong your 
days for the general good of his whole Church. 
“Tae Kina. 
“Given at the Palace (20th January, 1568).” 


The reply was, as it should be, confiding, paternal, and consolatory. Pius 
V. united a tender and generous heart to a strong mind. 

At the moment when sentence was about to be pronounced, the judges of 
Don Carlos, Cardinal Espinosa, the prince of Evoli, and Don Diego Mufia- 
tones paused, as if terrified by the importan®& of the judgment: about to be 
pronounced. Cardinal Espinosa entreated the king to leave the proceeding 
unfinished, and to keep the prince in perpetual confinement, No doubt it 
was at the suggestion of Pius V. that the cardinal proposed thus to termi- 
nate go terrible an affair. Philip replied, is conscience as 8 monarch 
could not agree to this derogation of justice; that he was answerable before 
God for the fate of the peoples subjected to his sceptre, and that he sbould 
fail in the most sacred of his duties if he left Spain a prey to the calamities 
which might result from the existence of a prince destitute of all correct 
jedgment, and carried away by such perverse inclinations. Considering, 
however, that the state of his son’s health left but little reason to believe 
that his life would be prolonged, the termination of his malady might be 
awaited, and the decrees of Providence left to their own fulfilment. Then he 
ordered that his son should not be left in ignorance of his danger, and that 
he should be induced to concern himself only with his eternal salvation.* 

No sentence, therefore, was either published or written ; and Don Carlos 
himself, considering his illness beyond remedy, summoned to his bedside 
Don Diego de Chaves, his usual confessor. The prince instantly asked that 
religious to ask the king’s pardon in his name. Philip replied that full par- 
don was granted, with the hope that this repentance would also secure God's 
meroy. ; ‘ 

On the same day extreme unction was administered to him; and then he 
dictated hia will to his secretary, Don Martin de Gaztala. The agonies of 
death now appeared, and Philip asked to come in person and give his bless- 
ing to his son. The two religious replied that there was ground to fear that 
the aight of the king would disturb the mind of the prince, now wholly ab- 
sorbed in his religious duties. This motive restrained Philip. Neverthe- 
less, learning in the course of the night that the last moments of the prince 


* De Faliour, i, p. 4 
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were at harid, he went to the apartment of his son, and placing himeelf 
behind the prince of Evoli and the grand prior, tearfully gazed at his dying 
son, and, without being perceived by Carlos, extended his arms above his 
head, and then retired in a state of the deepest emotion.” 

What « life of grief for Pius V.! And yet none of the duties of the pon- 
tificate, some of which were foreign to the time, were neglected. 

The illustrious order of Saint John of Jerusalem had obtained singular 
privileges, alike useful and honorable, from Leo X., Clement VIL, Paul IIL, 
and Paul IV. Ssint Pius V. would not do less than his predecessors. Con- 
firming warmly all preceding privileges, and especially that exempting the 
members of the order, their squires, and their servants, from tithes and all 
taxes, the Holy Father at the same time deprived bishops of all right to 
interfere in the affairs of the Srder under pretext of executing the decrees 
of the Council of Trent (session xxiii., chap. xviii). The pope ordered that, 
the case occurring, this arrangement was derogated by the new constitution, 
Etsi cuncta. i 

Some innovations were iJoduced into the tribunal of the penitentiary ; 
Pius undertook to reform it wisely, or, rather, newly to constract it, 

By the bull Jn omnibus rebus, and by another bull In earum rerum, he com- 
mitted the direction of the penitentiary of Saint Peter, consisting of regular 
and secular priests, to the Fathers of the Society of Jesus. They were to 
be thirteen in number, including the rector: two for the Italian language, 
two for the French language, two for the Spanish and Portuguese, one for 
the German, one for the Hungarian, one for the Flemish and Polish, one for 
the English, one for the Greek, and one for the Ilyrian. 

The penitentiary of Saint Mary Major was given to the Dominicans, and 
that of Saint John Lateran to the Observantine Franciscans. 

The holy pontiff was forced to be inexorable to the Humiliati. The 
Emperor Henry IfL. having conquered the city of Milan, sent into Germany 
all the knights whom he found in that city. To recognize each other, they 
adopted s + Kite dress. Thus ettired, they presented themselves to the 
emperor, and begged to return home, and the prince thought himself in 
some sort obliged to grant that favor. Many of them, under the venerable 
John de Meds, retained the white dress, and bound themselves by vow to 
Jead a life of poverty, maintaining themselves by all sorts of painful Ixbor. 


* Ranke says: “It is enongh to say that it was Philip's misery to be placed in a position 
where he had every thing to fear from his son, or wae forced to sacrifice him without pity.” 
‘Llorente, foul-mouthed abuser of Philip, thus gives the lie to all the fictions invented in regard 
to Don Carlos: “I am firmly convineod that the death of this monster was s bleming # Spain.” 
(History of the Inquisition, ii., p. 196.) “Dom Carlos,” says de Falloux, “ was suspeoted of being 
in league with the rebels in the Netherland, who attacked at once the sovetelgnty of Philip and 
Catholicity. Don Carlos is even suspected of having sttempted his father’s life. Yet Philtp II 
is held up to the execrations of posterity.” 
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They took the name of the Humiliati, and were approved by an apostolic 
decree ; but their way of life having been three times changed, Pope Inno- 
cent, in 1200, ordered them to live in community, and recite the divine 
office. They were to have neither linen shirts nor sheets. Subsequently 
they were confirmed, and ordered to follow the rule of Saint Benedict. This 
occurred by Honorius IIL, in 1219; by Gregory IX., in 1227; by Innocent 
TV., in 1246; and by Nicholas IV.,in 1288. They were especially employed 
in recalling the Patarine heretics to the one fold. But time and wealth pro- 
duced @ great laxity of life in this order, so that the religious had more 
vices themselves than the worst among the laity. Then Pius V. issued a 
brief, addressed to the archbishop of Milan, Cardinal Charles Borromeo, 
empowering him to reform them, and to take a tenth part of their abundant 
property, and apply it to establish a novitiate according to their primitive 
rule. St. Charles used mildness to recall the order to its pristine beauty, 
but the provosts of the order, seeing themselves deprived of their benefices, 
that is to say, of the convents of which they had usurped the income, as 
though they were their personal property, @peolved in revenge to kill 
Saint Charles. Three of these unworthy superiors, among whom was 
Jerome Lignana, provost of Saint Christopher of Vercelli, selected a re- 
ligious named Jerome Donati,* surnamed Farina, to carry out their infamous 
design, paying him forty crowns, stolen by another sacrilege from a neigh- 
boring church. Donati, escaping from the convent of Brera, after robbing 
the church, went to the archbishop’s palace, and finding him at prayer with 
his servants, he fired an arquebus at him, loaded with a large bullet and a 
bolt. The saint was not wounded; the whole charge fell at his feet, after 
piercing the rochet and other garments. 

Notwithstanding the entreaty of the archbishop, who desired no punish- 
ment to be inflicted upon the would-be assassin, the Holy Father ascertain- 
ing the identity of the guilty parties, Farina, Lignano, and two others were 
punished with death. 

At length, as the religions of this order took no steps to reform, the Holy 
Father, by his bull Quemadmodum, of the 7th of February, in the following 
year, signed by forty-three cardinals, abolished the order. 

Pius also renewed the decree of Boniface, making it high treason to 
attempt the life of » cardinal. 

For a long time, a dispate had existed between Cosmas de Medici, duke 
of Florence, and Alphonso I1., duke of Ferrara, as to the right of prece- 
dence.* Pius V., who had an especial affection for Tuscany, on account of 
the aid which, in the preceding century, it had given to the pontiffs Inno- 
cont IV., Clement IV., Gregory X., Benedict XL, Martin V., and Leo X., 


* Novacg, vil., p. 228. t Bee de Thou, Hist, vol. 2, liv. 46, parag. 16, p. 753. 
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and who ever loved Cosmas, prince sincere in faith and strongly at- 
tached to the Holy See, declared that, following the example of Alexan- 
der IIL, Innocent III.,-and Paul IV., who, respectively, had created a king 
of Portugal, a king of the Bulgarians, and a king of Ireland, he of his 
own will, and without any request being made to him, created Cosmas 
grand duke. 

The bull Romanus Pontifex was carried to Florence by Michael Ghislieri, 
brother of Cardinal Alexandrino, and it was accompanied by a design, from 
the pope’s own hand, for the royal crown that Cosmas was to wear. Below 
was written: Prvs V. Poyt. Max., Os exnaam Ditecrionex ac CaTHoLicz 
Regios Zewvx Preorvgve Ist Srvpiva, Donavir—Given by 
Pius V., on account of his tender affection for Cosmas for his real for the 
Catholic religion and his care for justice. Cosmas had a crown made after 
that design, which cost one hundred and twenty thousand crowns, with 
which His Holiness solemaly crowned the grand duke, on the 5th of March, 
1570, in the pontifical chapel, and also, on the day of the consecration, gave 
him the Golden Rose.* 

That erent led to soon long unexampled. The emperor and the 
king of Spain protested that the pope had no right to crown their vas- 
sal. But Pius replied that, as we have already remarked, Benedict IX. 
had created Demetrius king of Croatia and Dalmatia, although those pro- 
vinces were dependent on Hungary, and, with such a precedent, he would 
not listen to their opposition; and with an apostolical firmness, he thas 
addressed the imperial ambassador, who made his protest against the coro- 
nation, before entering the chapel: “ Upon what ground can you deny that 
power to the Church? Who but the Church hath given to the emperors 
the name and the honor of their dignity? Who gave them the empire? 
‘Who transferred that of the East to the West, if not the pontifis, our pre- 
decessors ?” 

Amidst ao many cares of the pontifical mimistry, the pope, on the 17th of 
May, 1570, m de his third promotion. Among those new members of ‘the 
sacred college were: 1, Gaspar Zufiga Avellaneda, a noble Spaniard of the 
family of the counts of Mirands, professor of theology at Salamanca, and 
successively bishop of Segovia, Compostella, and Seville; 2. Gaspar Cer- 
vantes, a Spaniard, born at Caceres, archbishop of Messina, in 1654, and 
afterwards of Tarragona; 3. Nicholas de Pellevé, a noble Frenchman, pro- 
fessor of lew in the university of Bourges, master of the requests, and sub- 
sequently bishop of Amiens; 4. Charles d’Angennes, a noble Frenehman, 
ambassador from Charles TX. to Pius V.; 5. Felix Peretti, afterwards Pope 
Sixtus V.; 6. The Blessed Paul Borali d'Arezzo; 7. John Jerome Albaui, 


* Maffei describes the ceremony in his Life of Pius V.. liv. Ht, eh. 19, 
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a celebrated jurisconsult, and sherwards @ famous captain of the Venetian 
republic. 

One of the great glories of Pius V. was the alliance which he concluded 
on the 20th of May, 1571, between the Holy See, Philip IL, of Spain, and 
the republic of Venice, against Selim II., emperor of the Turks, son of Soly- 
man IL, and Roxelana, a very beautiful Siennese, whom Solyman had raised 
from the condition of a slave to that of wife.* 

In parsuance of this treaty, a combined fleet was fitted out, which soon 
consisted of two hundred and nineteen galleys, six galeases, and about 
seventy vessels, large and small, manned by twenty thousand men, exclusive 
of the sailors, gunners, and galley-slaves. The supreme general of the ex- 
pedition was Don John of Austria, natural son of the Emperor Charles Y. 

The high-cqnstable, Mare Antony Colonna, duke of Palliano and Tagli- 
acozzo, was the commander of the pontifical fleet, consisting of twelve 
galleys, manned by fifteen hundred men. 

Andrew Doria, a famous Genoese captain, commanded the Spanish divi- 
sion, and Sebastian Vénier the Venetian forogpits first commander, Bar- 
barigo, having fallen at the very outset of the batile. 

The Christian army, joined by the Knights of Malia and the galeases of 
the duke of Savoy, sailed for the Levant. On the 7th of October, 1671, 
they came up with the Turkish fleet of two hundred and forty-five galleys, 
and eighty-eeven vessels of various sizes, as it lay in the Gulf of Lepanto. 
It was once more incumbent to drive the Turk+from Italy; once more the 
Prodigies of Charles Martel and those of the heroes of Malta were to be 
renewed. The battle lasted five hours. As the fifth hour closeli, victory 
declared for the Christians, bought, however, at the loss of seven thousand 
five hundred and sixty-six men, including the greater number of the Vene- 
tiane. The Turks lost Ali Pacha, general of the whole army; the famous 
corsair, Carascosa; Hassan Pacha, renowned for his ability, son of the 
celebrated Barbaroasa ; and, finally, Hassan, bey of Rhodes. The Turkish 

army also lost thirty-nine rais, or commanders of galleys, and more than 
thirty-one thousand men, The Christians, as day declined, took ten thou- 
sand prisoners, and rescued fifteen thousand Christian slaves, who at once 
filled the aadly thinned ranks of the Halian galleys. 

All authors consider this as one of the most signal victories ever won by 
the Christians over the Mussulmans, but they do not agree as to the loss 
sustained on both sides. We have reason to believe, however, that the 
particulars given above are the nearest to the truth. 

Mesntime, Elizabeth, in Great Britain, continued to imprison all who 


‘* Bee the Historical Dictionary of tie Lives of all the Ottoman Monarchs, vol. fiyp. 206, 
Venice, 1788. It gives some curious particulars about this Sieanese Bultana, 
Vor. Tit 
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professed the Catholic faith. Pius sent nuncios to all the powers, to invite 
them to aid the English who were suffering for the faith. In various places 
the exiled English were assembled, and the pope zealously undertook tho 
care of ministering to their wants. 

The Emperor Maximilian seemed inclined to allow the Confession of 
Augsburg to be followed in Austria. Cardinal Commendon was sent as 
legate to that province, and persuaded him to protect the Catholic religion. 
Philip Ii. assisted the cardinal by negotiation; and Rome, which had 
vanquished the Turks, had reason to believe that she had also been suc- 
cessful against the Lutherans. Yet it was withal necessary to reform in all 
parts clergy who, retaining the faith, did not in their lives come up to the 
standard of duty. 

A pragmatic of the pope forbade clerks and ecclesiastics to indulge in 
luxury, whether in dress or at table. He forbade them to be present in 
theatres, and endeavored to root up the disorders that had recently crept 
into the Church. He annulled wills, otherwise legal, made by ecclesiastics 
in favor of their bastards. @A bull took eway the power to resign benefices 
to relations. Among others, it contained these words: “The Holy Father 
cannot suffer the patrimony of Jesus Christ to be given as a heritage, and 
become 8 prey to the cupidity of laymen.” Some one having represented 
to the Holy Father that so much strictness would be ruinous to the Roman 
court, he replied : “ Better that the court should perish, and with it all those 
who are in favor of such cérruptions and such disorders; at least we should 
not see the Church and religion perish, which aro profaned by such enor- 
mous abuses.” 

An edict forbade Roman householders to frequent taverns to eat, drink, 
and play, alleging that such places were only intended for strangers who 
had no settled homes. This prohibition, necessary in all cities and towns 
to prevent disorder, was, says Muratori in the Annale of Italy, of no long 
duration, 

A severe law wets directed against the great number of lewd women who 
infected the city. The Roman senate endeavored to interfere, on the plea 
that the expulsion of so many would reduce the value of lodgings. Pius 
replied : “Is it just and decent that the Roman senate should defeud lewd 
women, and take upon itself the defence of immodesty? We assure you, 
that if these women do not leave Rome, we and all our court will leave it.” 

To fulfil the decrees of the Council of Trent (session xxiv,, chap. iv.), the 
pontiff ordered all bishops more than ever to labor for the erection of the 
Congregations of the Christian Doctrine, to secure the instruction of ebil- 
dren and uneducated adults ignorant of the commandments of our holy 
religipn. 

The same council had (session xxv., chap. i.), in imitation of the third 
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and fourth Councils of Lateran, established theological prebends for the 
instruction of the respective chapters. Pius V., by his bull Ineminenti,* in- 
stituted in the Vatican Basilica s theological prebend, and assigned it, as 
well a8 a canonship of the same church, to the master of the sacred palace, 
Thomas Manriquez, a Spanish Dominican, and his successors. These hay- 
ing imbibed in the order of Saint Dominic the doctrine of Saint Thomas, 
the most used and the safest in the Church,t could thus teach it to the 
members of the chapter and to those who followed their instruction in the 
apostolic palace. 

The pape further declared this religious to be a true canon, entitled to a 
place in the choir, and possessed of the right of voting and being chosen 
to office in chapters, entitled to his income as canon, and, in fine, to all the 
honors of his dignity as canon.t 

At the same period, Saint Pius V. corrected and regulated the Roman 
breviary, the Missal, and the office of the Blessed Virgin. He purged the 
offiees of much that had been added by the caprice of the printers. This 
pope, too, ordered all priests to recite the Gospel of Saint John at the end 
of the Mass.§ Some had been in the habit of reciting, and some of omit- 
ting it. At the present day it is not recited by the Carthusians, nor by those 
who sing the Mass in the papal chapel: the latter commence it at the altar, 
and continue to recite it till they reach the sacristy. 

This pope also added to the Academy of Pavia the Ghislieri college. 
That Rome might not complain of this foundation in another city, Pius or- 
dered the completion of the Sapienza, where he placed new professors, with 
considerable emoluments, 

At the beginning of 1572 the pope was attacked by dysury, which de- 
prived him of sleep ;|| and in the month of March the symptoms became 
alarming. Without listening to the physicians, or allowing them to examine 
him, or to touch the seat of the malady, he had recourse to his usual remedy, 
asa’s milk, which had formerly relieved him, but which had now no effect on 
a debilitated body. e 

The remedy in which Pius had so much confidence did not diminish his 
sufferings. Then the good pontiff turned to the sole remedy—patience. 
Amidst: the tortures that he endured from the gravel, he exclaimed: 


* Builetium Homanem, vol. iv., part iii., p 117. +t, Novnes, vil, p 245. 

$ This determination of Pius V. was not long recognised. Manriques died on the lith 
of January, 1578. Gregory XIII, thinking that the determination of Saint Pius V. might 
eta injurious to the secalar clergy of Rome, as inferring thet the Roman clergy could 
nat fill the post, revoked the bull of Pius V., and ordered that for the future the theological 
prebond and the Vatican eanonship should be filled by & doctor in theology of the Roman 
clorgy. 

§ Novaee, vil, p. 249. 

[ It was of this disease that Pope Pius VIL. died. 


“Lord, inerease the suffering ; bat, if it please thee, increase the patience 
also,”* . 

A report of the pope’s death was circulated one day, and the ambassadors 
sent couriers to their respective courte. The Romans manifested lively re- 
grets. But the report was not then true. Hoe recovered consciousness after 
a prolonged swoon. His Holiness was told of the regret that the Romans 
had expressed at his supposed degth, and he determined to give them his 
last benediction. On Sstarday, attired in his pontifical habits, he ordered 
himeelf to be carried to the great lodge of the Vatican, and there, with 
abundant tears, he blessed his people. 

On the 2lst of April, notwithstanding the entreaties of Maro Antony 
Colonna, Pius visited the seven churches, sometimes on foot, and then ina 
litter. On arriving at Saint John Lateran, he was unable to ascend the 
sowa santa, but assisted by a cardinal he kissed the lowest step. There he 
had agreed to meet a number of English Catholic exiles. He spoke to 
them with the most lively. sensibility, and ordered assistance to be given to 
them. Then he returned to the Vatican, and was obliged to be assisted to 
his bed. Cardinal Alexandrino, his nephew, promptly administered the 
sacraments, which he received with the sincerest joy. A few days after- 
wards he died, on the Ist of May, 1572, aged sixty-eight years, He was 
interred at the Vatican, in the chapel of Saint Andrew. The celebrated 
Muretus pronounced the foneral oration, in presence of the cardinals. Saint 
Pius V. was of ordinary stature. His countenance, serious, modest, and 
calm, breathed sanctity. His face was thin and pale, but often much 
flushed. He was bald, had blue eyes, an squiline nose, and wore a long beard. 
His memory was so prodigious, that, even after the lapse of many years, he 
recognized a person to whom he had spoken only once,—a valuable gift in 
the affairs of life. As soon as he had heard explained a view, a project, an 
object of association, or a secret of any kind, he understood at the first 
word all that was subsequently said to him as to any one of those affairs, 
and often corrected @ prompted his ministers whose memory was not #0 
faithful. When he’became pope, he ordered that to the expense of his table, 
when cardinal, only four pauls (about forty cents) should be added. But 
his liberality to the poor of Bome, and to the English ruined for preserving 
the Catholic faith, might all but literally be said to know no imit, His 
charities and genetosity wore said to have cost two millions of geld 
crowns ; yet, in spite of this expense, this pope left in the treasury a nililios 
of crowns, beaides a hundred thonsand crowns receivable in the followiig 
month. In his chamber were found thirteen thonsand crowns, whidlt his 


Fc cuha Gt Se related by Lambertial, who wae Promoter of the Pelth when Pius V. was can: 
onired. 
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master of the chamber held at the disposal of s0 noble a benefactor for the 
relief of unforeseen applications from English Catholics. * 
In fact, the virtues of Saint Pius V. were so numerous, that they excited 
a feeling of confidence in the faithful, and his beatification was seriously 
thought of, and was zealously prosecuted under Gregory KV. It was defin- 
itively pronounced one hundred and one years after his death. Subse- 


quently, by a decree of the 4th of August, 1710, the canonization was pro- 
nounced.* 

I possess a very curious painting representing Pius V. seated, and bless- 
ing Saint Francis Borgia kneeling. We mentioned that as Pius went to 
take possession of Saint John Lateran, he stopped his litter in front of the 


* We shall now mention the medals of that reign which are in oar own cabinet, then thove 
explained by Du Molinet and Bonanni Two of mine have the same effigy, and the words: 
Prva V. Pont Orr. Max As. V The head of the popo is uncovered, and is extremely meagre. 
‘The third modal has, in addition to the effigy—Prva V. Port. Opt. Max. AN. VI. The head is 
covered with s long white cap In the exergue, F. P. 
ee eam: Faprnw 0 TVRCAG BANCTIO—Sanction of the alliance againg the 

whe? 

Romg, with tiara on head, holds the hands of two figures, The first, on the lef}, is Philip IL, 
king of Spain ; under Philip an eagle, The figure on the left represents the republic of Venice, 
wearing the ducal hat, and having at the fect the winged lion of Saint Mark. Beneath the 
figure of Rome is the Lamb, 

2. IXtvmnvaRs armrvaarEx— ZLalighien Jerusalem. The star over the stable, the Virgin, 
the infant Jomus in her arms, Saint Joseph, the magi, the shepberds, the ass and the ox. 

8. A poummo acta ger tetvD—Thus is the Lord's doing. The Christian fleet attacking that 
of the Tarks at the battle of Lepanto. 

1 There is one which bears on the reverse the effigy of Paul [V., and these words: Pavivs 
IIH, Powr. Max—Pawt IV, sovereign pontif. A token of affection for that pontiff by his 

2. In the exergue, Coutuc. Gnetmnrva, A.B. Pro V. PaPLa ERECTVM—The Ghwalerian Col- 
lage, erected at Pavia by the Blessed Pius V. As Pins V. is here called Blessed, it must belong 
tw the period of his beatification, in 1698. It displays the front of the college; above, a termaca 
ee ee eet be iene 

3. Dexrena Tva DoMINE PERCVESIT INMICVM, AN. 1571—Thy hand, O Lord, smote the enemy ; 
1781. On » bark, an angel holding the cross and « chalice. Jn the sky, Saint Peter over- 
whelmtig a Turkish galley. 

4. Byorr pormnriam of sracuio svo, Diaranerr scevapee Bh kok Miglegt might in his 
arm; he hath dispersed the proud, The pope, surrounded by his suite, is in prayer. Beyond, a 
eroved of eombatanta. In the sky, Saint Peter onacloud. Du Molinet thinks that this is an- 
other minded siavck on acoognt of the Victory of Lepanto. Bonanni judiciously repties, that it 
exhibite pot a naval, but a land fight of infantry. It may allude to some victory guined tn Flan- 
deve by the dake af Alba 

$. Cospnantciaer Carrra Dracoms— Thou Rast crushed the serpents’ heada. A crowned figure 
equity then novpests with a scsptre. It iz, perhaps, an allusion to the excommanication of Elizo- 
bei of Ragland. 

¢, In fap exergue, E raxgsazs, pens; E Lv0o Lvx Lvoer—Day cometh from darkness, ligit 
froin Wa prose, A temple, surinvanted by the Holy Ghost. A foreat, and a river which divid.~ 
into thrwe breaches, The ancients called 2 grove or wood Auous> it may here allude to the 
name of Bopp (9 grove), the mame of the pontiff's birthplaces, He loved to any that he was bun 
at Bowo; and fn ane of his modals he takes the title of Boschenss, “ of Bosco.” 
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Gesu, and conversed with Saint Francis Borgia, the general of the Jesuits. 
On the following day Saint Francis went to thank the pope, who again 
blessed him with great tenderness. 

There was apparently a desire at that time to commemorate this visit to 
the Vatican, made on the 28th of January, by a picture representing Borgia 
Imeeling to receive the benediction of Pius V. This picture I got at Paris 
from Angélo Bonelli, who in 1814 carried it to England. Bonelli attributes 
the picture to Vasari, and adds: “By the coloring and by tho admirable 
finish of the hands of the pope and the general, I am inclined to believe it 
was made about 1570, in Spain, and sent to Rome.” 

The Holy See was vacant eleven days. 


236. GREGORY XUI—a. pv. 1572. 





s@REGORY XII. (Hugh Buoncompagni) was born-at 
\; Bologna, on the 7th of February, 1502," the sou of 
Christopher Buoncompagni and Agnola Marescal- 
J? chi, noble and very distinguished persons of that 
“a. city. 

‘ Gifted with an intellect which facilitated the av- 

4 ( quisition of knowledge, Hugh had, in the univer- 

y sity of Bologna, as guides, four celebrated juris- 
consults, Louis Mozzoli, Annibal Caccianemici, Louis Gozadini, and Charles 
Rovini. At twenty-eight years of age, he was received doctor of both laws. 
While professor for some months, he had among his pupils Alexandor Far- 
nese, Christonber Madruzzi, Otho Trachsess, Reginald Pole, and Charles 
Borromeo, all subsequently cardinals, 

Hugh had the honor to be summoned to Romo at thirty-six years of age, 
by Cardinal Peter Paul Parizzio, a renowned jurisconsult, Paul III. named 
Hugh, in succession, first judge of the capitol, and abbrevistor and referen- 
dlury of the two signatures. In 1545, the pope sent him to the Counoil of 
Trent, that great and majestic school in which so many sublime talents of 
that age were formed. In 1555, Buoncompagni was vice-legate of the Com- 
pagna of Rome. In ail his employments, he distinguished himself by his 
knowledge, his abilities, and the noblest religions sentiments. 


* Novaes, viii, p. 8. 
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By Paul IV. he was assigned as datary to Cardinal Carafa, legate in 
France. Subsequently, Pius IV. made Buoncompagni his most confiden- 
tial deputy at the Council of Trent, and then created him cardinal-priest 
of Saint Sixtus. That pope, in giving him the hat, seid, Behold a man in 
whom there is no guile. 

Two months after, Cardinal Buoncompagni was seut as legate to Spain, 
to investigate the case of Bartholomew Miranda y Carrauza, of the order of 
preachers, archbishop of Toledo, one of the theologians of the Council of 
Trent, and confessor to the queen of Spain, who had for six years been 
imprisoned by the Inquisition, on suspicion of heresy ; an accusation founded 
simply on a few notes written on the margins of some heretical books, 

The pope gave Buoncompagni, as theologiuns, Felix Peretti, and Stephen 
Bonueci, » Servite. Two other prelates, John Raphael Castagua aud John 
Aldobrandini, were also attached to the legation. Three among them— 
Buoncompagni, Peretti, and Castagua—became popes.* 

Before returning to Rome, the legate, whose virtues were admired, was 
appointed secretary of the briefs by the same Pius IV.t 

On the death of the latter, Buoncompagni would have succeeded, but for 
the envy of some members of the conclave. He did not, indeed, arrive in 
season to participate in it. When he obtained his first audience of Pius V., 
the pope said to him, in a tone of tender esteem: “My Lord Cardinal, we 
have occupied your place :” words worth repeating, as expressive of the 
kindliness, the politeness, and the clegant manners of the popes, 

On the 12th of May, 1572, ufter the funeral of Pins V.. fifty-two cardinals 
entered into conclave, Cardinals Altemps, Sforza, Orsini, Cesi, and Como, 
who supported Cardinal Farnese, saw that his youth made it impossible tu 
raise him to the throne. Cardinal de Granvelle declared, in the name of 
the king of Spain, that his selection was impossible, in the presence of so 
many aged and deserving cardinals. Then a great many other cardinals, 
in addition to thoge we have just named, put forward Buoncompagni, and 
the choice being relished, they resolved, on the 13th of May, to elect him 
on the following day, the 1ith. He was seventy years of age. Cardinal 
Como then visited Buoncompagni, from whom every thing had been care- 
fully concealed, and said to him: “Come immediately to the chapel, and 
you will be elected by adoration.” 

Buoneompagni, without the slightest change of countenance, replied : 
“ Are there sufficient votes?” 

“More than sufficient,” was the reply. Then Buoncompagni, as if nothing 


* Philip 11 bad a Jester, who, eceing the King, at dinner one day with theee envoys of Pius IV, 
take three soups, said to the prince: “Your majesty dines with thre: pipp” The play upon 
words was sufficiently absurd ; papp: meaning soups, and papi meaning pope 

t Novnes, visi, ps 7 
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strange had occurred, continued quite calmly to write on some important 
business, Wher he had finished, he placed the papers in his bosom and 
rose to go to the chapel, saying: “Let us go, in the name of the Lord.” 

In memory of Saint Gregory the Great, whom he had, from childhood, 
always venerated as his patron, the new.pope took the name of Gregory 
XAIL, and chose as his motto the words of Psalm xvii. 26: “ Conjirnu 
hoc Deus, quod operatus es in nobis—O God, confirm that which thou hast 
‘wrought in us.” 

On Whitsunday, May 20th, the pope was solemnly crowned ; and on the 
27th, mounted on a white palfrey, went to take possession of Saint John 
Lateran. 

Like Saint Pius V., he forbade money to be thrown among the people, 
ordering abundant alms to be distributed among the poor. 

He immediately appointed secretary of state Cardinal Galli, usually 
called Cardinal Como, being bishop of that city. In the first consistory, 
the pontiff had the bull read which forbade the alienation of the property 
of the Church ; and, laying his hand on his heart, swore to suffer no infrac- 
tion of that law. 

A commission, consisting of Cardinals Borromeo, Paleotti, Aldobrandjni, 
and Arezzo, was appointed to destroy all abuses that had crept into ecele- 
siastical discipline. . 

Gregory insisted on the inviolable observance of the decrees of his pre- 
decessor regarding the Council of Trent; and he declared that no implied 
permission of the pope authorized cardinal-bishops to avoid the law of 
residence. The better to enforce the spirit of the holy council, the pope 
decreed that, in future, no bishop should be employed at court, and that 
the clerks of the chamber and the auditors of the rota, who were bishope, 
should resign either the office or their See. 

To facilitate access to the pope, and apply to him in need, Gregory ap- 
pointed one day in each week for s public sudience, durjng which he dis- 
played singular patience. 

Before the close of the audience, chamberlains went to ascertain that no 
one had been forgotten; and he often said that the pope was, after all, only 
an honored servant. 

Gregory, says Novaes (viii., p. 10), was attentive in istexing, jnaicions jo 
cvincing his entire comprehension of each case, serious in his bearing, rare 
in interruption,* favorable in language, and at all times benevolent and 
mercifal ‘To show his desire of relieving his people, he diminished # tax 
on meat, and sbolished that on wine in the province of Romagna. < 


* A man, when act interrupted, often says both for himself and against himself more than 
he means to say. 
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The Turks regarded the death of Saint Pius V. as a deliverance from all 
their enemies, and celebrated his death by public feasts. Gregory thought 
that the head of Catholicity ought never to cease from striving to repress 
the ambition of the Turks, and he solicited new armaments from the Chris- 
tian pri 

A considerable fleet encountered the Turks at Ngvarino, but retired with 
little honor to the Christian standard ; and Venice, ill-advised, concluded 
peace with the porte, without forewarning the allies, the Holy See, and 
Philip IL 

In the same year, 1572, on the 24 of June, Gregory made his first promo- 
tion. It included only the creation of his nephew, Philip Buoncompagni, 
who was declared cardinal of the title of Saint Sixtus. : 

But terrible symptoms of frenzy were appearing in France. Elizabeth of 
England, on being excommunicated, made a treaty with the Huguenots, and 
upheld their power. The court, hesitating between the religious innovators 
and the ambitious Guises, was agitated, yet unable to resolve upon a firm 
and prudent course. Catharine de Medici, who had gone to France in her 
youth, ill-acquainted with the morals, the habits, and the polity of her own 
country, which wes unjustly reputed to be perverse and dissimulating, and 
being still less acquainted with the character of the French whom she was 
called upon to govern, rushed into difficulties from which there seemed to 
be no issue, and every thing boded those frightful disasters which necessarily 
result from indecision and ignorance. Could Rome, when the pontifical 
authority was scarcely assured, address counsels able to calm and restrain 
agitated minds? 

At the commencement of the reign of Gregory, that state of things ex- 
isted at Rome which usually marks the first months after an election, and 
especially one by adoration,* when every elector believes himself one of the 
most active in creating the new pope. 

All the factiona solicited rewards, and a pope seventy years old could 
only reply by smiles, and consent to those interested petitions. It takes at 
least a year for these importunities to cease, and the pope’s power to become 
vested again in himself slone on a firm and solid basis. 

At that juncture Cardinal de Lorraine arrived in Rome, still oooupied 
with his desire tg avenge the death of his brother Francis, the glorious de- 
fender of Metz in 1552, the proudest general of the king’s armies, who had 
exalted the French name in the estimation of Italy in 1659, the wise lieu- 
tenant-general of the kingdom in 1563, and at the same period shot, without 
his widow, Anne of Ferrara, having been able to procure the condemnation 
of hia assassin, Poltrot de Méné, who belonged to the Huguenot party. 


* Realy, p. 961. 
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The cardinal was discontented with the peace made by Charles IX. with the 
Huguenots in 1570. He also urged that all Italy should enter into the 
league against the Turks, a league which would naturally distract the pub- 
lio mind from those hypocritical plottinge, and those audacious provocations 
which produce the forgetfulness of all religious feeling, and lead to the dis- 
honor of nations. All at once Rome heard of the frightful massacre of 
Saint Bartholomew. That terrible event, that sanguinary page of the his- 
tory of France, merits lively comment, especially if new details can throw 
broader and brighter light upon so deplorable a scene. There is a work by 
the duke of Saint Simon,* entitled, A very brief Summary of the History of 
France and Foreign Countries, so fur as connected with. Dates, commencing with 
Hugh Capet. Those notes, collected by a man so judicious, and living 
so much nearer to those times than we do, and known, also, to have 
been frank, sincere, and incorruptible, are remarkable, considering the ex- 
traordinary facts that they include; and still more so if they be compared 
with the scenes which took place at Rome on the occasion of that catas- 
trophe, and which must be recalled in our narrative. The following are 
Saint Simon’s notes, which are still in the department of foreign affairs at 
Paris. They are data and reminiscences without form, without attention to 
style, yet they are characterized by the depth and the elevation of that elo- 
quent annalist, who often deserves the title of the French Tacitus. 

1572. Secret deliberations upon the massacre. The Guises are for in- 
eluding the new king of Navarre, the Montmorencies, and Catholics odious 
to them, the Duke d‘Anjou, and Marshal de Retz. Alone in the secret with 
Catharine de Medici, the Guises insist upon the death of the king of Na- 
yarre and the young Louis de Condé, which proves that the Guises aspired 
to the throne, and wished to destroy the branch next in claim to the palais. 

“The queen hesitates, from fear of being dependent upon the Guises. 
Charles IX. keeps the secret during all those long intrigues, but embarrasses 
them by his uncertainty, especially with regard to the admiral (Coligny), 
whom he rather likes; since to attract the Huguenots, he was twith all, under 
pretext of tke war of the Low Countries, of which he was to be the chief, 
to support their revolt against the Inquisition of Spain. The rudeness of 
the king to his mother or brother, after a long conversation with the ad- 
miral, but which he never disclosed, drove them to definitive action, The 
magsacre began by wounding the admiral, and a visit to the king and his 
mother, full of the most perfidious demonstrations. The admiral is killed 
at the same time es the others, and is never so admirably great as at his 
end. Indignities upon his body by the third duke of Guise. Betchery, 
which includes all Catholics who were to be removed. The Montmorencies 


* Badly, p, 23. 
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are saved by the absence of one of them, and of one Cossé. The king of Na- 
varre and the prince de Condé become Oatholics, with the dagger at their 
throats, The massacre, dissimulated at first, is avowed by public edict, at 
the instigation of the Guises, who do not choose to be alone in bearing that 
eternal infamy of the nation.” _ 

Here Saint Simon continues his statement of facts for the following year. 

Sach were the events which France had witnessed. Henry of Guise, 
under the pretext of avenging his father, had Jed into a series of crimes a 
boy king, who had nevertheless shown rudeness to his mother and brother 
after a long conversation with the admiral, of which he would never speok, 
and his rudeness drove ‘them to end the matter at once. Henry of Guise 
could easily prevail with Catharine de Medici, who had heard the Matshal 
de Saint André say: “ We shall have no happiness till we put this woman 
into a sack and throw her into the Seine.” In Catherine’s heart, moreover, 
ambition stifled every feeling of humanity. There had been no difficulty in 
making fraud acceptable to the duke of Anjou, who subsequently, as Henry 
TIL, invited that same Henry of Guise to Blois, made him lieutenant-gen- 
eral, promised him the sword of constable, and then had him poignarded 
upward, “lest he might wear a shirt of mail.” 

‘What remained for Cardinal Charles de Lorraine to do, enjoying as he 
did great credit at Rome, where the new administration was not yet fairly 
installed? 

On the morning of the 6th of September, the letters which Salviati, 
the pope’s legate, had written from France, were read before the pope, in a 
meeting of cardinals. These letters stated, that according to the declara- 
tions of the French court, Coligni and the Huguenots having conspired 
against the monarch, had been put to death by the king’s wish and consent.” 
Then it was decided, on the somewhat violently worded demand of Cardinal 
de Lorraine, that the pope and the sacred college should, on the following 
Monday, be present at a solemn celebration. Many artists came forward 
to decorate the church of Saint Mark, where the celebration was to be held. 
The day of grief and terror had come for those whom Luther had summoned 
to discord. The cardinal publicly gave a thousand crowns to the courier 
who brought him the news he so much desired. On the 8th of September, 
the French had a grand procession in the church of Saint Louis, a sanctu- 
ary much enriched by the endowments of Catharine de Medici. Most of 


* In a Voyage en Ralte (Braxelies, 1816), speaking of these frescoes, the author eays; “ Who 
is the other king firing on the people? It is Charles IX. giving the signal for the massacre.” 
‘This is all wrong. Vasari’s paintings are poor enough, and incorrect in costume, but Charles 
appears only before his perliament. The charge that Charles fired on the people is now ad- 
mitted to be falee. See the article on Chancellor de Pastoret, in the eupplement to the Bio. 
graphic Univereelie. 
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the Roman nobility, and crowds of people, flocked to the ceremony in which 
the Protestants were publicly cursed: “The emperor’s ambassador,” says 
a contemporary account, “held the train of the pope’s robe for the honor 
that he did to the emperor above all qthers.” The cardinal had fastened 
on the three doors of the church, between the statues of Charlemagne and 
Saint Louis, a nofifieation addressed to the pope, to the cardinals, to the 
senate, and people of Rome, in which he lauded the massacre in Paris, and 
recalled all that Rome had suffered under the Lutherans. He also said that 
“he greatly rejoiced that his house had been the chief actors in so great 
and so memorable a deed.” 

This whole document was 4 mixture of braggadocio, delirium, and ferocity, 
and to affix it to the church door was an audacious act, and an affront to the 
sovereignty of Gregory XII. For, what right had a cardinal to use such 
language, in a city which was not under his rule? But it must again be 
remarked, that the nobility and people of Rome, and more especially the 
artists, regarded the death of the Huguenots, killed, as was affirmed, for 
attempting high treason, simply as a just punishment, and a vengeance 
upon the crimes committed in 1527. Forty-five years after the sack of 
Rome, there remained witnesses of both sexes, and even victims who had 
suffered from those crimes; and it was by those witnesses and by those 
victims that the blind hatred of the populaco was animated. Vasari, a 
pupil of Rosso, who had been so inhumanly trented—Vasari, who had often 
heard his master relate his misfortuncs of that terrible time, proposed to 
preserve, in a fresco, the memory of those events, He died-two years 
afterwards, but not before ho had sketched two works—Charles IX, in his 
Parliament, and the Scenes of the Massacre of Paris.* 

Gregory subsequently secured all the authority rightfully his, in his own 
capital, and he alone regulated the policy of the Holy See, which thence- 
forth was wise and moderate. It was evident that during the rejoicings at 
Rome he had been carried away irresistibly by the tumultuous movement of 
a disorderly populace. The allocutions and the bulls of the pontiff speedily 
proved his real sentiments as to a political crime, which the sacking of 
Rome could not justify. 

T have reported the facts with new circumstances, giving in more detail 
the causes and consequences of party cruelty. It was a horrible crime, that 
six months maseaere of the Roman people; nor was it less so, perfidiously 
to massacre men living quietly on the faith of a treaty. And we can but 
deplore the joy manifested on the receipt of the news of what Cardinal de 
Lorraine styled, la strage degli Ugonotti—< the massacre of the Huguenota.” 

But let us pause. The annals of a learned and pious reign, and the ap- 


* Ralie, p. 268. The expressions are singular ; wirh needs no consent. 
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proach of the Holy Year, which was celebrated with great pomp, summon 
us to a different narrative. 

At that period, the Maronites, that same people* whose misfortunes have 
been in our day so grievous, applied’ to Gregory for his protection. They 
occupied Mount Lebanon and some towns in Syria, and from time imme- 
morial had conformed to the Latin dogma. Yet there was a fearthat ander 
Turkish persecation errors might ereep in. With the consent of the patri- 
arch, Michaol de Citaravie, two ambassadors were sent to the pope, who 
received them with especial kindness. He confirmed their patriarch, as is 
customary to the present day, and he read with pleasure the letters they 
exhibited, letters addressed to them by Pope Innocent IIL, in the year 1200, 
congratulating them on their firm union with the Western Church. They 
also exhibited missions sent to the Maronites by Saint Louis, authorizing 
their prince to give letters of French nubility. The pope sent these Cath- 
olics home with rich presents, and accompanied by two Jesuits, appointed 
visitors of the Lebanon. Subsequently, Sixtus V. granted privileges to the 
college of the Maronites, established at Rome.t 

In 1578, Gregory, who, when professor at Bologna, had been engaged in 
correcting Gratian’s Decretal, and the canon law generally, ordered inves- 
tigations to be made for any fragments of the councils there cited, so that 
the Corpus Juris Cunonici might be reprinted at Rome, purged of accumu- 
lated errors.} 

Gratian, celebrated canonist, born at Chiusi, in the Siennese, about the 
year 1100, published  decretal, consisting of—1. Texts of the holy Serip- 
ture; 2. The apostolical canons; 3. About a hundred and five councils, the 
first nine being cecumenical; 4. The decretals of the popes; 5. Extracts 
from the Holy Fathers, as Saint Gregory, Saint Jerome, and Saint Augus- 
tine, and extracts from the ecclesiastical writers, pontifical books, Theodo- 
sian Code, the Capitularies of the kings of France, éc, Gratian styled his 
work, Ooncordantia Discordantium Canonum, because it was his study to 
reconcile, either by authority or by reasoning, the apparently contradictory 
canons.§ The manuscript of Gratian’s work began to circulate in 1151. 
Other writers had previously undertaken similar compilations. At the end 
of the ninth century, or the beginning of the tenth, Reginon, abbot of Pram, 
made a collection of canons and ecclesiastical regulations. Burchard or 
Bouchard, bishop of Worms, in the year 1000, also gave a collection of 
canons, in twenty books ; and Yvo, of Chartres, who died in 1115, formed a 
similar collection. Gratian, according to some a Benedictine, but accord- 
ing to Savioli, in the Annrali Bolognesi, was not a monk, profited by the 

i eee sur le regne des quinse premicre papes qui ont porte le nom de Grégoire, 
uh Novas, viii, p. 17 Ibid, pe § Biog. Unto., vol. xviii, v. S94. 
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labors of his predecessors,—occasionally, it must be confessed, without suffi- 
cient discrimination ; but he surpassed -them by svoiding the lamentable 
confusion prevalent in their collections. He arranged his in the order of 
the subjects, and divided it into three parts. In the first, he gives all rela- 
tive to law and to the ministers of the Church; in the second, judgments ; 
and under the head De Consecratione, in the third, he gives all that concerns 
sacraments and ceremonies. Gratian’s work, on its appearance, eclipsed 
all former collections, even that of Yvo of Chartres, till then of great an- 
thority. Eugene III. is said to have approved it. It is certain, at least, 
that the Decretal was received with a kind of enthusiasm in the school of 
Bologna, and that from that school, then one of the most famous, it passed 
into France, and was taught at Paris, Orleans, and in the other universities. 
It speedily became the text upon which the professors of: canon law com- 
mented in their lectures and in their writings. Nevertheless, it was very 
far from perfection, for disputed documents were inserted, besides some 
of the most authentic that have come down to us from antiquity. In pro- 
portion as light increased, these defects were more sensibly felt. In France, 
Spain, and Italy, it was conceded that Gratian needed revision. The cele- 
brated popes, Pius IV. and Pius V., employed several learned men on tho 
work; among others, Buoncompagni, when a professor. When he became 
pope, he approved his work by a bull. 

The first dated edition of Gratian, is that of Strasburg, 1471, folio, Henry 
Eggestein ; an edition the more remarkable, as being the first specimen of 
typography emanating from the city of Strasburg. The same printer, in 
the same city, reprinted it in the following year, and P. Schosffer gave an 
edition in 1472, at Mentz, in two volumes, folio, 

The work has since often been reprinted, and forms the first vélume of 
the Corpus Juris Canonici. The corrections accepted by Gregory XIII. 
were printed at Rome. ‘ 

The Holy Year now approached, and Gregory, s far-seeing prince, deter- 
mined that it should be celebrated with order and magnificence; and hoe 
gave orders to the governors of the Ecclesiastical Statcs to take the neces- 
sary measures for @ good and pradent police. 

They were to provide against the possibility of scarcity of the necessaries 
of life, and to have roads and bridges in the best possible order. The Com- 
missioners of Abundance in Rome were to lay in a great quantity of bread- 
stuffs, wine, and vegetables. The proprietors of lodgings were invited to 
keep them at the usual rents, and to tarn no one away until the expiration 
of the Holy Year. ‘To induce the cardinals to embellish the churches of their 
titles, the pope ordered that in all the Baailicas needful repairs should be 
imnediately made, The porches of Saint Peter and Saint Mary Major, 
which previously had been somewhat neglected, were almost rebuilt, ani? 
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from the latter to Saint John Lateran, a wide street was opened, more con- 
venient for both carriages and foot-passengers. 

The pope strove to keep John, king of Sweden, true to the Catholic faith ; 
and he also endeavored to maintain Henry of Valois upon the throne of 
Poland ; but on the death of his brother, Charles IX., Henry preferred tu 
return to France. 

Meantime, Ernest, second son of the ate of Bavaria, arriving in Rome, 
had o magnificent reception, and Gregory ordered all that was splendid or 
beautifel in Rome to be shown him. Charles Frederic, duke of Cleves, 
cousin of Ernest, afterwards visited Rome, and met with a similar recep- 
tion. The grand duke of Tuscany and the duke of Parma, who afterwards 
arrived in Rome, with their numerous retinues, were treated with a royal 
luxury. 

The ceremonies of the Jubilee commenced. The holy door was opened: 
the concourse of pilgrims was so great, that in one single day the Hos- 
pital of the Trinity received eight thousand. No tumult occurred. A 
still greater concourse, in spite of the winter, witnessed the closing of 
the holy door; and scarcely was the Holy Father freed from these labors, 
when he zealously resumed those ever incumbent upon the Supreme 
Pontiff. 

The errors of the Confession of Augsburg prevailed more than ever in 
Bohemia. Gregory induced the bishops of that conntry to combat the 
schism, and the good people were speedily brought back to the worship of 
their fathers, 

Maximilian had not yet gone to Rome to receive the imperial crown. 
Without doubt he was emperor elect, but he had deferred fulfilling a duty 
which would have strongly confirmed his rights. The pope at the samo 
time endeavored to procure Maximilian’s election as king of Poland. No 
alarming schism was visible in the country of Jagellon, and if Maximilian 
had governed at Cracow, the tendency of that prince to weakness of action 
in regard to the doctrines of Lmther might have been neutralized By the 
strongly Catholic sentiment of Poland. 

Italy presented some dangerous agitations. Gregory sent Cardinal Mo- 
roni to Genoa to restore concord among the nobles, whose envenomed 
quarrels were ruining the commerce of the country, and its important trade 
with the Levant. 

A treaty had been concluded some time before between Gregory and 
Philip IL, with a view to mitigating the evils which Elizabeth had inflicted 
upon England, a8 well as to obtain the release of Mary, queen of Scots, and 
danse her to marry Don John of Austria, the conqueror at Lepanto, who 
had so recantly saved Italy from an incursion of the Mussulman. But this 
scheme of the Spanish court was not relished. The efforts in favor of Mary 
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were therefore limited to words, mere wishes that sho might obtain her 
liberty, and ao escape what the celebrated Madame de Staél calls “the san- 
guinary coguetry” of Elizabeth. 

In the fatal year 1576 the plague appeared in Europe, and extended its 
ravages into Germany, France, Spain, and many parts of Italy, especially 
Venice and Milan. 

Everywhere the religious offers covered themselves with glory. The 
Dominicans, the Franciscans, the Jesuits, in 8 word, all, at the least sign 
from the head of the Church, hastened to relieve and exhort the sick, to 
console those who in an instant lost their whole family, and to distribute 
money to the poor. The people who, when not misled by falsehood, well 
know how fo recognize their benefactors, visited, when the pestilence had 
disappeared, with a deep grief the almost deserted convents, where there re- 
mained only infirm old men, and a few of those men, so dear to God, who 
can support fatigue, watching, and the constant sight of death; those men 
whom Providence has marked out by 2 particular sign to survive so much 
suffering, very often out of all proportion to the strength given to us here 
below for the preservation of our miserable lives. 

Gregory felt more alarm than other European princes. His correspond- 
ence with Constantinople, Syria, and Jerusalem informed him that the 
Turks were arming, and he feared that under the protection of that scourge, 
with which they constantly live, as it were, on friendly terms, and encour- 
aged by their senseless doctrine of fatalism, they might be preparing for a 
sudden attack upon some ill-guarded point. The vigilant pontiff feared 
lest the Turks, summoned by the plague, might become the allies of that 
almost irremediable evil, which their effendis call their compatriot and their 
friend against the greed of the Western nations., But God looked down 
with pity upon His Church. The report spread that all the Greeks whom 
commerce had attracted to Genoa, and all the Turkish prisoners on the 
peninsula, had been the first victims of the plague, aggravated by home- 
sickifées, Morcever, Malta and Venice made new efforts to repulse the 
Mussulmans, should they venture to attack Christendom. 

‘When calm was somewhat restored in Germany and Italy, and comnuni- 
cation became easier, Gregory raised to the cardinalate Andrew of Austria, 
natural son of the Archduke Ferdinand and Philippine Vetaler, and grand 
nephew of the Emperor Charles V. and Ferdinand I. The young prince 
was only eighteen years of age. But no one regretted the favors granted 
to Austria to maintain her in that truly Christian constancy which she has 
never betrayed. 

Rodolph, who had succeeded his father Maximilian, asked no confirma- 
tion from Rome. Gregory invited him to send an ambassador to Rome, 
with the apecial mission to solicit'the eustomary confirmation. Hodolph 
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replied that the delay arose from some circumstances which he was about 
to examine carefully. 

‘It was not imagined at Rome that any serious difficulty would arisé. 

At Bome a document was carefully preserved, signed by the seven electors, 
by which they recognized the right of the Holy See to elect the emperor. 
They stated that it was their duty and that of the emperor not to oppose 
the Holy See as to that right, and that they-were bound to pay to the Holy 
S0e obedience, subjection, and, as the document expresses it, honorificence. 

In fact, that right had been recognized by several emperors, Otho IV. 
recognized it towards Innocent III, and Frederic IL towards Honorius IL. 
Coming to more recent periods, we find Zineas Piccolomini, afterwards Pins 
IL, ambassador from Frederic III., pronouncing the address of obedience 
to Pope Calixtus IIL. Maximilien I. signed peace with Julius IL, and took 
the oath of obedience; and Charles V., after the disasters of Rome, when 
the pontifical authority was so weakened, did not refuse it. 

Rodolph, though he seemed so much inclined to follow the example of 
Maximilian EL, his father, in refusing obedience, nevertheless sent John 
Zenner to Rome. That envoy, in the address which he had prepared,’ 
changed the term obedience into respect. Gregory would not recognize the 
substitution. He gave a private audience to Zenner and his colleagues, in 
which no business was transacted, and then wrote an autograph letter to 
Rodolph, entreating him to follow the example of his predecessors. Ro- 
dolph finally consented to be called in the discourse the most obedient son of 
His Holiness, and he sent the decree of his election, which iill then had 
been retained in Vienna. Then the pope, in a public consistory, confirmed 
the election, and caused an act of the confirmation to be drawn up and 
signed by all the cardinals.* 

About this time, John, king of Sweden, sent an ambassador to Rome 
Tho king by his letters, and by the mouth of his envoy, testified his desire 
to belong to the Catholic religion, and he also desired that a person worthy 
of confidence should -be sent to his court to conclude a treaty with him. 
The Holy Father intrusted the ex:bassy to the Jesuit Father Puvsevin. It 
was in the hands of that wise missionary that the king, urged by his wife, 
Ostharine of Poland, abjured the errors of Lutheranism; and then both 
king and queen sought means to restore the doctrines of the Catholic re- 
ligion throughout their kingdom. But the sweet joys of the Holy See are 
often traversed by bitter disappointment. Cardinal Geaualdo, protector of 
the kingdom of Naples, had proposed, in consistory, the vacant church 
of Trani ag a patronal rightt of the crown of Spain, and shortly after- 


»* Moffel, an. 1577, liv. vi, n. 7. 
+ Concessions permitting laymen to confer benefices, and oven to name bishopa, 
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wards he in the same form proposed the same as to the church of Catania 
in Sicily. Gregory felt obliged to reply to both these proposals, To the 
first, "he declared that the king had the nomination only by apostolical priv- 
ilege; to the second, it was admitted that, in 1530, Clement VIL had 
granted to Charles V. the nomination to the churches of Sicily and Sar- 
dinia, but only during the life of that prince ; and since that time no such 
concession had been made. Then the king's ministers, ceasing to ask as 
for a right, resorted to entreaties and solicitations. In consequence, the 
pope, for that time only, granted the patronage for the nomination to the 
Sees of Catania and Palermo, then vacant. 

Subsequently, in the same year, 1577, the pontiff erected in South Amer- 
iea three cathedrals, with the right of patronage—Santa Marts, Truxillo, 
and Arequipa. 

King Sebastian, a prince of whom the most brilliant hopes were formed, 
reigned in Portugal. He contemplated extensive conquests in Africa, aud 
would not listen to any of his councillors who endeavored to dissuade him 
from that project. Gregory granted various spiritual advantages, which he 
had ardently solicited. 

‘New iron mines were discovered in Spoleto, and Gregory farmed them 
out, to the profit of the treasury, at very high royalties. The apostolic 
chamber had thus a new source of revenue. 

For six years Buoncompagni, father of the cardinal of Saint Sixtus, and 
brother of the pope, had lived in Bologna without visiting the pope after 
his elevation. This year, desiring to see the pontificate more closely, he 
privately set out for Rome. The Holy Father, informed of his journey, 
and resolved to give no cause of complaint, was disinclined to have more of 
his family at court, and especially not his sister-in-law, Cecilia Bargelini, a 
woman of haughty character. When the party reached Otricoli, they 
were met by orders to return. With equal courage Gregory confined at 
Perugia one of his relatives, for having on his own authority rescued an 
esteemed servitor from prison. In vain influential princes represented that 
the fault had been immediately repaired, and that the servant had boen 
voluntarily returned to the prison: the pope was inflexible, and would not 
overlook the infractions of the laws of the land, which aot 20 dangers any 
example to other relatives of the sovereign. 

On the 4th of March, 1577, Gregory created cardinal Albert of Austria, 
sixth son of Maximilian IL (and of Mary of Austria, daughter of Charles 
V.), and brother of the Emperor Rodolph I. This cardinal, only ninetecn 
years old when promoted, subsequently renounced the purple to marry 
Isabella, daughter of Philip II., who received as her dowry the provinces 
of Flanders and Franche-Comté. Albert died without issue, at Brussels, 
on the 18th of July, 1621. 
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. Good tidings arrived from the East. The condition of the pilgrims was 
not yet improved, perhaps, at Jerusslem, notwithstanding the solicitations 
of the Franciscan custos, Father Jeremias of Brescia; but other countries 
had eagerly welcomed our pions missionaries. 

Near the town of Narivan, on the river Tigris, in Lesser Armenia, twenty- 
five villages, by the exertions of Friar Bartholomew, a Dominican, and 
bishop of Armenia, had recognized the Roman Church, and long persevered 
in their obedience. During subsequent wars some schismatic prelates en- 
deavored to lure the Catholics from their duty, and in some cases succeeded ; 
Dat the rest, under the direction of s Dominican, archbishop of Naxivan, 
continued to recognize the Holy See. This religious having visited Rome 
to expose the state of affairs, solicited aid to recover the lost sheep. Greg- 
ory granted him a sum of money, letters of protection for the neighboring 
authorities, and.a quantity of vestments. 

In the city of Aleppo, and in many other parts of Syria and Mesopota- 
mia, there were a greet many houses of Chaldean Jacobites, offshoots of 
the Eatychian sect. For twenty years they had been governed by the 
patriarch Nehem, a man of faith and worth, who haf already restored 
several churches. He determined to write letters of submission to Julius 
TIL and Pius IV., and he asked an establishment at Rome for his flock. 

Shortly afterwards a war broke out in that country, and the Turks seized 
Nehem and closely confined him in prison, where he unhappily apostatized, 
in his terror. Resuming his tre Catholic feeling, he hoped to obtain his 
pardon from the Holy Father. Resigning the care of his flock and his title 
of patriarch to his brother David, and under the pretext of a visit to Con- 
stantinople, he repaired to Rome. There he abjured his apostasy, and de- 
tested the errors of the false master Dioscorus, and publicly renewed his 
piofession of faith. As Nehem could never return to his own country, the 
pope allowed him to remain in Rome, lodged him in the palace, and as- 
signed him an annual pension befitting his rank as patriarch. 

There also arrivedPjust then, envoys from the Maronites, who were re- 
ceived with the same friendship. . 

At that moment, the pope received letters of obedience from the arch- 
bishop of Cranganor,* metropolitan of Malabar. The Jesuits had decided 
him to abandon the Nestorian errors and return to the Catholic truth. The 
reply of the pope was accompanied by precious relics and by sacred pres- 
ents of every description. 

At the same time that he dispatched his reply, the pontiff judged it right 
to encourage, by new favors, and by testimonies of tenderness, father Au- 
drew de Oviedo, of the Society of Jesus, whom Paul IV. had sent to the 
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Abyssinians of Ethiopia. The missionary had been appointed patriarch, 
but his life was daily ménaced ; he did not however ask leave to retire. 

Gregory omitted no exertion to establish a league between the kings of 
Poland, Sweden, and Spain, for the purpose of an expedition into England, 
to put a stop to the persecutions ordered by Elizabeth. They had become 
ao intolerable as to spread terror through England and Scotland. King 
Henry IIL. desired to create an order of knighthood in France, the more 
strongly to attach to the Roman faith the nobles who might receive this 
honor at the hands of the king. The endowment of the order was to con- 
sist of @ regular allowance from the royal treasury, and of two hundred 
thousand crowns, to be paid by the French clergy,—exempting, however, the 
incomes of the parish priests. To obtain a confirmation of that institution, 
the king sent to Rome Mr. ’Aubépin, and then Mr. de Lancosme. The 
pope assembled a congregation of thirtcen cardinals, and represented that 
the terms of the request were offensive to the glory of God, and perverted 
the employment of the property of the Church. In fact, the clergy, bur- 
dened with this new impost, would no longer have the means of fulfilling 
their duties, relieving the poor and providing for divine worship. 

Before receiving this reply, or rather anticipating that the reply would 
not be favorable, the king inaugurated the institution with great pomp, and 
ealled it the ‘order of the Holy Ghost. Properly speaking, it had been in- 
stituted at Naples in 1352, by Louis I. of Tarento, under the name of the 
order of “The Holy Ghost—ax droit désir.” Henry, at the same time, de- 
sired to reconstruct the order of Saint Michael, the collar of which had 
fallen into such disrepute that it was commonly spoken of as every beast's 
collar, The king, therefore, ordered that every noble, to be affiliated to his 
order of the Holy Ghost, must previously belong to that of Saint Michgel, 
which was the case up to 1830. 

The bishop of Geneva was commissioned by the pope to ask and to give 
explanations, and accord was not disturbed between the pope and the king. 
The order was not to be granted, and in fact nevefwas, except to nobles 
who swore unbounded attachment to the Catholic faith. 

Here arises a question of great importance. I shall treat it on the an- 
thority of Novaes, who says (vol. viii., p. 53): , 

“ By the death of Sebastian, king of Portugal, which occurred in the year 
1578, when he was killed fighting against the Moors of Africs, Cardinal 
Henry, his uncle, succeeded to the throne. The latter was then sixty-seven 
years of age, and in feeble health. Perceiving the danger to the sceptre 
that would grise, at his death, from the numerous aspirants to the throne, 
his councillors exhorted him to marry, saying that by that means, if he had 
any children, the anticipated dangers would be averted, and the anthority 
would remain in Portuguese hands. Henry, yielding, after a long resist- 
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auce however, to their instances, felt it necessary to apply to the pope 
for the necessary dispensation, seeing that he was not only cardinal but 
also archbishop of Evora. Gregory studied the case with singular atten- 
tion, and replied that he could not comply with such a request. It was 
true that, under other circumstances, the. dispensationehad been granted 
to a monk or priest.* But, in the present case, there were serious circum- 
stances; the applicant was a cardinal and a bishop. It was an absolutely 
novel case, of which there had been no previous instance in the Church. 
With this argument and others, Gregory endeavored to convince Henry's 
envoy; and the pope’s nuncio, Sauli, made the same representations to the 
king in person. Then that prince changed his design, and though the com- 
mons of his kingdom entreated him to continue his attempts, he remained 
firm in his refusal.” 

So, on the one hand, reasons of State were urged in support of this fear- 
ful infraction of ecclesiastical law, which threatened to introduce Protestant 
customs into our Church ; and on the other hand, it was said, as though that 
were an argument, that Henry had long been a priest. In vain did politi- 
cal considerations, with threats, seductions, and powerful intercersions, assail 
Gregory. Immovable as @ rock, that trusty depository of the faith re- 
fused his consent, thorough pontiff that he was. But at the same time, still 
animated by a spirit of conciliation, he refused without anger. He did not 
for an instant suppose, this true father even of the insensate, that the peti- 
tion was serious; and he had the glory to obtain from King Henry a formal 
withdrawal of it, and the natural repentance which a wise priest must expe- 
rience for having been drawn aside by such solicitations. 

‘What wonid now be said had they succeeded? But no such advantage 
have its enemies over the court of Rome. Let us hope that such an appli- 
cation will never be repeated, certain as all must feel that it will never 
succeed. 

Gregory, learning that the Greek Basilian monks, spread over many dio- 
ceses of Naples and Sicily, did not observe the rule of Saint Basil which 
they professed, had an Italian translation carefully printed, and copies sent 
into those provinces for gratuitous distribution. As copies of the Greek 
Bible were scarce, the pope appointed a congregation, consisting of singu- 
larly learned men, who revised the ordinary text which had been so much 


* There had been an example under Alexander III. “The doge of Venice,” saye Novaca 
li, p. 118), “had sent out an expedition against the Beracens, in which all the lorda of the 
illustrious house of Giustiniani perished. The pope, to save the family from extinction, dit- 
pensed fram his vows and religious profession the Blessod Niholas Giustiniani, a Benedictine 
ands priest. He married Anno Vitale, daughter of the doge of Michele, and had five sous and 
three daughters, Belag no longer ncocesery in the world, having secured the perpetuation of 
‘his family, he returned to his monastery and dicd holily.” 
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altered, and restored it so as to conform to the Septuagint. Pius IV, and 
Saint Pius V., in conformity to a decree of the Council of Trent, had also 
taken steps on this matter; but the glory of terminating so lofty an enter- 
prise was reserved to Sixtus ‘V. and Clement VIII. 

Gregory now ansfounced his intention to create new cardinals, In this 
promotion were: 1. Claude de la Baume, of the marquises of Montrevel. 
Philip IZ. granted him great rewards for having preserved Burgandy from 
the errors of Calvinism, and caused it to accept the Council of Trent. 2. 
Louis II. de Lorraine, of the dukes of Guise, brother to the celebrated Oharles 
de Lorraine, and, like him, uncle of Mary queen of Scots, in whose behalf 
he never ceased to intercede with the pope. 3. René Birago, a noble 
Milanese, driven from Milan by Francis Sforza, as convicted of being 
attached to France. He had been employed by Francis L as counsellor to 
the parliament of Paris. He then became chancellor and viceroy of Charles 
TX. in the province of Lyons. He died at Paris in 1683, on the 5th of 
January, surnamed the hammer of heretics and the defender of the Catholic faith, 
and with such a reputation for disinterestednoss that he died in the greatest 
poverty. Birago served five kings of France: Francis I., Henry IL, Francis 
IL, Charles IX., and Henry III. He used to say of himself, “I am s car- 
dinal without a title, a priest without a benefice, and chancellor without the 
seals.” 4, Ferdinand of Toledo, a noble Spaniard, of the counts of Oropesa. 
In his humility he returned the Hat to the pope, together with the brief 
which created him cardinal. He handsomely rewarded the ablegate who 
brought them to him, and then retired to preach the Gospel in obscurity 
in Spain. 

An ambassador now arrived from the king of Poland, Stephen Battori, 
in order to take between the hands of the pope the oath of allegiance in 
his master's name. Gregory received him in the royal hall, amidst « pubfic 
consistory. Just before the Pole entered, the ambassador of France de- 
manded that the act of obedience that was about to be confirmed should 
not in any wiss prejudice the righta of the most Christian King Henry, also 
king of Poland, pretending that Henry, and no other, was the legitimate 
king of that country. 

For a long time urgent endeavors, at the reqnest of Anselm Dandini, 
nuncio in France, had been made to have the decrees af the Council of 
Trent published in that country. The Sorbonne opposed the power of 
the sovereign pontiff over general councils, and were dissatisfied in regard 
to the Immaculate Conception of the Mother of God, # point which had 
been left undecided by the Council of Trent. 

Novaes* affirms that, upon the Istter point, many of the universities 


* Nevacs, vill, » 52. 
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agreed in the same sentiment, and forbade the doubting of the Immaculate 
Conception. Among those universities were those of Cologne, Meniz, 
Vienne, Valencia, Salamanca, Alcala, Louvain, Barcelona, Evora, and Coim- 
bra. They raised no one to the grade of docter unless he swore to defend 
the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin Mary, until that point should be 
decided by the Church. A host of theologians then maintained that Rome 
could not and would not disapprove that point of doctrine. Hereafter we 
shall see the decision of the Holy See. 

Bains continued to circulate his errora, already condemned by Pope Pius 
V. Gregory learning that renewed insult, even from the letters of the king 
of Spain, solemnly published the bull of his predecessor, which he inserted 
in another newly proposed in cousistory, and by which he confirmed the 
former. 7 

These errors continued their ravages in the Low Countries, The pope 
therefore gent thither the Jesuit Francis Toledo, a celebrated theologian, 
and his ordinary preacher in the apostolical palace. Toledo employed 
gentle means to induce Baius completely to abjure errors that had been 
twice proscribed; and on the 24th of March, 1580, Baius consented 
to sign a formal retractation. Toledo returned to Rome, where he after- 
wards received the cardinal’s hat from the hands of Clement VAI. Few 
obtain so much glory as this modest religious. Gregory, in 1584, addressed 
to him a brief, in which he appointed him censor of his own writings. The 
game confidence was subsequently reposed in him by Sixtus V., Urban VIL, 
Gregory XIV., and Innocent TX. To deserve and retain so noble an em- 
ployment was an honor to Toledo, whom good Catholics cannot too highly 
praise. 

The abjuration of Baius caused great joy in Rome. Gregory, the most 
generous of princes, who only sought opportunities to show the greatness 
of his benevolence, sent a considerable present to the university of Louvain, 
which the ravages of war had ruined. Unfortunately, the ungrateful Baius 
renewed his attacks, maintaining that he had thoroughly read the bulls of 
the pontiffs, and thet they only enjoined upon him a respeeffi7 silence. We 
shall hereafter see the Jansenists employ the same plea. Such, however, 
had not been the intention of Saint Pius V. and Gregory XIH. They 
specified the propositions on which descended direct and absolute condem- 
nation, : 

The provinces of Styria and Carinthia complained of the continual 
attacka made by the Protestant system. The Archduke Charles, though o 
prince of exemplary virtue, and thongh devoted to the Holy See, and the 
friend snd protector of religious, and himself strongly attached to the 
dogmas in which he had been reared, showed himself, as it were, vanquished 
by the importunities of the heretical party. Subsequently, deceived and 
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betrayed by his favorities and by his own servants,* he gradually lost 
authority from fear of # greater evil, and was falling into complete con- 
tempt with his subjects, the princes, and his vassals. In a short time, the 
Archduke Ferdinand, and Albert of Bavaris, whose daughter Charles had 
married, resolved to ask pardon of the pope for the concessions wrung from 
the weakness of Charles, to the prejudice of the divine honor, Then that 
prince begged the pope to accredit @ nuncio to inquire into the state of 
embarrassment of his affairs, and to restore the government to the right 
way. Gregory sent Germanicus Malatesta, who so successfully acted in the 
diet assembled at Gratz, that the cause of religion triumphed. After the 
disputes, misunderstandings, and accusations, such as always occur in 
difficulties of the kind, the archduke published an edict which banished 
from that country the enemies of the Romen faith and the apostolic tra- 
ditions, 

Tt was nearly four centuries since Je certain Greek nuns, flying from perse- 
eutiont in the East, had brought with them the bones of Saint Gregory of 
Nazianzen. 

Born in the city of Nasianzen, in Cappadocia, Saint Gregory went to 
Athens with Saint Basil, after having studied at Cesarea, in Paleatine, and 
at Alexatdris. Both of them had declined the favor of Julian the Apos- 
tate, who, on the report of’ their merits, wished to attract them to his court, 
and reminded them that he had known them at Athens, 

Saint Gregory was successively bishop of a emall city called Sasime, then 
of the church of Nazianzen, and then of Constantinople. There, tormented 
by the Arians, he resigned his dignity, and after many painful vicissitudes, 
retired into solitude, where he died in 389. 

No one can read the writings of this father without admitting that he has 
gained the prize of eloquence over all the orators of his century,} for the 
purity of his terms, the nobleness of his expressions, the elegance of his 
style, the variety of his figures, the strength of his argument, and the lofti- 
ness of his ideas, He is, with all his elevation of thought, natural, flowery, 
and pleasing. His periods are fall, and well sustained to the end, evincing 
an exquisite and cultivated taste. His poetry was almost exclusively the 
fruit of his solitude and his old age, yet it has the fire and vigor of a young 
poet, 

Tt was upon that illustrious Father that Gregory XII. endeavored to fix 
the attention of the Romans. The bones of the Saint reposed obscurcly 
in the church of the nuns of Campo Marzo. The pope determined that thoy 
should be removed to the Vatican. The ceremony took place on the 11th 
of June, 1580. That it might be s public feast, Gregory published a 
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plenary indulgence, and released from prison those guilty of only slight 
offences, such as disputes, and wordy quarrels without bloodshed. He 
lowered the price of bread. He had all the streets through which the sacred 
relics paseed adorned ; and over a space of more than two miles, carpets, 
hangings, pictures, images, and holy paintings were arranged, From 
distance to distance, resting places for the processi@m were ornamented with 
flowers and redolent of perfumes. The canons of Saint Peter carried the 
shrine containing the bones. The pope, secompanied by the sacred col- 
lege and prelates, went before the procession to the end of the stairs, 
There he quitted the sedia gestatoria, laid down the mitre, and knelt: then, 
lifting up his eyes, bathed in tears, he kissed the shrine, and followed it to 
the chapel called the Gregorian, in which it was to be placed. This chapel, 
finished by Jacopo della Porta, after the designs of Michael Angelo, is one 
of the most beautiful in the church of Saint Peter. The dome is fifty-six 
feet in diameter, and a hundred and twenty-seven feet in height, exclusive 
of the cupola, which is seventeen feet high. The mosaics which adorn it 
represent the atcributes of the Virgin; and the four doctors, below, were 
done from the originals of Muziani and Nicolas de Piccola.* The picture 
of the Virgin, above the altar, is a work of the time of Pascal ZH. (twelfth 
century). It is called the Madonna del Soccorso, and in the old Basilica was 
venerated in the oratory of Saint Leo I. The body of Saint Gregory of 
Nazianzen, excepting an arm left with the nuns of Campo Marzo, reposes 
under the altar of the Gregorian chapel. 

Grogory had not renounced a desire evinced from the commencement of 
his pontificate, to destroy or weaken the Mussulmen power. But an an- 
foreseen point intervened: Philip IL, king of Spain, granted Amurath an 
additional trace for three years. This had been concealed from the pontiff, 
to whom it now became a subject of deep grief, more especially as the mo- 
ment was an apposite one to wrest advantages from the Turks, then pressed 
by the sovereign of Persia. From the Persians Europe had nothing to fear, 
unlesa, indeed, they should produce one of those emperors who astonish the 
world ; but the Turks, and especially those of Africa, daily threatened Italy, 
France, and Spain. 

Philip's ministers still farther embittered a debate which was sufficiently 
painful in itself ‘They endeavpred to deny the fact from time to time, and 
then, when they were told of the rejoicings at Constantinople, about which 
the Franciscan missionaries there filled their correspondence, the Spanish 
ministers went so far ag to maintain that they hed signed the treaty with- 
out King Philip's knowledge. The answer was, that Spain held no council- 
lors daring enough to sign a truce of that importance without the know- 


* Dewrigtion of Rome, by Fea. {12mo., Rome, 1821.) 
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ledge of such a sovereign as Philip IL The name, the reputation, the 
authority of him whom they dared to represent as a man of such amall 
consideration in the cabinet of Aranjuez, at once branded that cabinet with 
disgraceful falsehood, and proved that it had not been capable of go fool- 
hardy an act. 

Meantime, the king @€ Spain levied immense contributions upon the 
clergy of the country, granted solely for a case of war. Gregory suspended 
the execution of the bull that authorized the impost. It was evident, that 
even supposing thet a king who had deceived so many other kings had 
himself been deceived, it was impossible to deceive Gregory. He knew his 
rights and the value of his promises, as well as the scope and bearing of 
his concessions, and he considered himself the indefatigable protector of 
the clergy of the Peninsula and the Indies; for the impost waa levied also 
in the most distant quarters of the Spanish dominions, 

It seemed thenceforth that affairs so violent as to be calculated to pro- 
duce scandals and even intestine wars, were reserved for the reign of Greg- 
ory. But the genius of that great pope was equal to every thing.* Sud- 
denly, there broke out, in the island of Malta, a revolt against the grand 
master, Brother John rEvesque de la Cassiére, marshal of the order at 
the time of the death of the grand master de Monte, successor of the im- 
mortal Ia Valette. “La Cassiére, of the language of Auvergne, was elected 
in 1572, that year of sad memory. His administration was at first disturbed 
in various ways by accusations of abuse in the distribution of priories. 
But no knight had yet ventured upon reprehensible excesses. It is related 
that when, in 1577, Amurath IIL had shown to Bongianni Gianfigliazsi, am- 
bassador of the grand duke of Tuscany, a plan of the city of Valetta, and 
had asked him if it was correct, and if the place was as strongly fortified 
as it there appeared to be, the ambassador replied: “Sire, he who drew 
that plan forgot one of the main defences, the courage and firmness of 
more than » Hhoussnd rulghts, ready to shed their blood in defence of that 
place." 

But this state of things did not long continue, and horrible discords soon 
appeared. They were almost similar to those which in 1798 distinguished 
the last moments of an order so illustrious—diecords that made Napoleon 
master of the island. Ia Cassiére had excited the anger of some lax 
knights for three reasons : he forbade the knights of the different languages 
from speaking with partiality in favor of the nations and sovereigns to 


* History of the first Fijteen Popes nacned Gregory, po 158. 

+ That reply of Bongianni is the finer because the grand duke of Tuscany had foonded. the 
military yrder of Saint Stephen, Pope and Martyr, the knights of which were sometimes in 
rivalry with thoae of Malts, ‘The grand duke often treated with Constantinople, in the interest 
of the commetes of Tuscany, and the Knights of Malta never signed peace of truce. 
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which they belonged. Was there in that any thing unwise or unworthy of 
& prince who rightly estimates the interests of religion ? 

‘That prohibition especially irritated the Spaniards, reared from the time 
of Charles V. beneath the shadow of the formidable power of the house of 
Austria, and desirous that the whole order should bow beneath that power— 
that is to say, beneath that of the Spaniards then present in the island. 

‘The second cause was that the grand master,* by a public ban, had driven 
from the suburbs and city of Valetta dissolute women, and forced them to 
leave the island and retire to the islands of Gozo and Cumino, at a distance 
from the houses of the order. 

The third cause was the ambition of some of the grand crosses, who 
aspired to the magistracy, and who, seeing that the grand master, though 
aged, enjoyed vigorous health, feared that they might not survive him, and 
therefore sought to force him to abdicate his dignity. 

In Malt, as elsewhere, the massacre of Saint Bartholomew had sowed 
germs of hatred, if not of contempt, for France. Among the Parisian 
French, one party had assassinated the other. Some of them were ignoble 
murderers ; the others had been worse than impradent, foreseeing nothing, 
and making no preparations for self-defence. Woe to the nations who make 
themselves so much talked of! The French Knights of Malta were not less 
animated ; they perhaps said that they would have been generous, but on 
the whole they seemed neither to praise the crime nor to pity the victims. 
One might have thought them of another nation, and therefore entitled 
thus to play the indifferent on that exciting topic, on which the conversa- 
tion of the auberges was so often to turn ;t and for that reason, and others 
which we have given, the island was in a frightful state of agitation. The 
languages of Castile and Portugal (some add those of Aragon and Ger- 
many), and many knights of the three languages of France, headed by 
Mathurin de l'Escur and Romégas, assembled with much outcry and mer- 
ace, exclaiming that the grand master, by his various orders, politic and 
religions as they were, had sufficiently proved that his mind was impaired, 
and that he paid more attention to the Maltese women than to the enter- 
prises of the Turks and the Barbary pirates. (While watchful in the interest 
of morality, Is Cassidre had not forgotten the interests of religion, and Cha- 
brillan, one of the bravest of the knights, was then at sea in defence of them.) 
To the socusations it was added, thut the sovereign had not replenished the 
granaries of Malta ; thet at all the councils he slumbered, and never seemed 
to be fally awake excepting to vex his knights. . They then sent a deputa- 
tion to the grand master to call upon him to resign @ government for which 

* Vertot, Hist. de Malte, 1761, v.. p. 155. 
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he was incapacitated, and to name 4 Heutenant. Upon his refusal, the 
council of the malcontents assembled at the quarters of Brother Orescini, 
prior of the church, the principal mover of the sedition, and Romégas, 
prior of Toulouse and Ireland, was named lieutenant. The Spanish 
knights, in order to interest the langnages of France, preferred him to 
others of the conspirators of their nation. Such was the result of that 
seditious assemblage. It tended to suspend the legitimate authority of a 
grand master venorable alike for his wisdom, his piety, and his courage ; 
who, moreover, had preserved all his powers of intelligence, action, and 
sagacity, as all were compelled to admit who were not prejudiced against 
him by envy or ambition. Romégas was brave, in trath, and till then suc- 
cessful in his caravans; but he was reproached with cruelty towards his 
enemies, and more of a pitiless Turk than generous Christian knight in his 
cruises. 

The heads of this sedition, seeing la Cassiére meet their attacks with 
intrepidity, at the head of their accomplices burst into the apartment of the 
grand master, placed him in an uncovered sedan, and carried him off under 
a guard of soldiers to the common prison, known as the castle of Saint 
Angelo. It is painful to add, that on his way from the city of Valetta to 
the dungeon, the unfortunate captive experienced the insults of young 
knights and prostitutes, who, though formally expelled from the city, had 
contrived to retarn. 

Dreading the vengeance and power of Gregory XIIL., the insurgents sent 
three ambassadors : Sacquenville, a Frenchman ; Cosmas de Luna, a Span- 
iard; and Bernardo Capece, an Italian. The grand master, although closely 
confined, found means to send four ambassadors: Blot-Viviers, Pierre Roux 
de Beauvais, Brother Dom Francis de Guaman, and Brother Angelo 
Pellegrini. 

Two days later, Chabrillan, general of the galleys, whom la Caasiére had 
sent to unfurl before the foe the terrfble and illustrious banner of the order, 
sailed into the p-wt of Malta with the knights at his command. No sooner 
had he landed than he demanded audience of the grand master. The 
rebels durst not refuse. The faithful brother of Saint John of Jerusalem 
hastened to the castle of Saint Angelo, kissed the hands of his sovereign, 
and offered to restore him to his authority and lead him back to his palace 
at the head of two thousand men, the frce on his galleys, and the knights 
and worthy men of the island who detested the orithe of the rebels. 
“What!” exclaimed Chabrillan, “have the Turks then come hither in the 
yarb of imights?” But la Ogesiére, who would have been forced to punish, 
replied with wisdom, evincing bow well he deserved to retain the aover- 
eignty : “I swaif my restoration from the energetic authority of Gregory 
XIEL, the supreme superior of the order. I would ratber end my days in 
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prison than see my knights, whom I have ever regarded as my children, 
battling on my account against each other.” 

Gregory, hearing of the arrival of the ambassadors of legitimacy and re- 
bellion, ordered galleys to be equipped in haste, ‘under the command of 
Gaspar Visconti, auditor of the rota, with others, to go to Malta and in- 
stantly to set at liberty the grand master, and convey both him and Romégas 
to Rome. La Cassiére appeared in the capital of the Christian world with 
eight hundred knights, and traversed the city in triamph. The papal court, 
and the households of the cardinals, the ambassadors, and the princes had 
met him at a considerable distance on the road to Civitas Vecchia. The 
pope received the grand master with the greatest marks of esteem, pitied 
and consoled him. Romégas solicited an audience,* but the pope refused to 
admithim. The chastisement of the rebels had begun. Romégas was coun- 
selled to abdicate the title of Lieutenant of the Mastery. On receiving this 
order, Romégas fainted, and soon after died of fever. When Commander 
de Sacquenville approached the grand master with an indifferent air, merely 
asking his hand to kiss, a cardinal cried out : “ Down, rebel knight, on your 
knees! But for your good-hearted grand master your head would have 
rolled days ago on the square Navona!"+ The bold speaker was Cardinal 
Montalto, afterwards Sixtus V. He did not then affect all that courtesy 
aseribed to him by that vile herd of historical scribblers who aceuse him of 
hypocrisy. 

Meantime, Cardinal d’Este, protector of the crown of France, entertained 
Ja Cassidre in his palace, treatin§ him and his knights with a royal mag- 
nificence. At Malta, all had returned to order. La Cassiire was about 
to return, but the excitement had been too much for the almost octogenarian 
prince, and he died at Rome, after a residence of three months. 

On the Jate grand master’s tomb an inscription, from the hand of Anthony 
Muretus, attested that the integrity of the grand master shone the more 
brightly when attacked by calumny, ® gold is purified by fire, The in- 
aoription adds, that la Cassiére was seventy-eight years old. and that he 
uied at Rome on the 2st of December, 1581. 

This sudden death impelled the pope to take measures to have the high- 
est honors paid to the memory of the deceased; and to save the order from 
similar disorders, he issued a bull. 

The death of la Cassiére at Rothe caused the whole order to fear that 
the pope, as supreme euperior, would name a grand master. This led to 
an embassy, and s celebrated deputation sent by the convent of Malta to 
Gregory XYII, He caused the registers of hig predecessora to be consulted, 
especially those of Boniface [X., Innocent VIL, and Gregory XIE; and 
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having formed in his own mind « plan founded on right, and ealoulated to 
restore peace, he dismissed the ambassadors, with the assurance that he 
would shortly send a brief to Visconti to enable the knights to proceed to 
an election. And, in fact, on the 12th of January, 1582, the chapter being 
assembled, and the sixteen electors chosen, the nuncio of His Holiness pre- 
sented them with a brief, recommending them to corfine their choice to 
three candidates whom the pope proposed: Verdalle, knight of the lan- 
guage of Provence, and grand commander; Panisse, grand prior of Saint 
Giles; and Chabrillan, bailli of Manosca, that type of noble fidelity. Ver- 
dale, who had long been ambassador of the order at Rome, and who was a 
favorite with Gregory and all his court (for with good sense and frankness 
it is easy to make one’s self loved at Rome), found the-chapter equally well 
disposed towards him. He was chosen, and proclaimed grand master; and 
the pope, happy to have restored peace among these generous defenders of 
Christianity, ratified the election, and advised Verdalle to conciliation, show- 
ing himeelf, by turns, as circumstances required, gracefully benevolent or 
justly stern. By the terms of the bull of the 3d of September, the pope 
took from the knights all their pretended power, in certain cases, to proseed 
agsinst the person of their superior,* as they had lately done, and had pre- 
viously done in the. reign of John XXII. By this constitution, Gregory 
declared that in fature the pope alone was to decide upon the conduct of 
the grand master. A general pardon was granted to all who had been 
guilty, weak, or indirectly compromised. 

Fortunately, during all these discord’, Amurath, either ill-informed or 
lacking means, did not renew his attacks upon the island of Malta.t 

A new opportunity was presented to Gregory to show his constancy and 
zeal for reform. By the pope’s order, Italy had adopted various disciplinary 
measares for restoring order and good faith in its government. A system 
of visitation was needed to receive Ee complaints, and restrict excesses of 
power. 

The nuncio Golognetti was sent to the Venetians on a subject of great 
difficulty. ‘The pontifical envoy, acting cautiously, sasociated with him two 
citizens of the republic, Augustin Valerio, biehop of Verone, and Frederic 
Cornaro, bishop of Padua, both subsequently cardinals. The republic took 
alarm, and the doge went so far as to say, in full senate, that thenceforth, 


‘* Novaes, vill, p. 68. 

+ Thave thought best to gtre these details as collected and submitted to Pius Vil. anid Napoleon 
in 1902, when a successor was to he appointed te de Hompesch. Napoleon wastene of the first 
to decide that the nomination belonged to Piua. The circumstances of the cam, the dispersion 
of the order, the existence of many schiamatic knights in Russia, influenced this decison. Un- 
fortunately, the refanal of the English to restore Malta neutralized the efforts of the pope and 
of Cardinal Consalvi. 
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separated from the Latins, the Venetians would go over to the Greek Church, 
and would receive the sacraments only from its ministers. Undismayed by 
such childish threate, Gregory, by courier, ordered the nuncio immediately 
to commence the projected visitation. The senators, thus plaved between 
® achism and its ravages on the one hand, and on the other a reason- 
able requirement of the court of Bome, foreseeing, too, the advantage 
which the Lutherans would derive from such a perilous separation, no longer 
indulged in threats they never meant to carry out, and passed s decree an- 
thorizing the visitation. The patriarch of Venice naturally was favorable 
to the decrees of Rome; and Venice herself was glad to see abuses reme- 
died from which she had never derived any benefit. The affair ended to 
the advantage of divine worship, and to the great glory of the pontiff. 

Gregory's project in regard to Sweden had nof completely succeeded. 
Another light, says Novaes, arose in a part almost as northern. 

John Basil, duke of Muscovy, had wrested Livonia from the Poles. 
Stephen Battori, avenger of his country’s honor, marched with a great 
army against Basil, who immediately applied to the Holy Father, and 
begged him to send a nuncio to Moscow to restore peace between Poland 
and Muscovy. 

The Holy Father easily saw through the views of the schismatic princes, 
grounded only on temporal interests. Nevertheless, he deemed it his duty 
to give the attention of a pastor-to that delicate affair* He said: “We 
must sometimes seek the strayed sheep without waiting until they volun- 
tarily return to the fold.” The Jé&uit, Anthony Possevin, who had returned 
from Sweden with three of his companions, was sent to Moscow. Con- 
siderable sums were given to him on his departure, with presenta for the 
Grand Duke John and Anastasia his wife. Possevin was also to present 5 
faithful copy of the operations of the Council of Trent in relation to the union 
of the two churches. Peace was to be concluded, although the details were 
difficult, as both princes had usurped from each other. The Muscorite 
restored what he had seized in Lithuania, and the Pole restored what she 
had intended to keepin Muscovy. The moment the Lithuanian cities were 
reetored, Possevin, in the name of the Holy Father, introduced Catholic 
bishops there, 

Gregory, whoes zeal extended to every thing demanding the supervision 
of the pontifical State, would not neglect to insist-upon the restitution of 
fiefs belonging to the Holy See, and of investitures that had lapecd. Ho- 
norius Savelli hed received one, from the beneficence of the popes, and, 
his lineage being extinct, the apostolical chamber resumed the estates. 
‘The Paduans, neglecting to pay the dues on an old contract, Piedulugo was 
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reclaimed, and placed under the authority of the chamber. Other possessions 
in the Romegna reverted ; and some, even as far as Cisterna, in Piedmont. 

In fing, it seems that Providence had reserved to Gregory the glory of 
correcting, with the utmost possible perfection, the calendar used by the 
Church. The year is the time the earth requires for one entire revolution 
in its orbit. During this time the sun appears to us to traverse the whole 
ecliptic, or the twelve signs of the zodiac. 

The ancients did not at first measure time exactly. The Egyptians oon- 
sidered it as only three hundred and sixty-five days. Yet the earth, in an 
entire revolution in its orbit, makes three hundred and sixty-five revoln- 
tions on its axis, and about a fourth of another. Hence it is evident that 
the equinoxes recede every four years nearly a day.» To remedy this 
inconvenjence, it was proposed to make in every four years @ year com- 
prising one day more than the others; so that in that year there are three 
hondred and sixty-six days. This year is called Bissextile, because among 
the Romans that day was the sixth before the calends of March; and in 
Engliah, is styled Leap Year. This reformation is called Julian, because 
made by Julius Casar. The Roman calendar was formed originally by 
Romulus, and rearranged by Numa Pompilius. Sosigenes, # celebrated 
mathematician of Alexandria, developed the advantages of ite reform, and 
stylod the new calendar the Julian reformation. The Julian year oom- 
menced forty-five years before the birth of our Saviour. Some changes 
were made by the Council of Nice, in the year 325. The councils of Con- 
stance in 1414, of Basle in 1439, and df Lateran in 1616, discussed that 
question. Pope Nicholas V. was not insensible of ite importance ; and thirty 
years later, Sixtus IV. employed the methematician Regiomontanus—John 
Muller—upon it. The Council of Trent finally referred the whole matter to 
the supreme pontiff. 

Under Julius Cesar, the end wes approached, but not exactly reached ; 
for, in order to the total avoidance of error, it would require the time em- 
ployed by the earth in traversing its orbit to be exactly three hundred and 
sixty-five daya and s.. hours, but about eleven minutes were wanting to 
perfect exactness, and this quantity, thoagh very small in itself, booame, in 
the course of centuries, so considerable, that the equinoxes by the end of 
the sixteenth century had advanced ten deys. The eleven minutes (or 
thereabouts) neglected-by Cassar, and aot observed by the Coancil of Mice, 
formed, after @ hundred and thirty-three years, a day of twenty-four honra. 
In four centuries this amounted to three days. 

From the time of the Nicean correction in 325 to the teath pear of the 
pontificate of Gregory in 1582, there had been « lspse of one thowaid two 
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hundred and fifty-seven years, or nearly ten times the number one hun- 
dred and thirty-three ; it immediately follows that the vernal equinox which, 
in the time of the Council of Nice, fell between the 20th and 21st of March, 
advanced by ten days, and fell between the 10th and the 11th of the same 
month, This led to the confusion in regard to Easter, which, by order of 
the Couneil of Nice,* should be celebrated on the Sunday following the 
fourteenth moon, falling in the vernal equinox, between the 20th and 2lst 
of March, 

To put an end to this disorder, which had already engaged the attention 

‘of many able men, Gregory assembled at Rome the most celebrated mathe- 

maticians, among whom were Cardinal Sirlet; Ignatius Noeemel, patriarch 
of the Syrians; Peter Chacon, a priest, called the Spanish Varro; Ignatius 
Danti, a Dominican of Perugia; Anthony Lilio, a Calabrian physician ; 
Vincent Lauri, a Neapolitan, afterwards cardinal; Christopher Clavius, a 
German Jesuit, called the Euclid of his time; and James Mazzoni, a re- 
noyned literary man of Cesena. 

Lonis Lilio, a Oalabrian and a famous mathematician, after a toil of ten 
years, had prepared a plan for the correction of the solar year, but dying, 
left his Iabor to his brother Anthony. This explains why part of the glory 
is ascribed to Louis; but he did not enjoy it during his life, and it was his 
brother Anthony who was present at the deliberations. ” 

Be that as it may, Anthony Lilio presented the memoir of Louis to Pope 
Gregory XIIL, soliciting the privilege of printing it as a reward for the 
vigils and innumerable calculations of his brother. The pope, always wise, 
always ciroumspect, always provident, worthy successor of so many great 
men who had often restored peace by reconciling the interests of the princes 
with those of the peoples of the earth, determined that the earth also should 
have a spirit of order in its relations with the firmament. He sent the 
printed book to all the sovereigns of Europe, requesting them to have it 
examined by the most eminent mathematicians in their realms. All, or 
almost all, applauded that work so strongly reasoned and demonstrated, 
praised the caloulations of Louis Lilio, and eagerly accepted them. 

‘To eause this correction to be adopted, Gregory then published a consti- 
tution, which commences thus, Infer Gravissimas, and which is dated from 
Frascati, 24th February, 1582.—{ Homan Bullarium, vol. iv., part iv., p. 10.) 

In this bell; the pope, endowed with incomparable knowledge snd with 
& sagacity beyond all praise, ordered that, dating from the 5th of October, 
inclusive, in the same year, ten days should be suppressed; eo that what 


© Beery word of this explanation proves how strictly the care of that reformation belonged to 
‘the supceme head of the Church. We cannot go sway fromthe authority of the councils or that 
of the popee; and our sublime saniversary of Easter is always there to tell us on what day we 
abould celebrate the resurrection of our Saviour. 
Vou. L588 
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would have been the 6th of October, would be the 15th of that month, which 
would re-establish order for the time past. 

In order to provide also for the eleven minutes which Sosigenes and the 
Council of Nice had neglected, and whieh in the future would cause that 
variation of the equinoxes of which we have already spoken, the Holy 
Father ordered that from the year 1700 to the year 2000 one bissextile year 
should be omitted in every century. Thus, the year 1600 would be bissex- 
tile, but the years 1700, 1800, and 1900 would not. This imposing manner 
of providing laws for the centuries to come well befits him to whom Jeeus 
Christ commits the care of a Church which is not to periah. 

‘We have obeyed the learned men assembled by Gregory XIIL ; the years 
1700 and 1800 were not bissextiles, and our grandsons will see to it that 
the year 1900 shall not be so. 

The reformation of the calendar was adopted in France in the same year 
in which that bull was published, and also, a little while after, by the other 
Catholic States. The English, and some Protestants, in their hatred of the 
Roman court, continued to use the old Julian calendar, “as if,” remarks 
Bossuet, “a reasonable man shonld not receive reason, come whence it 
may.” But they were obliged to adopt two computations, and to date 
according to both the old and the new style. The marquis of Branden- 
burg, whose letters we have before us as we write, wrote to Louis XUT. in 
1622, and he used both styles. England at length adopted the new style in 
1752, Sweden in 1758, and the German Protestants in 1777. At present 
only Russia adopts the old style, or rather recalls it, for Easter is celebrated 
there on the same day as with us. It results from the labor analyzed above 
that Easter was on the same day in 1583 as at the Council of Nice. : 

It will readily be supposed that we can find no room here for the calendar 
which was composed during the French revolution. In this book I can 
speak only of serious questions which have a positive relation to religion 
and true science. Many books have been written against the Gregorian 
reform of tLe calendar. ‘The firet authors who entered the lists were 
Michael Metslin and Joseph Scaliger. The Jesuits, Clavius and Petavius, 
replied with great clearness and on the instant. Metslin renounced the dis- 
pate; and Sealiger, whom his partisans styled the Time Corrector, wen speedily 
abandoned. Another Jesuit, very learned in astronomy, Father Riscioli, 
under the name of Michael Manfredi, wrote a work entitled Vintheies Culen- 
dari Gregoriani: (Bologna, 1666, fol). ‘There were still other defenders in 
Spain, France, and Italy. 

Cassini undertook to write against the Gregorian epacts,* and wolicited 


‘© An epact is the number of days, or fractions of days, by which inner enfl sclse versdutions 
difer. The Julian epact differs by eleven days frem the Giregories. Write the numbers 1 to 
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the approval of Pope Clement XII. fot his work. The reply he obtained 
was: “ The pontiff thinks there ia nothing to change in them.” 

We will conclude on this subject by asying that the well-known ‘work 
TL’ Art de Verifier les Dates contains an immense amount of information 
neceseary to the right understanding of the dates of ancient titles. 

We shall never tire recalling the marvels of the reign of Gregory. Uni- 
versal applause was accorded to- the sovereign pontiff, when he conceived 
the idea of adding to the correction of the year another important work, 
that of the essentially pontifical one of correcting the Roman martyrology. 

‘The negligence of copyiats, in the first place, and then that of the print- 
ers, had rendered the martyrology both defective and incorrect. 

Learned and pious scholars purged it from errors, augmented it in some 
parte, thanks to the intervention of many bishops, and everywhere sub- 
jected it to the fidelity of history.- 

In that same year, 1582, aterility threw Rome into despair. The popu- 
lace suffered, and, for a moment, asked what Gregory-was doing ; but speed- 
ily considerable sums were drawn from the treasury, and breadstuffs arrived 
from Marseilles, often the granary of Rome. 

On the 10th of December of the eame year, Gregory raised to the rank 
of an archbishopric the Church of Bologna, his native place, whose first 
bishop had been Saint Zama. Nine of the saccessors of thet saint hed 
been canonized. The pope appointed as suffragans the churches of Parma, 
Placentia, Reggio, Modena, Imola, Servia, and Crema.* The Bolognese, in 
their joy, raised a bronze statue to the pope their benefactor. 

At this period, the pope secretly sent to Mary, queen of Scots, a conse- 
crated Host, with which that princess was to communicate, if Etizabeth, 
in her bratal rage, condemned Mary to death. 

On the 2d of December, 1583, Gregory made his seventh promotion of 


‘80, representing 80 by a star in inverse order along the days of the manth, ao that the star cor- 
Teaponde to January 1, 29 to January 2,28 to Jancary 3, ete. These epacta represent the 30 
lunar days, But aa six months in the lunar year are short, xxiv. and rxv. are pat together at 
‘February 5, April §, une 8, August 1, Septembes 29, November 27. Tro determine the epact of 
‘s yent, 1640, for instance, take 15, the opact of 1889; add 11; 26 is the epect of 1640, If this 
should exoced 80, deduct that number. So for 1641, 26-+11=87; 87—80=7, the epact. The 
now moon in January falle the day before that marked by the epect, which thus determines the 
ew woon~en Inportant polat to determine Easter. 

"Tae change in the cycle of the epacts was necemary, becanse in four centuries the first year 
in thres times not a leap-year, and thie wae the objection to the Gregorian calendar, Clement 
VILL, in 1608, confirmed the epscta af Gregory. (See the Jesuit Father Gabriel Daniel, De ia 
Diwighine dee quarto dtoinans, pour la cSébration de la Paéque, Pare, 179A, vel. iii. William 
Benjoar, Rome, 1701, fol. Mémoires de Trévevs, Feb, 1204) Under Clement XI « reform in 
‘the calesidar was demanded, but in vain. [Indeed, the fact that Protestant countries, more than 
a contury and x half after Gregory adopted his calendar, not zashly, but by the best scientific 
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cardinals. “Among the nineteen then created, four became pontifis: John 
Antonio Facchinetti, made pope in 1591, under the name of Innocent IX. ; 
John Baptist Oastagne, afterwards pope under the name of, Urban VIL. ; 
Alexander de Medioi, pontiff in 1605, under the name of Leo XI; Nicho- 
las Sfrondati, pope in 1590, under the name of Gregory XIV. 

We have now reached the close of Gregory's reign. We have yet to sdd, 
however, that before he died he experienced one of those pontifical joys ho 
80 well deserved. 

In 1549, the Jesuit, Saint Francis Xavier, had proclaimed Gospel truth 
to the empire of Japan, where missionaries of his order eontinued to in- 
struct the people, among whom, in thirty years, two hundred thousand had 
become Christians.* Among these Christians, three kings distinguished 
themselves by their Catholic faith—the kings of Bungo, Arima, and Omura. 
These determined to render obedience to the reigning pope, and they sent 
four ambassadors to him, young princes of the blood-royal, scarcely fifteen 
years of age, but already possessed of the qualities of more mature age. 
They sailed from Nangasaki, on board a Portuguese ship, on the 22d of 
Febroary, 1582, and after a voyage of three years arrived in Rome. The 
capital of the world had never received an embassy from a more distant 
country. 

The Emperor Augustus had received envoys from India, but those from 
Japan came from a more eastern point. On the 23d of August, 1585, an 
immense cavalcade escorted them to the Vatican.t On being admitted into 
public conaistory, they kissed the feet of the pope, and presented him with 
the letters of their respective sovereigns, Gregory had the letters read 
aloud, and then he repeatedly embraced the four ambassadors.t 

The pope did not long survive this great glory. Oppressed by the weight 
of eighty-three years, he yet, against the advice of his physicians, insisted 
upon rigidly observing Lent, and in enduring all the fatigues of hia govern- 
ment. But on the 5th of April he was attacked by fever, and the tonsils 
swelled so as ’¢ impede respiration. The physicians again counselled rest. 
+ Nevartheloas he, persisted in his lenten diet, and in paying the same atten- 
tion to his wearing duties. Then the disorder became more and more vio- 
lent, and he expired on the 10th of April, 1585, after filling the Holy Seo 
twelve years, ten months, and eighteen days. 

He was intorsed in the Gregorian chapel of the Vatican, whew. able 
tomb was erected in 1723 by Canillus Rusconi, at the order of Cardinal 
James Baoncompagni, his grand-nephew. The virfues of this pope were 
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lauded in an eloquent discourse by Father Stephen Tucci, of the Society ot 


Jesus, 

On sccount of the Easter holidays, the caremonies of novendial lasted 
only five days, instead of the customary nine, indicated by the name. 

‘The eminent virtues of this pope, one of the most illustrious that have 
occupied the Holy See,* which would have procured him the surname of 
great, had not Saint Gregory previously received it, excited the admiration 
of the Roman people as one of the finest models of sovereign greatness. 

Gregory was somewhat above the middle stature. He had blue eyes, an 
aquiline nose, thick beard, and his habits and bearing were such as to 
atéreot veneration, and give him an air at once mild and majestic, 

He was patient in audiences, but his resolutions were generally prompt, 
as he quickly saw the course to pursue. 

In the first eight years of his pontificate, his personal expenses did not 
exceed three hundred ducats a year. He wore, in preference, clothes 
already worn by his predecessors ; and he even had clothes capable of being 
repaired purchased from the heirs of deceased prelates. But this personal 
self-denial concealed a passion for magnificence in his treatment of all bat 
himself, In public ceremonies he displayed unusual prodigality. We have 
mentioned what he ordered at the translation of the relies of Saint Gregory 
of Narianzen. On subsequently recapitulating his gifts to Christian princes 
and peoples, his accounts showed that he had sent hundred thousand 
gold erowns to the Emperor Maximilian, a hundred thousand to the arch- 
duke of Austria, three hundred thousand to the king of France,t two hundred 
thousand to Ernest of Bavaria, to say nothing of the sums sent to Basil, 
duke of Bussia. Vittorellit enumerates the liberalities of Gregory. One 
cannot conceive, far leas describe, the pleasure with which this pope, wear- 
ing threadbare and perhaps soiled habits, scattered gold abroad to mitigate 
the miseries of the times. The liberality of this pope (a Leo X. in a differ- 
ent way) had no limits. Greeks, Cypriote, Germans, Irish, English, Sootch 
(in these three points Gregory was another Saint Pius V,), Poles, Musco- 
vitea, Indiana, Japanese, Armenians, Maronites, Spaniards, Hungarians, 
Tiyrians, Bohemians, Moravisns, Lithuanians, Transylvanians, Saxons, Bur- 
gundiana, Swies, French, Italians, the poor of Jerusalem,§ all Christendom, 
the learned aad the ignorant, the noble and the plebeian, virgins, married 
women and widows, orphans, the pious places, and religious communities snd 
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§ Tine scent of thie lest alms was confined to foar Franciecan onstes ot wardens—Jeremias de 
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private families received their portion of that treasury of liberality which 
may truly be ealled Gregorian. What a prodigy that these coffera were 
ever pouring out, yet God never left them empty! Might one not sey, that 
that golden star enriched the whole world ? 

We dwell with delight on the reign of a pontiff who, on so many aqvounts, 
must be held up ass model to the future ages promised to the Church. 
‘We have appreciated his profound knowledge of the human heart, and that 
great ability which could both consult science and direct it so a8 to make it 
bear undying fraits.* 

Gregory XIII, an administrator probably unequalled, would neverim- 
pose new taxes. He levied only those which had been imposed before his 
pontificate; and he even suppressed some very heavy burdens. And yet, 
after throwing to the children of Christ that salutary manna that we cannot 
sufficiently characterize, he left a treasure of peven hundred thousand 
crowns, and not a trace of debt due by the State; and yet he had. built 
fountains on the squares of Navona, the Pantheon, and Del Popolo. He 
had also fortified Ancona, a precaution which no pontiff should neglect. 
To him Rome owes the bridge upon the Paglia, eslled the Ponte Centino, 
near Aquapendento; and we have seen his armorial bearings shamefully 
mutilated by ignorant soldiers, who pretended to have come to restore the 
Roman republic. He conferred many favors upon Civitas Vecchia, where 
he passed his autumns. At page 29 of a Discoure Politique sur U Etat de 
Rome (12mo, Paris, 1626), composed by order of Cardinal Richelieu, we read : 
“The strong places in the States of the Church are very numerons, consid- 
ering the situation and nature of the places. Few however are scientifically 
built. Pope Pius IV. began to fortify the part of Rome called the Borgo, 
in which are the church and palace of Saint Peter, where the popes reside, 
and the castle of Saint Angelo. Gregory XIIL. continued thie design st a 
great expense.” 

Bome, perhaps, knows not how much she owes to Gregory XM. His 
benefits seem’ to exceed the power of one man. We may once more remark 
that no censirhble exaction brought all this money into the Romen treas- 
ury, of which he made such noble uses. All these resources were due to a 
wise direction of the finances, and a vigilant watch over the Datary, for it is 
known thst the penitentiary received no reward. The revenues of Reme 
were able to meet all this munificencs, and that noble mother of'so sinny 
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sons scattered upon the earth, returned by this care of her children more 
than she received from their piety, and from their desire to propagate the 
glory of that capital of the Christian world. However, we will give the 
secret to- all governments that are inclined to be prudent and generous. 
By the aid of the firat savings a treasury was commenced. That treasury at 
the fitting time was opened, and magnificently lavished gold, which, subse- 
quently, alms, gratitude, and the natural movement of a well-administered 
State in a time of abundance, promptly restored to the public chest, leav- 
ing it only on fitting occasion to bring blessings upon the sovereign, and to 
secyre the happiness of the people, who were generally happy under the 
pontificate of Gregory.* 


® Some new facts appear in his medals. I will first mention the three medals in my own 
collection. 

1, Gumeonrve XIU. Por. Maxnsve ; rev., 8vPxR HaNc PeTeau. In the exergue: Roma— 
Upon this tone. Rome. The facade of Saint Peter's, iar advanced ; the centre dome and the two 
tide deanes complete, but no terrace or statues. 

2. Usencronya Srraczs, 1572-—The masecore of the Huguenots, 572. This famous medal 
‘wos wiraek at Rome on the first arrival of the terrible tidings, See our account of the affair. 

‘The exterminating angel, armed with s sword, is in pursuit of retreating warriors; sme 
have already fallen ; one of them raises his broken sword ; belberts lie here and there upon the 
ground. Du Molinet, in his explanation, seems to think that Gregory approved that crime; and 
he says that the angel, the minister of the divine vengeance, sufficiently explains the sense of 
the medal. 

Bonanni speaks more at length of this catastrophe, which he calls a horrible butchery— 
lanienam horribilom. He declared that Vasari had orders to paint in the palace of the Vatican 
a monument of religion avenged, and a trophy for the defeat of heresy, 

Bonsani adds: “Richard de Saint Victor teaches us that the angels, in the divine Scriptores, 
signify the divine inspiration. Jerome recognizes them as the ministers of the vengeance of 
God. In the fourth book of the Kings, chapter xix, snd in Isaiah, chapter xxxvii., we read that 
“in one night the angel of the Lord destroyed a great number of Aseyriens who were encamped 
stound Jerusalem” Bonanni says nothing about the intervention of Cardinal Charles de Lor- 
rains, and he is mistaken in ateributing to Gregory that whuch was done without him, and, 
asmuredly, in spite of him. A man so great, #0 noble, and so truly « pontiff as Gregory XII 
could not but know that the duties of a pope remove him by thousands and thousands of leagaes 
from those party angers, that fury of ambition, and those excesses which may enter into the 
noind of san, but which are contrary to the lefty views that come from (ied, and are proper to 
the wacoeseor of Saint Peter, to the vicar of Jesus Christ, that eternal announcer of clemency, 
of forgivemem, af sincerity, and of eierual benevolence. Donbiless God has permitted war, and 
that which hes been undertaken in bis name has often succeeded ; but he has never parmitted 
treachery, frend, and perfidions attack upon him who sleeps, traating to a pledge of safety. 

However, we mast not forget the nature of those times. I am discassing, not Saint Bartholo- 
yaew's dus, 00 quncted in blood at the Louvre, but the news of the event as it arrived at Rome, 
AGA quobitiosed agninat the Lutherans of Charles V. The modal of 1673—for the date is ax precise 
an the fact of the mansacro—ia here an unchristian applause. When from this applause we omit 
the part taken by the cardinal of Lorraine, enacting as far ap possible at Remo his share in the 
Seded Bartholomew at Paria; and when we consider what belongs to the city which had acaroely 
repaired ita Thined teatplen end hghitations, and to the artista and the Italian fervor and imagin. 
ation, bat litte will be left of apet.ce stain upon the robe of Gregory. Nations that reeort to 
reprisals, it must be condemned, aye at the least very anfortuaste. 

‘However, on in qglte ef all thet can bo said in candid defence, some will persist in condemning 
Bome for having commemorated such an atrocity by a modal to excite only horror, I will say 
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Yet all must be said; with so much praise some censure must be min- 
gled. That innate kindliness, that angelic charity by which Gregory was 
frequently held his hand when he ought to have chastised the 


distinguished, 
brigands who infested the peninsula. Hiding themselves in vasious princi- 


that at prosant it matters but little how much Home may de reproached this secre. It in a 
different Rome now, and its mint is employed on more civilized principles, For a long, time 
past an uninterrupted series of pontifis reigns gloriously ; and the epirit of trac Christianity en- 
lightens, inspires, and dictates with grandenr, with majesty, and with an unwearying eee 
nem all the resolutions of the Roman court. 

And if it waa desirable that that system should be perfected, it has been and will stil] more 
‘be perfected under the reigning pontiff Pius IX Those details apon the medal of 1578 
indispensable, It was a repugnant but necessary duty. 

8. The third medal was struck on account of the reformation of the oslendar. 

‘There are the words: ANNo Restrroto, M DLXXXII —-The year restored, 1582, In the field 
a ram’s head, from which, on either side, hangs a garland of flowers ; below, the figure of = ser- 
pent with his tail in his mouth, the emblem of eternity. The head of the ram is supperted by 
& tress of flowers elegantly intertwined ; between the head and the tress, a star. 

‘This medal is much better engraved in Bonanni than im du Molinet, The ram’s head indi- 
cates the beginning of thet year. 

Bonanni sees in the serpent s dragon, which constitutes the arms of Gregory, « symbol of 
the eternity assured to the work ordered by that great pontiff. A pope alone could affecs #0 
necessary « reform, and his pre-eminence shines in tho Sok as 1s 90, eneny oetiers waton ane Bet 2 
‘Da.eepeoted in Shie warhd, creevting fem the epeereiga poate: 

Da Molinet gives also— 

L ‘Vanve Dax Ovirve—The true worship of God. A female figure holding » medallion, in- 
ecribed, Row. Ko—The Church of Rome Another female figure holding the keys; at her feet 
books, open and closed ; on her left the tiara, on # book. 

2. Twrva Reanrex. Rowa—A secure government Rome helmeted, and seated, hétds in 
the right hand » winged dragon (the heraldic cognizance of the pope); in the Jefta sword; On 
@ table a crozier, a mitre, and a crucifix ; on the left, pikes, clarions, standards. 

8. Proviverria Cartsti—The providence of Ohriet. A standing figure with one band on the 
hehm and the other hokding » lance. 

4 Er nf wariones GRATIA aPinirvs ssNori—The grace of the Holy Spirit difueud over the 
nations, Baint Peter preaching. Templo, crowd of the converted. The Holy Ghget at the 
right of the Temple, 

6, Bacrarras Porvir Romani1—The serurity of the Roman people, Aman with o staff ten- 
quilly seeping. 4 tripod. A restitution of » medal of Peut III. 

6, Rewravaavit—He has restored. Bridge over the Tiber, which has bean eusodsatvaty oalled 
the Sacred Bridge Sublician Bridge, the Palatine Bridge, and Saint Mary's Bridge. At 
the middle of the a statue of the Bleed Virgin. Tiber rising fiom the stremm; resiteg 
onan um. ‘The bedge wes cprried away by an inundation im 1598, under Cleeeas VILL 

7. ln MqvrtaTe aBvNpaNTi—Abuadence tn egrity. Abundance, with the sealer and.a 
commoopta. 

8, Macermonnrin iam: evi the shagynificmms of thy reign, Distetbated % pligriadt 
the year of Jubilee, 1605. The boty doce open, aleve; the Holy Ghost, Wynaath the degige: 
angel in the air sounding a trumpet: in the axergne, Bowa. 

9 Liver HOMDNEME SECTNDYEE COR Warie—F Redes found sian after whine omn Ratt.’ Bite 
exergue, JVEILATE Duo, canes vwmma (Ps. ixxxgvit. 4)—Zet all the infty Oe. Gig. 
cry—ander the figure of Devid—erewatd, ames Ses 2 ton, The ages 
King. Above, God in a dod, etd 

10, Lavara onERE raala~AFle sonny veiled af aberien. Belegens arongabans ot tier 
ing a citadel which might tajuce tay Mhevey, Gdqyenpidedered & tw by ' Palen bietelf 
presides over that labor ; thé earth iscovered with tereck ; a knights 
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palitiea, they seemed to have takem Rome to be their privileged residence. 
Gregory did not punizh these miscreants with sufficient severity. This 
glory, sad it was no trifling one, was reserved to Sixtus V. History secused. 
thet pope of undue severity: hence the necessity of adding here that Greg- 
ory wae too merciful. Mercy and justice should go hand in hand. 

It must be admitted that if the strong will of Sixtus V., relative to the 
polize and public tranquillity, a self-will somewhat exaggerated, had existed 
im, Gregory XIIL, he would not at the same time have displayed those 
nwoet, those peaceable, those angelic virtnes, and that in some sort com- 
pleje piety, which render this reign one of the most brilliant, the most 
affecting, and the most admirable of the Roman pontificate. 

The Holy See was vacant thirteen days. 


As Gregory was a Bolognese, the medal says; “The country of the prince is delivered tram the 
bardens of wat.” 

11, Lx wom. Iesv svnge ET AWB In the oxergue, 1575—In the name of Jeaus, rise and walk, 
Gregory, under the figure of Saint Peter, tells the paralyzed to rise and walk. 

W@ IvvENtTYTI Ginmantca~-To the Gorman youth. Gregory founded a college for young 
Gegmans. He thought it his daty to offer that asylum toa country which saw the birth of sho 
heresies of Luther. A superior of the Society of Jesus receives eight young men, clad in the 
shit of the order, On the top of the building, the dragon of Gregory’s arms. 

18, Grecortana D, Nawanceno picat:—The Gregorian Chapel, dedicated to the Saint of 
Wasinnecn. Beneath the chapel, a portion of the vault of the temple prolonged. 

14, Viomat—He watches, The dragon of Gregory at the gate of the palace, 

18, Via AB VBBY AD 8ACRAM VEBEM EXPEDITA— Way opened from Rome to the sacred city. 
Gregdsy opbaed a wide convenient rosd from Rome to Loretto, the existing one being often im- 
rn aap ramen or om foot. The Sante Cass of Loretto is seen surmounted by a 

and child. 


16, MmenvANG IN BENEDICTIONIBYS DE BENEDICTIORIEYS ET METIT— Sowing blessings, hereaps 
dbessing?: ' In the field, in other characters, are the words : ITz, OPERAMISI 1% VINA DONT 
Go apd labor in the vineyard of the Lord.’ Gregory on the throne, crowned, blessing mission- 


4%, Gremeonros XML, Port. Max*CoLLRGIVM SOCIETATIS JESY OMNIVM KATIONYM SEMINA- 
EAVM FRO $74 IN CHBIQTINSNAM RELIGIONEM UT ORDINEM ILLTM PLETATE A FYNDAMENTDA 
BEWPKVIT BT poTaviT, AN. SAL. CIODCLXXKUL. Post. Svi X Romm—Grogory XH, 
sovereign portif’, erected and endowed this college of the Society of Jisus, a seminary for ol na- 
Mont, ahd qnrilowed i from his love of religion and of that order, in the yoar of seloation 1883, 

af Maggetificats the tenth. The inecription is arranged i fifteen lines, which fill the field 
Reggie... Thie refers to the celebrated Germanic college, proudly called the College af 


. ‘taedale wore sttuck with refwrence to that college. Gregory's affection for the 
es eqrer oatied for an ins 
WB HiT Gepale nd Pewple of Rome. Facadoct the capitol ae it atill ia, but with 
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231, SIXTUS V.—a. p. 1585 


p IXTUS V. (Felix Peretti) was born December 15, 

}, 1521, at Grotte d Mure, in tho diocese of Ferm, in 

HS? the March. Itwasa place alinost deserted, to which 

E' the Peretti family had retired after quitting Montal- 

) to, in order, as it is said, to avoid prosecution for 

debt. The common opinion is that Peretto de’ Pe- 

) retti, Felix’s father, was a peasant of Montalto. Two 

x authors, Galli and Tempesti, rejecting this opinion, 

say that Poretto was of noble family; but we know what value to place on 
genealogies got up after a man’s rise to greatness. 

At the ago of seven, Felix was permitted to study in the Augustinian oon- 
vent, of Grotte A Mare, and at ten he took the Franciscan habit in the 
convent of that order at Montalto, and continued to study with exemplary 
zeal, 

In 1538 he was sent to Pesaro, for his course of philosophy; in 1539 he 
was sent to the convent of Jési; in 1540, after remaining at Rolla Contrada, 
he went to Ferrara, and thence, in 1543, to Bologna, as professor. A year 
after, he taught canon law in the convent of Rimini. He fulfilled the same 
functions at Sienua. In 1547 he received the priesthood, anil became doc- 
tor on the 26th of July, 1548. 

Named regent at Sienna, he was appointed to maintain the public theses, 
and then taught successively at Naples and Venice, often preaching in both 
those cities“ He was subsequently appointed theologian to Oserdinal 
Ridolfo Pio. Then Pope Pius IV. made him the theologian of the General 
Council of Trent, and councillor of tho holy office, an office then for the first 
time conferred upon a Franciscan. At forty years of age he waa procura- 

tor-general of his order. In 1565 he became theologian of Cardinal Buon- 
compagni, legate in Spain. In 1566, Felix was deoted vicar-general of the 
Conventuals. Pins V., on the 17th day of May, 1570, named hie cardinal. 
The works of Saint Ambrose, badly printed, needed revising. Cardinal 
Montalto successfully undertook this great work, and continued to devote 
ins time to it after he became pontifft 






* I Grow these facts from s mannsertpt te the Hbdiry of Price Augustine Chiyt, one af the 
Anet ema nt nwa in Rone for talent and learning. The manuscript is an autoguaph of Pusher 
Felix, stating where he studied, taught, amd preached, detailing el] his labuts ae a Contvendeel. 

+ This great work appeared trom 1879 to 1388, im five vols. folio. It was vepeinted tn Paris. 
so 160M, iu two vol ars ‘Tho revision of Pope Sixtus was eo esteemed in France, that it wa» 
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After the funeral of Pope Gregory XIIL, the Mass of the Holy Ghost was 
chanted. Muretus delivered the sermon for the election of the new pope, 
and on the 2ist of April, 1585, forty-two cardinals entered into conclave. In 
that number were included many Papatili, cardinals worthy of the papacy. 

Among the cardinals created by Paul ILL, Farnese and Savelli were most 
distinguished ; among those of Pius IV., Sirlet, Paleotto, Saint George, and 
Santa Croce; among thoso of Pius V., Montulto, Cesi, and San Severina ; 
among those of Gregory XIIL, Torres, Mondovi, Santi Quattro, and Castag- 
na, After various unsuccessful attempts, Cardinal Torres was taken up, and 
he was so beloved by the sacred college, that, had he been present, there 
is little doubt but that he would have been elected. At all events, some 
electors showed a desire to present his name again, but several eminent per- 
sonages proposed Cardinal Montulto. The project was successful; forty- 
one cardinals named him pope by acclamation, on Wednesday, the 24th of 
April, 1585. This time, again the mode of adoration was followed, without 
secret scrutiny. To pleaso Cardinal San Sisto, and to honor the memory of 
Sixtus IV., also a Conventual, and, like himself, riven from a low degree, 
Montalto took the name of Sixtus V. This pope remarked that Wednesday 
had always been an auspicious day for him: on Wednesday he took the 
habit, and on Wednesday he was cieated general of his order, cardinal, and 
pope ; he was, also, crowned on a Weduesday. 

When he went to take possession of Saint John Lateran, the bridle uf his 
horse was held by one of the Japanese ambassadors then at Rome. 

To show his gratitude to the Buoncompagni who had earnestly and faith- 
folly supported him in the conclave, Sixtus confirmed James Buoncompagni 
in the post of general of the Church. 

When the pope was asked to thow money to the people, he replied: 
“But that causes accidents; the strongest aud not the neediest get money 
thus scrambled for.’ He eaused proper sums to be distributed in the 
houses of the poor and in hospitals. It was proposed to him to give a ban- 
quet to the cardinals. He replied: “ We should not like a repetition of the 
Pasquinade addressed to Octavius Auguotus, who, during a searcity, gave a 
banquet to the Roman senators. A pre~sing scarcity exists in our city to~ 
day, and the people must have no reason to complain of our want of natural 
respoot in their misery.” 


reprinted almost every ten years upto 1749. One of the finest editions is that of the Benedictines, 
which was reprinted at Venice in 17t, and again, with new appendices, in 1762. 

© It Was a custom of the day to compose anagranw on nanes. William Branco, from the 
words Sextus V, de Montalto, made thia anagram: Tantas ervies domuit—He has mained # 
many exiles, Cardinal de Vendome, from the same words, only sabstitutitg the word Quintus 
for the ofpher V., formed the follwing anagram: Mores tutus in quo stat lex Jet —Seeure us the 
mouitain where reigns the law of God. 
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‘Venetian ambassadors having come to compliment the pope, he granted 
the republic various privileges; among others, that of applying the third 
part of the income of ecclesiastical benefices towards the expenses of the 
Turkish war. 

Sixtus first introduced the custom of publishing a jubilee at the com- 
mencement of @ pontificate, to obtain from God a successful and wholesome 
government of the Christian republic. 

The Japanese ambassadors, who had taken the oath of obedience in the 
name of their sovereigns, were about to return home. Sixtus celebrated 
Mass privately before them, gave them communion, created them Knights 
of the Golden Spur,* enrolled them among the patricians of Rome, admit- 
ted them to his table at the city of Montalto,t and gave them presents for 
their monarchs, gave three thousand crowns to each of the young princes, 
and inspired them with so much love for the Holy See, that on their arrival at 
home they took the habit of the order, and labored courageously in the 
vineyard of the Lord, which the emperor of Japan, Taicosama, had begun 
to persecute.t 

Italy was full of thieves and brigands. Malefactors of every description 
odionsly afflicted the peninsula, After committing a crime in one princi- 
pality, they fled, as in the time of Greyory XII, into another. Sixtus 
confirmed the constitutions of his predecessors aguinst all criminals, and 
especially the laws of Gregory XIIL, against hired assassins, bandits, and 
incendiaries. In ono year from the date of the commencement of severe 
proceedings, Italy was purged of that abominable horde of miscreante. 

The name of Sixtus V. at lant inspired a wholesome terror.g 

Other cares employed the mind of Sixtus V. He created o commission 
of three cardinals, charged to watch over the interests of wards, young 
maidens, and all who had to complain of infractions of the laws. 

The cardinal-commissioners were to render to the pope an exact account 
of their operations. 

Time and the barbarions had destroyed the numerous aqueducts for sup- 
plying Bome ‘with water from the surrounding mountains. Those pro- 
digious works of the republic and of the Crssars were no longer entire, and 
every neighboring proprietor, and even the passing wayfarer, hed helped to 
displace, and, as it were, to root up from the ground those bold aqueducte 
which had rendered water so abundant in ancient Rome. Some authors 


* An order then held in honpt. The number of the knights having been too freely méti- 
pled, it Jost ita Instre. Gregory XVI. restosed it by giving it its old name, the Order of Rntat 
Sylvester, 
+ Now called Negra. $ Rovacs, vill, p. 108. 
es Ele Cy the sites chilean wick hn sr, Gizt, ante 33Ge tis ev, 
6 still as mice when they hear it. ; 
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have maintained the number of aqueduct to have been eighteen ; but there 
sre confusions in the modern plans, and it is safer to limit the number to 
nine. The first and the lorgest, according to Frontinus, as quoted by Pansa 
in his Vatican Library, was that of the new Anienus; the second was that of 
Claudius, perfected by that emperor. It brought water from the sources of 
the Curzia and Cerulea, on the road to Subiaco, a distance of forty miles. 
For thirty-five miles the water ran in a limpid atream in a subterranean 
canal, passing for space of thirteen miles under arches, and was from time 
to time stopped in ninety-two reservoirs, thut it might deposit any sedi- 
mente injurious to health. Thus confined end purified it parted with some 
noxions substances, and with the natural impetuosity given by so long a 
course. The third was the Julian aqueduct, between the Saint Lawrence 
gate and the trophies of Mars, and brought ¢he water from Frascati, a vil- 
lage about twelve miles from Rome, running seven miles and a half of that 
distance under an arched way. The fourth and fifth aqueducts were called 
Tepulo and Marzio. The sixth was the old Anienus; the seventh, the Aqua 
Yergine, heretofore mentioned, tho only one which remains at this day; 
the eighth, the Appia; and the ninth, the Alseatina. 

For a long time water had been sold in Rome. It was drawn from pri- 
vate weils and fountains, and carried about in barrels on the backs of asses. 
The famous tribune, Cola di Rienzi was the son of a woman who lived by 
this trafic. This custom lasted up to the reign of Sixtus V., who built the 
aqueduct called from him the Acqua Felice. His example was imitated by 
Paul V., who brought into Rome the water of Lake Bracciano; and by 
Clement XII, sho brought in the waters of Trevi, already successfully col- 
lected by Nicholas Y. and Pius IV. 

Sixtus seeing that the supply of the Quirinal quarter absolutely depended 
Upon the water merchants, who were often extortionate, declared that he 
would bring water into the loftiest houses in Rome, and that he would be 
daunted neither by the difficulty of the enterprise nor by the expense, 

Engineera well skilled in hydraulics examined for springs capable of sup- 
plying those quarters which lacked water. 

‘There were vast springs at about twenty miles from Rome, near an old 
castle called Agra Colonna. Appius Cloudius Crassus had already brought 
this water into some of the lower parts of Rome; but subsequently, form- 
ing a dake, it lost itself in the river Teverone. 

Sixtus purchased the source at an expense of twenty-five thousand gold 
doYars, and swelled it by several other waters, including the mouths of the 
Morsis water, the salubrity of which was vaunted by the ansienta. Not 
fontent with that first care, he determined upon a personal inspection of 

/the places; and he went thither accompsnied only by Cardinals Montalto, 
Azzolino, and Rusticueci, so’that his usual attendants should not be bur- 
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densome to Prince Mark Antony Colonna, who was to entertain the pope; 
and he blessed a project which was to be useful to many, without injury to 
any one. 

The Romens, in their ill-timed jeers, for the aqueduct was a permanent 
benefit to the city, said that the work would not be finished till the days of 
their grandchildren ; and those same Romans, to their shame, beheld it 
fally and magnificently finished in 1588, only three years after. So powerful 
is the action of genius, firm in its noble and strong determination ! 

The water runs for thirteen miles in subterranean channels, as was done 
in the time of the Cxsars, and seven miles through arched viaduots, equal 
in height to those of ancient times. 

The pope then erected a fountain of travertine, a yellowish white tufs, 
on the square of Saint Susamma, at the baths of Diocletian, where the water 
falls into three marble basins, ornamented with two statues. One statue 
represents Moses striking with his rod the rock from which the living waters 
leap before the parched Israelites. The sculptor of this statue of Moses, 
Prosper de Brescia, having had the misfortune to miss the correct propor- 
tions, and being criticised by the best artists in Rome, actually died of grief, 
though he was only twenty-eight years of age.* The other statue, from the 
chisel of John Baptist delle Porta, represents Aaron bringing the multitude 
to the waters. 

There is, besides, a bas-relief, by Flaminius Vacca, of Gedeon selecting 
his soldiers by their wey of drinking. By the bull Suprema cura regiminis, 
Sixtus ordered that the water thus brought to Rome should be called 
Aqua Felice. 

Amidst those ideas of vast magnificence, Sixtus directed his attention to 
the economy of discipline and divine worship. 

From the primitive times of the Church, bishops, before they were con- 
secrated, awore, according to a pious custom, to visit in person, or if per- 
sonally unable, by deputy, the tombs of Saint Peter and Saint Paul at 
Rome. At the same time they reported to the pope, or to & congregation, 
the state of the flock intrusted to their pastoral care, and received instrac- 
tions caloulated to render their ministry the more efficacious and consoling. 
The custom was falling inte oblivion, but Sixtus, in view of the evils hence 
resulting, issued a bull, subsequently confirmed by Benedict XTV., requiring 
all bishops to visit the holy tomb, and pay obedience to the vicar upon 
earth of our Lord Jesus Christ. The time at which this was to be dane 
was determined by the distance. For Italy and the sdjacent ‘islands, the 
bishops were to be in Rome, st furthest, within the third year after their 
conseoration; the bishops of Germany, France, Spain, Hungary, Engiand, 


* The statue is not more favorably judged now. 
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and other provinces beyond the German Ocean, and the Baltic, and those 
in all the islands of the Mediterranean, were to be in Rome within the fourth 
year of their consecration. Bishops of more remote parts of Europe, of the 
African coasts, and the New World, were to come in the fifth year; the 
bishops of Asia and other new-discovered regions, eastern and western, 
northern and southern, all over the world, were to visit Rome, at farthest, 
within the tenth year; and the visits of all bishops were to be renewed at 
times in like proportion to distances. The pope farther commanded, that 
every bishop, at the moment of his consecration, should swear to the same 
holy observance ; and that whoever transgressed the rule should never after- 
wards enter his church, administer it either as to temporals or spirituals, or 
receive the fruits of his bishopric. 

What aon imposing sight that, of this great pope thus solemnly taking 
possession of the whole Catholic world! 

At present, this bull is not in entire operation as concerns the visit of the 
bishops, but it is only the pope who can dispense with it. The want of 
agreement is an evil, though occasionally circumstances may render it a 
benefit, For all that, it is certain that a bishop who has been at Rome 
possesses in a high degree a kind of experience which cannot bat do him 
personal honor, edify his flock, nobly instruct his conscience, and increase 
the power of his sacred teaching. 

Tu the month of September, 1585, Sixtus, taking part in the affairs of the 
league, excommunicated Henry, king of Navarre, and the prince de Condé, 
declaring them to have incurred censures; and then he ordered all the 
bishops of France and Navarre to promulgate that bull. 

Henry IIL, king of France, would not publish it. Sixtus, of an imperious 
tomper, and especially impatient of affronts, remonstrated warmly with the 
prince, and still more so with the apostolic nuncio, Monsignor James 
Ragazzoni, whom the pope accused of lukewarmness in the matter. He 
instantly recatled Ragazzoni, and sent in his stead Monsignor Fabio Mirto 
Frangipani, a Neapolitan, archbishop of Nazareth, who had formerly been 
nuncio to that kingdom under Pius VY. Sixtus summoned to his presence 
the French ambassador at Rome, to announce his intention of recalling 
Ragazgoni and sending Frangipani in his stead, so that the king of France 
might be forewarned of that change. The ambassador, Pisani, having re- 
plied that France would refuse to admit Frangipani, who was a partisan of 
the league, Sixtus replied emphatically : “ As Jong as we have breath we 
will not sppoint our nuncios at the dictation of other princes. We have 
appointed Mirto Frangipani, and it is our will and pleasure that he go to 
Paris. If he be not received there, then we, and not others, will direct him 
to return to Rome; and then we know what steps to take.” Mirto Frangi- 
pani was in fact not received by the king, who ordered his ambassador at 
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Rome to make his excuses to the,pope, alleging that Mirto was a subject of 
Spain. The French ambassador accordingly requested an audience, but 
the guards at the palace refused him admittance ; and on that very day he 
yeceived orders to leave Rome on the instant, and the Papal States ina 
few days. ‘This dispute lasted until the king of France consented to re- 
ceive Mirto, and then Sixtus consented to recsive the king’s ambassador, 
Pisani. 

The winter of 1585 to 1586 was very severe, and the people suffered 
much from both cold and scarcity. Sixtus had ordered that grain should 
‘be sold at a low price, but the prudent measures that he had decreed had 
not been carried out, and the conservators of the senate of Rome were 
guilty of negligence. When they presented themselves to wish the pontiff 
a happy new year, he interrupted their compliment by saying: “We per- 
ceive that you are determined to lose the little that the kindness of the 
Holy See has left to you, and also whut little ideas you have of the true 
principles of government. You still huve charge of all relating to meat 
and bread, and your conduct strongly inclines us to take that from you, in 
order that the poor may not, to our great displeasure, suffer so much by 
your neglect. Do you understand ?—/ Avete capito 2” 

Subsequently, learning that many wealthy men who had concealed stores 
of grain, nevertheless kept buying bread in the markets, he ordered Car- 
dinals Cesi, Gaetani, and Guastavillani, John Pellicano, senator of Rome, 
Benedict Giustiniani, treasurer-general, and Fabio de la Corgna, clerk of the 
chamber, to enforce an edict compelling all citizens to declare the quantity 
of grain in their possession, and to sell in open market the portion indicated 
by the edict. In fact, investigation brought to light so much grain, that 
abundance immediately prevailed. ‘ 

The carnival of Rome was a constant occasion of insult, robbery, murder, 
and conflagrations.. Determined to bring these city pleasures within the 
bounds of order, Sixtus erected a gibbet at each ond of the Corso, with the 
rope hanging geady, declaring that whoever committed «4 murder and avowed 
it, should be hanged on the spot. As long as Sixtus lived, miscreauts were 
kept in awe by those gibbets, always erected beforo them during the carni- 
val, and thero was vo further occasion to threaten the populace with so 
terrible a justice. In the course of that year, the Holy Father approved 
the congregation of the regular clerks, ministers of the sick, instituted at 
Rome by Saint Camillos do Lellis, and permitted them to wear a.red crons 
on the right side of their habit, The same rulo was approved and confirmed 
ly Gregory XIV., who erected it into an order on the lst of October, 1591, 
adding to the previous three vows a fourth—to assist the dying. It was 
afterwards reformed by Clement VILL, in 1600. 

On the 5th of May, the popo approved the congregation of Saint Mary 
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des Feutllants, of the strictest Cistercian observance, of the order of Saint 
Benedict, founded near Toulouse, in 1577, by John de la Barriére. 

But nothing can compare with the magnificence with which Sixtus en- 
deavored to embellish the public places of Rome. Obelisks were first set 
up in Egypt. Generally, they are monoliths, single stones, cut into a py- 
ramidal form, and of wonderful height and size. This Egyptian grandeur 
excited the envy of the idolatrous masters of Rome, and as obelisks could 
not be formed on the Italian peninsula, which had no quarries of oriental 
granite, the Casars, at great cost, brought obelisks from Egypt into Italy. 

Forty-two of these monuments, large and small, were brought by the 
emperors into the capital of the world. Noncorius, son of Sesostris, had 
erected one a hundred and fifty cubits high. A portion of that monument, 
still seventy-five feet high, was brought from Egypt to the Vatican at Rome, 
by order of the Emperor Caligula, and dedicated to the memory of Augus- 
tus and Tiberius. 

Under Sixtus V. this obelisk was found half buried, near the sacristy of 
the Basilica of Saint Peter. Nicholas IV. is said to have thought of re- 
placing it on the spot it occupied in ancient Rome, and Julius IT. and Paul 
IIL to have discussed the subject with Michael Angelo Buonarroti, who 
declined to attempt it, deterred by the expense and the danger of its being 
broken in its removal. Sixtus admitted no difficulties in even the most 
arduous projects. In truth, he encountered obstacles which seemed insur- 
mountable to all but him. Pliny tells us, in his third Look, that the empe- 
rors employed twenty thousand men, with costly machinery, to manage the 
enormous weight of the monolith. What Pliny says was eneugh to daunt 
the Holy Father, but he publicly declared that he had determined to pros- 
ecute the work. As soon as the pontifical intention was known, more than 
five hundred architecis arrived in Rome, each with his own project. One 
of them, Bartholomew Ammanati, sent by the grand duke of Tuscany, was 
presented to the pope, who asked him how long it would take him to remove 
and set up the obelisk. The artist replied that it would take 2 year to plan 
aud prepare the machinery and iron-work. Sixtus, with his usual impetu- 
osity, replied: “A year! a yoar! You will not do for us;—.Von fate per 
noi!” At the same moment he summoned Dominic Fontana, an srchitect 
of great ability from Como, and, by liberal offers, induced him to undertake 
the great removal. The pope promised liberal payment, but demanded 
celerity of action. Fontana commenced by ascertaining, by fragments of 
other obelisks, the weight of a cubic palm* of that particular granite. Then 
having measured the height of the obelisk, which he found to contain eleven 
thousand cubio palms, he found that the obelisk weighed 963,537 pounds. 


* The Roman cobfe palm ie about nine inches, English, each way. 
‘Vor, Tt 
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To this weight he added that of the machine necessary to remove and up- 
hold it, and he found that the united weight of the machinery and obelisk 
was 1,048,537 pounds. And then he ascertained how many men and horses 
would be required to lift, move, and set up the obelisk ; and being of as reso- 
lute a temper as the magnanimous pope himself, he commenced his work, 

When every thing was in its place, on the 30th of April, 1586, nine hun- 
dred workmen confessed and communicated before dawn in the Basilica of 
Saint Peter's, ‘and then each of them was stationed at‘his appointed place. 
The architect ascended an elevated scaffold, with a speaking-trampet, with 
which to give the signal to the workmen. Raised in twelve movements, the 
obelisk was set up the same day, at the hour of twenty, Italian time; equiv- 
alent to three o’clock in the afternoon. On the instant, there was one 
universal burst of joy. The people, attracted to the spectacle, could not 
restrain their applauses or even their tears. The workmen and the people 
alike rushed to Fontana and bore him to the pope, who was present, amid 
the sound of drums, and of all the bells of Rome, as on a day of public fes- 
tivity, the cannon of the castle of Saint Angelo adding its thunders. 

During the work an incident occurred which it may not be useless to in- 
sert. In ‘order that the signals of the architect might be heard,* Sixtus 
had forbidden any one to speak under pain of death, to prevent all con- 
fusion while Fontana was giving his orders. But at the moment that he 
was watching the play of the machinery, and when the vast crowd stood 
awed into deepest silence, a Genoese of the Bresca family of San Remo, 
& seaman, seeing that the windlasses were tuking fire from the intense fric- 
tion, and that, consequently, the obelisk might fall, entailing its own de- 
struction and the death of many, dared to ery out: “ Water to the ropes!” 
(Aqua alle corde!+) Fontana saw the danger, and moistened the ropes. 
Bresca was instantly arrested. He asked to be taken before the pope. All 
trembled for his life, for Sixtus never pardoned disobedience of his orders, 
But on this occasion, Sixtus, even greater than himself, seeing that Bresca 
had prevented the ruin of the immense work, publicly émbraced the Genoese, 
and told him to name his own reward. Then Bresca asked that he and his 
descendants might have the privilege of providing the apostolic palace with 
the palms for Palm Sunday, which Sixtus immediately granted. And the 
Bresca family of San Remo, a place fertile in palms, annually sends to Ripa 
Grande the branches necessary for the apostolic palace, witha hundred and 
twenty others that are separately sent by the bishop of Albenga and the 
Chapter of San Remo... 

After a week's rest, the work was resumed. The obelisk, now erect and 


* Novaes, vill,, p. 139, 
+ It hos beon anid that there is no bietorical authority for this incident; but ft is palnted in 
the frescoes of the Vatican library. (See the chambers leading to the Papyrus rooms.) 
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cleansed from the mud that had covered its base, was slightly inclined 
towards the earth. -The curiosity of the spectators was so great, and the 
heat of the season so intense, that the work was not continued during tho 
months of June, July, and August. On the 10th of September, after simi- 
lar pious ceremoniés, the work was resumed at sunrise. “At three o'clock in 
the afternoon, after fifty-fwo turns of the windlasses, the obelisk was placed 
on four lions of gilt bronze. On the 27th the casings were removed, and 
the colossal monument of the glory of pagan Egypt was exposed to the 
gaze of Catholic Rome. 

The pope, faithful to his promise to Fontana, created him a Knight of 
the Golden Spur, gave him a pension of ten thousand dollars to himself and 
his heirs, and five thousand dollars in hand, besides all the materials em- 
ployed in the work. 

While on the subject, we will here mention some other obelisks erected by 
Sixtus, without regard to chronology. 

In the following year he set up, and dedicated to the Holy Cross, upon 
the square behind Saint Mary Major, the obelisk, sixty palms high, made 
by order of Smarra, or Eira, hoth kings of Egypt, and transported to Rome 
bythe Emperor Claudins, and dedicated to the Mausoleum of Angnstus. 
The barbarians had thrown it down and broken it. Sixtus V. had it re- 
stored and set up, in the place we have mentioned, by the same Dominic 
Fontana. 

Then the pope set up and consecrated to the Holy Cross that obelisk 
which is on the square of Saint John Lateran. It is of red granite, and 
broken into three pieces. It ig the largest of all. It was originally at 
Thebes, and dedicated to the sun hy Rameses, king of Egrpt. Constantine 
had it brought down the Nile to Alexandria, The emperor inténded it for 
his new Rome, Constantinople; but Constans, his son, had it transported to 
the true Rome, on an immense raft impelled by three hundred rowers. It 
was brought up ‘the Tiber to the Ostia gate, and set up in the great circus, 
where the barbarians overturned it. 

In 1589 the same pope sct up on the square de? Popolo the fourth Egyp- 
tian obelisk, ono hundred and three hands high, exclusive of the pedestal 
and cross, It had heen erected originally by Sammesettus, king of Egypt 
(582 B. C.), and transported from Heliopolis to Rome by Augustus Cresar, 
and dedicated to the sun. in the great circus, Sixtus dedicated it to the 
wood of the Holy Cross. 

Amidst these works the heart of Sixtus was torn by the most poignant 
sufferings. He had endeavored to infuse into the soul of Elizaheth feelings 
more favorable to Mary, queen of Scots. All the Catholic sovereigns, and 
evn some of the Protestant sovereigns, were entreated by him to interest 
themselves in Mary. But Elizabeth either made no reply, or vaguely inti- 
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mated that a violent party controlled her, and demanded the death of the 
queen of Scotland. 

In the month of December, 1585, Mary knew that her condemnation was 
near at hand. She instantly wrote the following’ letter to her cousin the 
duke de Guise, thinking that that prince would forward it to Rome. 

Mary was accused of complicity in a conspiracy against the life of Eliza- 
beth. The pope’s nuncio at Paris declared tha} from all he knew of the 
disposition of Mary she was incapable of such 6 crimé. Her secret letter 
to the duke de Guise fully proves the feelings of resignation in which that 
princess dragged on a life of pain. 

We transcribe the letter, because it is in some sort prefatory to that which 
Mary addressed to Sixtus V.,an important letter which we shall also insert. 

The letter to the duke de Guise, nephew, as she was niece, to Cardinal 
Charles of Lorraine, ran thus : 


“ My good cousin, if God, and under Him, you do not find means of im- 
mediate succor, all is over. The bearer of this will tell you the treatment 
T and my two secretaries (Naue and Curle) receive. For God’s sake, succor 
and save them if you can. They accuse us of disturbing the State, amd 
practising against the life of this queen, or of having consented thereto ; 
bat I have truly told them that I know nothing about it. They say that 
they have found certain letters upon one Babington and one Charles Paget 
and his brother, which prove the conspiracy, and that Naue and Curle have 
confessed it. I say that they can confess no such thing, unless talschood 
be wrung from them by torture. That is ail that has been ssid to me, but 
I am informed that they greatly threaten you and your league, and are 
strengthening themselves with princes of their religion. I have declared 
to them that I, for my part, am resolved to die for mine, as she protested 
that she would die for the Protestant. And herein, my cousin, whatever 
rnmors you may hear, spread abread by their spies and false sowers of ru- 
mors, be assured that, God aiding, I shall die in the Roman Catholic Church, 
and for its maintenance; and I shall do so firmly, and without dishonor to 
the race of Lorraine, accustomed to die for the maintenance of the faith. 
Have prayers to God said for me, and endeavor to obtain my body, that it 
may be laid in holy ground ; and have pity on my poor discharged servants, 
for I nm deprived here of every thing, and expect poison or some other 
secret death, for they have rendered me so helpless here that this right hand 
is so swollen and painful that I can scarcely hold my pen or take food. 
But, in spite of that, my heart does not fail me, in the hope that He who 
created me as I am will give me grace to die in His cause, which is the sole 
happiness that I now desire in this world, in order that I may by that means 
obtein the mercy of God in the other world. 
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“T desire that my body may rest at Rheims* with my late dear mother, 
and my heart beside the late king my lord. The bearer will give you many 
particulars. If at this time there is any care for me, and any desire to see 
me again and avenge this quarrel that concerns the common cause,t much 
wonder will be felt at the agitation on this side. Adieu, my good cousin. 
Communicate all this to my ambassador ; and if my son will not join in mak- 
ing thia attempt on my behalf, I discard him, and I beg that my relatives 
will do the same. I beg you to remember me to Bernardino :} and tell him 
that I shall hold to all that I have promised my friends, and that they ought 
not to desert me. 

“¥ recommend to you my poor desolated friends, and especially the three§ 
he knows of. God preserve you and all of ours for his service, and grant 
me pardon in this world and in the other! 

. “Your affectionate cousin, 
“ Mary, R.” 


On the 25th of September, the queen of Scots was removed to Fother- 
ingay castle, never to leave it alive. 

‘On the 6th of October, Elizabeth appointed a commission of forty-six, 
selected from the peers of the realm and the members of the council, to try 
the queen of Scotland. Summoned to appear before this commission, Mary 
refused to do so. After a long resistance, she, on the 12th of October, con- 
sented ; but on condition that her protest against the right over her arro- 
gated by Elizabeth should be inserted in the report of the proceedings. 
Then she energetically defended herself against all participation in any plot 
formed against the queen, and after refuting with great force the evidence 
adduced against her, from her correspondence with Babington, she de- 


* Whither sho had retired after the death of her husband, Francis II., of France. 
+4 No one then thought of this common cause. Innovators could recall precedonts, and the 

scaffold of Mary was followed by those of Charles I., Louis XVI, and Maria Antoinette. 4 gen- 
tleman of Edinburg, unable during the reign of terror to leave Paris, where he was from August 
10, 1702, told me that be was an involuntary spectator of the death of Maria Antoinette Tears 
and sobs betrayed him, and he hastened away from the street where they were applanding the 
frightful spectacle. I owe to this gentlemen many references as to Mary. “With oa,” anid he, 
“ the grest pursued royal victims; with you, the people. With ua, 2 stiff pedantle aristocracy for- 
Did our queen to be called Your Majesty, and styled her Your Gmec, as though abe were a 
duchess; with you. spectators ready to take the place of the executioner. With us, the most 
civilized part; with you, wretches thas nothing can civilize. English as Iam, Ido not hesitate 
to say thet our aristocrats, calm and unexcited, were more wicked, in proportion, in their tiu- 
tality than your mob, maddenod by brandy, gross and blunted fn ite fary. 

¢ The Spanish ambassador in France, Don Bernard de Mendozs. 

¥ Good queen! Her servants had become her friends, 

1 Fotheringay castle was situated near Peterborough, in Northamptonshire. It is eaid to be 
demolished. But the duchess of Devonshire, born a Hervey, told me that it was atill inhabited, 
and that there is a fine picture there of the ilLfated Mary. 
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tmanded the production of the original letters, and also demanded, as of 
Tight, to be confronted with her two secretaries, Nau and Curle. Neither 
one nor the other was granted. It was at this session that she accused 
Walsingham of having plotted her death and that of her son, and of having 
himself formed that plot of which he endeavored to make her responsible. 
On the 25th of October, the commission met at Westminster, and pronounced 
sentence of death against the queen of Scotland, declaring, in addition, that 
this sentence was in no wise to prejudice the rights of James IV. 

The English parliament, some days after, confirmed the sentence, and 
petitioned Elizabeth to carry it speedily into execution. The parliamentary 
butchers knew well that crowned heads, condemned to death, must not be 
left long in prison. 

On the 14th of November, Elizabeth caused the parliament to be asked 
whether her life could not be pluced in safety without the death of Mary 
Stuart. Both houses, with detestable hypocrisy and dastardly haste, de- 
clared it impossible.* 

On the 19th of November, Lord Buckhurst, and Beale, clerk of the coun- 
cil, arrived at Fotheringay, to inform Mary of the sentence pronounced 
against her. She received them with dignified calmness, though protesting 
her innocence, At the same time she addressed a letter to Elizabeth. 

Mary now determined to think of nothing but her salvation. She deter- 
mined to write to Pope Sixtus V. ; that was to be the last thought from which 
nothing was to distract her mind. In the mean time, however; she deter- 
mined to rid herself of all the interests that still surrounded her in this life, 
that she might be alone with God and with his vicar here below. 

The following is her letter to Elizabeth. In the coufudion of her ideas, 
Mary did not date her letter; but all authors agree that it was written on 
the 20th of November. 


“With all my heart, madam, do I render thanks to God that He, by 
means of your commands, hath pleased to put an end to my wearisome 
pilgrimage of life. I do not wish it prolonged, having already had too 
nauch time to learn its bitterness. Only, I implore your Majesty, that as I 
can expect no favor from the zealous ministers who hold the first places in 
the English State, I may obtain from you only, and not from others, these 
following kindnesses. 

“First. Since I may not hope for a burial in England according to the 
Catholic solemnities, practised by the ancient kings, your ancestors and 
mine; and since in Scotland they have violated and defiled tho ashes of my 
fathers, graut that when my adversaries eball be sullied with wy innocent 
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blood, my domestics may bear my body to some consecrated earth, to be 
there entombed ; preferably in France, where repose the bones of the queen 
my most honored mother ; so that this poor body, which never knew repose 
80 long aa it was united with my soul, may find it at last when separated. 

“Secondly. Because I fear the tyranny of those into whose power you 
havd abandoned me, I beseech your Majesty that I may not be executed in 
any hidden place, but in the sight of my domestics and others, who may be 
witnesses of my faith and of my obedience to the true Church, and who may 
defend my last hours and my latest sighs from the false reports that my 
adversaries may circulate. 

“In the third place, I request that niy domestics, who have served me 80 
faithfully through so much annoyance, may retire freely whither they may de- 
aire, and enjoy the modest benefices that my poverty has left them in my will. 

“T conjure you, mad&m, by the blood of Jesus Christ, by our kindred, by 
the memory of Henry VIL, our common father, and by the title of Queen, 
which I bear still, even unto death, not to refuse me such reasonable de- 
mands, and to assure me of them by a word from your own hand; and 
thereupon I will die aa E have lived, 

“Your affectionate sister and prisoner, 
“Many, Queen.”* 


Elizabeth made no reply. But this did not disturb Mary ; all her thoughts 
had now bat one object, to recollect herself in God, and to write to Pope 
Sixtus V. Even for that, her servants had to keep vigilant watch at her 
chamber door, and she could only write at night. She wished to write a 
long letter, and nothing was prepared. At length, by devoting several 
nights to her religious task, she succeeded in writing with her own hand the 
letter which I am about to transcribe, which I have often touched and 
kissed at the Vatican, after reading it over and over. 


‘ JEHSUS MARIA. 


+ 
“Hoty Farner : 


“Inasmuch as it has pleased God in his divine providence to order in 
his Church, that, under his crucified Son, Jesus Christ, all those who 
believe in him and are baptized in the name of the Holy Trinity, should 
recognize as mother one Universal Catholic Church, whose commands, 
with the ten of the law, are to be kept under pain of damnation, it is 
requisite that all who aspire to eternal life should keep their gaze stead- 
fastly fixed thereon. Therefore, I, born of royal parents, who were, as I 
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also was, baptized in it. Nay more, I, unworthy as I am, waa from tho 
breast called to the throne, and anointed and crowned by the authority and 
ministers of that Church, and nourished and reared under her wing and on 
her bosom, and by her instructed in the obedience owed by all Christians 
to him whom she, guided by the Holy Ghost, has elected according to the 
ancient decrees and order of the primitive Church to the Apostolical Holy 
See, as our head on earth, to whom Jesus Christ, in his last testament, 
speaking to Saint Peter of the foundation of this Church, to bind and to 
loose poor sinners from the bonds of satan, absolving us by him, or by his 
ministers for that appointed, from all crimes and sins that we commit and 
perpetrate, we being penitent, and a far as in us lies making satisfaction 
for them, after having confeased according to the ordinance of the Church. 
I call to witness my Saviour Jesus Christ, the Most Blessed Trinity, the 
glorious Virgin Mary, all the angels and archangel&, Saint Peter the shep- 
herd, my peculiar intercessor and speciul advocate ; Saint Paul, the apostle 
of the Gentiles ; Saint Andrew, and all the saints in heaven, that I have 
always lived in that faith, which is that of the Universal Church Catholic, 
universal and Roman, in which being regenerated I have always intended 
to do my duty to the Holy Apostolic See, of which to my great regret I 
have not been able to rendor due testimony to Your Holiness, owing to my 
detention in this captivity, and my long sickness together. But uow that it 
has pleased God, Most Holy Father, to permit for my sins and those of this 
unfortunate island, that I, the sole remnant of the blood of England and 
Scotland posseusing that faith, should, after twenty years captiyity, confined. 
in a strait prison, and at length condemned to death by the States and 
heretical assembly of this country, as was this day communicated to me by 
Lord Buckhurst, Amias Paulet, my keeper, one Druw Drouri, knight, and 
a secretary named Beal, in the name of their queen, commanding me to 
prepare to receive death, and offering me one of their bishops and a ‘oan 
for my consolation, a priest whom I had having been by them taken away 
and kept, I }20w not where, in their hands. I have considered it my first 
duty to return to’ God, and then with my own hand to siguify to Your 
Holiness, in order that though I cannot make it known to you before my 
death, yet after the intent may be manifest to you; which is, the wholo 
ling duly sifted and considered, the subversion of their religion in this 
island, by me, they say, designed, and in my favor attempted, as well by 
their own subjects, obedient to your laws, and their declared enemies, as by 
foreigners, especially the Catholic princes and my family, who all (as they 
reproach) maintain my right to the crown of England, naming mo as such 
in their prayers, by the churches and the ministers of the same in this 
uation, and professing obedience aud subjection to me. I leave it to Your 
‘Holiness to consider the consequence of such a sentence, entreating you to 
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have prayers said for my poor soul [and} the souls of ali those who are 
dead or dying, for the same or the like judgment, and even in honor of God 
to distribute our alms, and incite the kings to do the same, to those who 
survive this shipwreck. And iy intention being, according to the constitu- 
tion of the Church, to confess, do such penance as I can, and receive my 
Viutioum, if I can obtain my chaplain or other Jawful minister to administer 
to me my said. sacraments. In dofault whereof, with a contrite and penitent 
heart, I prostrate myself at the feet of Your Holiness, confessing myself to 
God and to his saints, and to this your paternity, most unworthy siunor and 
guilty of eternal damnation, if it do not please the good God, who died for 
penitent sinners, to have mercy ; entreating you to take this my general sub- 
mission as a testimony of my intention to accomplish the remainder in tho 
form ordered and commanded by the Church, and the salvation of my poor 
soul, between which and the justice of, God I interpose the blood of Jesus 
Christ, erucified for me and for all sinners, the most execrable of whom I 
confess myself to be. Considering the infinite favors from him received, 
aud by me so iil employed, which rendér me unworthy of pardon. if his 
promise made to allwho heavy laden with sins and spiritual afflictions 
{come to him), to be by him afflicted, and his mercy did not embolden me, 
following his commandment to come to him carrying my burden, in order 
to be by him relieved of it, after the example of the prodigal son. Nar, 
more, voluntarily offering at the foot of his cross my blood for the adher- 
ence and faithful zeal I feel for his Church, without the restoration of which 
I never desire to live in this wretched world. Further still, Holy Father, 
leaving no worldly property, I entreat Your Holiness to intercede for me 
with the Most Christian king, that my dowry may be charged with the pay- 
ment of my debts, and the wages of my poor desolate servants, and for an 
annual obit for my soul and for the souls of all our brethren and sisters who 
in this just quarrel have died. Never having had other private intention, 
a3 my poor servants present in my affliction will testify, and as I have wil- 
lingly offered my life in their herotical assembly, to maintain my Catholic, 
Apostolic, and Roman religion, and bring back the wanderers of this island, 
that ia themselves, protesting that in that case I would voluntarily lay 
down all title and dignity of queen, and do all honor and service to theirs, 
if she would cease to persecute the Catholics, which I protest is the sole 
end at which I have aimed since [ have been in this conatry ; and I have 
neither ambition nor desire to reign, nor to dispossess another for my sake, 
being, from sickness and ong affliction, so enfeebled that I have no desire 
to exert myself in this world except in the service of his Church, and to 
regain the souls of this island to God. In testimony whereof, at my end 1 
will not fail to prefer the public safety to the individual interest of flesh and 
blood. This makes mo to entreat you, in my mortal regret for the perdi- 
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tion of my poor child, after endeavoring by all means to regain him, you 
being his true father in the faith, as Saint John the Evangelist was to the 
poor youth whom he took from among thieves, to assume in fine all author- 
ity over him that I can give to constrain him. And, if it plesse Your Holi- 
ness, call upon the Catholic king to assist you ag regards temporals, and 
both join in endeavoring to ally him in marriage. And if God for my sins 
allow my son to be obstinate, as I know no Christian prince of these times 
who has labored so much for the faith, or who has so great means of re- 
ducing this island to the Catholic faith, as the Catholic king to whom I am 
touch indebted, as it was he alone who aided me with both money and ad- 
vice in my need, under your good pleasure, I leave all that I have of right 
or interest in the government of this kingdom, my son remaining obstinately 
out of the pale of the Church. Should he be regained, I desire that he be 
by that prince and my relations the Guises, aided, supported, and advised, 
enjoining him with my last will to hold them, next to you, as his fathers, and 
to marry with their advice, or into one of their houses; and if it so please 
God, I should like him to become the son-in-law of the Catholic king. Be- 
hold the secret of my heart, and the sum of my worldly desires, tending, as 
T understand it, to the good of his Church and to the discharge of my con- 
science, that I lay at the feet of Your Holiness, which I most humbly kiss. 

“You will have a trae account of the manner of my last hour and cap- 
ture, and of all the proceedings both against me and by me, in order that, 
understanding the truth, the calumnies upon me of the enemies of tho 
Church may by you be refuted and the truth known. And to this I dis- 
patch the bearer to you, requesting for the end your benediction, and saying 
to you the last adieu, praying God long to preserve your person in bis 
grace for the welfare of his Church and of your desolate flock, especially 
of this island, which I leave much erring and deluded, without God's merey 
and your paternal care. 

“From Fodringay, this xxiii November, 1586. 

“Excuse .ay writing, on account of the weakness of my arm. I, to my 
great regret, hear evil reports about some who are near Your Holiness, who 
aro said to receive bribes from this State to betray the cause of God, and 
that cardinals are implicated. 

“T Jeave it to Your Holiness to examine into that, and to watch a certain 
Lord Saint John, who is strongly suspected of being a spy of the Great 
Treasurer. There are false brethren, and I angwer that those whom I 
have recommended to you are altogether different. 

“Of Your Holiness the most humble and devoted danghter,* 
“ Mary, queen of Scotland, dowager of France.” 


* This important document was sent from Rome to Princo Lebanoff by Monsigner Marino 
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James Belton, archbishop of Glasgow, ambassador from Scotland to the 
Most Christian king, forwarded this letter to Louis Audouin, bishop of 
Cassano, who was then at Rome, and was to deliver it to the pope. 

The Roman court, hearing of the condemnation of Mary, redoubled its 
offorts to save her. It is probable its earnest solicitations had the effect of 
suspending the execution of the sentence of death, for it did not take place 
until the following year, on tho 8th of February according to the old calen- 
dar, and the 18th according to the new. 

On the eve of the execution she wrote to Préau, her chaplain, thus: “I 
have to-day been attacked on my religion, and to receive its consolation. 
The heretics will learn by Bourgois* and others that I have faithfully made 
protestations of my faith, in which I will die. I have requested to have 
you to make my confession and receive my sacrament, which has been 
cruelly refused me, as well as the transport of my body and the power freely 
to make my will, or write any thing but through their hands and at the 
good pleasure of their mistress. In default of this, 1 confess in general the 
grievouaness of my sins, as 1 had intended to confess to you in particular, 
begging you, in the name of God, to watch and pray with me this night 
for the satisfaction of my sins, and to send me your absoluiion and your 

pardon for all the offences I have given to you. I will endeavor to see you 
in their presence, as they haye granted my major-domo, Andrew Melville ; 
and if permitted to do so, I will on my knees ask your benediction in the 
presence of them all, Advise me of the most appropriate prayers for this 
night and for to-morrow morning, for the time is short, and I have not 


leisure to write. I will recommend you to the king—I have no more 
leisure.” 


Marini, on the Aftecnth of the ealends of January, 1838, the eleventh indiction, and the eighth 
year of the pontificate of our most Moly Father, Pope Gregor XVI. 

Monkignor Marini, who, in 1811, had brought it back from Paris, whither General Radet took 
it, attoste in bis certificate that he caused the copy to be made from the autograph deposited in 
the archives of the Vatican, In the copy, says Monsignor Marini, we have serupalouely evpied 
the orthography and the accentggupon the signature. I will add that Y saw that letter in 1824, 
‘Monsignor Marini was good enough to show it tome. The paper is common—the ovarve poper 
used in the public offices ‘The letter containe four closely written pages, and the signature is nt 
the foot of the crowded fourth. 

‘When I was at Rome it was supposed that this letter contained secrets of State and confce- 
sivns, The letter really is just ae 1 have given it, and suchas it appears in the magnificent work 
of tho Prince Labanuff (2d edition), entitled ~ Lctters, Instructions, and Memoirs of Mary Stuart, 
Queen of Scotland, &.,” ecoompanied by a chronological sammary by Prince Alexander La- 
banoff. 8 vols, 6vo. London, Charles Dolman, 61 New Bond-street, 1344. (The queen's letter 
ie in vol. vi, p. 447.) 

‘On comparing the orthography of this letter with that of the letters to the duke of Guise and 
Eliaabeth, a differenee will be perceived, these two letters being from collections in which the 
copyists have adopted modern orthography, while the letter to Sixtus V. ia copied exactly frum 
the queen's autograph, which renders it the more precious, 

* ‘The quewn's physician, 


\\ 
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A copy of this letter was sent to Rome by Préan, the almoner, who had 
received it. The vicegerent of that city had ordered prayers for the queen 
in all the churches. 

The faithful chaplain succeeded during the night in making his way to 
Mary’s servants, who introduced him for a moment into her chamber, when 
he gave her communion with a Host that Pius V., in his pious solicitude for 
the queen, had formerly sent her. 

Préan subsequently addressed to the Holy Father an account of the exe- 
cution, drawn up under the eyes of a Protestant, Nicholas Andrews, sheriff 
of the county of Northampton, present at the execution. 

There are many copies of this narrative in various librarica. There is 
one in the imperial library at Paris, French supplement, no. 311, fol. 127. 

It is believed that Préau was invited to set out for Rome, where rewards 
awaited him for his fidelity and courage. He would, doubtless, have becn 
raised to the rank of bishop, at the request of France, but I have not yet 
discovered any traces of this journey. 

We have described scenes of martyrdom, we have depicted in the eurly 
centuries the strength of will which supported the confessors of the faith, 
But times changed, and it might be supposed that that lively ardor of Ca- 
tholicity had expired. The example given by Mary avenged the new ern 
which might have’ been supposed colder and less generous. In vain does a 
iiinister of the Anglican worship summon the noble queen to those hereti- 
cal demonstrations which she had always held in horror; the sublime 
princess died, as she hersclf had promised, as a true Scotchwoman and a true 
Frenchacoman. The heroine of the Roman faith ceased not to pray for her 
murderers; and Sixtus, who had taken so much paina to encourage and 
console her, failed not in the duties of his lofty ministry. All admit that 
his exertions postponed the execution of the sentence, which, though pro- 
nounced on the 12th of October, was not executed till four months later, 
But there are fatal destinies to be suffered in this life; and Mary Stuart, if 
she had to reproach herself with some weaknesses, inconsistencies, and po- 
litical errors difficult for men to avoid, atoned fobly for them all by so 
glorious a death. 

The labors of a pope are, as we have already remarked, innumerable. 
Every day in the temples Mary Stuart was prayed for; but already the 
dagger was whetted which, two years later, was to pierce the heart of the 
king of France. Rome was obliged to direct its gaze to that unfortunate 
country, where men turn a deaf ear to reason, and where the Holy See per- 
haps seareely knew what part to take. 

Meanwhile immense and magnificent works could no longer be inter- 
rupted. The head of the State, who alone knew all the misfortunes of the 
Chureh, lived in pain and grief, and every night he lost that aleep which, 
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our readers will remember, Pius V. called the gift of God. The workman, 
unconscious of the trials of statesmen, impatiently calls for work, and can- 
not conceive how princes can live without building, repairing, and complut- 
ing monuments. 

In his desire to protect antiquities and surround them with respect, Sixtus, 
in 1586, ordered the restoration of the superb column of Trajan, reared, 
after seven years’ labor, by the Roman senate, in the year 106, to the Em- 
peror Trajan. Around it are sculptures representing the actions of that 
prince, and especially the facts of the Dacian war. 

The Holy Father having ordered the removal! of the urn which had con- 
tained the ashes of Trajan till the barbarians scattered them, had a statue 
of the Prince of the Apostles cast by Sebastian Torresani, after a model of 
Thomas della Porta. 

Nothing could escape the zeal of so masnificent a pontiff. He commanded 
the restoration of the Antonine column, and surmounted it by a bronze 
statue of Saint Paul, nineteen palms high, also cast by Sebastian Torresani 
from the designs of Thomas della Porta. This column is a hundred and 
seventy-five feet high. 

Looking upon all these works, we cannot too much admire the greatness 
of Sixtus V., his love of the arts, and that irresistible attraction which led 
him everywhere to erect sumptuous monuments to the Catholic religion. 

We do not speak of streets opened in the city, or of the numberless em- 
bellishments ordered by this pope. He deemed himself bound to fulfil his 
sovereign duties in his city of Rome, and he overwhelmed it with favors, 
rendering it the finest, as it was the most religious, city in the world. 

The repairs which this pope ordered to be made at Saint John Lateran, 
rendered more imposing that Basilica which is called the head and mother 
of the world. 

Switzerland having, in most of the cantons, embraced Calvinism, the 
popes hag ceased to send nuncios, for fear of exposing them to insults 
and persecutions, But Sixtus, knowing that the Catholic ¢antons desired 
the presence of an apostdlical nuncio, sent thither Monsignor John Baptist 
Santorio, who was received wijh great demonstrations of joy at Luzerne, 
then and now pre-eminently the Swiss city of the faith. Tho sscred college 
had lost many members. Sixtus determined to create two. However, pre- 
vious to proceeding to a nomination, he published a bull, signed by thirty- 
seven cardinals, containing excellent arrangements upon their creation, their 
numbers, their qualifications, and the manner of life incumbent upon them. 
Among other things, it was his order that there should be seventy cardi- 
nals, and that any election in excess of that number should be void. They 
could be chosen from any Christian nation, provided that they should be 
adorned by the virtues indicated by the low, virtues that must be known to 
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the pope and to the sacred college. It was necessary to their creation that 
they should receive at least minor orders, and have worn, for a year pro- 
viously, the clerical habit and tonsure. They were to be created only on 
fast-days in December, according to the ancient custom of the popes Ana- 
cletns, Saint Clement, Sint Evaristus, Saint Alexander, and others, during 
tore than siz hundred years. 

The law rendered eligible to that dignity any one, who, though having 
sons or grandsons, by lawful marriage, had remained for some time a 
widower. During the life of # cardinal, no one could be promoted to that 
dignity who was his brother, his uncle, his nephew, or related to him in tho 
first or second degree. 

Of the seventy cardinals, there wero to be, at the least, four masters in 
theology of the regular mendicant orders. 

To complete the number of seventy, there were to be six suburbican 
bishops, fifty pricsts, and fourteen deacons. These last could not be elected 
under the age of twenty-two. In the year of their. creation, they must take 
deacon’s orders, if not already ordained ; in default of which, they can nei- 
ther vote nor be yoted for in the sacred college. Cardinal-deacons, when 
ordained priests, remain in the order of deacons, until the number of four- 
teen has been filled by other creations, 

legitimate suns were incapable of the cardinalate, even though legiti- 
matized by a subsequent marriage of their parents, or by apostolical an- 
thority, or were of the blood-royal. : 

The lew further ordains that tho cardinals at a distance from Rome 
should visit that city in the course of the year, and must swear to do so 
before receiving the red hat. 

When Sixtus ascended the throne, he found tho treasury entirely empty. 
The vast ideas of that pontiff, the immense expenses of the embellishment 
of Rome, and the immediate wants of tho Chnrch, all required much money, 
which the apostolic chamber did not possess, To meet the heavy drain, 
Sixtas, in i: itation of his predecessors, began to reform the racahili,—offices 
conferred on persons who exercise them for life, by purchase. As they 
lapse on becoming vacant by the death of ghe incumbent, thoy were called 
taccbili. Sixtus suppressed the rucabili that he found in existence, and 
created others.* Aided by a good administration of these officer, Sixtus 
was ‘able to provide for bis heavy expenses, without burdening the people 
with imposts, and left in the treasury an amount estimated at three millions 
of dollars. Many of his foundations still endure; like that of the Preaepio 
at Saint Mary Major, which we cannot describe within our narrow limits. 


* There are important details on this subject in Tempestl’s Life of Sirtus V., books vi, and 
vit, of vol. i. 
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The vacabili were a source of money; that is to say, the places were sold, 
not given. Sixtus introduced a formidable order into the financial depart- 
ment. Nothing was stolen, all reached the treasury which the treasury had 
the right, to receive, and nothing went out again without special, precise, 
and explicit order. The accounts were inspected end balanced every week : 
hopes became neither delusions nor failures. Great financial and adminiy- 
trative skill is the boast of many courts in Europe ; yet never, perhaps, was 
there a government more upright or more watchful than that of Sixtus V.: 
and he has obtained renown for so much, that this has been forgotten, 
though it is by no means the least honorable to a sovereign. In this he, 
with a noble emulation, followed the example of Gregory XIII. 

It will not be too much to say that the admirable administrations of Greg- 
ory and of SixtusV. contributed to create in the Romans a profound affection 
for the Holy See. Rome, sceing that she had a father so attentive, a guar- 
dian so vigilant, could not but love with a new tenderness her generous 
benefactor, the pope. In fact, it is not sufficient to praise the good fortune 
that elicited the gratitude of Rome, for it extended sll over the Catholic 
world. The Roman throne became too firmly set to move: the subjects, 
even the most undisciplined and the oldest, wore a submissive countenance ; 
and thoughts of revolt and disobedience, arising at times in Rome, no 
longer detracted from the veneration due the Holy See. But the isolated 
respect of Rome did not suffice Sixtus V. 

John Pepoli, one of the wealthiest and most illustrions knights of Bolo- 
gna, held an assassin as # prisoner, in one of his castles. Cardinal Sulviati 
demanded him from Pepoli, who replied: ‘On my own domain, I know no 
pope, uo prince.” The cardina} arrested the insolent noble, and reported 
the affair to Sixtus, who ordered the case to be investigated at Rome. It 
was proven that the assassin had actually been liberated to disturb the pub- 
lie peace; but also, that Pepoli had spoken of the Holy See in terms that 
might become a pretext for fresh rebellions. Sixtus, on the one hand, 
ordered the sentence against John Pepoli to be executed; and then, to 
prove that no passion had dictated the sentence, and to prevent all insult to 
that illustrious family, he gave the cardinal’s hat to Guido Pepoli, brother 
of John. : 

These labors did not prevent the pope from watching over the mainte- 
nance of ecclesiastical discipline. In two years he issued more than 
seventy-two bulls of this character. Since thet time, in some of the secre- 
taryships of the congregations of the cardinals,* it is customary to pay a 
small fee, especially in that of “bishops and regulars,” “immunity,” “dis- 


* Sixtus established fifteen edngregatians of cardinals ; afterwards, others were created, The 
Roman Diario gives the complete list, 
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cipline,” and “repsirs."* The fee pays the copyists, the translators, and the 
expense of parchment, paper, end seal. But in the other secretaryships, no 
fees whatever are paid. The other secretaryships, independent of a few 
which still receive nothing, not even a farthing, are those of the peniten- 
tiary, holy office, index, council; and the faithful are served gratuitously, 
not even the price of stationary being demanded. 

We do not speak here of the datary, where fees are paid, but where 2 
great abatement is readily granted. 

The Vatican Basilica had up to this time remained incomplete, and that 
house of God called for the most anxious cares of the pontiff. He in- 
trusted the continuation of the works to Jacopo della Porta and Dominio 
Fontana, that energetic artist justly favored by a pope who knew the value 
of time. Sixtus was never alarmed by the most difficult enterprises ; such 
dangers flattered and stimulated his courage. He sent for the two mrchi- 
tects, and told them thaf he hed only two things to recommend to them; 
and we shall recognize the bold spirit of him who said these words—‘ Do 
not mind the cost: do it quickly.” That great pontiff had, as it were, a 
commission from God to accomplish the most admirable works; and in the 
fulfilment of that mission he only found that he had not time to finish so 
many truly gigantic and superhuman enterprises. 

The architects began their work on the 15th of July, 1558, by employing 
fifteen hundred masons; and on the 14th of May the vast cupola was fin- 
ished, even to the lantern and the little cupola (cxpolina). Thence to the 
cross, took seven months to finish. 

This wonder-working pope did not rest, taking even scarcely time for eleep 
at night. He issued almost simultaneously four very important edicts. 
The first forbade insult to the Jews ; who were not to be provoked, still less 
to be struck. The second forbade excavating the ground in or out of Rome, 
in inhabited places, as such excavations, impradently conducted, ruined 
many buildings. The third related to attempts at illicit conversation with 
nuns. The fourth ordered the streets to be kept in-the most perfect state 
of cleanliness, so that the atmosphere should not be infested with putrid or 
poisonous miasma. 

Towards the close of 1588, the pope, on the request of John Baptist de 
Montegiano, of the March, guardian of Jerusalem, sent him aid for the 
pilgrima, and urged him to redouble his zeal in guarding the holy places.* 

Tolerance, prudence, discipline, and the principal duties of the Mdileship 
received at once a homage and an incitement from this charitable, far- 
seeing, pious prince, so careful of the life of his fellow-citizens. 

The Holy Father, in the midst of a grand solemnity in the Church of the 


* Novaes, viil,, p. 699. 
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Vatican, on the 14th of May, 1588, placed among the holy doctors Saint 
Bonsventure, a religious of his order; as Saint Pius had done, who had 
granted the same honor to Saint Thomas Aquinas, of his order. The 2d of 
July following, at the request of the Catholic king, Sixtus canonized the 
plessed Diego of Saint Nicholas, s Franciscan lay brother, who wag born in 
a. low condition at Porto, in the diocese of Seville, and died in the convent 
of Alcala de Kenares, on the 12th of November, 1463.* The altar upon 
which the pope accomplished the cererffony was declared papal, and sent to 
Philip IL, with a bull of the 20th of August, 1588, prescribing the persons 
who alone were to celebrate Mass on that privileged altar. 

The books in the library of Saint John Lateran had previously been re- 
moved to the Vatican. This library is said to have been restored by Saint 
Zachary L, and some of his successors@ Sixtus, seeing the insufficiency of 
the ajgl locality, ordered the Looks to be removed to a place, in the same 
palace, called the Belvidere. Fontana again, by order of Sixtus, prepared 
the rooms in which the library is kept. ‘ 

It may not be useless to give some more exact details as to tho origin of 
the Vatican library, details which we owe to Monsignor Rocca. Whatever, 
pains may have been taken by. Saint Zachary in founding the Vatican 
library, since become such an inestimable treasure, it began, as German 
scholars admit,* with biblical manuscripts, chiefly by the Gospels, the 
Epistles of Saint Peter, of Saint Paul, of Saint James, of Saint John, and 
of Saint Jude, of the Acts of the Apostles, and of the Apocalypse, of the 
Decretals, of the Synodal Constitutions, and of a host of decrees published 
by laborious pontifis, vicars of Jesus Christ, and worthy successors of the 
Prince of the Apostles. 

Rome bases her opinion upon the testimony of Saint Jerome, who affirms 
that, from all parts of the Christian world, it was usual to have recourse to 
the Roman archives, where the acts of the general councils were filed. 
There application was made for the decision of questions, and to ascertain 
whether a canon had been altered or corrupted. Saint Gregory the Great, 
in reference to # controversy which arose in the Council of Ephesus, re- 
plied: “The Latin manuscripts are more genuine than the Greek.” Now, 
these Roman manuscripts were somewhere, and the piace in which they 
were kept was naturally called the library. 

Tn the celebrated Roman council under Saint Gelasius, the fiftieth pope, 
elected in 492, mention ia made of the Roman archive and scrinio, of the 
library, scribes, notaries, and scrinaries; whence it may be inferred that, 
towards the fifth century, the Roman Church possessed a great number of 
books, which it was very necessary to preserve in a library. 


© Catalogue of the library, vol. 1, Cod. HSS, Bittiot. Vaticana, preface. 
Vou, L—35 
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Panvinius ascribes the institution of the Vatican library to Saint Clement, 
pope in the year 91. 

Saint Julius L., the thirty-fifth pope, elected in 337, ordered every thing 
relative to the preservation and extension of the faith to be brought to- 
gether by the notaries of the Holy Roman Church, and required the chief 
notaries to deposit it in the church. That pope also ordered all bonds, 
acts, donations, traditions, testimonies, allegations, and the mapumissions 
of the clerics to be collected in the”archives, Cenni regards this step as 
the formal commencement of the papal library. 

Whatever may have been the commencement, a point upon which authors 
do not agree, it is certain that we speak here of a very ancient institution. 
It is ancient, becausé anciently it could not have been dispensed with, and 
without a library there could havébeen no ecclesiastical administration. 
Now, an admirable ecclesiastical administration, more or less universg, has 
existed since Saint Peter. . 

By the Liber Pontificalis, attributed to Anastasius the librarian, we are 
told that Saint Hilary, the forty-second pope (A. D. 461), formed two 
dibraries in the baptistry of Saint John Lateran; and that Gregory IIL, 
ninety-first pope, formed one in the Lateran palace. We must suppose 
them united, for Saint Gregory the Great, without making any distinction, 
speaks of the Roman library, of which he,was made guardian by Saint 
Sergius I. While the popes inhabited Saint John Lateran, the library was 
preserved there. At this juncture a great event occurred—the removal of 
the Holy See to Avignon; and the library was also transferred to that city. 
At the end of the schism, Martin V. had it restored to the Vatican, except- 
ing a part, which remained at Avignon, but Pius V. recovered a portion of 
what was wanting. There still remained some ancient and important docu- 
ments, which Pius VI. providentially restored to Rome in 1784, with all the 
documents of the administration of the popes at Avignon; so that this 
library became more and more celebrated. 

However we have properly only to speak of its condition under Sixtus 
V. We have seen the reception given by Nicholas Y. to the Greeks who 
had been driven from Constantinople, and his care to have ancient works 
translated by them. All those labors, and many subsequent ones, increased 
his treasure. Callixtus II. and’ Sixtus IV. till farther enriched that 
precious deposit. Sixtus V. ordered the accumulated mass of books and 
menuscripts to be arranged, and he erected the beautiful building now so 
generally admired. 

Paul Y. enriched it with some rare manuscripts. In 1622, it was con- 
siderably increased by the donation of the library of Heidelberg. That 
city having fallen into the power of the Connt de Tilly, the emperor pre- 
sented Urban VILL. with the library of the elector palatine. which, in fact, 
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Maximilian, duke of Bavaria, had already given to Gregory XV. It was 
rich in all the literary wealth possessed by the monasteries before the 
Reformation. Alexander VII. added the books of the dukes of Urbino, 
ond Alexander VIIL the books purchased at the death of Queen Christina 
of Sweden. 5 

There, also, were collected the manuscripts of the Maronite Erchelense, of 
the nobleeRoman, Pietro de la Vall id the private library of Pius IL 
Clement XIL., faithful to the plan of Rie Y., added another wing ; and all 
his successors deserve the praise of enriching it still further by new acqui- 
sitions of literary wealth from the Catholic world. 

Sixtus established a press here, on which he finally issued his edition of 
Saint Ambrose. There, also, were printed the works of Gregory the Great, 
Saint Bonaventure, and of other hol? Fathers ; the great Roman Bulla- 
riumtof Laertius Cherubini ; both editions of the holy Scripture, the Septu- 
agint, and the Vulgate, which was published in 1590. . 

This gave the stamp of imnfortality to that great Sixtus V., who with his 
own hand corrected the proofs of those monuments of divine goodness and. 
human wisdom. Unfortunately, some errors crept in, which gave rise to 
many remarks in the Catholic world; but Gregory XIV. had them corrected, 
and the printing of the revised text began under Clement VIII. 

Tt is impossible farther to enumerate the advantage of the benefits we owe 
to Sixtus V. Civita. Vecchia lacked water, and he had an aqueduct con- 
structed to convey it to that city; he commenced the draining of the Pon- 
tine marshes, and he ordered the raising of the beautiful Scala Santa, be- 
cause it was the stairway by which Jesus Christ ascepded and descended 
from the palace of Pontius Pilate at Jerusalem. He began the Ponte Felice, 
near Otricoli, and he placed in the Quirinal the two magnificent marble 
horses, held by two young men, which Constantine the Great had removed 
to Rome. . 

At this moment the affairs of France required the attention of the pope. 
He had excommunicated Henry IIL., on account of the assassination of the 
Guises, which had excited just indignation at Rome. Henry HL, in his 
turn, died by the hand of an assassin; and Sixtus, no longer cognizant of 
the real state of affairs, recalled his nuncio. Another was now to be sent. 
Cardinal Gaectani waa sent to Paris to ascertain which party was most in 
the right. The sentimente of the pontiff could not be penetrated—he man- 
ifested no preference. e 

Gaetani was enthusiastically received by the League. Henry IV. and 
the princes of the blood thought it advisable to send an ambassador to 
Rome to give proper information to Sixtus V. The duke of Laxemburg 
had entered Rome. Olivares, Philip’s ambassador, hastened to the palace 
of the pope, and said to His Holiness, with some vivacity, that if Luxem- 
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burg, the abettor of the prince of Navarre, were not driven from Rome, the 
ambassador of his Catholi¢ majesty would protest. Sixtus replied: “Pro- 
test! what protest can you make? You offend the majesty of your king. 
We know how wise a prince he is. «You also offend our majesty. Our love 
for the Catholic king is a fortunate circumstance for you. Now, you under- 
stand us?” He immediately rang his bell, and had the ambassador shown 
out, only adding the single word—“ Retire!” ° 

In the mean time, King Henry,2a! head of only aix thousand infentry 
and two thousand cavalry, had gained, at Ivry, a brilliant victory over the 
Leaguers, commanded by the duke of Mayenne, who was at the head of 
three thousand cavalry and twelve thousand infantry. 

The news of this event hati scarcely reached Rome whon the ambassador 
of the League demanded an audiefibe of the pope, and presented to His 
Holiness the supplication of the Leaguers for aid, Sixtus replied : “ Well! 
well! As long as we imagined that the Leaguers were laboring for religion, 
we assisted them ; but now that we havé leafned that you fight for ambi- 

-tion, founded upon s false pretence, you have nothing to hope for from us.” 
And he dismissed him. . 

Such was the state of things when the indefatigable pope was attacked 
by @ tertian ague, which, changing to an intermitting fever, soon became 
mortal. Sixtus, whose illness was aggravated by his being compelled to 
keep his bed, beheld with calm courage the approach of his last moments, 
and died on the 27th of August, 1590, aged sixty-nine years, after governing 
the Church five years, four months, anf three days.* 


* The complete numiamatic collection of the reign of Sixtus V. is w real treseure. I will 
commence by describing the medals which are in my own collection, Al) bear the worde: S1x- 
va V. Port. Max. Tho head of the pope, with « large white cap. " 

1. On the reverse of the first, Penrzcta Secunrras. A traveller el@®ping under a frnit-tree ; 
alluding to the fact that Sixtus restored security to the roads. His severity wns terrible, and 
perhaps carried too far, but he made travelling safe in all parte of his States. 

2. Exauravit Hymies—He has ecalted the humble. The statues of 89, Peter and Paul, on 
the Trajan and Antonine columns. . 

8. Mem, Fu. Constant. Rratrrvra—The memory of Fiaciue Constantine honored. ‘The two 
horses of Monte Cavallo. Ozt the plinth of the first are the letters Orvs Pum.—The work of 
Phidivs ; on that of the second, Opvs Prax.—The work of Pramiteles, These aro not correct in 
Du Molinet. 

‘The two groups ornamented the adjacent baths of Constentine, Sixtus V. placed them at the 
gate of his patace of Monte Cavallo. Fea says: “One of these two monuments is attributed to 
Phidias ; the other to Praxiteles. They are also sald to regposent Alexandet taming Bucephi- 
lus, But if they really were executed by those artista, they cannot repreeent Alexander, for both 
lived before his time, It was only to render those groups more highly estecmed, that they wore 
attributed to those eclebrated seulptors. All scholars of the present day admit them to be Cantor 
and Poliux, although they do not agree as to the sculptors. 

‘Du Molinet describes thirty-one, and Bonanai forty medals of Sixtus V. 

1. Domine rV35 ME AD TR VeNTRE. Peter in his bark, with two apostles. = * 

2. Cvga Poxruricts. Four streets opened to Saint Mary Major. The execution is not happy. 
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The body was taken from the palace of Monte Cavallo, which he had in- 
habited, to the Vatican. 

Olivares endeavored to incite the mob to demolish the statue of Sixtus at 
the capitol ; but the cardinals arrested ghe tumult. The Romans could not 


3. Vapm Fran. REPARA. Saint Francis, with s ectoll in hie hands, supports a tottering build- 
Jog. Sixtus having repaired Saint John Lateran, alludes to the soon that Saint Francis 
supported a part of the charch-from falling. 
cs oe Pre ALENDIB Ext. A womdl throned, consoling a poor man; two children 

ing ai 

5, Frcrr 2y wonTe convivivy Prvaviva The three mounte—arms of Sixtus V.—sarmounted 
by the sword of justice ; the scales above, adorned with a cross, On the other mountains, a cor- 
nucopia and olivebranch. The Jegend alludes apparently to Isaias xxv. 6. 

6. ViarLaT sacar THEsavai cveTos. A tion watches a chest amped with jron. Near the 
lion, the three mountains gurmounted by a star, Sixtus had an iron chest to hold the gold and 
silver, in the castle of Saint Angelo. The chest Rad etx different locks, the keys of which were 
in the hands of six different persons of dignity. 

1. SACRA FROPHANIS FREFEREND. The obelisk on Saint Peter's. The church has three 
domes, but leas majestic in appearance than they really are. 

8. VEBs LAVRETANA, 1586. Loretto, surrounded by fortifications. In the midst, upon a cloud, 
the Blessed Virgin, and the Santa Casa borne by angela. Du Molinet is again sn error here. 
‘Bonanni ia more exact. 

9, Freer recrr. On a clond, the Blessed Virgin; in the background, the Holf House. Sixtus 
raised Loretto to the rank of a city and Episcopal Bee. 

10. Fear raaaiprve, 1563. Five threebanked galleys, with their inten saile, in the portof 
Civita Vecchia. 

11,’ Popvix Cxmisriami TROPRAYSM. The obelisk before the charch of Saint Mary Major. 

12. SACRA OCVLO GPECTAT IRRETORTO— With vigilant eys he watches over the sacred treasure, 
1587. The lion seated upon chest, one paw on the three mountains, and the other holding a 
vtar surmounted by @ flower. 

13. TSRRA MARE QVE skovRTTAS—Seeurity by sea and land, ‘The galleye, as in medal 10 

14. SVPRR BANC PRTRAM— Upon thie rock, Medal of Gregory XIII. restored, representing 
the front of Saint Peter's. 

15, Korg Reaxva Der. ‘The Holy Ghost descending on a tiara, Saint Francia and Sixtus V. 
praying epposite to cach other. Saint Peter’s in the background. In the exergue, a column 
detwoen a lion and a dd both attesting vigilance. 

16, Douvs Mama LaVRETANZ FAcTa cryitaa. The house of Loretto, in which the Virgin ia 
seatod with the infant Jeaus in ber arms, . 

17. PoNTINAS PALYD8 CONCESS., 1588. Sixtas V. ordered the Pontine marehes to be drained. 

‘We ahall hereafter ave the prodigies wrought by Pius VL in this same attempt In the field 
of the modal canals are scen running in differcat directions. 

18, Cve Drego D. AtcaLa mm Spagna. Ca. D, P, Stxt.—Saint Diego, of Alcala in Spin, 
canonized by Pup Siztue, In the background, the town of Alcala. In tho middie of the field, 
Saint Diego, an Obscrvantind, He holds a cross of rash in his hand. 

19, Betas Mani D, Por. QvaRtvM nwo QVARTO RREXIT—He erected the fourth obelisk in 
honor of the Blessed Mary of the People, in the fourth year of the pontificate. The obelisk of the 
People s gate in front of the Corso, 

20. Pve. BENEPICTYM, A womuh holda in ber bande two arns, from which water flowa into 
subterranean pipes. The Agua Felice. 

91. Av Larzranvar P. Consisronrva CxLEBRAY. In the field, the facade of the church, and 
‘the nowly raised obelisk. 

22, In the exergue: Sto oxmra TeTa—Thus all te safe. This inscription has been placed on 
two different medals, On the frat, two cities, roads, and the lion bolding @ pike protradiag from 
the three mountains. and sormounted by the keys and a star. Another medal has the same 
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but love this pope. Although born in a low rank of society, his views were 
never mean ; every thing in him was grand, every thing in his conduct was 
firm. He was liberal, splendid, magnificent. He gave office to deserving 
men. He rewarded good leaving them no room to care for their 
own fortunes. The declared protector of the orphans, the poor, and the 
sick, he was endowed with great penetration and an impetuous will. The 
more difficult the project, the more readily he undertook it; and he sur- 
mounted all obstacles. He never l®st his presence of mind; his memory 
was tenacious, and he was the declared enemy of vice. He conversed 


words in the upper part. The towns are more distinct, and darts proceed from them towards a 
Group of reptiles, On the right, a tower.  - 

28, Another medal, struck on the occasion of the canonization of fleint Diego of Alcala: B. 
Dracve Hier. 1x 88. Nv. Rervirr, 1888. The pope, throned, blesses Cardinal Dogs, minister 
of the Catholic king. Three cardinals seated on the right band of the popo, and two on hie left. 

A, Poxs FRuix—The Feliz bridge. In the exergue: AN. Dow, M.D.L.XXXIX. The bridge, 
beaten by the waters, is ornamented with buildings surmounted by a cross. 

0, VNpa sEMrer Furxx. In tho field: Sut. P. Max. The Felice fountain, 

26. Bonanni gives a very fine medal, unknown fo Du Molinet. On the reverse of a portrait of 
Sixtus V. are the letters; [vstITLA ET CLEWENTIA COMPLEXZ BVNT. Two fomele figures sini- 
larly dressed, without emblema. As to-the character of the pope, it is certain that he forgave 
when he became pope many who had offended him ; but he was animated by « kind of passion 
for justice, and he did not delay in making that feeling known, when, at the coronation, the mas 
ter of the cerewonies said to him, when burning the tapura, “ Sie transit, Pater Sancte, glorie 
mundi—Holy Father, thas passeth away the glory of the world.” Sixtus, in a loud totic, re. 
Plied : “ Gloria nostra pertranoibit nunquam, quia solam justitiam hadomus in voto—Our glory 
‘will never pase away, because we look only to justice.” Yet the courage with which he puraued 
the brigands, whom he at Jengih destroyed, as Leo XIL did subsequently, will oternally illus 
trate the reign of Sixtus, The cardinals, according to ancient custom, asked him on the eve i 
‘ holiday for the release of the prisonera in Rome. He replted: “ There are villaine enough in 
the city ; there is nu need of increasing the number by releasing those whe are in confinement. 
Our duty ws to save the innocent by the punishment of the guilty, and nok to corrupt wee innocent 
by the pressnes of the perverse. 

27, ‘The following are in Bonsnni alone: Ix 3% err10. On ‘the exel@ue: Rowa—I thirst for 
thee, Rome, In the field, Saint Francis, qn mount Alvernia, receiving the stigmata. On the 
ground, an open book. Father Bonanni, of tho Society of Jesus, gives a pious and learned ex- 
planation of this medal, referring to the bulls of Sixtus IV. 

28, Crver F qucrve conarcnata. In the field, four obeliske, That sort of addition of tho 
four monuments of that kind, raived by Sixtus, is an idea at once happy, elegant, and novel. 
Such an honor could only be attributed to Sixtus V. The obelisks, whieh are not of equal 
height, are all surmounted by crosses. 

2. Cartan cnsesecva uaa esowevvncis Aarons cvs ix somo i. Pieracvcecrren 
Excrr. An. D. 1566. “The letters occupy the whole field, and sre cut into eight lines on each sidu 
of the obelisk, which rises in the middle, The three monntains are ween placed on the top of 
‘what is called the pyramidion. E 

80. In the field: Ancoxa Doatca orvrras Fipet. Above, a laxge French fewr.de-lis between 
two stara; beneath, mounted warrior between two small fewredelte, 

“81. In the exergue: Mowrano. ‘The bisthplace af ‘the pope. In the field, the Blessed Virgin 
crowned and enthroned ; her head is surrounded by twelve stars. On the right, Saint Lew- 
renoe holding his gridiron and a palm branch. On the left, Saint Apollonius 

8% Brmaormuca VaTicasa. ‘The Vatican Hbrary is represented with its two stories and 
its nine arcades, 
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affably, but always without a laugh. When he spoke in public he was 
occasionally too emphatic, but he was none the less eloquent and majestic. 
His temper was at times somewhat fiery, and when angry bis eyes seemed 
to flash fire. ; 

Ho ste and drank but little. His ordinary attire was very simple, but 
he would have sumptuous ecclesiastical vestments, His tiara surpassed i in 
richness those of all his predecessors. 

He was, well versed in hoth philosophy and theology, and no stranger to 
poetry. If we consider this pope in the regularity of his private life, in 
public administration, or in the management of the most apparently inex- 
tricable affairs, we must consider him to have been one of those rare men 
who do honor to humanity, and have scarcely any thing of its weakness. 
We forget the imnfense distance between his father’s humble cot and the 
exalted throne of the Vatican; in brief, that he was a sovereign well worthy 
to reign.* 

As regards his personal portrait, this pope was robust, though he was of 
only ordinary statnre. His complexion was neither dark nor pale. His recep- 
tion of those admitted to audience was that of a great man inclined to affa- 
bility, and who controls himself. His eyes were small but bright, and his 
eyebrows black and arched. His forehead was spacious, and somewhat 
wrinkled. The nose and mouthewere well proportioned, and his beard thick, 
white, and long, as princes then wore it. 

The History of Sixtus, by Gregory Leti, a starveling scribbler, should not 
be read, but that of Casimir Tempesti, a conventual Franciscan (Venice, 
Remondini, 1754, 2 vols. 4to). 

The Holy See was vacant eighteen days, 


e ® Seo Beroastel, tome xix., p. 428. 


ry 
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232. URBAN VII.—a. p. 1590. 


» OHN BAPTIST CASTAGNA (Urban VIL.) was born 

3 =\\ at Rome, on the 4th of¢August, 1521, of a noble 
FN Genoese family. He took the degree of doctor in 

the civi] and canon law at Bologna. His uncle, Car- 
4 






dinal Verallo, being legate in France, John Baptist 
became his auditor. Julius IT. made him referen- 
dery of the signature of justice; and then, about 
1553, archbishop of Rossano: as such he attended 
the Council of Trent. By order of Pius IV.,no decree affecting the pon- 
tifical authority was to be adopted without the sanction of Castagna. 
The Fathers, seeing his talent and his aptitude, made him prefect of the 
congregations, He gave much advice that secured a happy issue to the 
operations of that assembly. Julius IIT. made him governor of Fano, and 
Paul IV. invested him with similar authority over Peragia and Umbria. 
By command of Pius IV. he accompanied to Spain Cardinal Buoncow- 
pagni, subsequently Pope Gregory XIII. John Baptist had been made 
nuncio, and for seven years resided with that title at Madrid, whero he 
held, at the baptismal font, Isabella, the eldest daughter of Philip IL On 
his return to Rome he resigned, without 2 pension, the archbishopric of 
Rossano; and Gregory XIII. sent him as nuncio to Venice, whence Greg- 
ory removed him to be for a year governor of Bologna. Thence he pasxod 
to Cologne, to aid the bishop of Liege in bringing about treaty that would 
restore peace between the Catholic king and the United Provinces. At 
length, after this active life, full of important services to the Church, he wan 
created by G-egory XIII. cardinal, on the 12th of December, 1583, and 
sent as legate to Bologna. 

After the funeral of Sixtus V., on the 7th of September, when Anthony 
Boecapaduli had delivered a discourse *for the electiog of the successor, 
fifty-three cardinals entered into conclave. An attempt was first made to 
place the tiara on the head of Mark Antony Colonna; but they could 
not agree upon him, and then, by common consent, they elected Cardinnl 
Castagna, on the 16th of September, 1590. He chose the name of Urban 
VIL, that he might not forget, as he said, the urbanity which he wished to 
show to every one. It was said that Sixtus V., who greatly loved him, pre- 
dicted his elevation. It is related that, as they dined together at a country 
houce, Sixtus helping himself to some pears, found a decayed one, and suid : 
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* Just now the Romaus do not like pearé (Peretti) ; they will soon have (Cas- 
tagna) chestnuts.” Desirous of showing the fitness of his name, Urban caused 
the poor of Rome to be numbered, that he might give them alms; and he 
at the samo time granted liberal aid to cardinals whose income was in- 
suflicient. é 

Very carly in his reign he ordered the reform of the datary, and deter- 
mined upon continuing the buildings commenced by Sixtus V., saying that 
when they were finished inscriptions should be placed upon them in honor 
of Sixtus, and not the armorial bearings of the new pope. 

Some of his relations hastened to Rome. He sent them back by the same 
road, without office, dignity, or any other advautage. He signified to his 
nephew, Mario Millini, governor of the castle of Saint Angelo, that he was 
not to accept the title of excellency, which is commonly given by courtesy 
to near relations of a pope. aud forbid any of his kindred to assume a title 
superior to that previously enjoyed. Nevertheless, he gave a canonship of 
Saint Peter’s to Fabricius Verallo, his nephew, exhorting him to keep 
within the primilive moderation, and religiously to exercise the office of 
canon. 

He would not employ any of his relations in the court offices, in order 
that he might dhe more severely punish agents guilty of misconduct. 

The fine qualities of this pope excited hopes of a corresponding adminis- 
tration, when symptoms of illness, which appeared on the day after his 
election, excited fears for his life. From that moment until his*death he 
daily confessed and communicated, and the whole city of Rome incessantly 
put up prayers to God in his behalf. Public pro¢essions were made, the 
Holy Sacrament was exposed, and no pious exercise was omitted to obtain 
from God the restoration of so good 2 pope. 

Then he thought of removing to Monte Cavallo, where the air is purer. 
and many of the cardinals prepared to accompany him. But the etiquette 
which is so austerely observed by the masters of the ccremonies at Rome 
would not allow the pope to be scen in Rome before he was crowned ; and 
instead of his being removed by night, when no one would have seen him, 
the projected removal was abandoned altogether. 

The pope continugd to grow weaker. He confirmed his will, by which he 

‘loft to the Brotherffboa of the Annuntiation his whole patrimony, amount- 
ing to thirty thousand crowns, to furnish marriage portions for poor girls. 
He then returned thanks to God for recalling him so soon, so that he would 
lave no account to give of his papMby. Yet surely he would not have 
blasted the favorable hopes entertained of him. But, at the end of a reign 
of only thirteen days, he died, at not quite sixty years of age, on the 27th 
of December, 1590, without having been crowned. However, the medal for 
hia coronation had already been struck, and it served for his successor, with 
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only the alteration of the name and head. Urban was deposited at the 
Vatican until a tomb was raised for him in the Church of the Minerva. 
The Holy See was vacant two months and seven days.* 


* Short as this xeign was, many medals were strack. The following are in my collection : 

1, Vrnanvs VIL, Port, Max. ANNo I. Reverse: SPONSYM MEVM DECORAVIT CORONA, 
Modal prepared for his coronation. A worban seated, a croaa in her left hand, and a mitre in her 
right. 

2. 810 LVCEAT LYK VEstTRA. A seven-branched lamp, resembling that of Jerusalem on the 
arch of Titus, It is believed that this medal was struck during the conclave, and that the ob- 
ject of the inscription was to solicit a choice such as that which placed the tlara on the bead of 
Urban. 

3. Dexrera Domunt FACIAT VIRTVTEM. The pope on his throne gives a standard to s knoel- 
ing warrior. This medal is supposed to belong properly to the reign of Gregory XIV., who gave 
the standard of the Church to Count Hercules Sirondati, his nephew, on his departare for 
France. In the middle of the standard is seen Jesas Christ upon the cross, and two holy women. 

Du Molinet describes another medal ; 

Nox rorger apacoxpi Allnding to Matt. v.14. ‘The medal represents a city upon » moun- 
tain. A church with s dome, and « column surmounted by a statue, resembling the column of 
‘Trajan or the Antonine column. The mystical sense of this medal is, that the Church can no 
amore be hidden than a city on the top of » monntain. 

Bonanni describes these other medals : 

1, OMNIBYS GRATVs. On the eve of the death of the pope, the churches of Rome were filled 
by the priests and the faithful, praying God to restore the Holy Father to health. After his 
Geath, thie medal was atruck in attestation of the tenderness of all for the pontiff. This picce 
pr sents in the field the tiara suspended. Near the exergne, the globe of the earth attached to 
ta. pontifical crozier and crosa. The globe, here, is the symbol of the universelity of Catho- 
licity. . 

2. Rows. The scene of the Annunciation, This type is often repeated in papal medals, 

3. PopvLi QvIEs ET BEC VRITAS—The repose and security of the people. A young man holding 
the apear and a balance. On the left, at the fret of the young man, 8 helmet. In the exergue: 
Ges. P, R—Genius of the Roman people. No doubt it was lees «fact than an augory which 
suggested this medal. 

4, InyERBO Tro. Saint Peter, surrounded by a glory, in the bark drawing the nets filled 
with Sahes, It is another posthumous homago. 

‘Vennti, in s work upon the pontifical medals,* gives, under the reign of Urban VII, still an- 
other medal : . 

Ivetrrta ET CLEMENTIA OBCVLATA 8VKT. Two women embracing. Subsoquently, tho same: 
suthor saye that thie plece belongs to the reign of Clement XII Mudals struck from two dies 
that do not properky belong together, like this, are not uncommon. They are styled mullcs, 





Yunisnata Bomanorum Pontifiewn, prasantiera per Bodolphinum Venuti Cortonensem aucts ot itivetrata. 
Rome, 1744, 610, 
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233. GREGORY XIV.—a. pv. 1590 


BEGORY XIV, originally named Nicholas Sfronda- 
ti, belonged to a noble family of Milan, which was 
founded by Conrad, a German, who, in the time of 
Otho IV., established himself in Italy. 

The mother of Nicholas. Anna Visconti, died, and 
by the cesarean operation Nicholas was brought into 
the world on the 11th of February, 1535, The infant, 
though for some time very weak, gradually gained a 
little strength, In the course of years he studied, successively, at Perugia, 
Padua, and Pavia, at which last he received the doctorate. While still 
young, he became a member of the household of Charles Borromeo. On 
the 12th of March, 1560, being then twenty-five years old, he nas named 
bishop of Cremona, by Pius IV., who sent him to Trent, in which council 
he drew up the celebrated decree which prohibited the plurality of bene- 
fices.* The Holy See was go satisfied with the services of Nicholas, that 
without his own congent he was promoted to the purple by Gregory XIIL, 
on the 12th of December, 1583, under the title of Saint Cecilia. 

The sacred electors having entered into conclave, to the number of fifty- 
two, on the 8th of October, named as governor of it Octavius Bandini, who 
was afterwards a cardinal. There were several candidates in view @ the 
tiara, Cardinal Montalto supported Cardinal Scipio Gonzaga, who op- 
posed that design with a persistency as noble ag it was courageous, and 
compelled Montalto to abandon his project. 

A great number of votes were united on Cardinal Gabriel Paleotto, but 
he had not a sufficient number; two new cardinals arriving, thirty-six 
yotea were requisite. At length, on the 5th of December, 1590, at about 
seven o'clock (Italian time as to reckoning, but in reality noon), the fifty- 
six electors elected, with open votes, Cardinal Sfrondati, then aged fifty-five 
years. He thus on the instant found himself honored with a charge which 
he had not expected or desired. At the moment he was so astonished, 
that, tuning to the cardinals, who sBluted him as Holy Father, he said: 
“God forgive you! What have you done?”t 

However, he burst into tears, and refused to walk, and his voice was 


* Oldioni, in the additions to Chacon. + Vittorelli, in Chacon, vol. iv., ool-216, 
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choked with sobs, The sedia gestatoria was brought in, and he was carried 
in spite of himself into the Basilica of the Vatican, amidst the acclama- 
tions of the populace, who wished him a long reign. 

It is known that Gregory XIII. gave the purple to Nicholas, and that he 
endeavored to refuse it, exclaiming: “ Why, there is a host of prelates more 
deserving of it than I!” When the cardinals elected him pontiff they ex- 
perienced still greater resistance, but only became the more animated te 
conquer each new repulse. Although he would not utter a word, it was 
necessary that « namo should be selected for him, if he should persist in not 
selecting one for himself. That of Gregory was pronounced, and a feeling of 
gratitude, evidenced by a slight smilo, was his only reply; but it was taken 
for a tacit consent. That stight sign was taken advantage of to prepare for 
the ceremony of the coronation of Gregory KIV., which took placa on the 
8th of December. 

On the 18th of the same month, Gregory took possession of Saint John 
Lateran. * 

While he was cardinal, his modesty, his knowledge, and the purity of his 
morals, endeared him to Saint Philip Neri and Saint Ignatius Loyola. 
Gregory, deeming it a duty to offer the purple to Saint Philip, the saint 
declined it, alleging the same reasons that had formerly been urged by 
Gregory himself; and while warmly thanking him, would not accept that 
honor. It is related that when Saint Philip went to pay his respects to 
Gregory, the latter rose, hastened to mect him, and said to him: “We 
axe greater than you in dignity, but you are fer greater than we in sanctity.” 
He immediately ordered the saint to be seated, and even to resume his 
biretta. 

‘To gpow his respect for the virtues of Ignatius, Gregory, in 1591, confirmed 
the institute and the constitution of the Society of Jesus. 

‘We shall here seo the famous Arnauld d’Ossat, afterwards cardinal, 
figure in a remarkable manner. He will be more particularly spoken of 
when honored with the full confidence of Henry IV. of France. At 
present we confine ourselves to mentioning his proceedings in the service 
and name of Queen Louisa of Lorraine, who wished the Roman court to 
cause solemn obsequies to be celebrated in honor of Henry IIL, king of 
France, her deceased husband, But that prince had died excommunicated, 
and it was difficult to obtain such a compliance from the court of Rome, 
which had not deigned to make reply. D’Ossat at length obtained a 
brief, but it could not have been qiite satisfactory to her majesty. The 
pope, after congratulating her majesty upon her having had Masses said, 
and imposed upon herself fasting and almsgiving for the salvation of sonis, 
proceeded thus: “Ornatus sepultura, dolorie castrum, ef funerie pompa, 
vivorum solulia sunt, non sulsidia mortvorum.  Ptis, certe, animabusque, 
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millie jam culpie obnowie: ad Dominum migrarunt, vilis aut nulla, eepultura non 
nocel, sicut impiis et pecoatorum nexibus detentis pretiosa non prodest—The or- 
namentation of a tomb, the show of mourning, and the funereal pomps, are 
consolations for the survivors, not benefits to the dead. For pious souls 
who, free from sins, have flown to the Lord, it matters little that their bodies 
have a sordid tomb, or none; even as the costliest tomb does nothing for 
the impious, and those who are still bound in the bonds of sin.” 

Following the example of Gregory XIII. and Sixtus V., the pope pub- 
licly renewed, by the constitution Romanus Pontifex, that of Saint Pius V., 
which forbade to alienate or grant in fief the property of the Roman Church. 
The whole city of Rome applauded that just and courageous act. At that 
precise time Alphonsus IL, duke of Ferrara,.visited Rome, accompanied by 
a suite of six’hundred gentlenf&n, Gregory gave him a magnificent recep- 
tion, lodged him in the palace, and treated him the same as he would have 
treated the most powerful of sovereigns. The secret object of Alphonsus’ 
journey was to solicit, in favor of another family than his own, the d'Este 
family, the reversion of the duchy of Ferrara. Alphonsus was the last 
of the house of Este who had enjoyed that duchy, and before dying he 
wished to present that possession to a friendly family, instead of restoring 
it to the Holy See, which was the sovereign of the duchy. Gregory in- 

° trusted the examination of that demand to thirteen cardinals, and, on their 
report, decided that he could not grant that favor without infringing the 
constitution Romanus Pontifex.* 

Unfortunately, attacked by a. feeling of nepotism, Gregory named ag car- 
dinal his nephew, Paulus Emilius Sfrondati, who was only thirty-one years 
of age 

By a new constitution, Gregory confirmed that given by Pius IV. wgard- 
ing wagers upon the length of life and the death of the pontifis, and upon 
the creation of cardinals. Some persons engaged in that illicit and inde- 
cent wagering, in order to save themselves from loss, sometimes disturbed 
the elections; and others, to increase their chance of winning, did not blush 
to circulate calamnies against worthy men who were thought likely to be 
raised to the purple. . 

He forbade the Capuchins to administer the sacrament of penance, in 
order that they might have the more time for the contemplation of divine 
things. But Clement VIEL, in 1698, again permitted them to hear the con- 
fessions of the faithful, 

He published a law upon the gomunity of the churches, and rendered many 
decrees concerning promotions to bishoprics and other consistorial dignities. 


* It is in the Balisriam, vol. v,, parti, p. 246. In the offictal reply, expreasions were chosen 
which scemed to soften the severity of the refusal. 
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On the 6th of March, 1591, Gregory made a second promotion of cardi- 
nals. Among others, it included Octavius Pallavicini, a noble Roman; 
Odosrd Farnese, of the family of the dukes of Parma, and nephew of 
Cardinal Farnese. Odoard was declared protector of the crowns of Ara- 
gon, Portugal, England, and Scotland. 

After consulting the cardinals, the pope issued a bull, at the solicitation 
of Cardinal Bonelli, 2 Dominican, nephew of Saint Pius V. That buff 
granted to the cardinals who belonged to a “religions order, the right to 
wear red hats. Till then they had had to wear hats of the same color with 
the habit of their order. On the 9th of June, the pope himself, previous to 
leaving the Quirinal palace for the Church of the Holy Apostles, to hold a 
papal chapel, placed the red-hats on the heads of Cardinals Bonelli and 
Berner, Dominicans; Boceafuoco, Minor onventual ; and Pettrochini, 
Hermit of Saint Augustine. 

Gregory erected into a religious order the congregation of the regular 
dlerks, ministers to the infirm, founded at Rome by Snint Camillus de Lellis, 
priest of Buclano, in the diocese of Chieti. By the constitution Er omnibus, 
of the 18th of March, 1586, Sixtus V. had approved the congregation, but 
declared that the vows must be spontaneous, 

In the castle of Zagarolo, an estate situated twenty miles from Rome, | 
which belonged first to the house of Colonna, then to that of Ludovisi, and® 
then to that of Rospigliosi, the final correction was given to the Bible. 
That care had been intrusted to sis able theologians, presided over ly 
Cardinal Mark Antony Cofonna. o. 

Few persons had as yet noticed the tendency towards nepotism from 
which Gregory had been unable to free himself. That disease of the pon- 
tific@@court soon manifested itself more fatally. ‘he pope named hi~ 
nephew, Hercules Sfrondati, general of the Holy Church,* and scnt him 
into France at the. head of an army of six thousand Swiss, two thousand 
Italian infantry, and « thousand horse. These troops were to assist the 
French Le.guers, who were fighting against Henry IV. Subsequently, the 
pope sent into France, as his nuncio, Marsilins Landriani, who was the 
bearer of two monitions:« One of those documents concerned all persons 
who should espouse the party of Henry, and the other was especially di- 
rected against such nobles as should not abstain from encouraging heresy, 

Spondanust affirms that besides these monitions, Hercules Sfrondati was 
provided with a bull which directly excommunicated Henry of Navarre. 

That was the last effort of this pope's Power. He waa suildenly taken 
ill. He was removed to the palace of Saint Mark, at Rome, which the re- 


* Bee, in Life of Urban VIL, p. 874,  medsl attributed to him, but evidently belonging to 
Gregory XIV, 
4 Annal Beeles,on 1591,n.4 
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public of Venice had momentarily restored, and that-building was sur- 
rounded by gates and guards to prevent approach. But the condition of 
the pope wes not to be ameliorated, and he himself considered that he was 
in great danger. Then he had all the cardinals sommoned around him. 
He represented that his incapacity for government was still farther in- 
creased by his infirmities, and he entreated that, even during his life, they 
vould elect a successor. That demand was in opposition to a host of con- 
stitutions that had always been respected. The cardinals at once declared 
that they would not consent to be guilty of such an act. Then he exhorted 
them to choose, after his death, a successor worthy of the pontificate, and 
to choose him promptly, without cabals and without contests.* 

To the other sufferings of Gregory wee added those of the disease 
known by the name of the Rr. Life was no longer for him any thing 
but @ long torture. 

Campana relates, tRat to relieve the sufferings of the patient, even pul- 
verized precious stones and gold were administered to him. Muratori, on 
that subject, remarks: “This good pope, then, was surrounded either by 
stupid physicians or culpable ministers.” The pope soon sank under the 
violence of his sufferings, and died on the 15th of October, 1591, at the age 
of fifty-six. He had governed ten months and ten days. He was interred 
in the Vatican, towards the middle of the Gregorian chapel, near Gregory 
XIIL, in a tomb almost destitute of ornament.t 

This pontiff, although he yielded to nepotism, was distinguished for his 
noble virtues. During his short pontificate,@he expended considerable 
sums in favor of the poor. Some of his ministers did not serve him with 
that sentiment of obedience which a minister ought never to forget. Dur- 
ing @ scarcity, the pope himself was left to see personally to the@@are of 
obtaining « supply of grain. A great number of people in Rome and tho 
vicinity died, nevertheless, in consequence of that scarcity. Gregory per- 
sonally visited the sick, and only consented, to take a little nourishment 
after he had assisted those who were on the point of sinking undersso much 
suffering. 

All admired his constancy, his piety, his temperance, and a fund of moral 


* Cardinal Augustine Valerio wrote a little work on this allocation of Gregory. He breathed 
the moet plous sentiments, and an invitation to concord which drew toare from al] present. 

+ I possess three medale of this reign, + 

1. Qaxaonrve XIV., Pont. Max, Rercree, ame inscription. In the field, the tiaragund keys, 
On a shield of four quarters, tho armstef the Sfrondati family. 1 and 4, branch stripped of 
leaves; 2 and 3, « Isurel. The origin of the name of that family is eaid to be as follows. 
Conrad, the founder of it, ane day in battle, broke his sword. On the instant, he tore a limb fram 
atres, stripped the loaves from it, and thus rendered it ¢frondata, literally Yafices, and with that 
new weapon rosumed the fight. Being: victorious on that occasion, he placed that branch in two 
‘quarters of his blazonsand for the other quarters he received permission from Henry ill. to place 
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purity, which had made him remarkable from the period of his being 
created a bishop. Little inclined to interfere in foreign politics, ho un- 
fortunately listened, sometimes, too trustingly to Philip II., who was the 
avowed enemy of Henry IV., of France. The bull which was issucd 
against the latter prince, who was already prepared to learn and to profess 
our holy religion, retarded the success of that difficult negotiation. Threats 
were the least likely of all means to succeed with Heury IV. « 
The Holy See was vacant thirteen days, ° 


the lnurel, Inesch of the quarters 1 and 3, stars aro also distinguished, This medal is engraved 
with great freedom and boldness. 

2, ConsecRaTio, Not in Du Molinct or Bonanni; given in Venuti, p 181. Tho pontiff is 
consecrating « bishop; two cardinals aad other aselstantg holding the candles. 

8. Drmpve rams satynas. Du Molinet hes given iption correctly. Bonanni gives 
the legend incorrectly. Abundance, with a cornucopia and an ear of wheat. Struck after the 
scarcity, 

On the three medals the head of the pope has a long white cap, which almost entirely covers it, 

Du Molinet gives also: ° 

1. Dexrmra Dosa Factat vretTvTEM. Described by us ag medal of Urban VII, | 

3. A TEMPORSLI aD ATERNVM. Roma. The Blessed Virgin throned, holding the infant 
Jesus, who places a tiara upon the head of a kneeling pope. 

3. In Guam Pausrrranv. Roma, 1391. The Holy Ghost descending on Christ and the 
Blessed Virgin. The Philippines were discovered in 1521, and ocoupled by the Spaniards in 1542, 
under Charles V. The Hermits of Saint Augustine, and the Reformed Franciscans, carriod the 
faith thither, The first bishop of Manilla was Dominic de Balazar, who, from the order of the 
Dominicans had passed into that of the Jesuits, Urban VIL and Gregory XIV. had granted 
many privileges to those islands, This medal wes struck by order of Cardinal Paul Sfrondati, 
nephew of that Iast pope. Ten thonsand of these medals were sent into thoee islands, with in. 
dulgences attached to their possedbn. 

The head of Jeaus is surrounded by the nimbus, as also is that of the Virgin. The Mother of 
God has a veil like that seen upon Philistis, queen of Syracuse. 

4, GaeG@em NE DEsERAS, The pope in prayer, his crozier in his left hand. On the right, 
three Pip ; on the left, the tiaraon a bill, Bonanni, who thinks that the medal doos not belong 
to this reign, gives also: 

IverTnR FLYE MEL. Some authors think the three trees represent the Universal Church, 

The shower of honey is ill expressed by the artist; it rather suggests rays of light descond- 
ing in perpendicular lines from heavep. A shower of honey shoald be expremed by something 
thicker ang leas distindt. The shower of honey so solemnly invoked fell not upon the reign of 
Gregory XIV. 
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234. INNOCENT IX.—a. p. 1591. 


Facchinetti. He was born on the 20th of July, 
1519, at Bologna, of a senatorial family, native 
i of Novara. After receiving the grade of doctor, 
Sy John Anthony set out for Rome, where he be- 
if came secretary to Cardinal Ardinghelli. Sub- 
>2).- sequ@itly, he was governor of Parma, and bishop 
Se. = of Nicastro, in Calabria. In 1561, he went tq the 
a Council of Trent. Gregory XIV. named him 
cardinal on the 12th of December, 1583. After the funeral ceremonies of 
Pope Gregory XIV., fifty-six cardinals met in conclave, and on the 29th of 
October, 1591, they elected, in open scrutiny, Cardinal Facchinetti, who 
was then seventy-two years of age. He took the name of Innocent IX, in 
memory of Innocent IIL, a famous jurisconsult, and was privately crowned 
on the 3d of November, in the same year. On the 8th of that month he 
went, mounted on a white mule, to take possession of Saint John Lateran. 

Faithful to ancient custom, the pope announced the news of his exalta- 
tion to the patriarchs, archbishops, and bishops.» 

He immediately confirmed the bull of Saint Pius V., which forbade the 
alienation of the territories of the Roman Church.* 

Then a scarcity occurred; and the pestilence, though weaker, stil, con- 
tinucd its ravages. The pope caused the price of bread to be lowered, and 
distributed relief to the poor. To meet this, he preferred to borrow 
forty thousand crowns, rather than touch the treasure left by Sixtus V., in 
the castle of Saint Angelo. Innocent said that it was useful that a treasure 
should remain in Rome, at the disposal of the Christian republic. Car- 
dinal Gaetani, heving solicited the pardon of Jabn Anthony Orsini, with a 





* We havo only two medals of this pontiff. 

1. Inxocenttus IX. Port. Max. Reverse: Roma resurcuns. We have eecn thie seme type 
under Paul IV 2. Recta conve, 1601. Angel offers the tiara, A 

Tn Dn Molin t, we find: 

1. Pro Prnarrrrs Et aLm@ Tho figure of Chriat. 3, Ix VERBO TVO LAXABO RETE. Saint 
Peter casta the net upon the shore. Christ extends hia left hand. 

In Bonanni, we find : 

Innocantro IX. Pont. Max. Argent, an oak vert—the arms of the Facchinetti | Above, the 
keys and tinra, We bave mentioned a similar medal under Julius I. 

Almost al! the other modals are repetitions, 

Vor, T.—56 
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sum of money as the price of that pardon, the pope was indignant, and 
replied: “We require not money, but obedience.” From all circumstances, 
it has been concluded that if the reign of Innocent had been longer, it would 
have been a happy one. The Romans agreed in recognizing, in this pope, 
® matured wisdom, a pure life, liberality, magnificence, and experiance in 
business. ° 

On the 80th of December, 1591, he fell dangerously ill, and died, having 
governed the Church only a little more than two months, 

Rome then had to bewail the loss of three sovereign pontifis in lesa than 
sixteen months after the death of Sixtus V. A 

Tnnocent IX. was removed from Monte Cavallo to the Vatican, where his 
ashes repose im the subterranean church. 

He had a handsome countenance and a Mfty stature. Fasting, however, 
had injored his health. It was his custom to eat only once a day, and in 
the evening. Among his effects was found a small mirror, divided into two 
parts: upon the one was painted a death’s head, and upon the other a 
faneral procession. It was thus that he reminded himself of death, for 
which he daily accustomed himself by looking at that mirror. 

The Holy See remained vacant one month. 


235. CLEMENT VITI.—a. pv. 1592. 


2LEMENT VIL. (Bippolytus Aldobrandini), of a very 
om iMlustrious Florentine family, was born on the 24th 
of February, 1535, in the city of Fano, where his 





a poe? father, Sylvester Aldobrandini was pontifical gov- 
i. ica « emer, having been driven from Florence, where ho 
N i" had boon secretary of state, by the enmity of Duke 
2 ON Meee Alexander de Medici. Hippolytus studieg juris- 
Fee, Se pradence, and took the degree of doctor. At an 
early age he excelled in Greek and Latin poetry. At Rome he became con- 
-sistorial auditor. Sixtus V.—and it was « striking mark of confidence— 
made him detary, on the 17th of May, 1585. Onghe 18th of December, of 
the same year, the pope created Hippolytus cardinal, and sent him as 
legate to Poland to solicit the liberation of Maximilian, archduke of Austria, 
who was" held prisoner by the Polea, @he Holy Bee never ceases to tako 
an interest in the sufferings of the unfortunate. The nuncio succeeded in 
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his mission, and restored peace between Austria and Sigismund, who had 
succeeded Stephen Battory. 

After the funeral of Innocent IX., fifty-two electors entered into conclave 
on the 10th of January, 1592. In this conclave several parties arose: on 
the one: side, the Montaltists, headed by Cardinal Montalto, nephew of 
Pope Sixtus V.; and on the other side, the Spanish party. The latter 
showed s preference for Cardinal Santorio, who, on the 11th, was on the 
point of being elected by adoration. Thirty-five of the electors hed given 
their votes; but Cardinals’ Altemps, Gesualdi, and Colonna put a stop to 
the tumult, which for several hours prevailed in the chapel. They con- 
strained those who were clamoring for the adoration to consent to the seru- 
tiny. Here Santorio, a fanatical partisan of the Spanizh faction, had no 
more than thirty votes—five Yoo few. But Providence had decreed the 
tiara to Aldobrandini. A single cardinal was here seen to exercise 8 sort 
of power of exclusion. Cancellieri thus relates the fact: “The cardinals 
were divided into two parties. Ascanius Colonna desiring the elevation of 
Santorio, cardinal of San Severino, wished the electors to proceed by way 
of adoration. The excitement of the two parties was so intense, that the 
Spanish party shut themselves up in the hall of scrutiny, while the other 
party retired to the Pauline chapel, and every thing seemed to menace 
scenes of violence. The tumult was such, that the senior cardinals could 
not count the votes, which, at that instant, were sufficient—thirty-five, 
Ascanius received a slip of paper from his relative, Mark Anthony Colonna. 
Ascanins read it, and exclaimed, dacaniue will not have San Severino for 
pope, because he is not the choice of God, And he rushed from the chapel, in 
apite of the afforts of the other catdinals to detain him. The effect of this 
renunciation was so rapid, that Santorio (San Severino) was at once excluded 
by a very grest number of votes. Other candidates were proposed, but 
rejected. A cardinal suddenly named Aldobrandini, He was accepted with 
acclamation, and elected at nineteen o'clock {Italian reckening), ¢. ¢, noon, 
on the 19th of January, 1592. 

“The electors had been impelled towards that choice, not only by the 
esteem in which they held Cardinal Aldobrandini, but.also from his being 
only fifty-six years old; for all the cardinals obeerved that they had had to 
deplore the death of three pontifis, whose united reigns hed occupied only 
sixteen months.” All these observations of Cancellieri are confirmed by 
Novaes. 

Before accepting theedignity, which he bad not contemplated, Aldobran- 
dini demanded perntisaion to approach the altar. ‘Yielding to an impulse 
of sublime humility, he said, with an emotion that excited universal enthu- 
sissm: “O my God! let my tfiiue dry up, that I may not consent to 
this election, unless it be for the good of thy Church, which I love from the 
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very bottom of my heart, and of Christendom, whose glory and prosperity I 
desire.” This admirable manifestation of modesty greatly impressed the car- 
dinals, Thoy vent for the pontifical vestments. They almost forcibly seized 
the cardinal, and attired him. He kept silence, but, when he saw them 
remove his red cassock, which he was never to see again, he exclaimed: 
“Give us back our beads and the office of the B. Virgin, which are the 
witnesses of our devotion.” Aldobrandini could no longer withhold his 
consent, as he had used the papal first person ploral—* Give us back our 
beads ;” and he declared that he would take the name of Clement VIII. 
The name had once, bean given him by Saint Philip Neri, who predicted 
that he would one day become pope. On the 2d of February, the pope was 
ordained bishop by Cardinal Alphonsus Gesualdi, dean of the sacred col- 
lege, and then crowned by Cardinal Sforza, first deacon; and on the 12th 
of April he solemnly took possession of Saint John Lateran. Olement 
made the distribution (presbyterium) of the pieces of gold and silver, that 
had not been made for some time previously. : 

‘When the pope had regulated some urgently important matters, he estab- 
lished a congregation under the title of The Visitation. It was to examine, 
in detail, all the churches, monasteries, colleges, hospitals, and brother- 
hoods of Rome.. The first visit was made to Saint John Lateran, so that the 
example should strike all the administrators, and warn them to bring under 
better regulation the affairs intrusted to them. On all sides divine worship 
‘was restored, and a strict decorum was re-established: abuses were cor- 
rected: the eye of the master was everywhere, and every subaltern knew it. 
The guardian was ever there, watchfnl, and determined to maintain order. 
Every one could make his complaint: There are many other countries 
where such visitations would be permanently useful. It isnot easy to say 
how much woukt be profitably borrowed from Rome, in the way of whole- 
some customs. 

The constitution, Graves e¢ Diuturnas, of the 25th of November, 1593, in- 
stitated th- ‘exposition nemed of the Forry Hovss, in all the churches of 
ame, to Shey the Holy Hecramaset: skool be’ exposed cay and might: 00 
every day in the year. 

This pious institution, which Paal V. renewed, by granting « great num- 
ber of indulgences, on the 10th of Msy, 1606, was adopted in many cities, 
not only in Italy, but in many other nations. Moreover, it had Seen already 
known in many churches of the first order. 

Two sons of the elector of Bavaria at thia time visited Rome, to offer, in 
the name of their father, their veneration to Pope Clement, The pontiff 
received them-with tender affection, and in s consigtory seated them next to 
the cardinals. @ 

At this time died Alexander Farnese, duke of Parma, one of the most 
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famous captains of bis time, who had commanded armies against Henry 
TV., king of France. Clement bewailed Farnese, and ordered magnificent 
funeral ceremonies for him in the Vatican Basilica. 

The pontiff was also much afflicted by the death of Alphonsus Gonzaga, 
lord of Castelginfredo, which was under the pontifical protection. 

The fatal custom of duelling, somewhat abated since the Council of Trent, 
again required the attention of the popes. Clement forbade those combats, 
under the severest penalties, by his constitution thirty, of the 17th of 
August, 1592, requiring duellists and seconds to be prosecuted. He also 
threatened to lay under interdict any places which by their law authorized 
or even tolerated duelling. He exhorted princes fo enforce the execu- 
tion of the measures prescribed by that bull, and severely to punish de- 
linquents. Many sovereigns promised to put it in practice, as far as they 
had power, those wise instructions; for at that time, in the habits of the 
people, and in some remnants of the feudal law, there were obstacles that 
only religion could overcome. 

About the year 1586, Sixtus V. had erected into a religions order the 
Hospitallers, known as the Fate bene Fratelli. Clement, in 1592, restored 
the order to the position it held under the reign of Pius V., eo that it no 
longer was a religious order. 

Clement's brief for the suppression was accepted in Italy, but not in 
Spain, where Philip I. refused to give it the royal exeguatur. The same 
occurred in Russia, in 1763, at the suppression of the Jesuits by the brief 
of Clement XIV. But this state of things did not last. Paul V., by two 
briefs, in 1611 and 1617, restored them to the dignity of a religious order, 
and inferred that the Spanish members had not ceased to be religious, 
although the brief of Clement VIII. had not been received in Spain. 

Meanwhile, the Holy Father, by letters of the 15th of April, 1592, com- 
manded his legate to the League of Paris, Cardinal Philip Sega, to watch 
that the faith did not suffer in France, which had recognized a king who 
was still a Calvimist. On the other hand, Henry, gently urged by the 
Roman court, with all the delicacy thet such circumstances required, and 
seeing that he could not easily hold the throne of France if he persisted in 
the errors of Calvinism, asked his Huguenot ministers if he could be 
saved in the event of his becoming a Catholic. They replied affirmatively. 
Then he shid to them, “ Certainly, then, it will be better that I shall go to 
heaven as king of France, than only as king of Navarre.” From that mo- 
ment, the prince received instructions in the dogmas of our religion from 
David da Perron, a former Calvinist, but sincerely converted to the faith. 

The particulars of the negotiation tending to restore Heary to the bosom 
of the Church naturally find thefplace here. 

We have already mentioned that 4 French agent, Arnauld d’Ossat, om- 
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ployed in the French king’s embsaay at Rome, had solicited from Pope 
Gregory XIV., on behalf of Louisa of Lorraine, widow of- Henry IIL, that 
solemn obsequies should be performed in honor of that prince, and that 
thus the excommunication shoald be revoked which had been pronounced 
against him by Sixtus V. D’Ossat,as we shall see, was to become the 
almost sole confidential servant of Henry IV., and it will not be useless to 
give some particular description of a personage who was to earn eo bonor- 
able a reputation in a difficult negotistion.* . 

The papal absolution of King Henry IV. “was thwarted,” says d’Ossat, 
“by the duke de Sesso, the Spanish ambassador, and by the Lorraine 
princes.” The French Huguenots themselves, much attached as they were 
to Henry FV., whom they had assisted with both sword and purse, did not 
desire his reconciliation with the Holy See, preferring, as they did, their 
own individual passion to the safety of the royal person and the pacification 
of the kingdom, which depended entirely upon the Roman absolution. 

Henry IV., whose sincerity was beyond all doubt, attentively read d’Os- 
sat’a correspondence, which exposed all the difficulty, and he deemed it 80 
prudent and judicious, that he wrote to d’Ossat, announcing the departure 
of the dake of Nevers for Rome, and requesting d’Ossat to act in concert 
with him. 


* Arpanld d'Ocest wes born on the 28d of August, 1086, at Comagnabere, a village in the 
diocese of Auch. His father died when he was nine years old, and so poor that he waa buried 
by charity. Thomas de Marca, » neighboring gentleman, educated him with the young lord of 
‘Castelnau de Magnoac, his lordship’s nephew end ward. D'Oveat eo’ applied himself, that four 
years later ho wae tutor ta his former fellow-stadent. In May, 1559, they both went to Paris, 
and Thomas do Marca, pleased with d’Osst’s prudent conduct, placed other young’ relatives 
under his care. In 1563 he read Jaw at Bourges, under Cujas, and became a Mcentiate, on which 
he was admitted as an advocate in the Parliament of Paris, trosting to assiduons study for suc: 
cons. In 1664 he sent to tho prem a defonce of the Dialectic of Pierre de le Ramée against 
Jacques Charpentier, » doctor of medicine. Charpentier replied in terms of insult, Paul de 
Fokx took d’Ossat to Rome in 1574, and when appointed embassador in 1580, made him secre. 
tary. D’Oseat then commenced the diplomatic career. Mr. de Folx dying st Rome, at the close 
of 1582, Cardinal d'Eate, protector of the affairs of France, offered his house to d’Osmat. Car- 
dinal @’Eate, fooling that be was dangerously il!, sigued a will, in which, smong other bequesta, 
he left d’Osaat the sum of four thousand Roman crowns. Donbting the seal and prownptitude of 
the executors whom he had named, he ordered thet a diamond, valued st twenty thousand 
crowns, shouid be st once given to d‘Oseat, sa an instalment of the bequest D/Ovat had only 
the stall emolument of his post as councillor to the presidency of Melun. He had 20 benefice, 
yet be refnsed to accept the pledge which the cardinal wished him to have* Cardinul ds 
Joyeuse having succeeded to Cardinal d’Bste as protector, received d’Oseat kindly, and geve Lim 
a priory. Henry III. offired him the post of secreteay of state ; but d’Ostat declined Ht, belioving 
it sought by de Villeroy, who hat befriended him. D’Gesat's delicecy exnited in de Villeroy » 
ferling of gratefal respect, which sever left him. 1/Qaest in vein andesvored to obtain the col- 
ebration of the obsequies of Henry TIL, at the instance of that prince's wilow, Louias of Lor- 
raine. Nevorthelam, it was not thought at Paris negotiator had been wanting in scal 
Or ability, See Life of Cardinal d’Oesst, in the. Ge Cardinal @Geect. (Avsteriam, 5 
-vels, 19me., 1714) « 
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_ Clement VIL congratulated d’Ovsat, and told him that he should be 
pleased to treat with him, and that’ the selection of such a plenipotentiary 
could not but increase the favorable disposition of the Roman court. Mean 
time, the king’s ministry at Paris imagined that the French prelates could 
give absolution to the king at Patis, saving the authority of the Holy Apos- 
tolic Bee, 

The cardinal of Placentia, legate in France, endeavored to prevent such 
an invalid absolution, by a letter which he addressed to all the Catholics of 
the kingdom. In that letter, the cardinal stated that Henry of Bourbon, 
who styles himself king of France and Navarre, haying called upon the 
French prelates to give him absolution, the legate believes it to be his duty 
to announce that the excommunication pronounced by Sixtus V. against, 
Henry is and still remains effectual, and that the sovereign pontiff Clement 
alone can absolve the king from it. 

Notwithstanding this notice, Henry IV. allowed himself to be persuaded 
that he could make his abjuration in the hands of the archbishop of 
Bourges, in the presence of Cardinal de Bourbon Vendome, and of seven 
or eight bishops. Chancellor de Ohiverny says that the king deter- 
mined to perform the osremony in the abbey church of Saint Denis, 
in testimony that he desired to live and die, like the kings who are buried 
there, in the bosom of the Roman Church. As to the absolution, the arch- 
bishop pronounced it in these terms : “Saving the authority of the Holy 
See, I absolve thee from the crime of heresy and apostacy ; I restore thee 
to the holy Roman Church, and admit thee to her sacraments. In the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” According 
to this condition, the king was still in need of the sbsolution of the pope, 
or, at the least, the confirmation of that of the bishops. On that aecount 
it was that he wrote the following letter to Clement VIIL,, in his own hand: 


“«Moer Hoty Farner : 

“Having, by the inspiration which it has pleased God to give me, become 
convinced that the Roman Catholic Apostolic Church is the trae Church, 
full of trath, and in which lies the salvation of men; comforted still further 
im that faith and credence by the instruction given to me by the prelates 
and doctors in the holy faculty of theology, whom to that end I have called 
together, 6n the points which in past fime had separated me from the 
Church ; I am resolved to unite myself to that holy Church, and to live and 
-die in her, with the aid of Him who has mercifully called me to her; and 
to make & beginning in that good work, after having been received to do so 
by the said prelates, with the forms and ceremonies which they judged 
necessary, accordingly I have willingly submitted myself. On Sunday, the 
25th of July, I heard Mass; and joined my prayers to those of other good 
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Catholics, as incorporated in the said Church, with the firm intention to 
persevere in the same all my life, and fo pay due obedience and respect to 
Your Holiness, as was done by all the Most Christian kings my predeces- 
sors. And assuring myself, most Holy Father, that Your Holiness will 
rejoice over this holy act, so fitting to thé place where it has pleased God 
that it ahould be done, I have deemed fit, while waiting to pay my duty 
more fully by a formal embassy, to give by these few lines from my own 
hand the first testimony of my filial devotion to Your Holiness, earnestly 
entreating you to receive it in the spirit in which it is dictated by a 
most sincere and affectionate heart, hoping by my actions to merit your 
holy benediction. And with this, most Holy Father, I pray God that he 
will preserve you in perfect health, for the good government of his holy 
Church. 
« Henpy, 


“ From Baint Denis, the 18th of August, 1593.” 


Reasoning from a letter written by this prince to the duchess of Beaufort, 
it has been said that he had manifosted less decided sentiments ; that he 
had said that he should be made to hate Saint Denis. And something was 
said about a'perilous leap. We must reply that Henry had not yet eub- 
jected Paris, and was in a really dangerous position. Commanding a mixed 
army of Catholics and Protestants, he was closely watched by both parties, 
As he passed in front of his guards, he saw a crowd of those Protestants 
who bad been mutilated in his service, and who looked upon him witl a 
respect that was ‘mingled with grief and compassion, perhaps, and even with 
something of menace. On entering his council, he saw Rosny, with his 
stern ‘brow, and ardent Catholics who were unwilling to be disappointed in 
their hopes, and who were ready to desert a sovereign whom they supposed 
tobe uncertain in his plans. He had promised that he would believe as 
they did; and they awaited, but with no great confidence, the fulfilment of 
that promiac. A third party consisted ofgfriends, both Catholic and Prot- 
estant, of the duchess of Beaufort’s faction, who knew not what to advise. 
By tarns they blamed or applauded. Their sole view was to favor the king’s 
pagsion for a woman who already aspired to share his throne, In wach 
circumstances, a warrior who knew how devotedly the Calvinista had shed 
their blood for him, a prince whape line had so long aspired to the French 
seeptre, and who now saw the day come on which he could, as of right, 
wear a crown, which beldnged to him, and feturn into the trae religion in. 
which he had been reared, and which he had only abandoned on compul- 
sion, and at an age when strength and courage arg uot yet fully developed ; 
8 msa—abd here he is only » men, to be@pitied, carried away by « frantic 
fove which he knew not how to control, and who feared the austerity of 
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Rome, as it was necessary to bend her and solicit a divorce, with the secret 
intention of a miselliance, which made it all the more difficult—a man thus 
distracted might well be inconsistent. 

Clement VIII. was aware of, but digapproved, the step intended to be 
taken’ by the archbishop and bishops assembled st Saint Denis; and sc- 
cordingly, they did not hesitate to give an account of it to the Holy Father, 
in the following letter : 


* Mosr Hoxy Farner: 

“ Post humillima beatorum pedum oscila—After having humbly kissed the 
feet of Your Holiness. 

“We, archfishop, bishops, and ecclesiastics, who are yours in the bands 
of our zeal and of our tenderness, we who have labored for the act concern- 
ing Henry our king returning to the holy Roman Catholic Church, we beg you 
not to see in that act, dictated by the imperative urgency of our affairs, any 
thing to lead you to believe that we have rashly and arrogantly presumed 
or usurped. Your Holiness will judge and openly perceive that all was set- 
tled-and concluded without offence to the dignity of the Holy See, or*the 
respect due to Your Holiness. We shall speedily send one of our number 
to Your Holiness, farther and more clearly to expose and explain whet has 
been done; in the mean time, we earnestly entreat Your Holiness to con- 
sider us true sons of the Church, and filled with love and veneration for 
Your Holiness. May God for many years preserve Your Holiness to his 
Church! 


“Given at Saint Denis, the 6th of August, 1598.” 


Besides the signatare of Cardinal Charles de Bourbon, this letter bore 
the signatures of an archbishop, seven bishops, and eleven abbots and doc- 
tors—twenty signatures in all. 

A truce had been éntered inte, in order to euspend hostilities; but the 
Spanish and the Leaguers were for preventing the people from leaving 
Paris for Saint Denis. In spite of that prohibition, a great number of the 
citizens contrived, by urgency and entreaty, to pass the guard, and quite a 
multitude of Parisians reached the king, whom they loudly appleuded aa he 


D'Osest having reported to the pope the feeling in France on the 
king's conversion, another negotiation emmeeret | more serious than the 
first. 

D'Ossat represented that the reduction of Paris had become more esay 
and more probable; that the Frébch bishops appeared to have rendered a 
service to the kingdom and to the king, without offending the pope, who 
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definitively had the sovereign authority in the matter of absolution. At'the 
same fime Spain insisted that Olement should meet the king's request 
with a direct refasal, and the language of the Spanish ambassador was 50 
unmeasured as to give serious offence to the Holy See. . 

Clement would not refuse audiences to d’Ossat, whom the Italians loved, 
because, as they said, he was “fertile in expedients.” But the negotiation 
lasted several months. 

Meantime, Paris*had recognized the king of France. The 22d of March, 
1594, was a holiday for almost the entire kingdom; and by the effect of a 
singular state of the public mind, the king’s conneil did not so firmly prees 
the request that had so long before been presented at Rome. Some of the 
ministers had raised the dangerous ary— Let us temporize! @pain has too 
much power at the Vatican; let us awaif another reign in Rome!” That 
wish became known to the sacred college. D’Os8at thought it his duty to 
oppose that opinion, and wrote to Henry on the 23d of December. He 
commenced by agreeing with those who anticipated the death of the pope; 
and he then declared that that expectation, too much prolonged, was of no 
advygntage to the interests of the king, aud shows how all would have tp be 
began anew with a new pontiff. 

An animated correspondence ensued between the king and d’Ossat. Tho 
latter also kept in constant commanication with the pope’s nephew, Cardinal 
Aldobrandini, a man greatly distinguished for his intellect. Though searoely 
twenty-four years of age, he had obtained the entire confidence of his uncle. 
D’Ossat having asked. permission from Clement VIEL. to communicate the 
general state of affaira to that nephew, the pope replied: “Tell him every 
thing, even to what we have said in this audience.” Thus the French min- 
ister on this occasion found an opportunity to repeat and strengthen all 
that he had before said, and he gathered the replies which, though substan- 
tially the same, yet often allowed admissions or goncealments to be suffi- 
ciently visible to give the negotiator the advantage. 

Cardinal Lefiino, minister from Venice 40 Rome during the years 1596, 
1597, and 1898, spoke thus of Cardinal Aldobrandini: “He is of a most 
noble nature, and amiable and graceful as can be imagined.- We may add 
that he was very amiable, and thoroughly to be relied upon.” * 

However, there was one ‘point apom which Aldobrandini, with all his ele- 
gance, end d’Ossat with all his seal, could. not come-to an agreement. 
ia er cara a a Datel crate 


© Bes notienble, nye Gounioes, tht al the mea who have been great and hae done noble 
things began when very young. : 

Soles Scion of trig Men oe 

Ante piles ventt, diconda tacendaqus celics. —Punsrvs. 
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the absolution pronounced by the French archbishop and bishops. Aldo- 
brandini, with all the forms of the most exquisite politeness, explained the 
consequenees of that act of the French episcopate. The pope must needs 
treat as a nullity the absolution given by the bishops of France,* who, ac- 
cording to the laws of Rome, had no authority to revoke, or even to moderate, 
or interpret the judgments and cansures of the Holy See. It was said at 
Rome that nothing like that procedure of the French bishops had ever be- 
fore been witnessed, where, in a single morning, insirnction, conversion, 
satisfaction, penance, and absolution had been hurried through sinultane- 
ously. That was the reason why the pope and Aldobrandini made no reply 
when d@’Ossat, a good servant and somewhat exacting Frenchman, spoke so 
much about the Catholicity of the king, and his inflexible determination to 
live and die in the apostolical Roman Catholic religion. 

Meanwhile, Seraphin Olivier, auditor of the rota, an able and courageous 
personage,t said one day very bluntly to the pope: “Most Holy Father, 
permit me to tell you that Clement VIL lost England throngh being too 
complaisant to Charles V.; and that Clement VILL will lose France if he 
continue to be too complaisant to Philip IL” 

This was not quite true. Even without taking into account the inde- 
cision of Charles V., England was destined to fall under the yoke of Calvin. 
Moreover, in our life of Clement VIL, we have shown how muck Clement 
VIL. did to prevent that misfortune. Nevertheless, the words of Monsignor 
Seraphin made # deep impression on the mind of His Holiness. 

D'Ossat being made aware of this incident, returned to the charge, was 
better received, and so wrote to Henry. 

A suspicion was felt by the Council of Paris, from the idea that it was 
aought to impose humiliating terms upon the king. 

On this subject d’Ossat thus expreases himself in a letter to the king: “I 
told the pope that you had been assured that he sought to force your ma- 
jesty to a rehabilitation; that, as regards your private person, you would 
not hesitate to take both sbsolution and rehabilitation, or even more than 
that, reosiving all as tending the more to your advantage, but that the dig- 
nity of @ king of France, which centres in your person, and which has 
devolved upon you by the Salic law, without your even taking it from any 
of your predecessors, together with the pre-eminence of the crown af France, 
and the unanimous consent of the French people, made that remedy repug- 
nant, and required the substitution of eome good expedient. Such an ex- 


# Amelot de in Houssnye, Lettves de f Oseat, t., p. 358. J 

+ Seraphin Olivier waa been at Lone, but brought ap at Bologna, his mother's town. He be- 
longed to the Glivier farally which hed given chancellors to Franoo. He was made auditor of 
the Rots by Saint Pel V.,0n the resnmendation of Charles IX. He was a witty, companion- 
able man. 
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pedient was sought for and found by d'Osaat, because the king, filled with 
prndence and penetration, left freedom of action to that man a0 rich in ex- 
pedients, ‘ ‘< 

At length, Davy du Perron,* bishop elect of Evrenz, was sent to act, in 
conjunction with d’Ossat, as proxy of his majesty, in the great ceremony of 
the absolution. 

D'Ossat, who at first singly conducted that negotiation, had acted so ably, 
that when du Perron arrived he had little more to do than to reap the 
fruits. 

After several conciliatory proceedings, which were approved by the pope, 
du Perron and d’Ozaat, on the 80th of June, 1595, presented » formal ¢p- 
plication to His Holiness, * 

It is true that he treated with lea aaa’ of singular integrity in 
‘business, and who preserved that repu! daring their whole lives. 

“The Holy Father,” says d’Ossat, “on Wednesday, the 2d of Augnst, 
sammoned all the cardinals to a general congregation, and called their at- 
tention to the, eaid business, informing them of all that had been done in it 
from the commencement of his pontificate. He pointed ont all the severities 
which he had used concerning it, and how ineffectual such severities had 
been, seeing that the king had still prospered and established himself in the 
kingdom, notwithstanding all the resistance that could be opposed to him, 
His Holiness proceeded to state that at length he had informed Cardinal 
de Gondi that His Holiness would give audience to any new envoy from 
the Most Christian king, and that thereupon the king had sent Mr. du Perron 
ag the bearer of two letters from his majesty, one of which was in his own 


* James Davy du Perron, reader to Henry IIL, was born on the 25th of November, 1806, of 
Protestant parents. His father was « Protestant minister, named Julian Davy. From his 
earliost years James showed the happlest dispositions, which a good education end the love of 
etady perfected. His memory was prodigious, and his progress was surprising in every etady, 
but mare especially in logic, secience then in great request. Moreover, he had « supple end 
amusing wit, ardrettracted a great number of friends and patrons, Fortune called him to court. 
Ho imthedistely Yenounced Protestantiam, fnd became one of the most sealous defenders of the 
Califo sega. 2x: 1078, being Sey en? a oe eee nee 
greet hall of the Augastinians, pos, peripatetic philosophy and mathematics. In all his digpa- 
tations with the Protestant authors who attacked him he was victorious. 

After the death of Heary INL, de Perron passed into the service of Oerdina! Charles de Bour- 
bon; and formed the third party in favor of that cardinal, whom he hed proclaimed king under 
the name of Charies the Tenth, which hes eubecquenily been more honorebly borne. The 
bishop elect of Evreux tovk a prominent pert in the conversion of Henry IV, and oa the day 
whon the absolution of the king was pronounced st Baint Denis he was at the wide of that princs, 
and rejoteing in his own share of bringing him to the foot of the altar. During the truce, of 
which we spoke some time beak, da Perron gained another complete victory at the aapembly of 
‘Nantes, on the Tt. of Devemhar; he ailenced in debate fourteen ministers, anagng whom were 
the famous Beraz and Rotana, (Gee Du Cardinal £ Ocect, 1771, vol. i, p. 87%) About the menth 
of April, 1605, Henry IV. gave gh Pexton the tie of exmnsilior of stats and fret slmoner, Ghat 
he mirht be able to send him to Rome. 
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handwriting, and explained his request. His Holiness urged that this was 
the most émportant business that the Holy See had had before tt in several centu- 
vies; and His Holiness begged, prayed, and exhorted those assembled 
princes of the Church to consider it well, and to Jay aside all human passion 
and interest, and to have no thought but for the honor of God, the preser- 
vation and extension of the Catholic isith, and the common benefit of all 
Christendom, Hie Holiness reminded them that in this instance they had 
not to deal with the case of s private man detained in prison, but with that 
of very great and most potent prince, commanding armies and mach 
people, and that they ought to consider less that prinbe himself than that 
whole great kingdom which followed and depended upon him, and not to be 
as atrict in absolving from censures as in absolving from sins. The pope 
added that in four or five days that time he would separately consult 
each of the cardinals, in their rank and order, so that in his own chamber 
he might have the true opinion and best advice of each of them; and he 
desired that they would all be prepared. After thus speaking, he caused 
to be read in the said asaembly the two letters of the king and the written 
requeat.”* 

“Qn the following Monday, the 7th of August, the pope began to hear 
the opinions of the said lords cardinals, and partly on account of the slow- 
ness which is natural to Rome, and partly because His Holiness could not 
neglect the general business of that court, he did not finish hearing them 
until Wednesday, the 23d of that month. More than three-fourths of the 
cardinals were of opinion that His Holiness should give the absolution. In 
the week which has elapsed since the pope finished hearing the said 
opinions, we have solicited and treated upon the coiditions of the futare 
absolution, and have come to agreement upon the same. At the least, we 
have said to them, and guarantied in writing, all that we could grant them, 
without reserving any thing to ourselves, and we have declared that we 
could add no more. It would seem that they require more, but more they 
will not have from us ;+ and we require that the business should be ended 
without delay, as we entreated of the Holy Father in the third audience 
given to us by His Holiness, on Monday, the 28th day of this month, We 
then made him, in person, the above declaration,t that we could add 
nothing to the conditions by us previously conceded. Aocordingly, to-day, 
the 30th of August, His Holiness held a consistory, in which he declared to 
the cardinals that, having collected their votes, he found that nearly all were 


© D’Ossat'e Letters, i., p. 663, 

+ This refers to the opposing cardinals, who still wanted to dictate new conditions, and cape- 
cally to Cardival Santorig, or Sen Severino, tho ardent partiean of Spain. 

¢ Tt 4s to be cheerved here that d’Osnat no longer writen slagiy, and that du Perron alao give: 
his opinion, which, throughout the negotiation, is a little lees favorable to Rome. 
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in favor of granting the absolution, and accordingly he had determined to 
ive it, and had already consulted with the proxies as to their conditions, 
the principal and most important of which they had heard from him ; add- 
ing, that he would endeavor to obtain more if possible, and what he could 
not obtain af present, he would endeavor subsequently to obtain by means 
of @ legate, whom he would send, and by means of nuncios whom he would 
keep near the king, and by the ambassadors from his majesty. It now re- 
mains for us to sign the above-mentioned conditions and protzises, and for 
His Holiness to make and publish the decree of the absolution. 

* Meantime there'is great eagerness to draw up the form of the abjura- 
tion and confession of faith that we shall have to make here in the name of 
the king; and the form of the bull of absolution, of which we are to have a 
copy, and on which nothing is to be. dgre without previous consultation 
with us, That done, His Holiness will publicly perform the solemnity of 
the said abjuration and confession of faith, and of the absolution which will 
govern with reference to it, and of the same tenor. And we have the hope, 
almost the certainty, that that will occur on the day of the Nativity of Our 
Lady, the 8th of next month,* and that the same bull, signed and sealed, 
will be conveyed to the king and published in France and in all Christendom. 

“The Spanish ambassador (the duke of Sessa) has always persisted in 
maintaining the king to be impenitent, and that he should on no account be 
absolved ; and in the mean time he has a great number of venal todls who 
have privately aided him, by urging all sorts of pretexts on which the abso- 
lution might be denied altogether, or deferred as long as poasible. 

“Now, the more malignant spirits endeavored to prevent or postpone 60 
great a benefit, the ‘more our Holy Father has caused public: or private 
prayer to be offered up by all.good people in Rome; and the more he has 
himself been assiduous in prayer and in the invocation of the grace and 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost. Besides his customary devotions, which at 
all times are great, on Saturday, the 5th of thie month, the feast of the 
dediestion< $Saint Mary's of the Snows, sccompanied by « emal! number 
of servants, both he and they being barefooted, he went at deybreak from 
his palace of"Monte Cavallo to Saint Mary Major,twhere he prayed at 


 ¥¢ did not oceur till the 17th day of September. 

} Saint Mary Major is one of the four patriarchal Busilicas, and one of the Smest churches 
fn Rome. Is was built in the year 858, by John Patrisi, a Roman, one of the ancestors of tho 
‘house of the Patrist, and under Pope Libertas. (See Life of Pope Liberius). The ground-plan 
ot it was mimcalouty suggested to that pope by a anow that fell on the Exquiline Hill on the 
Sth of August; the church was consequently ealled Saint Mary of the Snow. and Buatiive é- 
deriana, (Fon, 1851, vol. fi. p. 6%) On the tablet of the fine altar of Our Lady, in the Barghess: 
chapel, there is a bas-relief, in gilt branse, representing the miracle of the mow. Ona the Sth of 
ee rae nt tae Racer, omommlam poten ae cevmnered, See She veet bs te 

now. , 
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great length. He returned thence, still barefooted, to his palace, weeping, 
with downcast face, without giving his benediction or looking at any one. 
And on the day of the Assumption of Our Lady, the 15th of the month, he 
retarned at the same hour to the above-mentioned church, barefooted, and 
again prayed earnestly, and still barefooted, said Mass; and then he held 
the chapel of that day, attended by the cardinals in state, whom he awaited 
there more than two hours after finishing his devotions. And, as he daily 
makes some new demonstration of his devotion and piety, so, in the audi- 
ence that we had of His Holiness, on the 28th of the month, he gave us a 
very great and distinguished testimony of his esteém for the king and 
Kingdom of France, and of his paternal affection for both, as will be de- 
clared to you at more secure time and place.” 

‘We may now give the letter to M. de Villeroy, in which d’Ossat announces 
the termination of that business of the absolution. 


“ MONSEIGNEUR : 

“Though not quite so quickly as had been announced to you, yet this 
morning the absolution was given to the king by our Holy Father the pope, 
with all the solemnity and amidst all the public joy that you could desire. 
To communicate this news to you, we dispatch Baptist Mancini,* whom we 
have directed to travel by the safest roads, and to be less careful about 
speed than about safe arrival. 

“Tn addition to the letters we now write, he will deliver éo you the dupli- 
cates of the two previous dispatches, the copy of our written petition to the 
pope, the articles that have been granted in order to obtain the absolution, 
and those which we declined. And if the said Mancini do not so very 
speedily arrive, he is not to be held blameworthy therefor. 

“Bince my letters of the 30th of August and Ist of September, we have 
had much discussion and labor to come to an agreement upon a more terse 
demand which was required from us, and upon the form of the decree of 
absolution that our Holy Father was to give, and the sbjuration and con- 
feesion of faith which we had to make this morning, immediately before the 
absolution. But, at length, all has been done consistently with the dignity of 
the Most Ohristian crown and the tranquillity which is necessary for France, 
so much afflicted by the past eivil wars, those being the two objects which 
wo have kept in view, next after the honor and glory of God, throughout 

“Tt now remains to put in form the said acts, and to expedite the bull of 
absolution, upon which we are laboring with all diligence, in order that his 


© Thun furvene in sport relew the hamblest to the highest plow, (Note by Amabot de ls 
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majesty may receive the whole as speedily as possible, and that his majesty 
and all France may as speedily reap the anticipated benefit. 

“However, the Spaniards have never yielded, although, in the consistory, 
the pope declared his intention to give the absolution. And when they foand 
that they could not prevent its being given, and that, too, at Rome, they did 
their utmost to delay it; at least, to prevent it from being publicly given, and 
to have it unannounced by the guns of the castle of Saint Angelo, and unac- 
companied by any public rejoicings, until, as they urged, the conditions 
should be ratified in France, and an ambassador sent thence to this court, 
at which time they thought that the guns of Saint Angelo might aalute.* 
But the guns were fired this morning, no doubt to the great annoyance of 
Spanish ears, and this evening there are signs of rejoicing which must be 
equally annoying to Spanish eyes.t 

“In my letter of the 80th of August, I‘nentioned that, in our audience of 
His Holiness on the 28th of August, he gave great proof of his esteem for 
the king and for France, and of his paternal affection for both. It was that, 


* This obstinacy in interfaring with the pope’s peculiar concerns, criticising his acta, insulting 
hin conscience, and misrepresenting his anthority, is here courageously expressed. It should 
never be forgotten that if the Spaniard, Cardinal Toledo, had carried into the Spanish camp 
his strength of will, his knowledge, his love of religion, his seel far peace, his spirit ot concord, 
and the just pre@ilectione of his order, the French ministers would have encountered almost 
ingurmountable obstacles. 

+ Francis Toledo, whom the French writers call Tolet, was of neither wealthy nor illustrious 
family. He was born in 1832, at Cordova, a city of Spain, distinguished as the birthplace of the 
two Senecas. Hestadied at the aniversity of Selamsca. His master in philogophy always called 
him the monster of intellect. «(Life of Cardinal &Ossat, vol.'s,, p. 868.) ‘The reputation of Tote- 
do was such, that he was appointed professor of philosophy when only fifteen years of age. Be 
then became a Jemut. His superiors seat him to Rome, as a place of observation worthy of hia 
talents, Popes Saint Pius V., Gregory XIIL, Sixtos V, Urban V,, Gregory XIV., Innocent IX., 
and Clement VOL, honored him with their esteem and confidence. The firet four &f those popes 
chose him for their preacher, and the last three employed him as their theologian in ordinary. 
He wae also appointed to accompany Cardinal hn Francis Commendon, in his legation to 
Germany. He exerted himvelf to form, with the Emperor Maximilian and Sigiemand Auguatns, 
king of Poland, a league against the Turk. Toledo aleo showed himself se good @ negotiator as 
he was a theal Jian, In 1508, Clement VILL rewarded his wervices end his merits by raising 
him to the perple, De Thou remarks that be was the first of his order who was raised to that 
dignity. 

‘The friend of jostics and trath, Cardinal Toledo did not lend himmelf, Spaniard though he 
‘was, to the ambitious views of the king of Spain, but constantly labored for the reconciliation of 
Henry IV. to the Holy Hoo, The duke of Seeco one day said to him: “ Were you as good a Span- 
tard as you are a good theologian, you would not advocate the absolution of Henry 1V.” “And 
you,” replied Toledo, “were you as good a theologian as you are an able ambassador, would be of 
my opinion.” 2 

‘Henry TY. shuwed his gratitade to Toledo on every oppartusity, and when he receive} tnforma- 
tion of the death of that cardinal, he publicly testified his grief, and honored the memory of that 
great man by beviiig solemn services performed in both Paris and Rome. 

Candinal Toledo left several theological works worthy of his great reputation ; but what et{ll 
farther proves his profound guowledge, is the brief addrewed to him in 1584, by, Grqgpay XIiL, 
‘hy which he was made conser of the pope’s own writings, 
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regardless of personal fatigne and great expense, and of the inconvenience 

of leaving his Italian States, he offered to us that he would go to Avignon, 

and if the king would trust himself there, he would there give him the abso- 

lution; or, if his majesty would not go to Avignon, then His Holiness would 

go whithersoever the king pleased, and give the king the absolution in the place 

of the king’s own appointment. But considering the length of time that 

would be required, and the infinite accidents that might occur to prevent 

that journey, and the doubta and suspicions that the past had caused, and 
that this journey might revive in many minds, we entreated His Holiness to 
reserve the execution of that good intent for some other opportunity that 
time might produce for doing some other general good to Christendom, and 
give us speedily the absolution which it was thought was already given, in 
France, at that moment when His Holiness was speaking.”* 


Here we msy usefully give some details upon the ceremony ot the abso- 
lution, 

A scaffolding was erected on Saint Peter’s square, on which was placed 
a very lofty throne for the pope; and ali the cardinals took their places 
below him. The ceremony was commenced by the reading of a decree of 
His Holiness. The pope approved and confirmed all the acts of religion 
that had followed the sbsolution at Saint Denis. The request of the king 
was then read that had been presented by du Perron and d’Ossat, who were 
then introduced. Kneeling, they abjured the errors of Calvinism in the 
usual form. Then the conditions of the absolution were read. Especial 
streas was laid upon a peace to be concluded with Spain; after which du 
Perron and d’Ossat, in the name of the king, promised, upon the holy Gos- 
péls, that he would persevere in the Apostolic Roman Catholic faith, They 
were then conducted to the foot of the throne of Hia Holiness, where, again 
kneeling, with downcast eyes and bowed heads, they recited the Psalm 
Miserere. Ak each verse the pope, having in his hand a long and slender 
wand, like those which the Romans termed Viadicta, and used for the en- 
franchizement of slaves, slightly touched with that wand the ministers of 
the king, aa was the custom of the Church, to signify that Christian liberty 
toas restored to those who had been in the bonds of censure.t 

Then the pope rose, and having, with uncovered heed, recited the uamal 
prayers, resamed his tiara, and, seating himself upon his throne, he raised 
his voice and declargd, thet by the authority of the Almighty, by that of 
the blessed apostles Saint Peter and Saint Paul, and by his own, he gave 


No pope had then beet in France subsequent to the reign of Clement VIL, who, in 1588, 
Peierls aaa aa cts 
dake of Cleans, afterwards Henry I. 

+ De Thon, & xii, book o xiii, p 477, 

Vor, 157 
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to Heury of Bourbon, king of France, absolution from the ecclesiastical 
eensures incurred by reason of heresy. Then the pope gave his benedic- 
tion to the ministers of the king, and said to them : “Yon will make known 
to the king your master, that we have opened to him the gate of the Church 
militant here on earth, and that it is for himself, by s lively faith and by 
works of piety, hereafter to enter into the Church triumphant in heaven.” 
Then, by order of the pope, the hitherto closed doors of the church were 
thrown open, and the Cardinal of San Severino, grand penitentiary, con- 
ducted the French envoys to the church, where the Te Deum was sung 
amidst a great concourse of all orders of the people. Cardinal de Joyeuse 
then condnoted them to the church of Saint Lonis, the national church of 
the French, where the Ze Deum was again sung with an equally numerous 
concourse, and William d’Avanson, archbishop of Embrun, celebrated the 
Mass. In the afternoon the Te Deum was sung the third time at the 
Trinita de Monti, » convent of the French Minims, where the bishop of 
Lisieux* officiated. All the prelates, and the gentlemen, who were subjects 
of the king, and even a great number of Roman prelates and gentlemen, 
followed by an immense crowd, were present at the religious acts of that 
day. The king was prayed for in all the churches, and the Te Deum was sung. 
For three days there were fireworks and illaminations at Rome, in token 
of rejoicing, the Spaniards slone standing aloof. The popular joy’ evinced 
on this occasion was the more humiliating to the enemies of the king, be- 
cause it especially proceeded from the attachment of the people for Henry 
IV. For, not only were the arms of France seen upon many houees, but 
even the poorest people bought Henry's portrait, which had recently been 
engraved, and which was fixed upon the walls amidst cries of Vive le Roi de 
France, who is restored to us! In brief, all were eager to give tokens of 
affection for Henry IV., and of joy at his reconciliation to the Holy See.t 


© Anno dea Cara of Givry, to whom the pope, on his own motion, gave the purple, in 1506. 

+ Unjostr gters in several countries have alluded to some eircametances in the absclutlon of 
Henry (V., pretending that the pope gave Nows with a stick to the two minister of the king. 
Can bad fhith go beyond this? 

‘We must give such writers more correct information. As we have already talefly enid, the 
enfranchisement by the Viadicts waa customary among the Homans, It was introduced in the 
‘Year following the expulsion of the kings, by P. Valerius Publicola, when, to reward the save 
‘who had discovered the eouspitacy of the young Bomang in favor of the Tarquing, he gave him 
hia liberty. That deve was aamed Vindes or Vindicivs. It was from that nates éhat the care. 
mony was called Vindints. After having the slave's hair cut quitegloes, his master took bim to 
the pesstor, to whom, presenting ths slave, he eald: “I wish this man to bs free.” The pretor — 
“ Tell thes that thon art free, acourding to the oustom af the Romane." (Porsive, wat.) Asho 
suid thove wenils, ho tapped him lightly on the heed with a wand, snd op the instgayt the alave 
‘beceane thee and master of himself, 

At the present day, enpecially in She seesning, in the churches which have penitentiaries, the 
Jilgrime knee? at about three yaeda roms shee confemlonal; they cost down Theis apes, snd can 
scareely feel the wand of the penttentisry wisich is laid for an instant upom thelr bend. 
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Bonanni (ii, p. 483), treating of the pontifical medals of this reign, gives 
the following details upon the ceremony of the absolution. 

“Sixtus V. disapproved of the actions of Henry, king of Navarre. As 
that pontiff was of warm temper, and was not timid towards offenders, he 
launched his anathema, in 1575, against Henry, as a heretic and the patron 
of heretics. Gregory XIV., in 1591, ordered the archbishops and bishops 
of France, and all the members of the clergy, to break off all relation with 
the same Henry. Subsequently, Clement VIIL made every effort to save 
the Church of France. He loved that Church, so celebrated for ite an- 
tiquity, its sanctity, and its knowledge, and he assiduously prayed for it. 
According to Baronins (vol. vi), he unceasingly and with tears entreated 
God on behalf of that Church. And that France, daughter of the Clementine 
teare, saw that Church flourish in tenderness, in piety, and in veritable love, 
under Henry IV. and his son. Clement had warned the confederates that 
they were to recognize rights to the crown of France only in a Catholic 
prince, 

“Tn the midst of these perturbations, Henry, struck by the divine light, 
and by the arguments of the Apostolic Church, was instructed in her 
dogmas, learned to detest errors, and professed in Saint Denis the Roman. 
religion, which was that of the holy kings of France. 

“ He successively sent, to ask absolution in his name, Peter de Gondi and 
the Marquis de Pisani, Clement would not listen to either of them. Then 
Henry sent the duke de Nevera, who succeeded in discovering in Clement 
an inclination towards pardon. Subsequently, du Perron and d’Ossat re- 
newed the attempts. They affirmed that Henry from the bottom of his 
heart had renounced all his previous errors. Saint Philip Neri interposed, 
and zealously supported the efforts of the king. On tho 20th of December, 
1695," Clement, in consistory, declared that he had collected the opinions of 
all the cardinals, and that a great portion of them inclined to the reconcili- 
ation, The king’s agents were treated with: the Saint Denis absolution 
was declared null and void. The king was to abjure again between the 
hands of a legate. The prince de Condé was to be recalled from Rochelle 
and reared at Paris, as presumptive heir to the king. The Oatholic religion 
was to be re-established in Bearn, The Council of Trent was to be pub- 
lished and observed. Finally, the king was to notify all the Catholic 
ptinces of his conversion.” 

Bonanni subsequeiitly says that the two agents, taken before the popo, 
pronouneed the abjuration—da Perron alond, and d’Ossat in lower 
tone. They swore upon the Gospels of God, which were placed before 


® Bere Bonar! is in error, Sor the absolotion took plate en the 17th of September, in that 
same your, For the 20th of December we should read the 80th ef Anguat, 1895. 
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them, and Don Cosmas de Angelis then read the decree of absolution. 
Then the pope, with mitre on head, recited the psalm Miserere, and st each 
verse touched the heads of the king’s agents (the wand is not mentionéd). 
All was conducted in the pontifical form, but in that form the wand called 
the Vindicta is concerned. 

‘When the doors of Saint Peter’s were thrown, the Cardinal San Severina 
said to the king’s two envoys: “ Enter, O you whom your king has empowered 
to act for him, enter into the Church of God ; recognize that he incontiderately 
departed from t, and that he has escaped from the bonds of death ; let all hold 
heretical depravity in horror, and adore Almighty God !” 

Bonanni subsequently relates that letters from Henry testified to his 
lively gratitude to the pope; and Henry, in his own letters, speaks of his 
intention to go to Rome to return thanks in person. 

In commemoration of those events a granite column was set up in front 
of the church of Saint Anthony the Abbot, near Saint Mary Major. The 
inscription is given by Bonanni, thus : 


D. 0, M. 
CLEMENTE OOTAVO PONT. MAX. 
AD MEMORIAM 
ABSOLVTIONIS HENBIC! QVABTI 
FRANOLE ET NAVARRA 
‘ REGIS CHRISTIANISGIMI 
Q F A. D. XV. KAL. OCTOREB MOXCY, 


The pope, in addition to all the demonstrations of joy permitted at Rome, 
struck s medal, with his own head on one side, and that of Henry IV. on 
the other.* 

On this cocasion, also, the king gave the cardinals the title of cousin, Till 
then, he them only as dear friend.t 

The from thet moment was destroyed, and was no longer men- 
tioned, excepting in detestation and in denunciation of the fact that, under 
the pretext of religion, Frenchmen had allied themselves with the enemies 
of France herself; and that, consequently, that fair land had for forty years 
been the thaaize of scenes which she shoyld long hava to deplore. 

At the same time, the pope considering that Henry had no children by 
Margaret of Valois (daughter of Henry IL, and sister of the these leat kings 


* den Paak Muay meter ef ponies! eggs, cod Woo Phemttl als omnis 
‘of thin benediction ‘of Henry TF. The first of these works was gublished at ‘Vilertin, tto, in 
1505; the aeoomé, also dto, at Ferra, 1606. . 

{1 me about time hat ney gore of Cayo ait ii Lae th ebb of 
Ciairac, in the dicese of Agen. The chaptes enjoyed the reveness till’ 
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of France, Francis IL, Charles IX., and Henry If), to whom the young 
king of Navarre had been married by force, ordered the delicate circum- 
stances of the ease to be carefully examined; and at length complied with 
the entreaties of the king, who subsequently applied for a divorce, that he 
might be enabled to marry Mary de Medici, daughter of the grand duke of 
Tuseany. 

Previous to the absolution, two fanatics, Peter Barridre and John Chatel, 
attempted the king’s life. The enemies of the Jesuits did not neglect that 
opportunity to tell the prince that those religious had incited the assassins 
to that crime, the assassins being recognized as having studied in the 
schools of the society. The Jesuits were expelled from the kingdom ; but 
Clement, who yielded to no one in esteem and good-will of the society (as 
he himself wrote to the archbishop of Lima), so urgently pressed the mon- 
arch, who did not share the error of a part of his council, that the Fathers 
were recalled to-the kingdom and their colleges. Subsequently, in 1604, in 
spite of the representations of the parliament, the prince gave them the 
magnificent college of La Fléche, where, in token of his sffection, hia last 
will ordered his heart to be deposited. 

On the subject of the Jesuits, the king was accustomed to say: “I ob- 
serve that two classes of persons are opposed to their‘ return ; first, the 
partisans of the pretended reformation, that is to say, the Huguenots; and 
then ecclesiastics, whose life is not very edifying.” 

The barefooted Carmelites having been instituted in 1562 by Saint 
Teresa, assisted by Saint John of the Cross, Gregory XHII. approved the 
reform on the 22d of June, 1580, and separated them from the Great Car- 
melites. Clement completed the separation, and included the discalced Car- 
melites among the mendicant orders. 

In 8 promotion of cardinals, Clement gave the purple to two of his 
nephews. 

‘The missionaries sent to distant countries had not discontinued their holy 
labors, The patriarch of Alexandria, stimulated by the exhortations of 
missionaries, sent to Rome two Egyptian ambassadors, who were received 
with honors by the pope. At his feet they made their profession of faith, 
abjuring the errors of the Greek sect on the procession of the Holy Ghost, 
and on the repetition of Baptism. They sdmitted seven sacraments, and 
declared that they received the first Council of Nice, the first and second 
Council of Constantinople, and those of Ephesus and Obsleedon ; they repro- 
bated the Eatyohian heresy; and finally, in the name of their patriarch, 
they acknowledged the primacy of Rome, reosived the Councils of Florence 
and Trent, and earnestly entreated the pope to unite the ekurches of Egypt 
to the Apostolic Ohurch. The Holy Father sent those ambassadors home 
filled with joy, giving them rich presents, and holy relica. 
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The sufferings of the Catholics of Mofmt Lebanon were from tims to 
. time made known at Rome by monks who visited there, and Clement in- 
trusted an important mission to the Jesuits Dandini and Bruno, who were 
directed to visit in that distant part such Oatholies as revognized the Holy 
See, and to present them with various gifts in money, church plate, books, 
vestments, and a Pontijical, intended for the patriarch. The arrival of those 
Jesuits was joyfully greeted on the mountain, and the ancient cedtrs shook 
with joy. 

In 1596, there was 8 great promotion of cardinals, among whom were— 
Anne de Cars de Givry, of the counts of Limoges, and related to the royal 
house of France, who had several times been ambassador to Rome from the 
princes of the Valois branch,—Saussay has included him in the Gallican mar- 
tyrology ; 2. Camillus Borghese, who hecame pontiff in 1605, under the 
name of Paul V.: 3. Cesar Baronius, born of an honorable family at Sora, 
and sent at an early age to Rome, where he placed himself under the direc- 
tion of Saint Philip, in his congregation of the Oratory, There, by order 
of that saint, he composed that immortal work, the Eoclesiastical Annals, 
which obtained him the surname of the Father of Eoolesiastical History. 
That noble and learned personage, after eloquently preaching in the 
churches of the Florentines, of the Charity, and of the Vallicella, was 
named Librarian of the Holy Church. In 1605, in the conclave which 
elected Paul V., Baronius would have been made pope, there being thirty- 
five votes for him, bnt that his humility and his eloquence turned the elec- 
tors from their determination. He begged so earnestly, and spoke so elo- 
quently, that he succeeded in preventing his own election. 

One of the most glorious works of the pontificate of Clement VIII. was, 
doubtless, the union of the Duchy of Ferrara to the States of the Holy Bee. 
Duke Alphonsus IL, of Este, being without legitimate heir, asked Gregory 
XIV. for permission to bequeath the principality to some of his relations of 
the house of Este, and it is said that Gregory XIV. made ho very great ro- 
sistance. A.phonsus dying on the 27th of October, 1597, it was found that 
he had left will, by which he left as his heir Cusar a'Este, a distant rela- 
tion ; and Cwssr, with the favor of the emperor, caused himself to be crowned 
duka of Ferrara. It was thought that Clement would consent, but while he 
was still a cardinal, he, as strongly as was consistent with reapect, opposed 
the conceasion that had been asked from Gregory. Mow that he hed be- 
come pope, Clement acted in concert with Henry IV. That prinos declared 
that Ferrara was a dependency of the exerchate of Ravensia, formerly given 
to the popes by Pepin, Charlemagne, andl Louis the Pious, In consequence, 
Clement, assured of his right and of © powerful support, would weg 
nize Coser aEate. On these grounds, enumerated in the dio- 
manum (pages 175, 176, and 181), he dectared that the duchy hid reverted 
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to the Holy See. He fulminated serious penalties to deter the usurper from 
taking possession ; and having levied an army, he gave the command of it to 
his nephew, Peter Aldobrandini, with orders to resist the pretensions of 
Cwaar. The latter, alresdy duke of Modena and Reggio, and confident of 
obtaining from the Holy See the rights enjoyed by Alphonsus, at once re- 
nounced his pretensions, and the pspal army occupied Ferrara on the 24th 
of January, 1598. Clement, by the bull Sanctissizaua, declared the duchy of 
Ferrare restored to the Holy See, because, in addition to all other reasons, 
by the terms of a constitution of Saint Pius V. it was forbidden to alienate 
the property of the Church. The duchy was attributed in perpetuity to the 
patronage of the holy apostles Saint Peter and Saint Paul. But the pope 
granted to the duchy of Ferrara the right to keep an ambassador at Rome, 
with the same privileges aa all the other members of the diplomatic body. 

A dispute then arose between the Ferrarese ambassador and the ambas- 
sador of Bologna as to precedence. Each wished to precede the other in 
the ceremonies of the papal chapel. Clement ordered that they should only 
attend there alternately, and never together, so that the qnestion of prece- 
dence was forever decided between them. 

Clement next determined to give his subjects the benefit of his presence. 
He left at Rome, as legate and vice-pontiff,* Cardinal Innico Avalos, of Ara- 
gon, and pet out to take possession of the duchy, attended by twenty-seven 
cardinals, and by a large number of prelates. According to ancient cus- 
tom, a priest bore in front of the pope the Most Holy Sacrament, in a costly 
shrine, under @ rich canopy of cloth of gold. The Ferrarede received some 
privileges ; an imposing citadel was erected, and the pope returned to Rome 
with the blessings of all his subjects. 

He had rotamed to the city only three days, when, on the 234 of Decem- 
ber, the ‘Tiber furiously overflowed its bauks,t and & great number of par- 


* Novas, ix., p. $4, 

+ The famous Jesult Biccioli having with his usual exactitude collected the dates of the inun- 
dations of the Tiber (¢. ill., Ind, iii. of bls Chronology ; Belogna, folio, 1651), gives the falowing 
particulars, “There were inundations in the years 564, 214, 206, 195, 108, and 10 B.C. The 
‘Tiber overflowed wo violently in the year 3 A.C. as te destroy the Publiciua bridge; and another 
in the year 14, which injured that bridge, which had bean rebuilt (sce Bustonins and Tacitus). 
Sach mischief did not occur until the year 68. Again, in 182, there was an inurdation of the 
Tiber (gee Apartion in Adrian); end one in 141, under the reignof Antoninus. That emparor, at 
this own cost, rebailt both peblie and peivate odifioce that the waters had destroyed. Tem yearn 
later, in 151, the Tiber renewed ite ravages ; and again in 161. Other inundations ogsurred in 
292, 411, 568, 570, 685, and 717. In this last year the waters flooded the city fer seven Gays, 
Platinus anys that large hotts passed from Ponte Molle to Gaint Peter's, The sume sqourge 
sifigtad Rome in 778, 701, and 860. During searly four centuries the Tiber wes 2 lows danger 
oun neighbor, and did nat revisit the Pantheon (lwaya the first plane in Boosie to be submerged) 
until 1966) 4nd in 1280, 8 2908 to above four feet at the high altar of the Pustheon. On the Sth 
of Noveurber, 1979, the river ruan to the height ef ten palms, as is stated on the eotumn of the 
Minerva. In the fifteenth contury there were three Inundations—in 1419, in 1476, aad in 1495, 
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sons perished in the fields. A bridge, serving as 8 dam, was constructed 
between Rieti and Terni, so that the waters could not again accumulate zo 
disastrously to the citiaens of Rome. . 

This year, 1698, isfamous. Philip II. died on the 13th of September, 
aud about the month of October an agent of Rosy procured she last 
will of that prince, or, rather, the copy of the discourse or treatise which, 
when dying, he addressed to his son. We give it, because it often 
touches on the policy of the court of Rome st that time, and is a confes- 
sion of all the sentiments which, during a long reign, animated the son of 
Charles V. 

The king of Spain thus addresses his son, who was sbout to be Philip I. 


“ Prince :—Seeing that I have reached the end of the time ordained by 
Heaven for my earthly rule,* as you are at the commencement of yours ;+ it 
seems to me that I might reasonably be blamed for lack of prudent judg- 
ment, or a failare in affectionate care for you, were I to leave you, young a8 
you are, heir to so many great kingdoms, states, territories, and lordshipes, 
without at the same time giving the precepts, advice, and opinions that an 
almost unlimited experience, difficulties, Jabors, projects, and pretensions, 
mainly useless, have taught me (though too late for my own good and repose, 
and those of my peoples and my neighbors), to be not at all neceasary to 
tender so important 8 government as yours is about to be (extending over 
so many peoples, languages, and various nations, eo distant from each other, 
and separated by such vast extent of land and sea), wise, just, and prudent, 
and consequently mild, fortunate, and prosperous, and far less rife than 
mine has been of griefs, cares, and anxieties, of which you will one day 
have to give an account, as I shortly must, to Him who is the King of kings, 
in whose presence all subterfuges and disguises are vain. He knows the 
inclinations, the intentions, and the secrete of the hearts of all men, even 
before they have conceived their thoughts. And he can fulfil his judg- 
ments upon tue greatest and most powerfol earthly monarchs, as, without 
seeking proofs in older histories, I at this moment am a proof, by the ox- 
treme languor to which I have for months been reduced, together with 


there were inundations in 1514 and 1590, the lateer being higher by eight palme 

than any former ohe. Then followed thoes of 1647, 1571, 1880, and 1006; 1008, 1687, 1647, and 
1000. Isaw that of 1605, under Pius VE. The pontiff was then at Pasta, but bis worthy min- 
ios Comes scmsg Se actin an parses my cpeiane citar, Samy Moved © Se 
inhabitants who hed fed to ‘howe-tops. . 

© He was born st Wellédelid, in 2887, the year of tee sack of Bxens, cad eum the pm ct 
Charlee V, sud Yatella of Parngs!. When tweakraine yoam olf, be became king offipole 
by the abdteation of die tether. oye 

+t Philip IIL wae born st Madrid, son of Pitty 11. and leabelis of France, danghoer of Henry 
TL, om the 14 of April, 1578. At twenty yolntel age Hewes amseter of moss of tet wealth of 
‘both work. 
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pains and infirmities so strange that I am a torture to myself, and from 
which I pray that good God speedily to release me by calling me from 
earth to heaven. I pray him to make more favorable ase of his compac- 
sion and mercy than I and mine have heretofore done, towards an infinity 
of peoples who will require them at our hands; and that he will vonchsafe 
to be satisfied with my present intense pains and poignant griefs for the ex- 
piation and satisfaction of my past errors. Now, as the examples and ex~- 
periences of othera, and especially of our elders of the same lineage, affect 
us more gensibly, and are more efficacious in disposing the mind to excel- 
lent things, especially in the fierce fever-heat of youth, which cannot brook 
the requisite meditation, or subdue its boiling temperament,—are more effi- 
cacious, I say, than all remonstrances, arguments, and fine speeches that 
can be uttered,—I will not waste time upon remonstrances and long dis- 
cussions, but will content myself with telling you very summarily (because 
I have already written this course, and now speak only with difficulty), what 
T consider to have been the most remarkable and instractive in the lives of 
the emperor my father and myself. This will serve you as a reduced pic- 
tare in which you will seé the perfect features, the natural Imeaments, and 
the infallible traces of what you must follow, and upon which you will have 
to form your designs and regulate your actions, so that they may be honest, 
honorable, and useful te you, to your States, your peoples, and your suc- 
cessors, In that true mirror you will perceive that there is nothing so diffi- 
cult to govern as the ardent affections of a youth ambitious and greedy of 
honors, nor so difficult to subdue as the pride of a lofty domination flattered 
by fortune with success. The emperor my father, while still younger then 
you are, succeeded, like you, to so many crowns, territories, and lordships, 
and soon after, in spite of all the intrigues and practices of the greatest 
kings in Christendom, being elected as emperor among the Christians, it 
became very plausible to that admirable and generous mind to indulge 
@ delusive hope of being able to make himself not merely the sole, mpp- 
arch of Europe, but glso, by uniting the various States of Europe, to go 
atill farther, as was his device, and undertake the destruction of the in- 
fidels, 

“You will also learn that that great prince at length encountered so 
many obstacles to his high and magnificent designs, that they were mingled 
with as much misfortune and loss in the cloge as they had been bleased with 
glory and advantage in the beginning ; which caused him so much grief and 
voration shat he resolved to seek, away from earthly dominstion and warldly 
affairs, cares, and intrigues, the rest of body and trenquillity of mind which 
they had never been able to give him. ‘Vigorous and healthy, he resigned 
all thesa.States to me, and gave me much good and wholesome advice, had 
T bat known how rightly to ponder it, and sct upon it at proper time and 
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place. But the ambitions boldness of a young prince," caressed by all, and 
inflated with the breath of a thousand fine hopes, to which none had dared 
to tell 9 disagreeable truth ; the proud successes of » favorable fortune, and 
two battlest gained in the first two years of my reign, alienated my mind 
not only from the advice of the emperor my father,—which especially warned 
me not to aspire to the monarchy of Christendom, as a thing which experi- 
ence bad taught him to be impossible for any of ite kings to succeed in, on 
account of the diversities of religion, which render nations too obstinate 
against a prince whose creed is different from theirs—and their levity and 
inconstancy, which make them desirous of the new, and weary of the old— 
the infinite number of great and strong cities, and the universal warlike 
inclination to which all the nations of Europe incline,—but also alienated my 
mind from all pacific and tranquil thought. Thus I suddenly threw iyself 
upon the high seas of extravagances, and ambitious projects and designs, 
among the impetuous waves of which it has since been impossible for me 
to find any port, harbor, or haven of certain shelter. High enterprises, 
and the troubles and cares that attend them, followed each other with- 
out cessation in my mind, like the boiling and bounding waves of ocean 
when tormented by contrary winds. I am now obliged to confess, by 
the truth of things, and the success of those far removed from my at- 
tentions, that after having envied my uncle Ferdinand the empire, and 
vainly made all sorts of attempts to induce him to name me, after the 
example of the emperor my father, king of the Romans, instead of his own 
son Maximilian, and aspired to get myself named emperor of the New 
World, to take possession of Italy, to dominate my rebellious subjects of 
the Low Countries, to get myself elected king of Ireland, to conquer Eng- 
land by means of the greatest and most formidable naval force that has 
ever been seen, in the composition of which I employed more than ten years 
of my life, and more than twenty millions of ducats; and also to conquer 
France by meang of my understanding, very dearly bought with the great- 
est and most aiubitious among the French, founded upon the indolence of 
the thea reigning king, and upon the religious differences that I nurtured 
by means of ecclesiastics who were in my pay; and after having in all those 
designs employed thirty-two years of my life, and spent more than six 
hundred of millions of ducats in extraordinary expenses, psid within my 
own knowledge, of which you will find my.written socounts in my private 

© That royaliy was mot ao very youngs it hed been.ou the throne twenty-aine yhaok It js 
Fre era Sat in SIL wg be wes bt twenty cones sone Ot, Me Soties sient-bies 
be recognined asking of Naples, 

{Ths i a he, in of Stet Got, win ned oe Sn Sho dea 
over the Fresch. The Spanish army wea commanded by Philibert Emmanuel duke 


‘The second battle, that of Graveiines, was ales gained ever the French, and soya than 
sign the penee of ChateanCambrenis, 18th of April, 1580, 


cabinet, after having been the cause of the death, if not the murder, of 
twenty millions of men, and the destruction and depopulation of more 
provinces and extent of country than I possessed in Europe ;—~after all this, 
I find that I have gained nothing from all these magnificent designs, this 
expense, fatigue, and ruin, except the petty kingdom of Portugal. For that 
of Ireland escaped me through the little fidelity there is in those savages, 
the difficulty of approaching the island, and the todiousness of a stay in it; 
that of England by furious tempest’; and that of France by the natural 
fickleness of the French, the incompatibility of that nation with all others, 
and the admirable ability and good fortune of the new king (with whom I 
now wish to leave you at pesce); Germany by the jealousy of my own 
relatives; and the whole, generally, by the absolute will and power of God. 
Upon all which things, enjoining you carefully to meditate, I now proceed 
to the instractions which I judge to be the most necessary for you; and T 
will commence by telling you my intentions upon those domestic matters 
which now most affect my mind. 

“Firstly, as to your marriage ; I have left my advice upon that, written in 
my own hand and carefully sealed, in the hands af Loo, which advice you 
will please me by following. Dearly love your sister, as I do; loyally keep 
your faith sworn upon the Gospels with respect to what I have done to the 
advantage of her and of her husband. Do good to the doctors Ollias and 
Wergesis, who carefully attend me in my sufferings. Love Christopher de 
Mora, who has always been to me an agreeable, most trusty, and most use- 
fal servant, having always preferred the prosperity of my affairs to care for 
his own, which is but seldom the case with servants. If you retain him in 
your service, as I desire and beg that you will (though I do not expect it, 
for it is one of the commonest faults of kings to have little liking for the 
gervants of their predecessors), you will act both wisely and profitably. 
Preserve the archbishopric of Toledo to Garcia Loyola, and do not tax its 
revenues unless compelled by war. Take care of all my other servants to 
whom I have shown friendship or confidence ; and take care not to diminish 
their property, offices, honors, or profits, for their injury would redound to 
my ehame. Endeavor to effect # reconciliation with Antonio Peres, but do 
not allow him to reside in Spain, France, or the Low Countries. He will be 
better placed in Italy than in any other country. Have a watchful eye 
upon those whom you make your confidants, councillors, and secretaries. 
Make yourself acquainted with ciphers. See and reply to all the most im- 
portant dispatches; do not let one go by neglecting to lock at it Never 
outrage noble and courageous men—your elder brother experienced the mis- 
chief of that.” 


* T . nnforcunate Dom Carlos. 
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“ Enoourage and pay.virtue and services rendered, no matter in whom 
you may find them. Do not mingle or confound together new and imagin- 
ary nobility with what isold and true. Make use of the latter, and foster. 
among them faith, honor, and modesty, and distribute among them the 
wealth, dignity, and offices that are at your disposal For, besides that 
wealth and honors, when joined to illustrious descent, increase courage and 
occasionally give birth to ambitious aspirations, it is equally true that 
dastardy, disloyalty, and treason are more rare among such men than 
among those who have sprang from a sordid and plebeian stock. Make use, 
in your more urgent need, of the too ample wealth of the ecclesiastics ; for 
the too great abundance of their wealth often tends to, plunge them into 
lexury and sensuality, and gometimes even into impiety. Diminieh as far 
ag you possibly can the number of ccclesiastics, domestic officers, and 
financial and judicial officers, for such men consume the wealth of your 
estates and never increase it. But increase as much as you can the number 
of merchants, artisans, laborers, shepherds, and soldiery, among whom I 
include the nobility ; for the former cost little and enrich the provinces,* and 
the letter by their valor and military discipline will make you feared and. 
respected by your neighbors, defend your dominions, and preserve peace 
within them, and thus trade, commerce, and manufactures will flourish, and 
money and provisions abound. So far as to the interior of your States. 
As to the exterior, keep on good terms with the pope and the cardinals. Have a 
number of votes in the conclave. Pay all your pensioners liberally, and 
by sure and secret hands, Carefully and diligently cultivate the bishops 
and prelates of Germany, and especially those who are electors: let what 
you pay them pass through the hands only of your own ministers, and not 
by those of the emperor or his servants. Yet keep constantly en good 
terms with him, and all those of our house, and, when opportanity serve, 
patronize them. Carefully keep in your own power the entire and absolute 
navigation of bagh Indies, in which you need not fear being thwarted by 
France or any éther Christian kingdom, because they are either weak or 
neglectful of the eea,—with the exception of England and the rebels of the 
Low Countries, who abound in every thing thet is calculated to annoy you. 
Make frequent changes smong the principal officers in those places, leat 
wealth, power, and distance should incite them to ambitious designs of 
usurping for themselves. Refuse no conditions to the rebels of the Low 
Countries, provided they will recognize your anthority ; bal in any case 
endegvor to heve peace with them if you can, 80 as to withdraw, them frogs 
their close, snd to them necsasary, allisnee with France aed Raging, as the 
courageous and generous sovereigns, now ruling thove countries, malight give 


+ Here is 2 commencement of the system of centralization which baw apresd all over Europe 
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the rebels a support fatal to you. Fear no attack’on the side of Germany 
or of Italy. Those countries are parcelled out among too many princes 
‘who will not yield to each other, being so diverse in temper, affections, and 
interests. Nor on the side of Poland, however ample the dominion of its 
king, for he is too far removed from your States, and has too powerful 
neighbors who keep him in a state of anxiety for his own territory; and, 
moreover, he is rather the servant than the lord of his people. Neither 
does there seem any reason to fear the kings of Denmark and Sweden, for 
they are too far off; and, sunk in their frozen seas, marshes, woods, and 
desert lands, are too needy, and their people too little experienced in war, 
and still less disciplined for it. 

But never, for a moment, fail to keep your gaze and your thoughts 
constantly bent upon the British islands and seas; especially if it should 
happen, as seems likely, that the three kingdoms should be united under 
the single crown of an active and warlike prince, sincerely allying himself 
with France, and with your Low Country rebels, in 2 common design against 
you. For from them you have all sorts of dangers to fear, should they con- 
jointly undertake to attack you simultaneously by sea and land; for those 
three powers, united, abound in their numbers of good soldiers, ships, 
money, munitions of war, and provisions. Therefore, spare neither money 
nor seductions, neither practices nor inducements; to break up their good 
understanding, and to disturb their friendship, making good use of State 
interests, founded on the pretensions of England in France, and the diver- 
sity of their religion. Do not neglect, however, to get rid of the old Eng- 
lih spies, who, being now suspected, can no longer be of use to you. Get 
new ones in their stead. Get rid also of your French pensioners, whom the 
altered temper of the people, and the popularity their king has acquired, as 
well as the peace in which I leave you with him, render as useless as ex~ 

ive.* 

“Tf, nevertheless, contempt of my experience and advice, which tend 
rather towards the preservation than the increase of your States, and the 
anxieties of your mind, shall urge you into the vanity of conquering the 
States of others, and dispose you to try whether you cannot prove more 
fortunate in that than my father the emperor or myself; take especial heed 
to the changes, and bad qualities of governors, as well as their necessities, 
leet if you neglect to take timely advantage of their discord or weak- 
ness, your undertaking be without profit, and with danger. Often read 
these memoirs and instructions, as well as those which were left to me by 
the emperor my father, which I have folded and sealed together, xo that 


© Me one can fall to observe this firebrand, lighted at both ends and threwn upon both France 
and Engiond. 
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they may be seen by none but yéurself and those whom you choose to 
intrust; and those should be few in number. Compare them together, 
ascertain where they agree and where they differ, so that you may use them 
with prudence, as occasion may arise. This is all that my pains of body 
and disturbance of mind permit me to leave you in writing, praying you, 
my son, to love and serve God, to be prudent, and not to despise my pre- 
cepts, 
“Y rox Kima."* 


Rome is somewhat roughly treated in this document. Philip repeats 
what Mary Stuart had already said, that many votes and influences at 
Rome were purchased by foreigners. This is not easily credible as regards 
the Roman prelates. The Holy See must be flattered to perceive that 
Philip advises and requires of his son and successor a constant alliance 
with the pontifis. 

Rome being concerned in the public affairs of the whole world, it seemed 
to me fitting to quote one of the most important documents of the reign of 
Philip, a document which, at least in the main, emanated from his own 
genins, one of those conceptions most characteristic of that insatiable am- 
bition which was inconsolable on having conquered only the single tittle King- 
dom of Portugal, and which regretted England, as thongh it were allowable 
to regret that which could never be preserved.t 


* Bosny affirms that this document was sent to him by Bongars, the king’s agent in Germany. 
Romy's secretaries also ony that the letter of Bongars is in existence, but they are unaware 
whether the document is entirely exact. I¢ is certain, on the one hand, that ft contains facts 
which, probably, were known only to Philip. Yet we find in tt little of that imagery and Spea- 
Jah grandeur which are peouliar to Castile. In some respects, and especially in the aceumulation 
of substantives of the same meaning, there are indications of the Freach composition of that day, 
and some resemblance to the atyle of Romy himself. For the rest, the dooument may have been 
sont to Bangars front Heese and Genos, The latter city, like Venice, was truly the best informed 
as to European affair, and so continued till 1792. 

Howover it may be ae to the authenticity of the document, it certainly gives a rapid sketch of the 
whole Hife of the king. I ia said that when Philip read it to his encocssot, Isabelle, daaghter of 
Philip, was present. That is not very likely, for Imbella was affianced to Albert of Anstris, and 
‘such scerots were not fitted to travel into Germany. There would be no harm in that as to the 
past; but with respeet to the instructions as to the future, to allow them to cross the Alps would 
‘be a serious mistake on the part of a monarch surnamed the prudent. 

+ This document incindes « eulogy of Heury IV. We shell act be inctudslons a0 to thie 
homage paid to go great a king; and then trath readily seets itself on the lips of the most taypo- 
critical and wafust man, when he sees the chrond and the caffin peer at hand. ‘Phern; as clon 
ta himory, tho Frond ae reproached with levity, Aieanees whisk, hewwrw, Git-aes prevent 
the conquests of Louis XIV. or Napnieon. 

‘One fact, Mchewto aeczet, hows the yorfoos wiedam of Rene under pessbling popes Padlip 
ponght to be king of the Romane, in ander subsequently fe heceme ampever, Re wus se¢ ouly 
oppored by the unwillingness of his ence Ferdinaed ; let 20 one donkt thet be hed wleo against 
him the wisdom of Rome, which repetied wach s dengev frees Fiaty. 
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At the time of the unexpected publication of this confeasion, France was 
beginning to be strong; and for her this document was in effect a series of 
historical lessons, and a warning, more or lees essential, as to the measuros 
that Spain would adopt in the pursuit of her own interest. But Rome found 
in that communication most important information and caution; she could 
beware, without risking any thing in investigations uncertain of success. 
She could warily make inquiries and researches around herself, and thence- 
forth more completely understand her position, and weigh and measure the 
perils that threatened her, and the trials of attacks and meddlings which 
were to torment the wise Clement VILL, and, by associating the Roman 
policy with violences useful in other countries, deprive him in his own capi- 
tal of that peace which he so much desired to secure to every country in 
the world. : 

I shall always repeat it—there is no rest for Rome; whose glance must 
contemplate at once the openly hostile and the seemingly peaceful and 
friendly. 

The Protestants complained to Henry IV. about some administrative em- 
barrassments which had affected them, and of which Henry had been 
unaware. : 

‘The edict of Nantes was published. On occasion of that publication, the 
Holy Father addressed to all the bishops of France the constitution Dives 
in misericordia sua Deus. He exhorted them to propagate the increase of 
the Catholic faith, the observance of ecclesiastical discipline, and the extir- 
pation of vice, especially in the cities to which the exercise of the Catholic 
religion was reatored.* 

On the 3d of March, 1599, in s very numerous promotion of cardinals, 
the pope gave the purple to Arnaud d’Ozseat. All who have read our work 
thus far, must be aware of the title of that negotiator to even that high 
reward. Du Perron did not obtain the hat until 1604. D'Ossat had mer- 
ited it far more than du Perron, but Henry chose to show himself grateful 
to both negotiators. 

In the same promotion, the purple was granted to Robert Bellarmine, a 
noble Tuscan of Montepulciano, nephew of Marcellus IL, by his mother 


‘The reader will readily discern for himeelf many shrewd points in this dlaconme; as, for in- 
stance, this: The hing of Poland ie rather the sereant than the lerd of his people, 

‘We must lament, as wo close this examination of a aystem of esphomage, corrtptiqn, shameful 
Tbethes, and dastardly treeeme, sd all the infernal snares laid by Philip H. to the poverty, the 
greed, ami the ecedid avazien of every countey in which he hed no other pewor—we saat Iament 
the existence of such s aystem; and we must rejoice thet in our own time the press would suc- 
cessfully expone ed kent dea such abominable dealing, euch shameful desertion, sthichiare 


ety. 
* Cardinal Velesio pubitebed on. that subject a little work entitled, “Oa ths Paterast Chatity 
af the Sovercign Pontiff Olomans towards the very vast Kingdom of Francs.” 
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Oynthia Cervini. That Jesuit, calebrated by his lectures in the schools, 
and by his Latin sermons against the errors of Lotheraniam, had so high 
reputation that Protestants from England and Holland travelled to Italy 
for the purpose of hearing him. He was nemed professor in the Roman 
college founded by Gregory XIII. Sixtus V. aasigned him as theologian to 
Cardinal: Gaetani, legate in France; and Gregory XIV. appointed him as 
one of the seven leaned persons to revise the edition of the Vulgate, pub- 
lished under Sixtus V., and corrected ander Clement VIL On ihe death 
of the Jesuit Cardinal Toledo, the pope named Bellarmine his theologian, 
consulter of the holy office, examiner of the bishops, and finally, as we 
have just shown, promoted him to the purple, In the allocution to the 
consistory, Clement expressed himself thus: “ We seleot Father Bellarmine 
because he has not his equal in the Church in learning.” 

Bellarmine died at Rome in the novitiate of the Jeauite, where he waa 
visited by Gregory KY. On the death of Leo XI, Bellarmine would have 
been pope, if he had not, with sincere firmness, opposed his own election. 
The cardinals could not resist so formal and so sablime a renunciation of 
the highest dignity within the reach of man. 

Under Clement VEIL, in 1599, took place the trial of the celebrated 
Beatrice Cenci, accused of having, with her step-mothor Lucretia, murdered 
her father. The whole city of Bome, in consequence of the beanty of that 
young Roman lady, and still more on soccunt of some doubts which arose 
on the trial, as well as of the horrible charges brought against the father, 
were upon the very point of pardoning her, when a Roman lord was guilty 
of the disgraceful orime of matricide. That fresh abomination aroused the 
indignation of the pope. He summoned Monsignor Taverna, the governor 
of Rome, end intrusted the Cenci case to him. Taverna, after @ most care- 
ful examination, pronounced sentence of death against all the parties con- 
cerned; and Beatrice was executed on the 11th of September, 1599, on the 
square of the of Saint Angelo. The details of that terrible affair 
have heen given by a host of authors.* 

The Roman lord, whose crime had intercepted the pope's clemency, was 
a subeoquantly punished with the same severity. 

“% D’Oseats beoome cardinal through the expressed wish of Haury TV., oovld 
bea: : 
+ ‘Thee the “ Malanges publiie par bs Bociks des Bihlephiles Prqnpois” (Parla, Pirmia Didot, 1903, 


homariL.), iter e translation, by the Countess Malartic, of on Balien scoomut of thes afhic. The Sdell- 
ezitiond the elegance of style of Ghat translation deserve Ges highest ratte. In the-same viene 


in hifad the original Italian, entitled: Le Funesa morte di Glasene s Beatie « 
the Lucrmia Petrani lore Mateigna, aguite tn. Fema, ot Pontigeate $f Gemenen aa 
aonelr step-mothor, Luorstia Pitrent, VHL,on the 


opEth of Beptember, 1800. 
bi The Misellanies of the Bibtiophiles ave very rare, an] printed. 
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not be otherwise than doubly zealous in the still difficult business of his 
royal master. The interests of France, those of Rome, and doubtless, indi- 
rectly, those of all Europe, required Henry IV. to strengthen his glorious 
dynasty by a marriage which would secure to that family the succession to 
he throne in the person of a legitimate son. Henry, at the time of the 
massacre of Saint Bartholomew, in 1572, had been compelled to marry 
Margaret of Valois ; her brother, Charles IX., and her mother, Catharine de 
Medici, deeming that marriage usefal to their cause. 

Margaret of France, queen of France and Navarre, had thrown obstacles 
in the way of the divorce, as long as there was any hope of the duchess of 
Beaufort marrying the king. But the duchess having died suddenly and 
terribly in 1699, in @ manner which history has not even yet sufficiently 
explained, Margaret was again solicited to consent to the divorce, Clement 
‘VIL, on his part, caused the princess to be spoken to by several pious and 
devout persons; and Sully was charged, without concealing any thing from 
Henry IV., with various measures for ascertaining the inclinations of the 
king’s wife. 

A correspondence between Rosny and the queen* being laid before Popo 
Clement, he saw in them a favorable augury. D’Ossat negotiated, and the 
sentence dissolving the marriage was pronounced on the 17th of December, 
1599. 

In the year 1600, Clement celebrated the eleventh Fubilee of the Holy 
Year, which he had published on the 19th of May in the previous year. 

Independently of. the pilgrims who were received into private houses, the 
hospital of the Trinits de’ Pelegrini received five hundred thousand. It 
was calculated that in the course of the year they reached three million two 
hundred thousand. On Easter-day two hundred thonsand pilgrims were 
present. From France alone there successively arrived three hundred thou- 
sand, which caused an immense joy to France, and to the enemies of France 
great confusion, They had represented that nation as thoroughly Prot- 
estantized ; an accusation as false then as now. Among the personages of 
rank st Rome, at this Jubilec, were the duke of Bavaria, concealed beneath 
the simple habit of s pilgrim, the duke of Bar, the duke of Parma, and Car- 
dinal Andrew of Austria, who chose to visit the churches incognito. Tho 
pope, in spite of his age and infirmities, made seventy visits to the churches, 
although the number of visits preacribed to Roman residents waa ,thirty, 
and to efrangars fifteen. Clement, on his knees, appended the Scala Santa, 
accompapied, barefooted, the processions, washed the feet of the pilgrims, 
served them at table, heard their confeesions, and distributed alms among 

them to the amount of more than threa hundred thousand crowns. He had 


© The lettere are given in the origtanl. 
Yor T—5R 
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had a palace fitted up in the Borgo of Saint Peter's, for the reception of all 
bishops, prelates, and clerics, who were at liberty to remain there ten days. 
At tho sight of so tender » proof of prectical piety, and at the examyple 
given by the pope, the cardinals, and the prelates, who seemed to vie with 
each other in works of piety, even Tarks asked and received baptism; 
and many Protestants, indignant at the calumnious epithets of Antichrist 
and Babylon, so insolently applied to the pope of Rome, detested their 
past blindness, and abjared, with execration, the heresy which inspired such 
an unjust fury, and distinguished themselves as the most exemplary and 
docile sons of the Roman Church. Among that number was Stephen Cal- 
vin, @ relation of the heresiarch, John Calvin; the pope confirmed him, 
treated him as a son, and provided magnificently for the expenses of his 
stay in Rome until the moment of itis admission into the order of the bare- 
footed Carmelites, in which he died piously.* 

The same year, at the request of Cardinal Baronius and of the pious 
Folvia Sforza, the Holy Father instituted the order of the Nuns of Saint 
Clare, called of Saint Urban, from the name of their church. They wero 
poor girls who were called the scattered, because they had no fixed resting- 
place in the city; they were then collected in the conservatory of Saint 
Euphemia, and placed under the direction of the cardinal-vicar, . Four 
years previously, the pope had given a constitution in favor of poor youths 
of the other sex who were equally scattered, and who, having been got to- 
gether by a learned though poor man, were called poveri literati. 

We must not forget the institution of the College for the Scotch, in which 
young men of that country were so instructed that, on their return home, 
they should take with them a love of the faith, and a desire to restore the 
primitive Christian religion. Another college, also, was created at Rome, 
for Italian youth; it. was called the Clementine college, and still, to the 
present day, thet glorious name, In 1604, the pope intrusted the 
care of it & the fathers of Somasco, who discharged their duties with untold 
zeal, They thus trained to piety aud knowledge’ the flower of the Italian 
nobility. The IMyrian college, which, at first, was annexed to the Christian 
college, wae afterwards removed to the city of Loretto by Urban VIIL 

Gregory XTIL had ordered that none but the Jesuite should propagate 
the faith in Jepan and China. That pope knew that it was they who first 

introduced the Catholic religion there. Clement extended that 
Privilege to all religiods‘ordere, especially the mendicanta, so ilnstrlona for 
their doctrinal purity and their piety. ‘Tho privilage was greated,ee con- 
dition that all the missienaries should be sent trom Portugal to their re- 
spective superiors in the Beat Indies, belonging to tbat Kegdom, which, 


* Novass, ix, p. 54 
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although then united to Spain, wished to keep the Portuguese and the 
Spanish conquests apart. 

To the commencement of the year 1600 must be referred a deed which 
was not useful to religion, and which indicates a certain serfdom to the 
malignant and cruel policy of Philip IIL ; a deed which some hold up to 
excuse the infamous cruelties committed by the servile agents of Elizabeth 
of England against the Catholics. I allude to the execution of Jordano 
Bruno, a Neapolitan, who perished at Rome, in the field of Flora, in conse- 
quence of a trial that had been commenced a long time previously in Venice, 
but was continued in Rome herself. 

“The Escnrial,” says Bartholomés,* “at that time, gave the law to 
Rome.” Philip I1., as his last will and testament has shown us, would not 
have required such an obedience from Clement VIE. To the son of 
Charles V., it sufficed that the holy office should extend the terror of the 
name of the Inquisrmioy over the vast provinces subject to Spain, wherever 
the sun rose on them.” No doubt, Philip IL. had oppressed or tried to 
oppresa Rome in his demand for the refusal of the sbsolution of Henry IV.; 
but that opposition, violent as it was, and bitter as d’Ossat describes it to 
have been, was yet made within bounds, and yielded before the wisdom of 
the Vatican. 

Let us now consider what interest the cabinet of Madrid could have in 
perseouting a Neapolitan friar, formerly attached to the school of the Do- 
minicans, but become, it must be confessed, an implacable heretic. Madrid 
cared far leas about the friar, guilty of denying the dogmas of onr faith, 
than about that friar who was flatterer of a queen, especially hateful to the 
leaders of Spenizh polity. 

Brano, born at Nola, in the kingdom of Naples, abont 1650, was very 
carefully educated. After mathematical, or rather the philosophical studies, 
he devoted himself to literature and theology, exhibiting from his youth 
upward great power of memory, a facile comprehension, and 4 mind natu- 
rally tending to enthusiasm. To pursue still higher studies, he entered the 
Dominican order. Unfortunately, such advantages as this, when impra- 
dently directed, lead to error. Brano manifested his peculiar opinions upon 
the Immaculate Conception, ® question upon which others had previously 
written. His opinions were condemned by some of his superiors. Then 
Bruno quitted his convent and retired to Geneva, in 1580, In that city he 

embraced Calvinism, and exerted in defence of that heresy the talents 
which he ought to have exerted against it. This sectary was at Paris in 
1589. A self-constituted professor, he attacked the doctrine of Aristotle. 
Repuleed by the disciples of the Stagyrite, Brino took refuge in England. 


© See Jordane Bruno, by Christian Bartholombe, (2 vols, Svo, Paris, 1847}, val. 1., p. 10. 
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Tt was at that period that Gregory XTIL sent a consecrated Host to Mary, 
queen of Scots, who waa daily threatened with death by Queen Elisabeth. 
There, almost at the very moment when Sixtus V. received tha sublime 
letter of Mary, Brano, braving the Boman court and the bull of Saint 
Pius V., called upon all the pagan divinities to assist him in chanting the 
praises of Elieabeth. 

An historian may sometimes find himself in an embarrasament which 
startles his love of unity of views and consistency in principles. 

‘We have inserted documents unfavorable to Elizabeth, and have not en- 
deavored to soften the socusations accumulated against her spirit of peree- 
caution. We now see & miscreant cast upon the shores of England by 
hunger and distress, Hlizabeth gives him not only food and raiment, but 
even honors. 

Brano, in his gratitude, wrote, under the title of the Song of the Swan, an 
apotheosis to the glory of his benefactress. To him, Elizabeth was so great 
that her kingdom resembled none of the States of the continent, and every- 
where, under her reign, the verses of Virgil had become a reality : 


“Et penitas toto divisos orbe Britanmos,” 


It is my duty to mention this document, because this act incited the 
Spanish government to destroy Bruno. Philip IL, after marrying Mary, 
queen of England and sister of Elizabeth, had lost the throne by the death 
of Mary. England, under Elizabeth, who succesded Mary, crushed the 
hopes of Spain. An Italian had ealogized Elizabeth in the most fulsome 
terms, and irritated the verations of Madrid. That Italian would have 
Tong been confined, could he have been taken. When saked if he composed 
that panogyric, read to him, he acknowledged to the minufest ehade tho 
exaggerations of his rancor. The poem becomes a document of his trial, 
and as it is necessary to explain here in an important particular the action 
of Clement VIIL, thet document must be included in the narrative de- 
voted to making known the events of his reign. 

The Nespoliten thus expressed himeelf : 

“ Epdowed, raised, favored, and supported by Heaven, neither epecch nor 
force will succeed in injuring the divine Elizabeth. No noble of ber empire 
equals her in dignity or heroism ; no statesman equals her in wisdom." As 
to beauty, and knowledge of languages,t both vulyar and learned ; as to ac- 
quaintance with the arts and sciences; an to talent for governing—the fruit 

* T emphatically maintain here what E abd © fow pages beck, fs & note, eppedulty be relates 
to the qualities pecowenry for the endersiqading xf religion goversmenh , 

+ The talent of Mary Stuart im that partionlay wae very much more distinguished. She 
spoke Latin prompiy aud elegantly, and spoke nobly in that language to the Polish ambamadore 
accredited to the court of the king of Prance, bet husband. Eiisabeth did not posses equal ad 
vantages; though ft ls true that Elizabeth wae well acquainted with forvign languages. 
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of a long experience ; as to the other natural and acqnired qualities, what 
to her were the Sophonisbas, the Faustinas, Semiramis, Didos, Cleopatras, 
and all those female glories of whom Italy, Greece, and Egypt im the old 
day made their boast? To me, the best proof of genius is to be found in 
deeds—in success. : 

“Our century beholds that princess with astonishment, with admiration. 
While political tempests swept over the whole face of Europe, the queen, 
by the majesty of her flashing gaze, imposed upon the great ocean a peace 
which has now endured more than five lustres.* She constrained it, amidst 
its perpetual ebb and flow, to receive serenely into its vast bosom that 
desr Thames, which, fearless and unfatigued, winds tranquilly and gayly 
between its flowery banks. 

“That extraordinary ladyt rose like a brilliant light, to diffuse iteelf over 
the whole world by her title and by her royal dignity. She is inferior to no 
monarch in the world. For the judgment, pradence, and reflection that 
she displays in governing, it is difficult to discover a queen who approaches 
her. Certainly, if the empire given by fortune were in proportion to the 
empire merited by the finest and most generous genius, this new Amphitrite 
would dominate not England and Ireland only, but the entire globe, and 
her potent hand would sustain « universal monarchy.{ Still, it is not for 
me to speak of those designs of such profound maturity, with which that 
heroic soul has made peace and rest to triumph, as though by a single 
glance of her eyea,§ during more than twenty-five years, and amidst a sea 
of adversities.”| 

After this eulogy, Brano published at London his famous book on the ex- 
pulsion of the Triumphant Beast, Yt has been supposed that he alluded to the 
pontifical power. Several authors, and among them Bartholomés, think 
the accusation ill-founded. It does not even appear that the Roman tri- 
bunals laid much stress upon that accusation, among those which were to 
preas hard upon Brano, Bartholomés says, on that point: “We must re- 
member, that that word, so often misinterpreted,T has more than one sense, 


© This fixes the date of thia rhapsody at about 1584, for Elizabeth ascended the throne in 1556, 

+ See M. Bartholomde, vol 1, p. 110. 

{ That manfa for dominating the whole world is not « thing of today; Charles V., Philip IL, 
and Henry IV, « little by the too impetuous advice of Roeny (eee the (kononies Rogates, vol. ti), 
withoat counting ao many Eestern despots, and him who from Alexandria brought euch ideaq 
to Pazis, had similar projects, We may add, that eome of the Engitsh iu our day might be sup- 
posed to have read the dress of Bruno, But le¢ me return to the pontiff, as my plan gad my 
conviction preaibe to me, They have always combsted those tnnatoral notions, and that, too, 
with equal ability and courage. 

§ Not to ho too seriqgs, lets grant the possibility of thet universal monarchy, but lot us in 
iat shes Fen bets of © rosenn he bali of ato went nenemertly seul the band of » sian 
Ustle occupied by the petty interests of lift. 

| As all times, and as to all qpeens, this is untros. T Vol. i, p. 78. 
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a8 well as the book of which it is the summary. Strictly apeaking, it refers 
to the beaste,* that is to say, the animals, that astronomy and mythology 
put in the sky; figuratively, it refers to the popular superstitions sa to the 
influence of the stara upon the destinies and volitions of men. The besst 
is called triumphant, because the signs of the zodiac and the notions of 
starry influences, with the whole tribe of cognate prejudices, were things 
generally received.” 

Moreover, that time would have been ill-chosen for calling the authority 
of Rome triwnphant. Pretended reformers and monarchs of both sexes 
denied it. More correctly judged, that book seems to contain a pitiless and 
exaggerated attack, sometimes ill-founded, upon the humanists im all coun- 
tries. In thus violently attacking the humanists, and accusing them of 
ignorance, almost ferocious hatred was aroused; aud this was the blunder 
of a man who thought s women worthy of universal monarchy. That suf- 
fided to bring Spain upon the battle-field, and caused her to form an 
alliance with the humanists so cruelly handled. In my private opinion, it 
is clearly proven that if Rome (Clement VIIL) had any insult to complain 
of, the Holy Seo, as far as that was concerned, had pardoned the offender, 
and the prolixity of the proceedings favors that opinion. 

Bruno, meanwhile, kept up some correspondence with Rome. The 
friends whom he still possessed there, saw, in all that series of libels, only 
attacks upon the humanists. Perhaps Spain had not yet seriously thought 
of making use of her pensions, her hirelings, and her rage, which she 
claimed had all privilege at Rome. The pope had as dexterously as gener- 
ously shown his clemency in the business of Henry IV. Bruno persuaded 
himeelf also that Cardinal Aldobrandini shared the sentiments of his uncle. 
Home-sickness too misled Bruno. Whithersoever he had taken his bitter- 
nese and his disorderly eccentricities, he had been but little liked. From 
Wittemberg, the primitive country of Protestantism, for which the restless 
Dominioan dgabtiess appeared to be still too much of # Ostholic, be went 
to Prague ; from Prague, where the halo of Nepomucenet was still too bril- 
liant upon the banks of the Moldau, he went to Brunswick, and thence to 
Helmstadt; and at length was in Frankfort, which, in 1691, was still a 


* The word beast is takem collectively ior the whole animal kingdom i= the abatract, for 
every kind of brutes, (Gee Onansai’s Donte, sad the Cstholdc Philoaophy of the Thirteenth 
Contury, p. 101, first edition.) 

+ Saint John Nepomucence, thas called becouse he was born at Neposrak, was eonfemor of 
the Exspresa Jane, wife of Wenceslas, king of Bebemis, who wished him to divaige the confes- 
sion of Jane. He would nat do se, and the king ead him bound hand and foot sad ghtows tato 
the river Moldau, which river teatcsies Pragen, 3 te net generally pebsted out to travellers, 
that om reaching Rome, by the way ef Tamemy, towards one of the extremities of the Ponts 
Molte, there {a the statue of Gaint John Neyomneens, admirably placed at the entrance of the 
august capital, the residence af the great panitentiary. 
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somewhat mixed city. Finally, be thonght he might venture to Venice, 
which seemed to observe a judicious obedience to the Holy See; but there 
he was arrested, thrown into a dungeon, and then transferred to Rome. In 
that city, more than one humanist, instead of observing in the mild Ohris- 
tian spirit that some terrible sentence might be pronounced, united with the 
pensioners of Madrid. No doubt the whole life of Bruno had been devoted 
to Isbors very ill-befitting s son of Saint Dominic. But he had done still 
worse than that: he had told the professors of all Europe that they wero 
ignorant, and he had lauded the adversary of Madrid in the pursuit of » 
sceptre so heavy that no human hand could support it. Bruno had heaped 
errors upon errors ; nevertheless, he might change his conduct. A devoted 
subject of the monarchy of Spain, why should not he, the exile, aspire to 
revisit Naples or Nola? He was called upon to abandon his errors. There 
commenced an error of another kind. The Song of the Sian, in favor of 
Hizabeth, had its excuse in hunger and distress. The insults to the 
humanists were for the most part dictated by his peculiar pride. He knew 
that no reform is made in the arts snd sciences by insult, contumely, and 
groas imputations, 

At Rome, Clement VIL and Cardinal Aldobrandini reigned: we know 
them both. The astronomical doctrine of Bruno alone could be attacked, 
because experience had not yet produced the triumph of that which now is 
received aa incontestable truth at Rome, at London, at Stockholm, and in 
Spain. But the requirements of paltry and contemptible vengeance, the 
great mace left by Charles V. and Philip to a prince who, without expe- 
rienoe, resigned his power to subalterns more imbecile than energetic, 
decided the question differently. 

In his agonies, Bruno neither asked nor accepted quarter, entered into 
no explanations, remained obstinately plunged in his books, and seemed to 
disdain the clemency on the throne. He was sentenced to be burned, and 
the sentence was executed in the field of Flora, on the 17th of February, 
1600.* 


* It may be noted hese, that Voltaire represents the punishment of burning to have been in- 
vented by the Christians against the heretics, This ia quite untrue. The stakeand the fire were 
the puniahment which the secular authorities most frequently inflicted upon all offsnders—upon 
robbers, and traitors against king or eountsy, or these who wero represented as belug such. So 
true is ft that Calvin took care not to dispense with that mode of execution when he determined 
to rid hie tyranny of the presence of Servetus, Dante was condemned by the Guelfs, as were 
several other Flopentines, for the pretended crime of Barrateria, Tho suntence is thus worded : 
© Ut ai quia pradictorum ullo tempore in fortiom Sisté comunie pereenerit talis pervemens tgne 
-comburatur, &o quod meriatur—Tf any of the above ahall at any time fall into the power of this 
community, euch indieidual shal be burned to death.” (Poriiralli's edition of Dante, vol. i., pp 
ST and 56.) Barreteria is not heresy. Here is yet smother fact whigh proves that the Christians 
did not invent burning es the punishment of bereticn, ‘We have previously related, thas, “in 
the year 259, Saint Fructucsus, bishop of Tarragema, was martyrised. The governar, Emitivs. 
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And now, with the candor of an historian, let us examine whether Philip 
IL, 80 jealous of his authority, would have required such a vongernce. I do 
not believe it. He would readily, in his kingly hauteur, have persuived that 
it was not for him to pander to the rancor and indignation of cerfain hu-. 
manists, who had been insulted in their works. If Phitip had een still 
alive in the year 1600, the Song of the Swan would have passed far endugh 
out of his memory ; and the satiefaction of having a rebel subject put to 
death would have little affected him, who said to his son in-1598, aa some 
pages back we related, Keep up a good understanding with the pope and the 
cardinals. 

The execution of Bruno, that fatal exigence, deeply humiliated and 
wounded Clement VIII.; and the more so, because it was ‘obstinately de- 
manded by Santorio de San Severina, his rival in the convlave of 1592. 

In this purely Spanish affair, we may almost say that no one did his duty. 
There was a natural and appropriate punishment that might have been 
inflicted upon Brono. He had been repulsed by every country into which 
he had carried his absurd imaginations. Venice should have thrown him 
into a gondola, and from Mestre hed him conveyed to Germany ; though 
there, also, he was not wanted. If the Ten could not adopt that course, 
they should have required his trial to take place at Venice, in order that 
the sentence should not be dictated by Spain.* 

But we restrain ourselves, In thus describing the deeds of other apes, 
we have no desire to arm ourselves with that factitious indignation by which 
certain restless minds are animated, who believe that such times may return 
again, Such sentiments belonged to such times, and no one is justified in 
adding to the horror that they inspire, the pretended fear of their revival. 
Such times, wo love to repeat it aload, such times will never return. 

Here we feel obliged to insert e very extraordinary historical fact, which 
Roeny records in a singlé page of his oonomicst The soene takes place 
between Rosny’himself and Cardinal Aldobrsndini, who was at Chambery 
with the Freneh army. It was difficult to conclnde peace between Henry 
TV. and the duke of Savoy. Yet that peace was concluded in a few hours, 
under memorable circumstances. 
asked him : ‘Art thoe a bishop? ‘Yas,’ ‘Thou art no longer 07 and be was ordered away t 
be burned alive. Servetes was burned alive at Geneva on the 27th af October, L008) aikd it te 
said that bis brother heretic, John Calvin, was proami at that brutal exteution,” 

* Another ecetary, Palearine, perished ot Suune by the gibbet and the fire, iu 1870; and 
‘Vanjni, a Neapolitan like Bruno, did he 20$ potish on the gibbet, to be afterwaris enst into the 
flames, at Toulouse, in 1619 Hoe wes acubsed ef domposing a book, entitled De Adavrandis 
Natura, regina donque mortaliuns, orebelt Parl, stil 8v0)—On the Afmirabla Beerets of Na- 
ture, the Quocn and Godices of Martais. 1s wane wort of ienitation of the pown of Laceetina, but 
failed to overthrow holy and invatasigiils Ontiotictty. “The goddeat of nature tails as vignally 


an did the goddem af reason to deatroy out ieidh fa Christ. 
+ CHeonomiss Ruyales, vol 1., p. 488. 


gat 


So much can be done by two honest men of ability, enjoying the full con- 
fidence of their respective masters. Ome required only three turns around 
hia room to settle what he could grant, and the other needed to say only a 
few words to the king to persuade him; and thus the difficult treaty of 
Saluces was concluded between the high contracting parties, It has been 
said, in reference to this treaty, that the king of France acted like a mer- 
chant, and the duke of Savoy like a prince. But I do not agree with the 
judgment. The little marquisate of Saluces interfered with the habitual 
measures of French policy.* This vognure, as the Florentine secretary 
called it, compelled France to convey troops thither by sea, and to see 
that almost useless strip, producing no considerable revenue, become a kind 
of battle-field, where French honor was at every moment compromised. 
Henry IV. received in exchange la Bresse, which enlarged several provinces 
of eastern France and our Burgundy. As to the duke of Savoy, he con- 
sented to enormous sacrifices to possess & country surrounded as it were by 
his States, whence he could be much injured; and the result was, that a 
succeeding duke became powerful enough to be made king of a most im- 
portant part of Italy. When it is remembered that in 1815 Genos ended 
by falling into the net that was spread in 1600, one cannot but admire the 
foresight of the house of Savoy, those who, with the Bourbons, the house of 
Lorraine, and Saxony, are among the first houses in Europe. La Bresse 
did not lead to Genoa. Saluces, in the course of time, opened the ports of 
the States of that old republic, doomed to perish without a crime, and only 
in consequence of that existing tendency which there is everywhere to 
efface nations. As to France, it must be observed that, in presence of the 
danger which we have here pointed out, she early felt the value of those 
aunexations which resulted in forming a whole so formidable that the teeth 
of her neighbors could no longer harass or dismember her. 

With respect to the negotiator, Aldobrandini, that man who was at once 
80 pradent and yet so capable of taking a sudden resolution, he preferred 


* The marquisate of Selncea was formerly « fief of Dauphiny, belonging to the Deaphins of 
‘Viennole, as is proven by the faith and homage paid in the name of the marquises of Saluces to 
thowe princes, and to their heirs, the kings of France. 

The counts or dukes of Savoy amnetimes dispated that right with the kings of Franti, on the 
plea that the marquisss of Baloces, having hed same quarrels with the Dauphias of Viennols, 
‘had saked the protection of the princes of Savoy. That dispate was settled by n sentence of the 
partiament of Paria, on the 10th of May, 1870. 1 oocurred on the oocastorr of the difference that 
atoge a8 to the’ tenure of thet marquisate, between King Chazles V., Anne, count of Savoy, and 
Frederic, marquis of Saluces. By that sentence, the king was maintsined in hia right of « suxe- 
rain, and the marquis in possesion of his marquisste, on the condition of his owing faith’ and 
homage to the king of France, on account of Daaphiny, which belahged to that prince, After 
various vicinsitudes, John Louis, marquis of Salnees, dying without, lesne, devised it to Charles 
IX. who deelined it in favor of Gabriel, brother of John, aa whose dasth without issue it 
reverted to the king. Charles Emmanuel, during tha troubles of the League, invaded Salucer in 
1588, and the dukes of Savoy constantly refased to restore it. 
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seeing in Italy a still feeble duke of Savoy, than to see there a nucleys of 
Frenchmen planted, within eighty leagues of Rome. 

In 1601, Clemént was the first to introduce the practice of sending blessed 
linen to the infants of Catholic princes. The Holy Father dispatched Maf- 
feo Barberini to France, to take such clothes to the deuphin, afterwards 
Louis XIIL, son of Henry IV. and Mary de Medici, born on the 27th of 
September. 

Tho same year, Clement solemnly canonized Saint Reymond de Penne- 
fort, third general of the order of Saint Dominic, and chaplain to Gregory 
TX. Raymond died at the age of one hundred, on the 6th of January, 
1276. 

In 1538, there was printed, at Lisbon, a book entitled, “ On the Agreement 
of Grace and Free Wil? by Louis de Molina, a Spanish Jesuit. That book, 
which had been circulated all over Europe without any opposition, and with 
great success, was denounced to the Inquisition of Rome. Clement ordered 
the matter to be most strictly examined. In 1602, he named eight theolo- 
gians, who, after a deliberation of three mouths, declared sixty of Molina’s 
propositions to be erroneous and rash. The Jesuits replied, and a second 
and more numerous congregation reduced the said sixty propositions to 
twenty.* 

Then the Holy Father ordered that, with the assistance of the caniinals 
of the supreme Inquisition, of the deputed examiners, and of the two gen- 
erals of the two disputing orders, the Dominicans and the Jesuits, the two 
parties should state their case in his presence, 

To determine this affair, forty-seven congregations were held between the 
20th of March, 1602, to the 22d of February, 1606. They were termed De 
Auzilits. The pope presided over twenty-eeven of them. He fell sick 
before he could pronounce sentence, and a decision was not given until the 
reign’ of Paul V., who, after being present at the last ten congregations, 
where the examination was left to the cardinals only, pronounced, on the 
27th of April, 1606, that it would be allowed for both ordera to teach in 
their respective schools the contrasted systems as to grace, provided they 
did so with that prudent and respectful moderation which becomes Catholic 
theologians in general, and religious in particular. 

In the month of April, 1609, died Elizabeth, queen of England; in some 
respects 8 personage of great merit, but, with respect to religion, « seourge 
of the Roman faith, which she abborred, and which she persecuted with all 
the worst zeal of the primitive tyrants of the Church. 

By her will she called to the throne James, king of Scotland, whose 
mother, Mary, had perished on the scaffold, as much by order of the par- 


* Novecs, &, p. 50. 
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liament as by order of Hlizabeth,* who persecuted her because she pro- 
feased the Catholic religion. The pope thought that with James the faith 
would again ascend the throne of England ; but it speedily appeared that 
all the exertions of the pope in that direction were fruitless. The king 
embraced the doctrine of the Church of England, and very soon, by his 
writings, began to insult the Catholic religion. He was the first io take 
the Yitle of king of Great Britain, as he was also the first wrongfully to 


* In the course of this work, we have often spoken of Elimbeth of England, and troth forbade 
‘ns to speak well of her. The same love of truth now impels us to speak of her under cireum. 
stances in which there fs no room to blame her, and it is due to ourselves to speak in pralse aa 
candidly as in blame. Under her reign, England enjoyed a flourishing position, in respect to 
other States of Europe. Its commerce extended to the four quarters of the globe, and its 
manufactures were established. And Elizabeth banished Taxury, that most cruel enemy of 3 
State. 

‘Wo may cite, from de Lally Tollendal, an incident which does honor to Elizabeth The arbi- 
trary and excessive severity of her general rale, did not prevent her from one day showing the 
‘most generous clemency, A Scotchwomah who hag been in the service of Queen Mary, one 
Margaret Lambran, had seen her husband die of grief, on learning the cruel end of the queen of 
Scot, Bent upon revenging both her murdered queen and her deceased husband, Margaret 
went to the English oourt, disguised 2s a man, and provided with two pistols, and watched an 
Opportunity to assassinate the queen, and then kill herself, eo as to avoid execution. But, hurry- 
ing into the crowd, ehe dropped one of her pistols She was arrested, Elianboth personally 
questioned her, was struck with the andacty of ber replies, and coldly said to her: “You 
thought, then, that you were doing your duty to your mistress and your husband? Well, what 
do you think is now my duty towards you?” 

“Twill reply frankly to your majesty ; but, do vou ask as queen or as judge?” “ As queen.” 
“In that case you ought to pardon me.” “Bat how will yon assure me that you will not abuse 
that pardon, and make another attempt om my life?” “Madam, pardon granted with so much 
precaution ceases to be pardon; your majesty can act as jadge.” Turning to her oonrtiers, 
Elizabeth said: “In the thirty years that I have been a queen, I have never received such a 
leeson.” She then granted the pardon withoat any reservation, in spite of the opposition'of the 
president of her council. A council almost always knows how to flatter sovereigns, but rarely 
advises what would immortalize them. 

1 will now retarn to my own refietions, When we have hidden nothing of the cetmes of an 
often criminal life, we embrace any opportunity to praise an att ofdofty virtue and magnanimous 
clemency. But in the present case, who is the grander, the queen or the Seotchwoman? Woe 
only remind our readers of whet Mary said of « Scotchwoman knowing how to die. 

‘Never waa Spartan man oslmer than this Scotchwoman, Margaret Lambrun. But that pow- 
erfal queen, whose orders, even given by a sign, were Bo promptly obeyed, she too was admirable, 

Bilaboth systematically canciliated those whom she had affnded. She was right; to con- 
‘liate thove whose resentment is to be feared, is « part of the art of governing. 

Henry VIL. Elisabeth's father, said thet England was the beam that could balance es it 
pleased the two scales of Spain and France. The Spanish secretary of State, Antoato Peres, oon- 
feneed a9 much in one af hig Latin letters to the earl of Essex, the favorite of Queen Elizabeth ; 
Quad illic” (he says, alluding tos book which he sent to that nobleman), “tn oguiliirio Gallia 
et Hispania aseritur Angliom ess Ezamen Buropa, sateresque Ze duo regna qusiem Bure- 
pa, Ron omnino roiciendum est a prudent vire.” Thie sbows how important it Se to thos» two 
srowns to court the friendship of England, who, from the advantage of her situation, a their 
veritable beam, and can always give great weight to whichever party she may embrace. Elim. 
beth well knew how to proft by the pradent lessons of her father, for che made tt the funds- 
meatal maxim of her long and prosperous reign. She asdated France, lest its fall shoald raive 
the king of Spain tu universal monarchs, while it was to ber interest to keep him down. 
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exercise the rights exclusively belonging to the vicar of Chriat. So that all 
hope vanished of seeing the true faith restored in the kingdom. 

An untoward event at this moment grieved the pope and disturbed all, 
Rome. An offender, pursued by the police, took shelter in the palace of 
Cardinal Odoard Farnese. The sbirri, on entering the palace, were reaisted 
by the cardinal’s domestics, so that the criminal escaped in the confusion. 
On being informed of the fact, the pope was much irritated, and ordered 
the governor of Rome to prosecute the servants of the cardinal, whom he 
rebuked sharply, and ordered to give up the offenders. 

Several Roman princes, and the ambassadors of the Catholic king, waited 
upon the pope and endeavored to appease him. Then the cardinal left 
Rome, but with so strong an escort, that he had nothing to fear from vio- 
lence. Thst circumstagce still forther irritated the pope, who would no 
longer consent to pardon. 

Ranntins Farnese, duke of Parma, hastened to Rome to obtain his 
brother’s restoration to favor. He presented himself before Clement with 
such & good mien and such a deeply respectful manner, that he sueceeded 
in appeasing the pope, and the delinquents obtained their pardon. Tho 
cardinal-was recalled, but did not hasten to return. Tt was on that occasion 
that the pope took into his pay six hundred Corsicans and two hundred 
mounted arquebusiers, who were to guard the pontifical palace and other 
important points of the capital. 

In his sixth promotion, Clement gave the purple to Seraphin Olivier,* 
whose tart expression in relation to Henry's absolution we have cited. 
James Davy du Perron also received the purple in the eame promotion. 

In 1604, France and Rome deplored the death of Cardinal d’Oxsat. 
That faithfal servant of Henry IV. was only sixty-eight years of age, and 
it had been hoped that he would preserve his health in a country where the 
air is so mild, and the temperature favorable to the aged. Henry expe- 
rienced a deep afifiction, which he did not attempt to conceal, when he heard 
that news, 

‘We have sean that d’Oxssat, devoted in his youth to severe study, was 
thoroughly acquainted with the learned classics. He had especially stadied 
and relished Tacitus, Pliny, and Cicero. Ideas from Tacitus frequently 
recurred to the mind of our negotiator. 

Father Tarquinins Galuzsi, of the Society of Jesus, pronounced the 
funeral oration on Cardinal d’Qeeat, st Rome, on the 18th of Mareli, 1604. 
It is given at length in the cellection of his letters. 

‘We shall not attempt to deseribe the grief thet was felt by the Holy 

* Moneeigneur Seraphin wae derensyame yous of age whan he wes ume cardlaal:’ He was 


ee eee rn EOatat, who Mel withens wRemeing se youmation of oe 
‘whom he so mnech Lapet. 
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Father. When a political agent has the good fortnne to acquire the con- 
fidence of # sovereign pontiff, His Holiness anxiously hastens to do what- 
‘ever is usefal or agreeable to the government by whom that agent is em- 
ployed; and also consults him, under the seal of secrecy, as a Christian and 
a on of the Church, upon other business of the Holy See. Such « priest 
did Clement VIII. lose when d’Ossat* died ; and Clement fell seriously ill. 

In the following year he was attacked by an intermittent fever. It was 
80 violent that he at times was delirious; suddenly losing his memory, and 
that understanding which had been so ‘vast and profound, he died, aged 
sixty-nine, on the 8d of March, 1605, after having governed the Church 
thirteen years, one month, and four days. He was interred in the Vatican, 
and afterwards removed, on the 26th of April, 1646, to a magnificent 
tomb, in the Borghese chapel at Saint Mary Major.” 

Clement was endowed with many virtues. He was zealous for the propa- 
gation of the Gospel, for the extirpation of the heresies which then flooded 
all Europe, for the conversion of the schismatics of the East, and for the 
restoration of morals and of discipline. Unwearied in the discharge of 
duty, age and infirmity in naught diminished his courage. Humble in 
heart, he nevertheless distinguished himself by a certain air of command, 
and by an absolute tone, as was shown in the business of Cardinal Farnese. 
Extremely kind of heart, he could protect his just rights and avoid dangers, 
fatal to some of his predecessors. More than once he was seen at the con- 
fessional, receiving, like some good parish priest, all those who presented 
themselves, who desired to have it to say that they had received absolution 
from the lips of the pope himself. He said Mass daily, often in tears, and 
every evening confessed to Cardinal Baronius, He fasted every Wednes- 
day, and had only bread and water every Saturday. A hair shirt, next to 
his infirm body, attested his spirit of penance. He often went barefoot in 
geremonies. He daily invited to a frugal repast as‘many paupers as there 
were years in his pontificate, served them with water to wash, blessed their 
table, and sent the dishes to them from his own, He visited the unfortu- 
nete, he consoled the afflicted, and he spent considerable sums in redeeming 
from slavery Catholics who had fallen into the power of the infidels, ‘Such 
was the pope whom the impudent sectaries would represent as the Anti- 
christ, 

Literary men received his rich favora, and he gloried to be numbered 
among them. He gave the purple to Baronins, Bellarmine, €’Oseat, du 


© De Thou (Hist, Ib, cxzeil) given a culogy om d'Osset. Cardinal Pallavicint calle him one 
of the principe) and wisest minigers the kingdom of Franos ever had—(Chap. x, book 24, of 
Hid. of Council of Trent) Finally, Wioquefart says (sect. 8 of the 54th book of hia Ambisut. 
dor) the negotiations of Cantina] d’Owsat and of President Jeannin, aro alone almont sufficient to 
form an ambaseedor. 
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Perron, and Marsali—the first of the Capuchins who received the hat—and. 
to the Jesnit Toledo, Toledo and Bellarmine were the first of their order to 
obtain that honor.* ; 

He forbade Italians to reside in any places out of Italy, where they had 
not liberty to exercise the Catholic religion in public,—a rale confirmed by 


* The following medals are in my own collection: 

1. Cummmwr VIIL, Posrr. Max. Head of Clement VIEL Rev.; Satva vos Domrse, The 
bark, altogether modern in style, sinking. The disciples invoke Christ, who is properly at the 
helm. Du Molinet, Bonanni, and Venutl have overlooked this, 

2. Ivernar improve, Iu the exergue: An. M. D.C. Pope ctowned and throned ; cardinals, 
‘A prelate reading. In front, heralds sounding trumpets, 

‘8. Feamapta Rucvrerata. The city of Ferrara, 

Du Molinet gives thirty-eight othere: 

1. Fywpata evpra rims PETRAM. The Haly Ghost desconding on « seated female figure 
with » crucifix and tiara. . 

2 FoRTIrvpo MEA, ET REFVGIVM MEVM. Clement preying before Christ crucified ; the tiara 
on the ground. Birack during the negotiation with Henry IV. 

8. DoMINR IVRE AD TE VENIRE. Geint Peteros the vemel. 

4 In VERB TVo. (See Life of Innocent IX.) 

3. Conescatio, (See Life of Gregory XIV.) 

6, Er Noy Pcexrresir EvM. In the exergus: CIOIC-XCHII. The pontiff, as Melchieedech, 
places bread and wine in a chalice. Andrew ds Nevers, the ambsneader of Henry IV, kneols to 
receive, a8 proxy for his royal master, the first absolution. 

7. Hesricvs Ill, D. G. Franc. Nav. Rex. Canmrma. (Here s lily thet Bonannl has over- 
looked.) The head of Henry. 

8& Rvruess egcerrie. In the exergne: CIDICKCTL (1596). The pope blesses the knevl- 
ing Russian bishops. Several Rossian bishops, wishing to return to the Roman faith, sent two 
of their number to the pope—Hypalius, bishop of Bresta. and Cyrilles Terleczki, exarch of the 
metropolitan of Kiow. They asked Clement to permit them to retain the Greek rite. The en- 
-voys read, from their own handwriting, the required profession of faith, and kissed the feet of 
the Holy Father ; and then the ambassadors requested that their nite, and their follow country. 
mea, might have the sume permission. 

9. Tv ects Domure Jesus Christ, Saint Peter, and another disciple. 

20, Var pixcra wpa. “The Holy Father receives Margaret of Austria, who offers him » 
flowar, Margaret, who {a affisneed to Philip IL. of Spain, on ber way to Madrid to be crownod, 
passed through Ferrara. Near the two figures are the keys of the Church, surmounted by the 
pontifical canony. (Du Molinet, Bomanni.) Venti thinks the figure seated upon the thrane 
cannot represent Clement ; it is in fact, rather, a female, The other igure has 20 characteristic 
of aqueen. Venuti, conseyeentiy, thinks the sested figure the Chureh, sad the other tho city 
of ‘The recovery of Ferrara just then ocenpied all minds, and J inetine to follow the 
iden of Vemutl. . 

11, Cunnrama Pax merromsoe, Menry IV. and Philip 1. An ear of wheat, the aymbol of 
peace, betwanm the two keada Strack at the peace of Verving, in 1508. 

12, Bmaoayrr xampanvs, A crowned river lice near two pine Upon the stream aro 
several aquatic binds. 

18. Horo Pax, WE VaoreRTA, The cress ereoted an « hiilock ; on one side an alive branch, 
on the other apelin. Verti taken this to be « new allasian to the restoration of Furzara, Bo 
nanol gays thes the inbeription ts taken from Saint Chrysostom, who, in his Afty.Afth homily on 
Saint Matthew, exhorts us to have a represeutation of the orem in the anon recred porte of out 
houses, on the walls, on the windows, and In sewe sort te caary it apn cur brene-and within 
our hearta-— Unde par et eictoria, 

14. Tverrtes et Cisarerria COMPLaKa Suet 8%. Du BMolinetand Bonanni give is incorrectly. 

15. Exvnaat D. ef Diserr. tatu. Eivs. The pope, throned, gives the standard of the Ohureh 
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Gregory XVI. He declared that it was not allowable for say one to confess 
by letter or by message to an absent confessor, or in such manner to receive 
absolutior; for though the Council of Trent had decided that those who, 
after baptism, had sinned, were to present themselves at the tribunal of 
pensnce, to be absolved by the competent minister, yet the scholastics, 


to John Francis Aldobrandini, going to the assistance of Rodolpb, engaged in a long war against 
the Turka. 

16, LILIA PROPAGANTVE Ds oRBE, Henry IV. and Mary de Medici, fall face. Between them, 
and above the head, the Golden Rose sent to Mary before she left Florence for Paris, (Du 
Molinet.) 

17. Magnum GRavia@ sacRAMENTUM. In the exergue: LATERAXL The tabernacle, with the 
Blessed Sacrament exposed. ““In the other Sacraments,” says Bonanni (ii,, p. 451), “God gives 
us divine graces—in the Eucharist he gives us the very souree of grace. So, Saint Paul calls 
the Eucharist the great Sacrament of piety.” Meda) strack in commemoration of the embel- 
lishmente made to Saint John Lateran by Clement VIL. There is another medal which bears 
the same inscription, but represents the Last Supper. 

18, Ivert arrRABUNT PER EAM, MDC. On the right, the holy door. On the lef, two angels in 
the clouds. Above the door, in small characters, CLExrews Pont. Max, Jubilee medal. 

19, AmeoLvTo. A. IvBrLEI. The pope closes the holy door. 

20, Pokvsm SANCTAM APERVIT CLAVSIT ANXO IVs. MDC. The holy door, with @ croas on it, 

21. LaupaTs women Dour. MDC. A procession entering achurch. An angel with an 
olive branch. According to du Molinet, struck to commemorate s pilgrimage of a hundred 
Benedictines from Florence. Bonanni calls it an assemblage of pilgrims who had previously 
‘been heretics, and bed newly returned to Cntholicity. Among then was that relative of Cal- 
vin already mentioned. 

22, Eao vos nepiciaM. Dn Molinet attributes this also to the Florentine Benedictines. The 
medal repreagnts nine pilgrims of both sexes entering the holy door. Our Saviour, on clouds 
borne by cherubim, blessing thém. 

2u. Eyrrore® mm ExviTationg, Ax. MDC. The Holy Father, kneeling, watches a flock of 
sheep going in at the holy door. 

94. Reanie waros ET onBt. A boy ronning, holding in his right hand a sceptre, with a lily 
at the end, and bolding in the other hand « large lily ; before him, a cook carrying ® crown. 
‘The boy {s Loui, dauphin of France, born oa the 27th of September, 1601, to occupy the thrones 
of France and Navarre, 

25. Visve Deve, via Fipze, MDCI. Religion, standing, holds the eroas and chalice, 

26. Pax ut save 4 Dommxo. MDCL A crowned female holds the cross in her right hand, 
and with her left applies a torch to bucklers. It is an allusion to the peace between the French 
king and the duke of Savox. 

27. VLU Eutsgo, AN, MDO. The cascade of Terni is que of the finest sights that the 
traveller to Rome can witness It ia formed by the fail of the Vellino, which rashes into the 
Nera from s height of 1068 Roman fest, by channel which Mark Antony Dentates ent in the 
solid rock, in the year of Rome 480, to give an outlet to the waters of Lake Locus, which, pro- 
viously, sometimes flooded the valiey of Bicti. Those admirable works of the Romans, s0 long 
neglected, though for a thne attended to by Paul IIL, were in urgent need of repair. Clement 
VILL intrusted that doty to the Marquis John Baptist Castelli, of Saint Eustace. His Holinem, 
therufore, had a right to tranatait to posterity the memorial of it The medal vepresents the 
‘fall, which, towards the centre, is spanned by « bridge, which the architect, John Fontesa, threw 
noross the river just above the fall, 

28. Da qvop rvaes, MDCHL The Holy Father, kneeling balire Christ, mee the words of 
Saint Angeatine, Between our Lord and the pope, sheep are greasing. At the feat of the pope 
ia the tiara, which is always lowared before Jeeus Christ. 

2. 6.P.QR,MDCUH. The south front of the palnes of the capitel. Clentent VIEL laid the 
first stone of it. The designs of that front were left by the great Michael Angelo Bucnarctt 
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fertile in subtleties, had taught that confession could be made, and absolu- 
tion received, by letters or by proxy. Nothing could be more convenient 
than © commit one’s sins to paper, that raises no hjush ; or to confess them, 
like the Sacramentaries, only to the Eternal Father. ‘In that wise, Confes- 
sion would be deprived of its most rigorous quality, because it ia necessary 
to confess viva voce our own proper departures from the right path. The 
sacred tribunal would thus be deprived of what it has of the most salutary, 
for Confession is.a great part af the penance for the past, and one of the 
most efficient preservatives against relapse. On those grounds, Clement 
was obliged to condemn the new opinion as false, erroneous, and rash, for- 
bidding it to be maintained either in public or in private, even as merely 
probable, under pain of excommunication, reserved to the pope. He con- 
demned the opinion of those who affirmed that Christians ought not to hear 
Mase except in their own parish churches, or to confess to any one Lut 
their own parish priest. The pope declared that both were perfectly law- 
fal, provided each one duly received communion at Easter in his own parish 
chureh. He forbade any litany* to be chanted in publio offices except the 


30. AB on1amrE wUxDI. Pope Clement, as Abel, offers a ram in sacrifies to God. 

81. PORTY CENTVM CELLARVM DNsTAVRATO. In 1604. Clement VIEL extended the fortifice- 
tions of thet city. The principal works were devoted to the antimarel, built by Trajan. In 
addition, the pope built two light-houses. One of them is ruinous and uecken; the other hae 
prevented and will prevent many shipwrecks, 

32. BEQVERE ME, Seint Peter near Christ; three other disciples follow. 

88, CoNVREGISTI DRACORYN carrra (Ps. Irxiil, 13). A cross, in which a serpent fs entwined. 
In the field, on the right, a charch. Da Molinet takes the perpent to represest Calvinism, Bo- 
nanni and Venuti take it to represent the Tark. 

34, ANNONA PUBLICA. -A female running ; whest ears in one hand end the cornucopia in the 
other. The popes have frequently borrowed this reverse from the emperors of old Rome, 

Bonanni also gives : 

1, SOVE CLADE, Struck on the recaptare of Ferrara, where not a drop of blood was spilt, In 
the field, two cromed keys; above, a crown ; lower down, « cram, with this monogram : Gr, 1598. 
‘This modal is genuine, and was seen by Fea in the magnificent collection of pontifics! medals 
belonging to Paice Augustin Chigi. 

2 Powra coms In the exergue: Dove Dz, 1600. Clement opens the holy dow. To the 
right and left, cardinals and bishops. 

8. The tace of Clement VII. On the reverse, without an inscription, a circus, a very mini 
ture Likeness of the colonnade of Saint Peter's; in the centre, a fountain. It is evidently the 


front garden of the Belvedere villa st bailt by Cardinal Aldobrandini, under the reign 
of Clement Vill. Blo doubt, it is inecription bepaues it refere to mone of the manu- 
mental works of that pope. 


4. Pacurrve UL, mSPAWIARVM BEX CATMOLIOVS, som, AverRLe, he, Whiltp 111, decorated 
with the eedee of the Golden Fleece, Medel stamnek op the catasion of the resoudilissien between 
‘Henry IV. and Philip Hl, 

& The Aldpteandini arms, without inectiptiom. In the Seid, behind the shiclé, the keys, sur- 
wounted by the tam. Bonasth, the heeds of two Cherabin. Theat family, axiginaly of 
Florence, had-masure, = fanogp, tegthed engent, the tocth polating to the tap-<f tha hind; above 
the fasces, threo stars or ; beneath, also, three stazs er. 

* Bee the dissertation of Moudeili upon the Litany of Loretto; it fe the elevesth of the Eo 
clesiastical Diseartativna collected by Zacearie. (Hume, 1785, 8v0.) 
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Litany of the Sainte and Litany of Loretto. He corrected the Romar 
pontifical, breviary, and the ceremonial of the bishops. 

* Bartholomds, 8 receni, writer (vol. i, p. 220), passes this judgméft on 
Clement: “This pope was one of the most eminent of modern times. He 
was prodigiously active and untiring ; an experienced and adroit administra- 
tor; jealous to govern by himself; a persevering statesman ; circumspect 
even to taciturnity; rarely inclined to even an innocent duplicity; an 
enemy to Spain and to the Medicis.” 

The Holy See was vacant twenty-eight days, 


236. LEO XI.—a. p. 1608. 


EO XI (Alexander Octavian de Medici) was born 
at Florence in 1535, 80n of Octavian de Medici 
and of Frances, daughter of James Salviati and 
Lucretia de Medici, sister of Leo X. 

As he evinced from youth an inclination for the 
priesthood, his mother, to dissuade him, placed 
him at the court of her cousin, Cosmas, grand 

pS oe. duke of Tuscany, who immediately made him a 
inight of the ‘cues of Saint Stephen. On his mother’s death, he resumed 
his first intention, and waa sent by Cosmas as ambassador to the court of 
Saint Pins V. at Rome, where he spent several years. 

In 1573, he was made bishop of Pistoia, and in 1574, promoted to the 
archbishopric of Florence. Gregory XIIL, in 1583, made him cardinal of 
the title of Saint Quirico and Giuhtta, which he exchanged successively for 
those of Saint Peter in vinoulis, Saint Praxedes, and Saints John and Paul. 
As cardinal, he took part in the election of Sixtus V., Urban VIL, Gregory 
XIV., Innocent [X., and Clement VII. The last of whom sent him, in 
1596, as legate @ latere into France, where Be remained two years, to the 
great satisfaction of Heury IV., who the Holy Father in a letter 
dated on the 8th of December, 1596. 

In 1600, Clement VIII. made the archbishop of Florence saburbican 
bishop of Albano, and of Palestrina in 1603, 

After the faneral of Clement VIIL, sixty-two cardinals entered into con- 
clave on the 14th of March, 1605. Cardinale Zaochia, Blendrata, and do 
Medici were proposed as candidstes. A, strong party was disposed to eleot 
Cardinal Baronius. Spsin was opposed to him, because, in hia Annals, 

Vor. 189 
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Baronius had combated the claims of the kings of Spain to the monarchy 
of Sipily ; and because, moreover, he had been in favor of absolving Henry 
TV.” Some of the cardinals having left the conclaye from illness, only forty 
votes were requited to render the election canonical, Baronius at first 
obtained twenty, and then thirty-seven, 60 that only three votes were lack- 
ing to enable his friends to congratulate him. But the truthful historian 
and dispassionate annalist, speaking nothing but whst he believed to be 
true, exempt from every kind of adulation, and utterly free from the use of 
equivocal language, would not advance his cause by a single smile, or by a 
politeness not strictly called for by the occasion. He passed amid his 
brethren in the conclave, thoroughly sincere, seeing nothing and saying 
nothing, alone with himself in that crowd, as though, pen in hand, he were 
at work in his study. He left friends and electors to themselves,—impartial 
men té take part according to their individual convictions, and thus to con- 
spire against the repose and the liberty of the historian. He asked nothing, 
aud he repelled nothing. Let us- explain that situation, which exists only 
in Rome. 

There, the highest, the most imposing, the most terrible of earthly digni- 
ties is conferred. I cannot say that views of personal ambition may not, 
sometimes actuate those who have been more or less successful I may not 
seem to lautch an indirect moral anathema against any who have erred in 
soliciting, but subsequently have done good on reaching the throne. I will 
say that a noble, generous, though perhaps aspiring, and so far reprehensi- 
ble sentiment, animates some; but a atill nobler fecling of resignation, of 
obedience, necessary and willed on high, also animates other members of the 
sacred college. 

‘In general, the agreeable days of the pontificate are thove of the first 
year. Then come disgusta, embarrassments, from which there is no escape, 
men who demand impossible concessions, men who believe immobility the 
trae scienpe of government, snd men who seek to throw off old shackles 
only to ptt on others, Men of intellect, learning, experjence, and observa- 
tion know all this on the eve of an election. The crown placed upon tho 
head of the elect announces 8 great favor of God; but beneath that crown 
the mental eye discerns the @anultuous billows that are to replace the bril- 
liancy of the pomp. At euch s moment, after the inebriating effect of the 
triumph, the adorations, the sedia gestatoria, and the chanted Hove Bacerdos 
Magnus hes passed away, when the popeconsiders calmly the course of public 
affeira, one may form some just ides of what is beneath the pontifical robo. 
And then, what other fosling arises, 201 in the mind, but ia the heart of the 
upright priest? Baronius may have thought that he would make's distin- 
guished pope (every man has his value, and shoul know ti); and then he 
might reflect apon the dangers of the papacy. Were there not dangers to 
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be discerned in Spain and France,—pacified, but still ready to come into 
collision? The Turks were ther a.people without hiatory, whose 

taight return, because knew not of the lesson given by Charles 

nor of the crescent driven from the Iberian peninsula, nor Malta delivered, 
nor Lepanto made illustrious by the defeat of Islam. There was America, 
source of labors and duties, seemingly too great for human faculties. Ba- 
ronius saw what the pontificate had become: he took not a single step to 
court an elevation, nor give expression to any desire to avoid it. 

But Spain labored to exclude from the papacy the friend of order and the 
friend of trath—he who taught the powerful ones of earth that one day they 
also would be judged, even on that earth on which they had kindled so 
many useless wars; and Baronius accordingly was excladed. 

Another cardinal had also been named, Bellarmine, who obtained ten 
votes; but the choice fell upon Alexander de Medici, who was at length 
named by adoration. Moved by a sense of duty and honor, Cardinal Alex- 
ander accepted the tiara, and chose the name of Leo XI. Ho was crowned 
in the Vatican, June 10, 1605, and on Low Sunday took peeseesion of Saint 
John Lateran. 

Cardinal Gallo having solicited the suppression of some impests, hé not 
only readily granted it, but thanked the cardinal for having given him the 
opportunity instantly to do a public service. 

The Spanish ambassador, the marquis of Villena, having shown some 
discontent with the ection, Leo said to him: “ We were well treated in 
your country ; write to your court that we shall be its friend as far as it 
depends upon as.” 

Some time after, Leo made Cardinal Cinthias Aldobrandini high peniten- 
tiary, and distributed generous aid among poor cardinals. On his return 
from taking possession of Saint John Lateran, the pope was attacked by a 
disorder which was speedily aggravated by his age. Fever set in, and having 
been compelled to take his bed, the disease increased. All the court en- 
treated the pope to name as cardinal one of his nephews, a man of pure 
morals, and to whom he was very partial. But he resisted all entreaty, even 
that of his confessor, to whom he replied; “Do not suggest to ns any care 
for earthly interests ; you must speak to w only about things eternal.” 

Leo died on the 29th of April, having occupied the pontificate scarcely 
twenty-six days, : 


# 4, L posses one medal: Luo XI. Port. Max. Amxo 1 Reverse; Dm Forti Dutoep. MDCV. 
‘The dead lion of Sameon. Beneath it, Giov. PA. 

9. A laurel wreath inclosing a bouquet of roses: on the ribboa, Gio Proxyz. Btrock efter the 
death of the pope. It aligdes evidently to the granefal line of Ausonius, often attributed to 
Virgil: Una dies aperit, conflott una dics. See, too, Job xiv. §.—(Du Molinet,) 

‘3. Bonanni gives another medal, with the name words around the wreath. 
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Ho was a prince of grave but agreeable countenanos, liberal, affable, type 
of ‘Medicie, fall ef candor, and the enemy of every kind of fraud in 
eithéP word or deed. : 

He was interred in the Vatican Basilica ; bgt ardinal Pompey Ugoni, 
his nephew, removed his body to a magnificent tomb reared on the left side 
of that Basilica by the celebrated Algardi. 

‘The Holy See was vacant eighteen days. 


237. PAUL V.—a. pv. 1605. 





* + AUL ‘V. (Camillus Borghese) was born st Rome on 
\S\V the 17th of September, 1862, of an illustrious fami- 
ly of Siennese origin. After studying philosophy 
at Perngia, and law at Padua, he became a consis- 
torial advocate, then prelate-abbreviator, referen- 
dary of the two signatures,* and subsequently vicar 
at Saint Mary Major. In 1588, he was sent hy 
‘cui Sixtus V. to Bologna, as vice-logate. Gregory 
XIV. recalled him to employ him as auditor of the gamba, vacant by the 
death of his brother, Horatius Borghese. « 

Clement VIL. dispatched Camillus into Spain with extraordinary powers, 
and created him cardinal of Suint Eusebius, on the 15th of June, 1596. He 
wag surnamed the excellent cardinal, and already spoken of as likely to be- 
come pope. The cardinals entering into conclave May 8th, showed 2 dispo- 
sition to elect Cardinal Toschi of Modena, and some proposed to go into 
the chapel and adore that cardinal; but Cardinal Baronius said that the 
election of “schi was not for the good of the Church. _ 

Toschi, according to Tiraboschi, retained from his early education and 
associations some low words and expressions, which, to the sevore Baro- 
nius, seemed unbecoming in a. gicar of Christ. This unexpected declaration 
diverted the votes from T. thirty-two cardinals declared for Baro- 
nine. The latter was justified in excluding Toschi, who had been a servant 
to John Baptist Bragnolo, auditor of Monsignor Archinto, the pope's vicar. 
Tonchi’s rise had been rapid, for at an early age he'was governor of Rome, 
and purity of language apart, all him to be a man of courage, an 
able juriseoneult, and the author of usoial works. 


* The signatures of pardons and junties are two important tribeaale eresided at by the pope 


or ad min: 
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But Baronzus, m excluding ois colleague for good reasons, did not expect 
to be himself declared pope. Hoe wished one chosen who would govern the 
Chareh well, but he did got wish to be the one. 4 

The great cardinal i, AON remain neutral, as in the election of Leo XL, 
but felt obliged to oppose his new friends: he proposed Bellarmine, who 
employed the same eloquence to prove that another choice would be prefer- 
able. Such rare and sublime modesty deserves the highest eulogy of his- 
tory. A Baronius and a Bellarmine, two eminent men, on this occasion, 
set an example of admirable magnanimity ; and the more they depreciated 
themselves, the more their greatness is to be admired. 

Cardinals Montalto and Aldobrandini were next mentioned, the heads of 
the two parties who divided the power in the conclave. 

The French cardinals had not as yet pronounced their opinion; but, 
seeing that Montalto eiucerely supported Borghese, they joined with the 
Montaltists, and Borghese-was named pope on the evening of the 16th of 
May, 1605, at the age of fifty-five, though he appeared to be scarcely forty. 
On the 29th of May he was crowned under the name of Paul V., and on the 
6th of November he took possession of Saint John Lateran.* 

One of the first cares of Paul V. was to publish a special jubilee, to obtain , 
from the divine mercy a prosperous government of the Universal Church. 
He then ordered his vicar, Cardinal Pamfili, to notify all bishops then in 
Rome to return to their dioceses. 

He at first abstaing§ from distributing favors, saying that asking and 
giving inconsiderately were both’too easy at such times, The early months 
of the reign of Gregory XIII. prove how judicious these words are. 

In the month of August, 1605, Henry IV. sent d’Halincourt, marquis de 
Villeroy, as ambassador extraordinary, to compliment Pope Paui- V. 
D'Oseat was no longer in the Eternal City.t 

Paul V., in order to pat an end to the controversy on grace, that was 
carried on between the Dominicans and the Jesuita, once more revived the 
congregations de Ausiliis, instituted by Clement VIL, and finally per- 
mitted each party to maintain ite own opinion. On the 18th of July, of the 
same year, Paul raised to the purple Scipio Caffarelli Borghese, a noble 
Roman, and his maternal nephew, who, by @M direction, dropped the name 
of Caffarelli. This selection, it may be ed, pleased the whole city of 
Rome. Scipio was distinguished for euch gentle and kindly manners, that 
he was called Delizia di Roma. He built the magnificent villa the Pinciana 


® Before the Intter date he hed already created cardinals, isrved many bulls, and performed 
all other acte of the supreme dignity. Tits shows the incarrectuess and incomelsteucy of those 
who matntain that the pope possesses the papal eathority only when be bas recsived the two 
keys In Seint John Lateran. 

} Artaud gives at length the instructions of Hoary IV. to his ambaesador. 
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Borghese, where, notwithstanding losses and sales of many of the statues, 
a hoagof most costly objects is still to be seen. 

Paul V. at this time addressed to Rosny (Béthogy de Sully) the following 
letter : 


“Paul V., pope, to you, Mlustrions man, health, grace, and divine light. 

“We have so great an affection for our beloved son, Mr. de Bethune, your 
brother, for his rare prudence and piety, and for the courtesy and respect 
with which he treated us when we were still among the number of the car- 
dinals, that the memory of his person and of his actions is always pleasant 
to our mind. Considering the close ties with which nature has connected 
you in consanguinity, and knowing your great experience and courage, 
which are represented to us as very special both in arts of peace and war, 
we feel urged by an extreme desire to find an opportunity to testify how 
much we glesire to embrace you in the Lord. But in our charity there re- 
mains mingled this regret, that what should serve as our consolation, turns 
to our displeasure, we being all the more anxious for your salvation because 
we recognize the infinite mental gifts that nature has developed in you, and 
see that they are led so far away from the way to salvation ; for, in truth, 
it is impossible to be acceptable to God without confessing the orthodox 
faith professed by the holy Roman Catholic Church, the mother and 
mistress of all the others. _ And in this we must not presume any thing be- 
cause we are daily loaded with the favors ¢ his di@&e bounty, for all the 
servants may easily receive the talent from the father of the family, but it 
does not follow that therefore all are to enter into the joy of the Lord. On 
the contrary, the riches acquired in this world by sinners resemble dreams, 
which vanish when the sleeper awakens, it being néceasary that he who de- 
parts from God shall perish. We the more, therefore, desire that your 
abundant temporal gifts shall be accompanied by spiritual blessings ; and 
to that eng we constantly pray the Almighty to enlighten your understand- 
ing with the light of his Holy Spirit, eo that you may the more easily arrive 
at the knowledge of the trath of the Catholic faith. Surely, if among the 
great lnbors of the pontificate we were permitted to add our zea) and our 
teachings to our prayers, we omit nothing that might aid in your 
conversion, so greatly do we Sit. We should think and act with the 
good shepherd in the Gospel, who Seft the ninety-nine sheep of his flock to 
seek the one that was lost. In ike manner, we should willingly forego all 
other anxieties for the sake of bringing back your soul, that we so desire to 
be among the blessed. Nevertheless, as that is a thing wholly forbidden to 
labors such as ours, in default of it, we have deterntined to testify to you 
our ardent zeal for your salvation, in which zeal we shall all the more con- 
stantly persevere because we are informed of the generosity of your mind, 
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which we easily believe to be great.. Your ancestors and yourself being 
descendants of so illustrious a house as that of the former counts of Flanders, 
we feel sure that you wil] receive in the best spirit the proof of our sincere 
good-will, and wo trust fat we soon shall receive proof that our advice is 
acceptable.* It is a thing very easy of execution, provided you allow your- 
self to be instructed in the truth of the Catholic religion ; for if upon that 
subject you question your fathers, they will tell you whe were their prede- 
cessors, Inquire what was tanght them by Saint Dennis, Saint Remigius, 
Saint Hilary, Saint Martin, and Saint Bernard, who preached Christianity 
in France, and you will jadge whether there is any difference between their 
doctrine and that of the holy Boman Church. Learn what was the belief 
of Clovis, Charlemagne, Saint Louis, and, in fact, all the kings of France, 
and then you will perceive that’ they were always united in faith with the 
most holy pontiffs, our predecessors. But especially interrogate our most 
dear son in Jesus Christ, King Henry, at present reigning,* and he himself 
will clearly show you what it is to believe in bi?’ most dear mother, the 
Roman Church. In troth, in doing this, you will do what will be very 
agreeable to him; and we all the more ardently exhort you to yield to our 
will, because it is an occasion in which, in a single moment, and by a single 
act, you can give unbounded pleasure to us and to your king, while providing 
for the salvation of your own soul. It has been represented to us, that on 
many subjects concerning the dignity of the Holy See, you have alweys 
obeyed the instructiong or intentions of our predecessor of happy memory, 
Clement VIIL, and that you hate also rendered good offices to the legates 
and apostolic nuncios, by which we are made to feel the more assured that 
we may expect the accomplishment of our wishes, and, chiefly, since this 
concerns your own salvation, and since we, equally with that holy pontiff, 
desire that you should be received with open arms, toremain in the Temple 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, with much rejoicing—that is to say, in the Catho- 
lic Church. Farther, our hope is still increased since we learned that you 
greatly honor (as is quite reasonable) the sanctity of a Saint Alpinus de 
Bethune, one of your own race, For, certainly, that blessed person pro- 
fessed the Catholic and Apostolic faith of the Roman Church. It follows, 
therefore, that you mast either follow his , or cease to appropriate 
to yourself any portion of the glory of For, if you exalt and laud 
his sonotity, while persisting in your present creed, you must necessarily be 
in self-contradietion, eince you cannot both persist in your first belief and 
form a right judgment of his doctrine and actions, 


* How delioately Godfrey of Boulogne is indicated here, without being named! There had 
been an alliance between the house of Lower Lorraine, to which Godfrey. belonged, and the 
family of Bethune. 
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“Now, it seems to be time that we should here terminate this letter. We 
therefore conclude it, but not with it do we conclude the care and interest 
we take in you, nor the deyout prayers that we offer up to God for your 
salvation. On the contrary, we shall redouble Tem, in order that the 
Eternal, in his mercy, may dispel the clouds and shadows from your uader- 
standing, and not permit you, thus entreated by our charity, to refuse the 
brightness of his divine light. 

“ Given at Rome, at Saint Mark’s, under the seal of the Fisherman, on 
the 5th of October, 1605, and of our pontificate the first, 

. “Pau, PP. V.” 


To this letter, replete with wisdom, paternal feeling, and real power, 
Rosny replied : 


“ Most Horr Farner : 

“The infinite benedicfions and graces, as well spiritual ss temporal, with 
which the great eternal God has in such plenitude favored Your Holiness, 
and the signal testimonies of paternal affection which Your Holiness has so 
continually lavished on my king and my country, had already exercised 
such power over my will, and so thoroughly disposed my heart to be the 
very humble and very faithful servant of Your Holiness, that I did not deem 
it possible for any thing to add to the extreme passion I felt to be honored 
by the commands of Your Holiness, to which I pave vowed perpetual 
obedience. But at present, seeing, by the brief with which Your Holiness 
has been pleased to honor me, all my designs and my hopes overpassed by 
such an excess of kindness, charity, and courtesy, I will not attempt to find 
words in which to express the feelings they have excited in my soul, nor the 
bonds with which so special and peculiar a grace binds me to the service of 
Your Holiness, but content myself with admiring them as effects proceed- 
ing from Heaven, and from a virtue unequalled. But for my fear of being 
suspected df ingratityde, and to all appearance not unjustly suspected, I 
should deem it more becoming me to remain silent than to speak ; confess- 
ing, by a silence fall of humility, at once my faults and the infinite merits 
of Your Holiness, which to hope that—after the example of Him 
who has been so liberal of his to you, and who, without distinction 
of persons, receives with pleasure and acceptance the praises and the offer- 
ings of even the meanest of his creatures, when they proceed from a sincere 
heart—your piety and clemency would incline you to acoept-the vows of my 
humble service and of my dedication of my days and my life to be employed 
in obedience to Your Holiness, however useless I might prove to be; pro- 
testing, nevertheless, that if my misfortune deprives me of the means of 
proportioning my services to my duty and to my devotion, my desire to 
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have that happiness remain eternal, and that I shall publish in all places 
your glory and immortal praise, returning a thousand thanks to Your 
Holiness for the beautiful admonitions with which you have been pleased 
to honor me; end in fh humility entreating you not to be offended if, 
believing myself incapable of doing more praiseworthily than by striving 
to imitate Your Holiness, I address my most ardent prayers to that great 
God, the creator of all things, that it may please him, who is the father of 
resplendent light, to assist and illuminate with his Holy Spirit your zeal 
and beatitude, and to give you more and more entire knowledge of his 
trath and good-will, in which consist the salvation and the eternal felicity 
of all creatures. In that devotion, I most humbly kiss the feet of Your 
Holiness and Greatness, as one on whom Your Holiness has imposed the 
strictest obligations, and who desires to preserve during the whole re- 
mainder of his life, the quality of 
“Your most humble, most obedient, and wt faithful servant, 
“ Berane DE SULLY. 
“ At Parts, this 17th of November, 1605.” 


How tender, generous, and paternal is the letter of the pope! The reply 
of Rosny is somewhat studied and embarrassed. In one passage he makes 
it evident that it is in vain that he desires to devote higedays and his life to 
employment under obedience to the pope; and Saint Alpinus de Bethune, 
one of the race of the Rosnys, and so skilfally alluded to by Paul V., 
would seem not to have been noticed by Rosny. Did the pride of Ros- 
ny find itself at fault? The pope has all the sdvantage, and Rosny 
always retreats with a few Parthian phrases, which strongly smack of Cal- 
vinism. 

But let us leave aside that baffled vanity, and confess that he has the 
merit of having informed us of the facts which have been transmitted to us 
solely in hia Giconomies Royales. Did Sully wish to conceal the fact that 
his race had been illustrated by o saint? And having silently obtained the 
small advantage of not recognizing that saint, did he deem that a sufficient 
victory, and so retire? 

Let us now speak of other labors of PayjyV. : 

At this time there arose a dispute between the pontiff and the republic 
of Venice. Two causes are assigned for that serious quarrel. Two eocle- 
sisatics had been acewsed before the Council of Ten, of crime, rapine, and 
even of homicide. The two acoused, Scipio Saraceni, canon of Vicenza, 
and Brandolino Valmarino, a native of Forli and abbot of Narvesa, had 
been tried and imprisoned, in 1606, without any notice of the facts being 
given to the Roman court. 

The other cause was the publication of two decrees of the senate, one of 
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which forbade the founding of hospitals or monasteries, the institution of 
new religious orders, the building of churches, or the establishment of con- 
fraternities without the permission of the senate.- phe second decree for-- 
bade, throughout the whole republic (what had been forbidden as to the 
city and duchy of Venice under Paul IIL), to leave by will, or to alienate 
by sale or otherwise, any real estate of the Church for more than two years, 
and equally forbade the purchase or other acquisition of such real estate, 
without the consent of the senate. 

Paul, 8 zealous defender of ecclesiastical immunities, seeing them attacked 
and menaced with annihilation by this decree, ordered his nephew Horace 
Mattis to demand the liberty of the two prisoners, and the revocation of 
the decrees in question, He himself, in an- audience which he gave the 
Chevalier Nani, the Venetian ambassador, complained warmly of this con- 
Quet; and he hoped to bring Venice to reason, as he had done Genoa. 
Venice, however, would yield. 

The Holy Father then held a consistory embracing forty cardinals, all 
those at Rome, with the exception of one, who, as & subject of the republic, 
very properly abstained from voting. 

It was there determined to issue a monition to the republic of Venice, 
and if, within twenty-four days, the doge and the republic should not 
obey the Holy Father, the doge and the senate were to be excommuni- 
cated ; and, three days later, the sage punishment was to be inflicted upon 
all the subjects of the republic. The Venetian government forbade all 
obedience to the interdict, on pain of exile. The nuncio quitted Venice. 
The Jesuits instantly submitted to the pontifical order, departed in formal 
procession, and were declared to be perpetually banished from the 
State. 

The Theatines and Capuchins represented to‘the government that they 
were prepared to keep their churches open for foreign priosts, and at the 
same time fprayed that they might be allowed to perform their offices in 
private; and this being refused, they also deperted into exile. The Capu- 
chins in the territory of Brescia and Bergamo continued in their con- 
vents, because they had not observed the interdict.* 

Many writings appeared on byjh sides.t It was said that the oause of the 
Venetians wes that of all princes, who would all be gainers by a victory 
over the Holy See. 

Among the writers who defended the Venetians were Fra Paolo Sarpi, 
and Brother Falgesftius, his worthy rival, who poured forth o torrent of 
bold invective against the Boman coxtt. But the oause of the court 

was eloquently defended by Baronias and Bellarmine, those two men 


* Murstori, Annalee ¢ Rake, on. 1606, ot seg. ¢ Novees, ix, p. 02, 
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of glory and of genius who could not be persuaded to accept the tiara, but 
never ceased to be the boldest defenders of the Church.* 

* A war seemed imminent between Venice and the Holy See, when the 
Catholic king, Philip IIL, offered to the pope the troops stationed in the 
Milanese, and promised to reduce the Venetians to obedience. At the same 
time, thet prince secretly encouraged the Venetians to resist. Henry IV., 
sincerely attached to the Holy See, offered his mediation to the two powers, 
and really desired to restore peace to Italy, where, as everywhere, it was 
much needed. Cardinal de Joyeuse, dean of the sacred college, was sent 
to Venice to treat in the name of the pope and of the king. Returning to 
Rome on the 22d of March, 1607, he obtained the pope's fall authority to 
absolve the Venetians from the censures which they had incurred, to raise 
the interdict, and conclude a definitive peace with the republic. The two 
parties were in the first place to discontinue hostilities. The interdict was 
revoked, and the two decrees were declared void. ee this negotiation, Car- 
dinel Joyeuge displayed remarkable ability and zeal. On the 21st of April, 
the Venetians having given up the two prisoners, Scipio Saraceni and 
Brandolino Valmarino, peace was restored. 

The Venetians promised to send to Rome an ambassador to thank the 
pope for restoring them to his affection, but they sought to avoid all men- 
tion of absolution. The great soul of Paul was displayed on that occasion. 
After having shown a just pride, he regerted to feelings of conciliation, as 
so often had been done by his august predecessors, who feared to lose too 
much by insisting upon a false point of honor.t The Holy See and the 
republic of Venice expressed in several letters their gratitude to Henry IV. 

However, there was one point upon which the Venetians, when the exe- 
cation of the treaty was in question, would not yield. All the exiled reli- 
gious returned to their houses, except the Jesuits, who were not readmitted 
until 1657, under Pope Alexander VII. 

There was now & new promotion of cardinals. Paul gave the purple to 
Marcellus Lante, his relation, one of the richest and most beneficent pre- 
lates in Rome. On account of his sumptuous charities, he was called a new 
John the Almoner, 

On the 29th of March, 1608, the pope terminated the process of the 
canonization of Saint Frances, a Roman lady, born in 1384, founder of the 
Oblates of Saint Benedict, of the congregation of Mont’ Olivetole, com- 
monly called the ladies of the Tor’ de Speochs. 

Henry IV. had instituted, in opposition to the hereties, the military order 
of Saint Mary of Carmel. The hope approving the step, on the Sist of 
October, 1608, united the order to that of the Knights of Saint Lazarus. 


* Spondanus, Annal. Becl., an. 1606. + Novacs, ix. p, 98, 
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The order was to bear, for the future, both names, as regarded the French, 
and the name of Saints Maurice and Lazarus was reserved for the Savoy- 
ards and the Italians. The knights of the order were subsequently limited 
by order of Louis XV. to one hundred. Eight of these might be ecclesias- 
tics, and all must be thirty years of age, and be able to prove, four degrees 
of paternal nobility. 

The armies of the king of Spain, commanded by the Archduke Albert, in 
Flanders, were often defeated by the Dutch, who would listen to no pro- 
posals of peace, nor consent to lay down their arms, except on the recog- 
nition of their independence, and other conditions very unpalatable to Spain, 
but to which she had to submit. 

The pope, learning that at Madrid frequent councils of State were held in 
order to conclude the desired aecommodation, lost no time in exhorting 
King Philip to demand, as one of the conditions of the treaty, the free exer- 
cise of the Catholic religion in Holland. This the Protestant provinces 
constantly opposed; and then the Spaniards, unable to continue the war, 
concluded a peace of twelve years, and thus abandoned the interests of 
religion, notwithstanding the bitter complaints of the pope. Philip, though 
unable at this juncture to save the interests of religion in the crash of 
politica, sought to retain the good-will of the Holy Father. ‘ 

The Moors still continued to occupy the kingdoms of Valentia and Cas- 
tile. They conspired against the \jng, and sought in every direction for 
supporters in their revolt. They sent agenta into France to obtain alli- 
ances; they disturbed the king even upon his throne in Madrid, not far 
distant from the headquarters of those insurrectionary plots. - Those at- 
tempts had prevented the prosecution of the war in Holland. The king of 
Spain, after mature deliberation, ordered the Moors to be simultaneously 
expelled from the kingdom which they inhabited on the Spanish peninsula. 
Spain sought praise for this as zeal for religion; but Muratori and Spon- 
danus attyibute it to motives purely political. At the same time, the duke 
of Savoy, Charles Emmanuel, made another attempt to surprise Geneva ; 
but the enterprise was discovered, and the partisans of the duke had to seek 
safety-in fight. 

The pope wag greatly afflicted by the death of Henry IV., whose assas- 
sination plunged the pontiff into » profgand grief and depression. He 
asgembled a consistory, to which he expressed the agonies that had been 
inflicted upon him by tidings so sad to Catholicity. Then he addressed to 
the queen regent letters in which, after ahowing the pain and difficulty of 
the Holy See, he exhorted her to defon@the faith, and to rear her son in 
love for religion, which had lost in Henry so powerful a protector.” 


® A host of memoirs have been published on the causes of the ateseiustitm of Heary IV. A 
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Paul V., attentive and vigilant, incessantly endeavored to maintain Mary 
de Medici in religious feelings favorable to the Holy See; and when he did 
not find his efforts resisted by her insatiable domestic ambition, he had 
reason to hope that he should see her a faithful friend of the Roman court. 
Moreover, the bishop of Lugon (Richelieu) kept Mary well inclined to the 
Holy See. She had always been accustomed to honor and respect Rome 
and its ministers; and we shall see clearer marks of her feelings in 1625, 
when that queen gave her daughter Henrietta in marriage to the prince of 
Wales, afterwards King Charies I., 

On the 1st of November, 1610, the pope canonized Saint Charles Borro- 
meo, born at Arma, a fief of his family, on the 2d of October, 1538, the son 
of Giberto Borromeo and Margaret de Medici, sister of Pius TV. Clement 
VIIT, in 1601, had commenced the preliminaries of that canonization, and 
in 1604 had beatified Charles. Benedict XIE, on the 14th of July, 1724, 


work by Count Tieopolo, which embraces many phases of the Venetian history (Discorsi sopra 
la Storia Veneta, Udine, 1828), has soggested theories and facts which, at present, are but little 
known. The suthor cites passages from an Essay on the History of the House of Austria, which 
he attributes to de Girecourt, (6 vols. 12mo, Paris, 1778.) 

In the second volume of that work, p. 176, after details of the elege of Ostend in 1604, weread : 

“ At the end of the year, Spinola went to Spain to induce Philip to allow the raising of some 
Italinn regiments, and got the plon adopted of removing the thestre of war beyond the Rhine in 
the following spring. The Council of Madrid, in the mean time, was much occupied in finding 
means to excite risings in France. It had been the mover of two conspiracies against the person 
of Henry IV., by Marshal de Biron and by the cobnt d'Auvergne, and the marchioness de Ver- 
neuil, It is known that though the king of France affected ignoranes of those outrages, he 
was fully resolved in his own heart to take ample revenge, when he had put his finances 
in good condgion, and repaired the lomses which the civil ware had inflicted upon his king- 
dom. 

“It appears to be proven, that these plote were carried on without the knowledge of Philip 
IIL, a prince naturally pious and equitable. It is even maintained that the duke of Lerma, al- 
though be performed the duties of prime minister, knew nothing of them, which seems incredi- 
ble Calderon, and those who shared with him the government of the State, really were the 
authors, and in concert with the most turbulent prince of Me time, and for a long tims, the 
sworn eneany of the king of France.” 

De Girecourt thua speaks of the asanssination of Henry IV.: 

“Henry was preparing to attack the house of Austria, in Germany, in the Low Countries, and. 
in Holland. Socure of the Hollanders and of the princes of the Evangcliea! Union, he had con- 
cluded an alliance with the duke of Savoy, who already entertained the hope of conquering the 
Milanese. The court of Madrid was scarcely in # condition to resist the storm, when a tragical 
event released it from the embarrassment. Henry was assassinated in his own capital, on the 14th 
of May, 1610. The wretch who dealt thegfatal blow was one Havaillac, a native of Angouléme. 
‘Thoee who have accused Philip Hl. of being privy to that crime, have done 9 without proof. 
The plans which the French monarch had formed for humbling the house of Austria, were 
buried with that manarch. In a short time, Mary de Medici, regent of France during the mi- 
nority of her son, Louis XIIL, made with the court of Spain; and, not long afterwards, 
even contracted a double alliance with ” 

It was on the accession of Philip LV. that Calderon was condemned, Alliances with France 
gave another direction to affaire. Could the same court bear to see, at once, Phitip TV. seated on. 
the throne beside the noble and excellent Elizabeth, daughter of Henry IV., and, in the political 
seeretaryahip, Calderon, who had endetzered to do so much injury to France? 
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granted a plenary indulgence to all who, on the day of that saint, visit s 
church of the religions of Saint John of God. 

Meantime, Pope Paul V. effected peace between France and Spain. The 
treaty was published at Rome amid public rejoicings. Paul had also the 
satisfaction of settling the disputes which had arisen between the Emperor 
Rudolph and the Archduke Matthias, who was crowned at Prague as king 
of Bohemia. Cardinal Mellini, Paul’s legate, had obtained from the two 
contestants all that the Holy Father required. 

On the 24th of September, Paul approved the order of the Ursulines, as 
established at Paris by Marie d’Huillier. It followed the rule of Saint 
Augustine, with special statutes, and devoted itself to the education and 
training of girls. The Ursuline order, originating at Brescia in 1527, hal 
been approved by Gregory XIII. on the 24th of November, 1572. It 
spread in France, and extended to Flanders and Germany, whither the 
Ursulines were invited by the Empress Eleanor, mother of Leopold I ; and 
it afterwards extended to Canada, Lonisiana, Hungary, and finally to Rome. 

Paul Y. also showed his love of the arts, and his desire to adorn the 
capital of the Christian world. 

The Vatican Basilica, commenced by Julius IL, and extended by his 
successors, especially by Gregory XIII. and Sixtus V., was not yet com- 
pleted. It was not sufficient for the majesty of the sacred ashes of the 
numerous saints that it contained, notwithstanding the vast ides conceived 
by Bramante, and improved by Michael Angelo Buonarotti, Paul en- 
deavored to perfect the basilica. He continued the buildings from the 
Gregorian chapel to the facade; he erected some chapels, the choir, the 
lower portico adjoining, a church, and the upper portico for the papal 
benediction. In the interior of the first portico were representations of the 
acta of Saint Peter. On the upper portico were placed thirteen statues, 
that of the Redeemer and those of the twelve apostles. 

In the middle of that august temple Paul opened the sacred Confession, 
in which repose, the bodies of Saint Peter and Saint Paul. Susoquently, 
His Holiness turned his attention to the subterranean church. ‘The palace 
of the Vatican wag next enlarged, and rendered still more magnificent. The 
Vatican library and secretariat were niade such as we now see them. 

No less beautiful embellishments weregbestowed upon Saint Mary Major. 
The Borghese chapel there is worthy of admiration, 

In order to avoid the unhealthy summer air of the Vatican, the popes in 
warm weather usually remove to the Quirinal; but that palace not being 
large enough for the pope’s household, Reta, and other tribunals, Paul, 
looking to the public wanta, brought the Qeirinal to its actual elegance. 
The pope took up his residence there on the Mth of January, 1614. Bulls 
issued here are dated from Saint Mary Major, because that is the nearest 
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basilica. Formerly, Saint Mark’s was dated from, but Saint Mark's is not 
a basilica, Paul erected a lighthouse at Civita Vecchia, and added new 
works to the fortress. He brought to Rome the water called Paola; the 
same which, under Trajan, was known as the Alsietina. That Paola water 
was at that time one of the great benefite of Rome. 

It is impossible to enumerate all the works of Paul, who so well followed 
the example of Sixtus V. And he still imitated him when, after so many 
gigantic and expensive enterprises, he left in the castle of Saint Angelo a 
treasure which rendered it for the time unnecessary to touch that of Sixtus, 
At the instance of Mary de Medici, queen of France, the Holy Father, on 
tho 16th of May, 1618, approved the congregation of the Oratory of Christ, 
instituted in France on the 4th of November, 1611, by Peter de Berulle, a 

priest of Paris (afterwards made cardinal by Urban VIEL), in memory of the 

prayers offered by Jesus Christ while he deigned to dwell among men 
in the flesh. Until recent revolutions in France, that congregation formed 
& body of priests under the jurisdiction of the bishops, and it had been 
admitted only on that condition. It is altogether distinct from the Con- 
gregation of the Oratéry founded by Saint Philip Neri, and approved by 
Gregory XH. | 

The care of Paul extended over the world, and embraced all questions, 
even those relating to the customs of various countries. 

In the empire of China, for instance, it is deemed indecent and signifi- 
cant of great irreverence to have the head uncovered. Paul V., therefore, 
granted to the missionaries to that empire leave to wear a cap while saying 
Mass, progided that it should be a different one from that worn at other 
time and place. The Chinese neophytes had a new kind of birette made 
on purpose for Mass, and different from the ordinary one. 

The same missionaries asked and obtuincd from the Holy Father yet 
another grace. He issued a decree permitting the divine service te be 
celebrated and the Mass to be said in the Chinese language. But the 
decree was not sent to those missionaries who had solicited it. In 1658, 
the same request being made to Alexander VIL, a congregation was assem- 
Died, but came to no decision. In 1681, a missal was translated into the 
Chinese language. Father’Couplet, procurator-general of the mission, went 
to Rome to solicit an approbation and authority to use it, but did not sac- 
ceed.* 

By o bull of the 30th of August, 1617, Paul V. renewed the constitution 
of Sixtus IV., upon the Immaculate Conception of the mother of God, to 
terminate the dispute that had alsen between the Spanish Dominicans and 

* S0e Papebrok, in the Léfs of Nicholas L, Adrian IZ, and John IT. ; Pailavicini, Hist. of 


the Council of Trent, book xviii, chap. x ; and Natalie Alexander, Hist. Hoolss., centuries 15 and 
14, dissertation xii, art. 12, 
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the Franciscans. The Holy Father was then urged to make the mystery 
of the conception an article of faith; but he merely forbade the public 
teaching of the contrary. The same pope, in 1618, approved the order of 
the Visitation, instituted in 1610, in the city of Annecy, in Savoy, by Saint 
Jane Frances Frémyot, widow of Christopher de Rabutin, baron de Chantal. 
The name was given to the order on account of the visits which, previous to 
being subjected to the cloister, those religious made to the poor and the 
sick in memory of the visitation of the Blessed Virgin to Saint Elizabeth. 
Saint Francis de Sales, who had chiefly contributed to the foundation of 
the institute, gave it a rule closely following that of Saint Augustine, which 
was afterwards confirmed, in 1626, by Urban VIII. 

To draw up those statutes, the holy bishop of Geneva studied those of 
all the other religious orders, and finally fixed upan those of the Jesuits, 
which he admired for their wisdom and exactitude. He especially did justice 
to the admirable foresight which provided for every thing calculated to 
maintain piety in the bosom of an order ocoupied with the salvation of 
others in so many and diverse duties, 

The congregation of the Visitation, erected into a £ religions order by Paul 
V., began to extend so rapidly, that the holy foundress had the happiness 
of seeing eighty-seven houses founded in France and in Savoy, whence the 
order extended into Germany and Poland. At the end of the eighteenth 
century there were six thousand six hundred nuns, in o hundred and 
fifty monasteries, who had lost none of their original fervor. It was to 
those nuns, who were under the direction of the bishops, that the king of 
Spain, in 1757, intrusted a community after the model of the illustrious 
house of Saint Cyr, in France. They daily recited the office of the Blessed 
Virgin ; and as, after entering the cloister, they could no longer render to 
the poor the services rendered in their former visitations, they are bound to 
admit into their convents young women of dolicate health, widows and 
old women, and women generally incapable of being admitted into other 
orders. 

In 1520, the congregation of the Reformed Camaldulensian Hermits, called 
of Monte Corona, had been founded by the venerable Paul Giustiniani, a 
Venetian, who died at fifty-two years of age, in 1528. The Holy Father 
granted them s convenient site - Frascato to erect a monastery, which 
they still possess, 

ils somcbegsiiou is a tobice ol the Camaldulensians, so called from the 
first monastery founded in. 1022, by Saint Romualdo, a nobleman of Raven- 
na, at the hermitage of Campo Maldol®, sitaated in the Apennines, near 
Arezzo, and following the rule of Saint Benedict. To that order, confirmed 
by the pontifis Leo IX., Nicholas IL, and Alexander IL, is united another 
congregation, of the Hermits of Fontevellana, founded at the same period 
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in Umbria. This latter congregation owes 2 portion of its renown to Saint 
Peter Damian, who was its abbot. 

* On the 16th of March, 1618, the pope made a promotion of two cardinals,— 
a Frenchman, Cardinal Henry de Gondi, uncle of the famous Cardinal de 
Retz, Paul de Gondi; and a Spaniard, Cardinal Francis Rojas de Sandoval, 
of the family of the dukes of Lerma, the famous minister of Philip II]. By 
this promotion, Paul showed his desire to do honor at the same time to 
France and to Spain. The Emperor Matthias dying, was succeeded in the 
States of Austria and in the kingdoms of Hungary and Bohemia by Ferdi- 
nand IL, his cousin. A party in Bohemia, however, sought to wrest the 
imperial crown from the house of Austria, offering it to the duke of Savoy, 
if he would support them in their rebellion ; but Ferdinand II. was crowned 
nevertheless. » On the 29th of August, the Bohemians declared him deprived 
of the throne, which they proffered to several princes; none of whom would 
attempt to ascend it, except Frederic, the elector Palatine, an ambitious 
young man, stimulated to the enterprise by his wife, who, being the daugh- 
tor of James king of England, repined at not wearing also a royal crown. 
That prince was solemnly proclaimed king of Bohemia. Pope Paul was 
opposed to Frederic, a Protestant prince, and he ordercd his nuncio to 
recognize Ferdinand IL, emperor, as legitimate successor to Matthias, 

God prospered the arms of Ferdinand, and the celebrated victory of 
Prague gave him Bohemia, which could then freely return to the Catholic 
faith, But the term assigned by God as the limit of the life of Paul had 
arrived ; and on the 28th of January, 1621, he died, after reciting the creed, 
at the age osixty-nino years. He had governed the Church fifteen years, 
seven months, and thirteen days. 3. 

He was interred at the Vatican.* 

* I possess three medals of Paul V.. 

1. Pavi Pont. Max. Ann. VI. The head of the Pope, uncovered. Reteras: CoMPLEAT 
GLORIA MARI DoMYM PAM. The chapel of the Blessed Virgin, erected by Paul V. (1607-12), 
in the church of Saint Afary Major, half finished. Paul placed here the portrait of the Blessed 
‘Virgin, by Saint Luke, and adorned {t with precious stones. 

2. Pavive V. Pont. Max. A. Xull, Obe.: Pope's bead, fall face; they are usually profile. 
Rev : Tv. Downs ET Maawrex, Our Lord washimg the feet of the Apostles. This medal is 
of very small size. 

3. Paviva V. Bynanestve, Ro. P. Max, 4. XVI. Roman. Rep.: SaCELLVM IN PALATIO 
Qviniy, AN, MDCXIX., The facade of the Quirinal, showing the bae-reliefs on the doora. Over 
one aro the wards Pavive V. 

Du Molinet describes the following: 

1. Bpreat vor vvLT. Tho Holy Ghost amid rays. 

%. Dar Gunrrntcy, sumrkr Vimar MDOXil. Struck on the building of the Borghese 
chapel in Saint Mary Major. ‘The facade is shown. 

3. Another medal, nearly similar, but with some variation in the order of the columns of the 
facnde, 

4. Apsurr er cLavprr, MDCVIL Saint Peter holding the pontifical keys. 

Yor. I-60 
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Paul was tall and majestic. Every thing in his gait and bearing, as well 
as his countenance, prepossessed people in his favor; but his virtues more 
especially recommended him to those who came into immediate contact 
with him. He filled with Gospel laborers all heathen countries that soli- 
cited missionaries, 


ec re as Anes, a The facade of Saint Peter's, with ono 
lome. 

6. Ta. D. Perret rx Vaticano. Exergas: Ey PORTA INVERN. NON PRAVALEBUNT. The 
facade ot Saint Peter's, with the great dome, and the two side domes which we now see there, 

7. Br Conav, apanoscrr PasTorex svva The king of Congo bad been baptized, and 
sent an ambaseador to recognize Paul V. as head of the Church. The pope is on hia throne, 
and blesses the ambassador. 

‘That moral conquest was due to a mission of twelve Capuchins. They had sufficiently mas- 
tered the language of the country, and their zeal and courage had triumphed over all obstacles, 

Congo ia & kingdom of Lower Guines, extending between 2° 40’ and 8° 25’ S., and between 10° 
90’ and 17° 80’, It is two hundred leagues in length by eight leagues in breadth. Of tho 
numerous rivers and streams which water the country, the Zaire, which forms many cataracis 
in ils course, is themost considerable. San Salvador is the capital of the kingdom. 

‘The king’s ambassador was & black of the finest build; but he arrived 20 ill, that he died 
before he could bare an audience. Tho medal was already stgack, and Bonanni states that it 
‘was not thought necessary to make any change, He might have added, that it is likely that 
one of the ambassadorial suite, the most distinguished after tho smbsesador, had the honor to 
be presented to the pope. 

8 Er ry Franciaca. 8. Vocaneris, Ax. 1608. The pope canonizing Saint Frances, in pres 
ence of six mitred cardinals. 

Baint Frances, a Roman lady, of the Borghese family, widow of Laurentiue Pontiani, was 
proposed for beatification, and then for canonization, under Eugene IV., Nicholas V., Julias Il., 
and Clement VILL. ; finally, Paul Y. placed her in the ranke of the saints. 

9. Prsiicat ComMODITATI RESTITVIT. AN. 1609, A succession of squeducts. 

10, SEovRITss Porvit. Exergue: FeRraru. 

11, INTER aamctos REFERT. Exergue; Carb. BorroMevM. The pope Senonizing Saint 
Charles Borromeo. 

12. Dex aspricatio est. Exergue: 8. Canons. (See 1 Cor. iii. 9.) The charch of Saint 
Charlos is on the medal as it now exists on the Corso. On the right of the church, in a 
cloud, Saint Charles, in prayer. 

18, Panatn-Varicamt Porta RESTITVTA—Thir gate of rhe Vatican palace restored. A gato of 
antique form, and raised upon a bearing wall. It wox pulled down under Alexander VII, who 
had it rebuilt fr # grander and more elegant style. 

14. Another medal representa the restoration of the gate of the Vatican, with the same in- 
ecription. 

15. Fvpa Nos ix Pace, Exergue: An. MDCXUI. In front of Saint Mary Major there is a 
magnificent fluted Corinthian column of Parian marble, one of the eight belonging to the Temple 
of Peace, and shown in this medal. Paul V. removed it to ita present place, under the direction 
of the architect Charles Madarno, in 1618, and placed on the top the bronze statue of the 
‘Virgin and Child, 

This column fs ffty-cight feet high, by a diameter of five fost eight inches. From the ground 
to the summit, it is ¢ hundred and thirty feet high. 

16, Pro TVI HOMINIS GLORIA—For the glory of thy name. The same grooved columa from 
the Temple of Peace, already mentioned ; on the second side, the facade of aint Mary Major. On 
one of the sides to the right, we read: IMPVYEA FALSI TEMPLA QVONDAM NVMINIS IVBENTE 
‘MGSTA SYRXINEBAM Caank. NyXC Lars VERI PERFERENS MaTkeM Det Tm PAVLE NVI- 
118 OBSICEBO SH0VLIB, 

‘The column % thus made to sey: “ Formerly, by order of Cxsar, I sustained the temples of a 
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Paul used to say that he gained two advantages by embellishing and im- 
proving Rome: in the first place, he rendered the city more august; and in 
the next place, he gave employment to a host of artisans, who, but for him, 
would have been destitute. 

This pope always showed great affection for the Jesuits. He protested 


false god; now, joyfully, I bear the Mother of the trae God. © Paul, in no age to onme will 
I forget thy nome.” I quote that inccription two hundred and thirty-four years after it was 
chiecllod, that the column may not promise in vein. _ 

On the lett is the following inscription, which testifies to the antiquity of the column, which 
‘is no longer supposed to speak: VaSTA COLVMN4M MOLE QV STETIT Drv Pacts PROPHANA DY 
D8 PAVLYS TRANSTVLIT IX EXQcicikvaM QVINTVS PAX VNDE VERA EST DEDICAVIT VIRGLST. 

‘The column of vost size which tong ornamented the profane Temple of Peace, Panl V. trans- 
ported to tho Esquiline, and dedicated to the-Virgin, from whom comes true peace, 

It is with pleasnro that I quote these testimonies to the greatness of Paxl V. 

1% Ponty BYRGEsM A FTNDAMENTIS EXTRYCTO OO1ONTA IvLtA Fanesrers. The pope 
formed a port at Fano, in Umbria, between Pesaro and Sinigaglia. Fano was called the Julian 
colony, because Julius Cesar sent a colony thither. This medal shows the port, with its forti- 
fied gate. 

18, BS. AcNeTIs ET EMERENTIANZ 0784. Exergue: HononricaTg. Paol V, in 1615, 
vrected an alter to the virgin martyrs Agnes and Emerntiana, in their church withont the 
city, and placed their relics in a costly silver shrine. The medal shows the altar, the pope hold- 
ing the reliquary, and around the pope cardinals and bishops. 

19, PonTivicyM comwoprTaTL AX. MDCXVIL The palace of Monte Cavallo, nearly as we 
now see it. 

20, Sacha Prret CUNFESSIO EXORN\TA It is one of the most beautiful marvels of Saint 
Peter's. Some embellishments have since been added, which give it another form; it stands in 
‘the subterrancan church, in the middle of the church, where lie the two apostles whose gilded 
statues are peen. 

Of the Confession, Vittorelli says: “One must see it, in onder to form any idea of its magnifi- 
cenes.” i 

‘1, Czrenimt Poys svren Lians. Exergue: Resrrrvrve. Paul rebuilt a bridge over the 
‘Alsgliano, on the road from the Campagna. The hoad of the bridge, on the right, is fortified by 
bastions and towers. 

Bonanni adds; 

1, Domne I. M. A.T. Vester Exirqne: Roma, Saint Peter in his bark, with two apostles. 

2. Eocusstaw 8 Manta. IN Cascerrenio Cosenns. MATRIS DEI YNIVIT. AXNo MDCXIX. 
‘This church, consocrated by Pope Honur'us 11. in 1217, had been abandoned: but, as it con- 
tained the relics of many martyrs, Paul V. granted it to the clergy of the congregation of the 
Mother of God, by whom St was enlarged. I¢ was then reoonsecrated by Melhini. cardinal-vicer. 

3. Hivetties exaLtavir. Struck at the canonization of Saint Charles Burromeo, whose family 
ore on their arms the word Humilifas, in Lombard characters. The medal represents two 
winged angels supporting a grown of gold; beneath which is the word Humilitas. 

4, TALES AMBIO PYNDATORES Excrgue: FYNDAMENTYM. Benesth, the crown of gold, ac- 
companied by the word Hvaemirae, A church with three doore; in the middle, Saint Charles 
praying ; on the right, the statue of Saint Psat; on tho left, that of Saint Blaise; at the summit, 
18 cross between the Ictters A and @; below, the eagle and tho dragon—the arms of the Borghese 
family. 

5, In the field, without figures, uro the following words: D.O M. Pavio V. P. M. Pavents: 
AD AMPLIANDAM ZDEM 8 CAROLE NoMINE ROME PRMO DEDICATAM LAPIDEM FVKDAMEK- 
‘TALEM PER ARCIUP. 8. PETRL CLEBKT REGVL 8. PAVLI Pox! CVRARVNT. ANNO MDCXIL. 2: 
refers to the church of Baint Charles « Citenars, which was began in 1612, and completed at 
tho expense of Cardinal John Baptint Leni, after the devigns of Rosatos Rosati, with the exeep- 
tian of the facade, which was designed by Soria. That locality having originally been oceupted 
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against the condemnation of a work of Suarez, by the parliament of Paris, 
and after long debates the sentence was suspended. And ho protested 
against the book of Richer, a doctor of the Sorbonne, who spoke disrespect- 
fully of the rights of the Holy Sec, The work was consured, and the pope 
was appeased. 


by the makers of the wooden vessels called Catiui, whose house liad been burned down, it was 
called, us now, de’ Catinari, which name remains to designate the place and the chnrch dedi- 
cated to Saint Charles. It ia served by the Barnabite fathers, onc of the mont catimable congre- 
xationa in Rome, always efpinent for learning and picty. ‘These fathers had warmly urged the 
canonization of Saint Charles Borromeo, 

6. Pyunuice commoprrarr Reeriryrs. A long succession of aqueducts, arranged spirally, 
terminating tn a sort of triumphal arch, conducted to Rome an abunduncs of water, which cso 
cially supplies the two imposing fountains of Saint Peter's. 

7. PVBBBLICA commopiTatTL. ANNO MDCX. One of the finest fountains of Nome-—Saint Peter 
in Montorio, The water escapes from three openings with the rapidity of a torrent. It is on 
the Junieulum, and from it you can see all Rome, with its hills, its churches, its Coliseum, and 
ita roads, one of the most magnificent views that the eye of man can look upon. 

8. ANGVLARIG FVNDAMENTV3I LAPIS CIMISTVS ATesve EST. In the field: Vr PRO reccaTis 
POPVLI ORET BACERDOS, VIRGO CVIVS VTERVS TRMPLVM DEI PACTVS EST. 8. P. Q. Bononten- 
818 TREMFLYM Hoc TY WoMINE BXTRY, The barefooted Carmelites had formorly built a small 
church in Bologna, dedicated to the Tearful (a lechrymis) Virgin. It contained an ancient statue 
of the Mother of God, and was #0 much resorted to, that Cardinal Capponi, Paul's legate, re- 
solved to replace the amall church by a mach more spacious one, of which he Inid the first stone 
in 1619 

¥. CVIVS REGHI Non ERrt rrxts. The shield, containing the arma of the Borghese (the caglo 
at the top of the field, the griffin below), is surmounted by the pontifical keys and the tiara. 

10. Vas enxcTionts. Saint Paul has fallen from his horse. 

11, Mowrrecra NON Nocenynt. Saint Paul at Malta, holding tho viper; Acts xxviii, 8-5, 

12. IvsTITEA ET CLEMENTIA COMPLEX svxT. Two female figures arc embracing. This 
ame reverec hag already been given on a medal described in our life of Clement VUL 

‘We cannot omit to say a few words heroabout the Borghese palace, which still exists at Rome, 
It ig one of the richest and most magnificent residences in that city. The bnilding was eum. 
‘menced in a spirit of family pride, by Cardinal Deza, who undertook it in 1590. That noble 
Spaniard, born at Toro, in the diocese of Zamora, on the 2ith of February, 1528, and created 
cardinal by Gregory XIIL, in 1578, had the idea of calling lis family to Rome, and leaving it a 
palace worthy of the family and himself; but that curdinal, dying in 1600, bishop of Albano, 
the undertaking was not continued. It was resumed under Pau! V., who desired to present it 
to his maternal nephew, Cardinal Scipio Borghese. Le was handsome, courteous, and generous, 
and 60 popular in Consequence that he was called the delight of Rome—Delina di Roma. The 
pope, Paul V., purchased the site, and the foundations that had been commenced, from the heire 
of Cardinal Deza. The palace was speedily finished after the designs of Martin Longhi the clder. 

The courtyard of the palace is inelosed by two rows of arches, above which is a Corinthian 
attic. The whole is supported by ninetysix granite colamne, witich form two open porticoos, 
one above the other. The lower porlico is ornamented by three colossal statues, reprnenting 
Julia Pia, a Muse, and Apollo harping: to the Apollo is given the head of the Musw, and to the 
Muse the hesd of the Apollo,—a aingatar change, which has act hitherto been remarked. The 
autiquaries employed by Cardinal Scipio Borghese, had not as practived oyes as the antiquarive 
of our own day, : 

The twelve rooms on the ground-oor are ornamented with pictures of grent valur. It was 
that eanie cardinal who built the Pinriana or Borghesian villa, which is about three miles 
cand. It was subsequently much embellished by Prince Mark Anthony, by his eon Camillus, 
and by the present prince, son of Princy Aldobrandia! and ucphew of Prince Camillus. ‘This 
villa contains portrait of Pope Paal V., by Caravaggiv. 
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As to the opinions of Galileo, which began to cirenlate under Paul V., 
Guiceiardini, ambassudor from the grand duke of Tuscany, in a dispateh 
Of tho 4th of March, 1616, wrote thus to his master : 

* Golileo insisted on obtaining from the pope and the holy office, a decla- 
ration that the system of Copernicus was founded on the Scriptures. He 
haunted the antechumbers of the court and the palaces of the cardinals ; 
he composed memorial after memorial.* Galileo thought more of his own 
opinious than of those of his friends, After having persecuted aud w« arieid 
mauy other cardinals, he at length won over Cardinal Orsini. The latter, 
with more warmth than prudence, urged His Holiness to favor the wishes 
of Gulileo, The pope, tiring of the conversation, broke it off. Galileo 
carried into all these proceedings an extreme heat, which he had nither 
the streugth nor the pradence to control. He might throw us sll into 
great embarrassment, and I cannot sce what he is likely to gain by a 
longer stay here."+ 

Citing a moder historian, Foller says: 

“Never has any pdpe approved more orders and various congregations, 
persuaded as he was that there cannot be too many asylums for piety, and 
‘that as God does not lead all men by the same way, it is fit that we shonld 
open various roads by which men may seek him. It results from all this 
recital, that Paul was a great and a generous pope.” 

alfter the death of this pope the Holy See was vacant eleven days. 


* Feller, vol iv, p 270. 
+ We shall have occasion henaafter 10 speak more at lenguh about Galileo, 
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